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Blow,  March,  with  mighty  winds  away 
The  outworn  things  of  yesterday; 
Sweep  through  the  soul,  as  through  the 
earth; 

And  bear  afar  the  signs  of  dearth. 
Dead  leaves,  dead  dreams  and  blighted 
hours; 

Clear  hearts  and  fields  for  coming  flowers! 
Blow,  March,  with  great  wings,  to  make 
room 

For  life  to  bud  and  love  to  bloom! 

Take  in  your  flight  old  wrongs,  regrets, — 

Give  place  to  hope's  new  violets! 

— Edith  Hope  Kinney. 
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"LEST  WE  FORGET  ' 
To  Any  Unity  Reader: 

Dear  Friend:  With  this  issue  Unity  enters  upon  its 
thirty-third  year  of  life.  Do  you  remember  that  four  years 
ago,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Unity's  Thirtieth  Year,"  you 
were  asked  to  join  in  some  fitting  memorial  of  the  small  tri- 
umph which  had  kept  Unity  alive  for  thirty  years?  I  then 
wrote: 

"Whether  one  year  from  now  we  come  to  a  graceful  obit- 
uary or  a  cheerful  prospectus  will  depend  on  the  outcome  of 
this  year's  activities." 

During  the  summer  following,  an  extended  correspondence 
resulted  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  privately  printed,  not 
for  publication,  issued  September  19,  1907,  entitled  "Unity's 
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issue  tne  eaitoriai  or  marcn  7  was  lepnuieu  ciuu 
the  Subsidy  Committee  which  had  kept  Unity 
1893  was  given.  From  time  to  time  some  reports  have  been 
made  of  the  growth  of  this  fund  in  Unity,  but  from  a  feel- 
ing of  delicacy  akin  to  that  which  belongs  to  family  matters 
most  of  the  correspondence  has  been  private. 

Now  that  we  have  come  to  our  thirty-third  birthday,  this 
reminder  seems  to  be  due  to  the  friends  who  have  shown 
such  sympathy  and  practiced  such  self-denial  in  the  interests 
of  the  fund.  At  the  present  time  the  subscription  list  shows 
a  total  of  $4,144.50,  $3,306.50  of  which  is  paid  in  and  is  earning 
money  in  the  bank.  The  $838  pledged  but  unpaid,  as  well  as 
the  funds  advanced  by  confident  friends,  are  not  available, 
according  to  the  conditions  stated,  until  the  full  sum  of 
^30,000  is  raised.  This  fund  has  been  subscribed  by  about  two 
hundred  individuals.  My  dream  was  that  through  its  thirty 
years  Unity  has  made  a  thousand  friends  who  as  a  love 
offering  to  the  past  and  a  faith  pledge  for  the  future  would 
give  it  the  average  of  a  dollar  for  each  year  of  its  life.  Two 
hundred  out  of  the  thousand  have  reported  and,  as  the  letters 
in  my  files  would  show,  a  large  number  of  them  have  been 
those  to  whom  the  fund  meant  conscious  sacrifice.  Surely 
all  those  who  believe  in  the  value  of  ideas  and  the  power  of 
a  free  faith  are  not  confined  to  those  who  are  poor  in  purse, 
the  aged,  the  superannuated,  and  those  who  live  in  obscure 
comers  of  the  world.  Perhaps  those  who  have  bank  accounts 
and  whose  money  beneficences  are  denoted  by  checks  have 
been  waiting  until  the  dream  assumed  more  business-like 
proportions. 

The  list  of  the  present  contributors  has  been  reduplicated. 
Copies  of  the  same  and  of  the  private  pamphlet  of  1907  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  any  friend. 

Was  my  dream  only  a  dream?  Through  the  sustained 
generosity  of  the  friends  near  at  hand,  the  life  of  Unitt 


is  assured  for  two  more  years,  when  again  the  last  five  year 
pledgee  will  come  to  an  end.  Are  there  not  enough  readers 
of  Unity  who  will,  during  the  next  two  years,  prepare  for 
the  completion  of  this  fund  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Abrahami 
Lincoln  Centre,  an  incorporated  body  now  holding  in  trust 
$300,000  worth  of  property,  nearly  $100,000  of  which  is  in 
vested  funds.  Some  may  still  hesitate  on  the  theory  that 
Unity  is  a  bantling  that  will  not  live,  but  the  ideas  which 
Unity  stands  for  are  enduring  and  the  cause  of  the  wider 
fellowship  a  perennial  one.  The  fund  will  be  forever  dedicated 
to  the  propagation  of  these  ideas  and  the  extension  of  this 
cause..  It  will  work  when  the  donors,  the  Editors,  and 
Unity  itself  shall  have  joined  the  innumerable  host. 

There  are  some  friendls,  I  hope,  who  can  love  this  cause  in 
terms  of  four  or  five  figures,  some  in  three  figures,  some  in 
two,  some  in  cents.  All  are  equally  entitled  to  a  place  among 
those  from  whom  I  still  hope  to  hear. 

Once  more,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  my  March  outing 
Id  of  the  South,  I  lay  aside  the  thin  editorial 
I  the  first  person  singular,  a  happy  new  year 
end  grateful  thanks  to  those  who  have  per- 
ork  with  them  in  this  high  cause  so  long.  I 
iTY  has  a  work  yet  to  do,  and  as  long  as 
me  I  pledge  myself  to  its  support  and  con- 


l  were  re- 
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power  is  given 
tinuation. 

The  roll  of  the  Unity  Regiment  is  still  open! 

Fraternally  yours, 


"Come,"  "Go,"  "Stand,"  represent  the  threefold 
message  of  the  pulpit,  as  interpreted  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  of  Feb.  25.  These  represent  what  it  calls 
"the  supreme  appeal,  inspiration  and  confidence  of 
Christian  faith."  The  case  is  well  stated,  but  the  list 
is  not  quite  complete.  We  beg  to  suggest  at  least  one 
more  word— "Search."  "Seek  ye  first,"  and  "Why  of 
yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right?"  Investigation 
is  not  generally  classed  among  the  Christian  virtues, 
but  the  "growth  in  grace"  of  the  Pauline  appeal  is  im- 
possible without  search,  the  spirit  of  study,  the  devout 
mind  as  well  as  the  devout  heart.  The  seeker  after 
truth  as  well  as  the  dispenser  of  love  is  he  who  truly 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Nazarene  and  realizes 
the  rounded  ideals  of  the  son  of  God. 


Much  has  been  said  and  felt  by  the  friendly  as  welf 
as  by  the  hostile  white  man  concerning  the  purchas- 
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"LEST  WE  FORGET" 
To  Any  Unity  Reader: 

Dear  Friend:  With  this  issue  Unity  enters  upon  its 
thirty-third  year  of  life.  Do  you  remember  that  four  years 
ago,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Unity's  Thirtieth  Year,"  you 
were  asked  to  join  in  some  fitting  memorial  of  the  small  tri- 
umph which  had  kept  Unity  alive  for  thirty  years?  I  then 
wrote: 

"Whether  one  year  from  now  we  come  to  a  gi'aceful  obit- 
uary or  a  cheerful  prospectus  will  depend  on  the  outcome  of 
this  year's  activities." 

During  the  summer  following,  an  extended  correspondence 
resulted  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  privately  printed,  not 
for  publication,  issued  September  19,  1907,  entitled  "Unity's 
Thirtieth  Anniversary."  This  pamphlet  contained  nearly  one 
hundred  communications  from  friends.    At  the  beginning  of 

'  " — '■ — r  wp  minted  an 
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issue  the  editorial  of  March  7  was  reprinted  ana  a  repun  ±1.^^ 
the  Subsidy  Committee  which  had  kept  Unity  going  since 
1893  was  given.  From  time  to  time  some  reports  have  been 
made  of  the  growth  of  this  fund  in  Unity,  but  from  a  feel- 
ing of  delicacy  akin  to  that  which  belongs  to  family  matters 
most  of  the  correspondence  has  been  private. 

Now  that  we  have  come  to  our  thirty-third  birthday,  this 
reminder  seems  to  be  due  to  the  friends  who  have  shown 
such  sympathy  and  practiced  such  self-denial  in  the  interests 
of  the  fund.  At  the  present  time  the  subscription  list  shows 
a  total  of  $4,144.50,  $3,306.50  of  which  is  paid  in  and  is  earning 
money  in  the  bank.  The  $838  pledged  but  unpaid,  as  well  as 
the  funds  advanced  by  confident  friends,  are  not  available, 
according  to  the  conditions  stated,  until  the  full  sum  of 
%o,ooo  is  raised.  This  fund  has  been  subscribed  by  about  two 
hundred  individuals.  My  dream  was  that  through  its  thirty 
years  Unity  has  made  a  thousand  friends  who  as  a  love 
ofiering  to  the  past  and  a  faith  pledge  for  the  future  would 
give  it  the  average  of  a  dollar  for  each  year  of  its  life.  Two 
hundred  out  of  the  thousand  have  reported  and,  as  the  letters 
in  my  files  would  show,  a  large  number  of  them  have  been 
those  to  whom  the  fund  meant  conscious  sacrifice.  Surely 
all  those  who  believe  in  the  value  of  ideas  and  the  power  of 
a  free  faith  are  not  confined  to  those  who  are  poor  in  purse, 
the  aged,  the  superannuated,  and  those  who  live  in  obscure 
vomers  of  the  world.  Perhaps  those  who  have  bank  accounts 
and  whose  money  beneficences  are  denoted  by  checks  have 
been  waiting  until  the  dream  assumed  more  business-like 
proportions. 

The  list  of  the  present  contributors  has  been  reduplicated. 
Copies  of  the  same  and  of  the  private  pamphlet  of  1907  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  any  friend. 

Was  my  dream  only  a  dream?  Through  the  sustained 
generosity  of  the  friends  near  at  hand,  the  life  of  Unity 


is  assured  for  two  more  years,  when  again  the  last  five  year 
pledgee  will  come  to  an  end.  Are  there  not  enough  readers 
of  Unity  who  will,  during  the  next  two  years,  prepare  for 
the  completion  of  this  fund  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Abrahami 
Lincoln  Centre,  an  incorporated  body  now  holding  in  trust 
$300,000  worth  of  property,  nearly  $100,000  of  which  is  in 
vested  funds.  Some  may  still  hesitate  on  the  theory  that 
Unity  is  a  bantling  that  will  not  live,  but  the  ideas  which 
Unity  stands  for  are  enduring  and  the  cause  of  the  wider 
fellowship  a  perennial  one.  The  fund  will  be  forever  dedicated 
to  the  propagation  of  these  ideas  and  the  extension  of  thisi 
cause..  It  will  work  when  the  donors,  the  Editors,  and 
Unity  itself  shall  have  joined  the  innumerable  host. 

There  are  some  friends,  I  hope,  who  can  love  this  cause  in 
terms  of  four  or  five  figures,  some  in  three  figures,  some  in 
two,  some  in  cents.  All  are  equally  entitled  to  a  place  among 
those  from  whom  I  still  hope  to  hear. 

Once  more,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  my  March  outing 
Id  of  the  South,  I  lay  aside  the  thin  editorial 
I  the  first  person  singular,  a  happy  new  year 
end  grateful  thanks  to  those  who  have  per- 
ork  with  them  in  this  high  cause  so  long.  I 
u^x.^.v,  _.ity  has  a  work  yet  to  do,  and  as  long  as 

power  is  given  me  I  pledge  myself  to  its  support  and  con- 
tinuation. 

The  roll  of  the  Unity  Regiment  is  still  open! 

Fraternally  yours, 


"Come,"  "Go,"  "Stand,"  represent  the  threefold 
message  of  the  pulpit,  as  interpreted  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  of  Feb.  25.  These  represent  what  it  calls 
"the  supreme  appeal,  inspiration  and  confidence  of 
Christian  faith."  The  case  is  well  stated,  but  the  list 
is  not  quite  complete.  We  beg  to  suggest  at  least  one 
more  word— "Search."  "Seek  ye  first,"  and  "Why  of 
yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?"  Investigation 
is  not  generally  classed  among  the  Christian  virtues, 
but  the  "growth  in  grace"  of  the  Pauline  appeal  is  im- 
possible without  search,  the  spirit  of  study,  the  devout 
mind  as  well  as  the  devout  heart.  The  seeker  after 
truth  as  well  as  the  dispenser  of  love  is  he  who  truly 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Nazarene  and  realizes 
the  rounded  ideals  of  the  son  of  God. 


Much  has  been  said  and  felt  by  the  friendly  as  welf 
as  by  the  hostile  white  man  concerning  the  purchas- 
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"LEST  WE  FORGET" 
To  Any  Unity  Reader: 

Dear  Friend:  With  this  issue  Unity  enters  upon  its 
thirty-third  year  of  life.  Do  you  remember  that  four  years 
ago,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Unity's  Thirtieth  Year,"  you 
were  asked  to  join  in  some  fitting  memorial  of  the  small  tri- 
umph which  had  kept  Unity  alive  for  thirty  years?  I  then 
wrote : 

"■^Tiether  one  year  from  now  we  come  to  a  graceful  obit- 
uary or  a  cheerful  prospectus  will  depend  on  the  outcome  of 
this  year's  activities." 

During  the  simimer  following,  an  extended  correspondence 
resulted  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  privately  printed,  not 
for  publication,  issued  September  19,  1907,  entitled  "Unity's 
Thirtieth  Anniversary."  This  pamphlet  contained  nearly  one 
hundred  communications  from  friends.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  next  half-year,  in  Unity  of  September  5,  we  printed  an 
editorial  entitled  "Concerning  Endowmente,"  and  in  Unity 
of  February  6  was  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Thirtieth  Regi- 
ment," in  which  was  set  forth  the  scheme  of  a  memorial  en- 
dowment of  $30,000,  $1,000  for  each  year  of  struggle.  In  that 
issue  the  editorial  of  March  7  was  reprinted  and  a  report  from 
the  Subsidy  Committee  which  had  kept  Unity  going  since 
1893  was  given.  From  time  to  time  some  reports  have  been 
made  of  the  growth  of  this  fund  in  Unity,  but  from  a  feel- 
ing of  delicacy  akin  to  that  which  belongs  to  family  matters 
most  of  the  correspondence  has  been  private. 

Now  that  we  have  come  to  our  thirty-third  birthday,  this 
reminder  seems  to  be  due  to  the  friends  who  have  shown 
such  sympathy  and  practiced  such  self-denial  in  the  interests 
of  the  fund.  At  the  present  time  the  subscription  list  shows 
a  total  of  $4,144.50,  $3,306.50  of  which  is  paid  in  and  is  earning 
money  in  the  bank.  The  $838  pledged  but  unpaid,  as  well  as 
the  funds  advanced  by  confident  friends,  are  not  available, 
according  to  the  conditions  stated,  until  the  full  sum  of 
%o,ooo  is  raised.  This  fund  has  been  subscribed  by  about  two 
hundred  individuals.  My  dream  was  that  through  its  thirty 
years  Unity  has  made  a  thousand  friends  who  as  a  love 
offering  to  the  past  and  a  faith  pledge  for  the  future  would 
give  it  the  average  of  a  dollar  for  each  year  of  its  life.  Two 
hundred  out  of  the  thousand  have  reported  and,  as  the  letters 
in  my  files  would  show,  a  large  number  of  them  have  been 
those  to  whom  the  fund  meant  conscious  sacrifice.  Surely 
all  those  who  believe  in  the  value  of  ideas  and  the  power  of 
a  free  faith  are  not  confined  to  those  who  are  poor  in  purse, 
the  aged,  the  superannuated,  and  those  who  live  in  obscure 
comers  of  the  world.  Perhaps  those  who  have  bank  accounts 
and  whose  money  beneficences  are  denoted  by  checks  have 
been  waiting  until  the  dream  assumed  more  business-like 
proportions. 

The  list  of  the  present  contributors  has  been  reduplicated. 
Copies  of  the  same  and  of  the  private  pamphlet  of  1907  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  any  friend. 

Was  my  dream  only  a  dream?  Through  the  sustained 
generosity  of  the  friends  near  at  hand,  the  life  of  Uottt 


is  assured  for  two  more  years,  when  again  the  last  five  year 
pledgee  will  come  to  an  end.  Are  there  not  enough  readers 
of  Unity  who  will,  during  the  next  two  years,  prepare  for 
the  completion  of  this  fund  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Abrahami 
Lincoln  Centre,  an  incorporated  body  now  holding  in  trust 
$300,000  worth  of  property,  nearly  $100,000  of  which  is  in 
vested  funds.  Some  may  still  hesitate  on  the  theory  that 
Unity  is  a  bantling  that  will  not  live,  but  the  ideas  which 
Unity  stands  for  are  enduring  and  the  cause  of  the  wider 
fellowship  a  perennial  one.  The  fund  will  be  forever  dedicated 
to  the  propagation  of  these  ideas  and  the  extension  of  this 
cause..  It  will  work  when  the  donors,  the  Editors,  and 
Unity  itself  shall  have  joined  the  innumerable  host. 

There  are  some  friendte,  I  hope,  who  can  love  this  cause  in 
terms  of  four  or  five  figures,  some  in  three  figures,  some  in 
two,  some  in  cents.  All  are  equally  entitled  to  a  place  among 
those  from  whom  I  still  hope  to  hear. 

Once  more,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  my  March  outing 
in  the  lecture  field  of  the  South,  I  lay  aside  the  thin  editorial 
mask  and  bid  in  the  first  person  singular,  a  happy  new  year 
to  Unity  and  send  grateful  thanks  to  those  who  have  per- 
mitted me  to  work  with  them  in  this  high  cause  so  long.  I 
believe  that  Unity  has  a  work  yet  to  do,  and  as  long  as 
power  is  given  me  I  pledge  myself  to  its  support  and  con- 
tinuation. 

The  roll  of  the  Unity  Regiment  is  still  open! 

Fraternally  yours, 


"Come,"  "Go,"  "Stand,"  represent  the  threefold 
message  of  the  pulpit,  as  interpreted  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  of  Feb.  25.  These  represent  what  it  calls 
"the  supreme  appeal,  inspiration  and  confidence  of 
Christian  faith."  The  case  is  well  stated,  but  the  list 
is  not  quite  complete.  We  beg  to  suggest  at  least  one 
more  word— "Search."  "Seek  ye  first,"  and  "Why  of 
yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?"  Investigation 
is  not  generally  classed  among  the  Christian  virtues, 
but  the  "growth  in  grace"  of  the  Pauline  appeal  is  im- 
possible without  search,  the  spirit  of  study,  the  devout 
mind  as  well  as  the  devout  heart.  The  seeker  after 
truth  as  well  as  the  dispenser  of  love  is  he  who  truly 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Nazarene  and  realizes 
the  rounded  ideals  of  the  son  of  God. 


Much  has  been  said  and  felt  by  the  friendly  as  welf 
as  by  the  hostile  white  man  concerning  the  purchas- 
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ability  of  the  black  vote  in  Chicago,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  admit  that  there  has  been  too  much  ground  in  the 
past  for  this  criticism.  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
leading  representatives  of  the  colored  race  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  movement  to  make  Professor 
Charles  E.  Merriam,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Mayor  of  the- city.  Large  and  enthusiastic  meetings 
in  colored  churches  and  other  places  frequented  by 
colored  voters  were  held  in  the  interest  of  Professor 
Merriam's  candidacy,  at  which  colored  and  white 
speakers  have  urged  his  claim,  chief  of  which  is  that 
he  is  the  efficient  enemy  of  graft,  a  gentleman  of  acad- 
emic and  ethical  independence  of  machine  and 
machine  politics.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  plain  truth 
is  that  the  white  race  holds  no  monopoly  on  honest 
citizenship  and  is  not  immune  to  political  rascality. 
When  there  are  no  vote  buyers  among  the  white  men 
in  power,  there  will  be  no  vote  sellers  among  the  poor 
black  people  under  the  wheels.  The  disgrace  of  sell- 
ing a  vote  is  always  less  than  the  disgrace  of  buying 
votes.  Who  are  the  men  who  have  been  buying  col- 
ored "votes  in  Chicago?  Go  find  them  in  places  of 
honor  and  responsibility  to  which  white  men  have  ex- 
alted them. 


Now  that  the  Panama  Exposition  is  fixed  for  San 
Fr— -^ro  a  special  interest  gathers  around  the 
exhibit,  of  the  non-tangible  things  that  will  there  be 
olTcred  The  new  board  should  take  seriously  to 
heart  the  lesson  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chi- 
cago •  the  Court  of  Honor  with  its  splendid  architec- 
tiiral'display,  the  great  halls  crowded  with  the  bnlhant 
achievements  in  the  mechanical  and  fine  arts  have 
already  become  a  vague  dream.  They  abide  only  m 
the  memory  and  touch  the  lives  of  those  only  who  came 
in  immediate  contact  with  them,  but  the  great  con- 
gresses, particularly  the  high  Parliament  of  Religion 
held  on  the  Lake  front,  are  still  potent  in  thousands  of 
lives  who  did  not  see  or  hear,  but  who  are  still  reading 
and,  what  is  better,  thinking  on  lines  inspired  by  those 
gatherings.  San  Erancisco  is  the  front  door  of  the 
American  Continent  to  the  Oriental  world  The  non- 
Christian  religions  have  something  to  say  that  is  valu- 
able to  the  Christian  world,  and  America  has  some- 
thing valuable  to  give  to  Asia.  The  Parliament  of 
Religions  of  1893  can  be  duplicated  and  should  be, 
on  a^scale  as  extensive  and  with  a  program  more  delib- 
erate and  better  balanced  than  that  at  Chicago  San 
Francisco  should  prpfit  by  the  experience  of  Chicago, 
and  the  work  should  be  taken  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  where  it  was  left  unfinished  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  in  1893. 

•  No  "modern  improvement"  has  been  more  decried 
than  the  "city  flat."  The  apartment  house,  notwith- 
standing denunciations  and  ridicule,  has  increasingly 


appealed  to  the  real  estate  man.  It  seems  to  have 
[become  a  necessity  of  modern  urban  life.  So  it  is  a 
relief  to  the  ethical  sense  to  find  L.  M.  Smith,  an  ener- 
getic real  estate  man  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lincoln 
Centre,  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  city  flat  before 
the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board.  The  economic  advan- 
tages of  the  flat  are  obvious.  We  are  glad  to  have 
this  expert  testify  to  its  ethical  value.  This  is  Mr. 
Smith's  testimonial  as  reported  in  a  daily  paper: 

"We  are  face  to  face  with  a  new  order  of  things  domestic. 
Flat  life  is  here  and  still  coming.  It  demands  a  progressive 
and  intelligent  way  of  leasing.  Whether  it  is  an  agency  in 
the  development  of  higher  civilization  or  a  factor  in  the  evo- 
lution of  human  progress  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
through  my  observation  and  experience  that  there  is  not  one 
personal  quarrel  where  there  used  to  be  two;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  flats  have  increased  more  than  ten  to  one. 

"I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  flats  have  brought  about  in  less 
than  two  decades,  through  assimilation  of  new  ideas  by  per- 
sonal contact  with  tenants,  more  radical  liberations  from 
narrow  and  vicious  opinions,  intolerant  religious  and  political 
differences  and  racial  prejudices,  with  emphasis  on  the  latter, 
than  has  ever  come  to  mankind  from  any  source  in  the  same 
length  of  time." 

While  approving  of  the  city  flat,  Mr.  Smith,  with 
equal  clearness,  denounces  the  institution  of  "moving 
day."  Why  should  leases  be  made  out  in  the  cities 
only  to  the  first  of  May  or  the  first  of  October,  making 
these  days  a  terror  to  expressmen,  a  perplexity  and  a 
confusion  both  to  tenant  and  landlord?  Why  not  make 
out  all  leases  to  expire  one  year  from  date,  or,  better 
yet,  when  possible,  three  or  five  years  from  date? 
Such  an  innovation  would  soon  dissipate  the  horrors 
of  moving  day  and  restore  May  Day  again  to  its  ver- 
nal beauty  and  inspiration.  If  the  "flat"  has  come  to 
stay,  then  let  it  become  a  home  indeed.  Why  should 
not  individuals  have  realty  holdings  measured  on  the 
horizontal  as  well  as  on  the  vertical  ? 


An  exhibit  of  his  pictures  at  the  Thurber  Galleries 
in  Chicago  has  just  been  made  by  Henry  O.  Tanner, 
the  accomplished  artist  whose  work  has  received  the 
highest  commendation  from  the  critics  in  both  con- 
tinents. That  he  is  a  great  artist  all  agree ;  that  he  is 
the  greatest  artist  now  living  some  competent  judges 
assej-t.  Mr.  Tanner's  favorite  themes  are  scriptural. 
Among  those  exhibited  in  Chicago  that  attracted 
much  attention  are  the  paintings  of  the  "Holy  Family," 
"Mary  and  Elizabetli,"  "Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea," 
"Christ  Learning  to  Ride."  "Hills  Near  Jerusalem," 
"The  Hiding  of  Moses,"  "A  Lady  of  Jerusalem," 
and  among  the  smaller  ones  was  a  striking  portrait 
of  a  Jew  and  several  bits  of  Jerusalem  landscape. 
All  these  themes  were  handled  with  an  originality 
that  was  refreshing.  The  shadowy  Christ  on  the 
water,  and  the  affectionate  lad  leaning  upon  the  mother 
wlio  gives  him  his  reading  lesson,  stand  out  in  the 
niemo'i-y.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  five  or  six  of 
these  notable  paintings  are  to  stay  in  Chicago,  and  that 
Mr.  Tanner  will  return  to  his  work  in  Paris  and  to  his 
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elegant  suburban  home  with  his  accomplished  French 
wife  and  beautiful  children,  who  are  suspected  of  hav- 
ing served  as  models  in  some  of  these  pictures,  greatly 
encouraged.    Mr.  Tanner  is  a  gentleman  of  refined 
manners  and  shrinking  spirit,  and  this  is  all  that  need 
be  told  in  order  to  fix  his  place  in  the  social  as  well 
as  in  the  art  world.   But  to  the  confusion  of  the  clan- 
nish and  the  dismay  of  the  would-be  representatives 
of  the  superior  race,  it  must  be  said  that  Henry  O. 
Tanner  is  the  son  of  the  beloved  Bishop  Tanner,  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States.    In  both  the  father  and  the  son  is  the  race 
prejudice  rebuked  and  the  white   man's  arrogance 
abashed.    As  long  as  there  can  be  no  color  line  in 
commerce,  science,  art  and  piety,  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish such  lines  in  the  social  and  political  world  grows 
more  and  more  hopeless.    In  all  the  profound  esti- 
mates of  humanity  the  race  lines  are  superficial  and 
the  dread  of  contact  with  inferior  races  is  justified 
only  in  the  degrading  efifect  upon  the  lives  of  those 
who  are  afifeced  by  the  theory.    It  is  the  "superior" 
race  that  is  always  demoralized  by  its  contact  with 
the  alleged  inferior  race,  and  it  is  the  theory  of  inferi- 
ority, not  the  inferiority,  even  though  it  should  exist, 
that  corrupts  the  morals  of  the  arrogant  race,  as  the 
gruesome  history  of  the  British  soldier  in  India  and 
the  American  soldier  in  the   Philippines   has  sadly 
proved. 


The  following  letter  tells  its  own  story.  We  print 
it  not  only  for  the  appreciation  it  shows  of  Unity,  but 
also  that  the  generous  heart  may  perhaps  reach  the 
open  mind  and  the  open  soul.  Any  one  wishing  to 
avail  himself  of  the  kind  oi¥er  of  this  subscriber 
will  find  the  address  by  writing  to  Unity  office : 

'■'I  cannot  say  how  many  years  I  have  subscribed  for  and 
read  Unity,  satisfactory,  hope-inspiring  little  sheet  in  all 
that  time.  'Now  with  eighty-five  years,  plus  months,  of  life 
behind  me,  I  am  warned  to  use  well  my  time  remnant.  Can 
I  do  aught  with  all  these  papers?  I  believe  they  are  all 
saved.  You  may  say  they  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the 
needy  long  ago.  Perhaps  so,  but  they  were  not.  They  will 
go  to  the  paper  mill  or  into  the  flames  when  my  care  for 
them  ends,  probably.  The  pity  of  it!  The  thought  comes  to 
me  that  you  might  know  of  hungry  souls  in  regions  unknown 
to  me  who  would  pay  the  freight  on  the  barrel  or  box  con- 
taining these,  that  they  or  their  neighbor  might  be  enriched 
spiritually  and  intellectually  thereby.    How  may  it  be?" 

The  militant  Roosevelt  has  made  another  cyclonic 
visit  to  Chicago.  His  invasion  at  this  time  was  ostensi- 
bly to  deliver  the  Union  League  address  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  the  traditions  of  which  are  high.  On 
these  occasions  this  club  aims  to  secure  most  notable 
men  to  speak  the  deliberate  word  concerning  the  high- 
est patriotism  and  the  most  lasting  civilization.  Com- 
manding speakers  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have 
been  heard  on  these  occasions.  The  ex-president,  as 
is  his  wont,  espoused  a  lot  of  righteous  causes,  but, 
as  usual,  with  questionable  spirit,  and  with  a  manner 
so  vehement  that  it  becomes  transient.    Lauding  peace 


he  breathed  war,  appealing  to  reason  he  incited  passion. 
He  was  for  peace  with  a  doubled  fist,  and  he  still 
hopes  to  pacify  the  world  with  a  Big  Stick.   His  advo- 
cacy of  the  fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
emphatic.    Unity  has  ever  rejoiced  in  the  good  and 
brave  contributions  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  cleaner  poli- 
tics and  higher  patriotism,  but  it  has  also  always  de- 
plored the  deposit  of  savagery  that  it  detects  in  his 
vehemence.   It  is  a  question  when  he  leaves  a  city  after 
such  a  hurricane  of  enthusiasm,  whether  he  has  not 
left  behind  him  a  devastation  of  moral  ideals  rather 
than  a  purification  of  the  municipal  atmosphere.  The 
most  questionable  role  in  which  he  appeared  during 
his  last  visit  was  that  of  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  National  Boy  Scout  movement.   If  the  newspapers 
are  to  be  trusted,  thousands  of  boys  in  uniforms  were 
made  wild  with  his  militant  appeals  to  the  heroic  in 
their  nature.    The  newspapers  showed  catching  pic- 
tures of  long  lines  of  uniformed  boys  headed  by  brass 
bands  and  banners,  and  each  boy  carried  a  pike,  which, 
though  made  of  pine  and  painted  white,  was  painfully 
suggestive  of  a  militarism  with  which  the  average  boy 
is  unfortunately  already  surcharged.    We  know  that 
the  Boy  Scouts  organization  makes  much  of  wood- 
craft and  civic  and  physical  development;  we  know 
also  that  many  good  people  who  are  enlisted  in  the 
"war  against  war"  believe  that  these  human  and  hu- 
manizing activities  will  more  than  counteract  the  mar- 
tial spirit  which  they  deplore,  but  Unity  persists  in  its 
anxiety  ,  lest  the  thing  that  catches  the  boy  may  not  be 
the  thing  the  boy  most  ..needs.    We  like  better  that 
other  picture  in  the  same  daily  paper  which  displayed 
the  boys  with  pikes,  the  picture  which  showed  the 
Junior  Civic  League  boys  and  girls  of  the  Park  Manor 
public  school,  whose  membership  is  confined  to  the 
eighth  grade.    This  phalanx  was  marching  forth  for 
their  Friday  afternoon  campaign,  having  armed  them- 
selves at  the  school  arsenal  with  the  artillery  of  rakes, 
brooms  and  hoes,  the  campaign  of  the  day  having 
already  been  mapped  out  in  carefully  prepared  charts 
of  the  districts.    We  know  that  this  column  looks  stu- 
pid compared  with  the  other,  we  know  that  it  is  as- 
sumed that  their  business  is  prosaic,  unpoetic,  dull, 
wearisome,  but  so  is  life  until  it  is  touched  with  the 
Tolstoyan  spirit  of  service  and  sacrifice.    We  believe 
that  in  the  long  run  boys  and  girls  are  more  vulnerable 
to  the  persuasions  of  Lyof  Tolstoy  than  they  are  to  the 
military  inspirations  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


THE  GRAY  NORNS 

What  do  you  bring  in  yoTir  sacks,  Gray  Girls? 

"Rea-sand  and  sorrow." 
What  is  that  mist  that  behind  you  whirls? 

"The  souls  of  to-morrow." 

What  are  those  shapes  on  the  windy  coasts? 

"The  dead  souls  going." 
And  what  are  those  loads  on  the  backs  of  the  ghosts? 

"The  seed  of  their  sowing!" 

— Edwin  Markham  in  The  Vedenta  Magazin" 
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Unitarian  Hymn  Writers 

II 

John  White  Chadzuick  and  William  Channing  Gannett 

BY  HENRY  WILDER  fOOTE 


[This  article  is  one  of  a  series  on  American  hymnody  which 
is  being  published  in  the  Unitarian  Advance.  It  is  here 
reprinted  by  permission.] 

The  year  1840  was  remarkable  in  the  annals  of 
Unitarian  hymnody  for  the  birth  of  three  men  who 
have  contributed  more  to  it  than  any  others  since 
Samuel  Longfellow  and  Samuel  Johnson.  The  hymns 
of  Rev.  Frederic  Lucian  Hosmer, — the  greatest  of  the 
three, — were  discussed  in  the  October  number  of  The 
Unitarian  Advance.  But  Rev.  William  Channing 
Gannett  and  the  late  John  White  Chadwick  have  also 
made  precious,  if  less  rich  and  extensive,  contribu- 
tions to  our  hymn-books.  All  three  were  graduates  of 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  in  different  years, 
though  they  were  of  the  same  age;  Chadwick  gradu- 
ating in  '64,  Mr.  Gannett  in  '68,  Mr.  Hosmer  in  '69. 
John  White  Chadwick  went  a  few  months  after  gradu- 
ation to  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  in 
December,  1904,  but  ten  days  before  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination.  In  the  days  when  he  was 
at  the  Divinity  School  there  prevailed  the  laudable 
custom  of  asking  the  students  to  write  hymns  for  their 
own  Visitation  Day,  or  graduation  exercises.  Doubt- 
i<^sc  \  c,;  many  poor  hymns  were  produced,  but  also 
from  time  to  time  a  really  good  one  appeared,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  find  how  great  is  the  debt  owed  by 
modern  hymn-books  to  these  occasions.  Chadwick 
wrote  the  hymn  for  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  '64, 
and  it  has  found  its  way  into  common  use, 

Eternal  ruler  of  the  ceaseless  round 

Of  circling  planets  singing  on  their  way ; 

Guide  of  the  nations  from  the  night  profound 
Into  the  glory  of  the  perfect  day; 

Rule  in  our  hearts,  that  we  may  ever  be         -    -  ' 

Guided  and  strengthened,  and  upheld  by  thee. 

All  through  his  life  he  was  a  writer  of  prose  and 
verse,  and  in  his  poetry  are  to  be  found  a  round  dozen 
hymns.  Probably  the  best  known  of  all  is  his  lovely 
song, 

It  singeth  low  in  every  heart. 

He  intended  that  it  should  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 
Auld  Lang  Syne,  counting  that  worthy  of  more  digni- 
fied words  than  the  traditional  ones,  and  one  some- 
times still  finds  it  set  to  that  tune.  But  he  wrote  bet- 
ter than  he  knew,  words  too  noble  and  uplifting  to  be 
worthily  set  to  the  folksong  with  its  associations  with 
convivial  occasions.  The  hymn  cannot  be  sung  to  that 
tune  in  church  without  serious  injury  to  the  worship- 
ful spirit  of  a  congregation, — and  it  need  never  be  set 
thus,  for  there  is  a  fine  hymn-tune  which  suits  it  ad- 
mirably, Ward's  "Materna,"  To  that  setting  it  is  full 
of  uplift  and  inspiration. 

.It  viingeth  low  in  every  heart, 

We  hear  it  each  and  all, — 
A  song  of  those  who  answer  not, 

TTowcver  we  may  call; 
They  throng  the  silence  of  the  breast, 

We  see  them  as  of  yore, — 
The  kind,  the  brave,  the  true,  the  sweet, 

Who  walk  with  us  no  more. 
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'Tis  hard  to  take  the  burden  up, 

When  these  have  laid  it  down; 
They  brightened  all  the  joy  of  life. 

They  softened  every  frown; 
But,  oh!  'tis  good  to  think  of  them 

When  we  are  troubled  sore; 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  such  have  been. 

Though  they  are  here  no  more! 

More  homelike  seems  the  vast  unknown, 

Since  they  have  entered  there; 
To  follow  them  were  not  so  hard. 

Wherever  they  may  fare; 
They  cannot  be  where  God  is  not. 

On  any  sea  or  shore; 
Whate'er  betides,  thy  love  abides, 

Our  God,  forevermore. 

Another  of  his  hymns  written  the  year  after  he  left 
the  Divinity  School,  is  the  beautiful  one  beginning, 

0  Love  Divine,  of  all  that  is 
The  sweetest  still  and  best;— 

It  is  a  "song  of  trust,"  akin  in  spirit  to  the  trustful 
hymns  of  Whittier  and  of  Mr.  Hosmer,  with  a  verse 
about  prayer  which  is  the  liberal's  phrasing  of  Mont- 
gomery's famous  verse, . 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 

Uttered  or  unexpressed, 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire. 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Chadwick  sings, 

I  do  not  pray  because  I  would, 

I  pray  because  I  must ; 
There  is  no  meaning  in  my  prayer 

But  thankfulness  and  trust; 
And  thou  wilt  hear  the  thought  I  mean. 

And  not  the  words  I  say; 
Wilt  hear  the  thanks  among  the  words 

That  only  seem  to  pray. 

Still  more  akin  to  Whittier  in  style  and  spirit  are 
Chadwick's  less  familiar  verses  beginning, 

Thy  seamless  robe  conceals  Thee  not, 

But  for  his  signature  it  might  easily  pass  as  a  selection 
from  Whittier's  "Eternal  Goodness,"  or  "Our  Mas- 
ter." In  Chadwick's  song  the  "seamless  robe"  is  the 
world  of  nature  about  us,  "the  living  garment  of  God, 
which  reveals  him  to  the  wise,  but  hides  him  from 
the  foolish."  The  glory  of  God  irradiates  the  veil  be- 
hind which  the  divine  Presence  moves. 

Thy  seamless  robe  conceals  Thee  not. 
From  earnest  hearts  and  true; 
The  glory  of  Tliy  pprfectness 
Shines  all  its  texture  through. 

And  on  its  flowing  hem  we  read, 
As  Thou  dost  linger  near. 
The  message  of  a  love  more  deep 
Than  any  depth  of  fear. 

And  so  no  move  our  hearts  sliall  plead 
For  mirae'e  or  sign; 
Thy  order  and  Tliy  faitlifiilncss 
Are  all  in  all  divine. 

These  are  Thy  revelations  vast 
From  earliest  days  of  yore; 
These  are  our  confidence  and  peace; 
We  cannot  ask  for  more. 

Later  Chadwick  struck  sonictliing  of  the  note  which 
is  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Gannett's  hymns,  and,  once  at 
least,  phrased  in  a  hymn  the  evolutionary  conception  of 
religion.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  gleam  of 
these  earliest  sparks,  as  the  poetic  steel  first  strikes 
the  flint  of  the.  doctrine  of  evolution.    Except  for  the 
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verses  of  Chadwick  and  of  Mr.  Gannett  this  new  vein 
of  thought,  so  rich  in  fresh  possibilities  of  religious 
inspiration,  has  hardly  been  touched.  Though  the 
hymnology  of  this  century  ought  to  produce  many 
finer  expressions  of  this  idea  Chadwick's  hymn  is  well 
worth  noting  as  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  adapt 
the  theme  to  worshipping  tongues. 

Thou  whose  spirit  dwells  in  all, 
Primal  source  of  life  and  mind; 
In  the  clod  as  in  the  soul, 
Ever  full  and  unconfined! 

Thine  the  atom's  faintest  thrill; 
Thine  the  humblest  creature's  breath; 
Prophet-soul  in  every  kind, 
Yearning  still  through  life  and  death;  ' 

t 

Yearning  for  the  crowning  race, 
Man,  in  whom  at  last  is  told 
Every  secret  strange  and  sweet 
From  the  farthest  days  of  old. 

Secrets,  too,  of  things  to  be 
In  the  cycles  on  before; 
Love  that  stronger  is  than  death, 
Life  with  Thee,  forevermore. 

Finally  there  is  the  noble  hymn  which  he  wrote  for 
the  .twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  installation.  It 
sums  up  with  exquisite  feeling  the  blessings  of  the 
years  that  are  past,  the  tender  love  of  the  Providence 
who  through  all  change  is  unchanging. 

0  Thou,  whose  perfect  goodness  crowns 
With  peace  and  joy  this  sacred  day. 
Our  hearts  are  glad  for  all  the  years 
Thy  love  has  kept  us  in  thy  way.- 

For  common  tasks  of  help  and  cheer, 
For  quiet  hours  of  thought  and  prayer, 
For  moments  when  we  seemed  to  feel 
The  breath  of  a  diviner  air; 

-        For  mutual  love  and  trust  that  keep 

Unchanged  through  all  the  changing  time; 
For  friends  within  the  veil  who  thrill 
Our  spirits  with  a  hope  sublime: — 

For  this,  and  more  than  words  can  say, 
We  praise  and  bless  thy  holy  name. 
Come  life  or  death,  enough  to  know 
That  thou  art  evermore  the  same! 

Mr.  Gannett,  whose  longest  pastorates  have  been  at 
St.  Paul  and  at  Rochester,  has  also  written  about  a 
dozen  hymns,  of  which  several  are  sure  of  a  lasting 
place.  And  he  also  is  recognized  with  gratitude  by 
many  congregations,  especially  in  the  West,  as  an  edi- 
tor, with  Mr.  Hosmer  and  Rev.  James  Vila  Blake,  of 
Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals,  published  30  years  ago, 
and  soon  to  reappear  from  the  press,  renovated  and 
brought  up  to  date  by  Mr.  Hosmer  and  Mr.  Gan- 
nett. Two  of  Mr.  Gannett's  most  striking  hymns 
were  written  in  1873,  about  the  same  time,  and  evi- 
dently flowed  from  the  same  vein  of  inspiration.  Bet- 
ter than  any  other  hymns  which  have  yet  appeared 
they  express  the  modern  sense  of  the  divine  imma- 
nent in  nature.  They  are  the  poetical  expression  of  an 
evolutionist,  almost  as  distinctly  as  is  Professor  Car- 
ruth's, 

A  fire-mist  and  a  planet. 

The  first  of  them, "Consider  the  lilies  how  they 
grow,"  is  probably  the  most  widely  known  of  all  Mr. 
Gannett's  hymns,  and,  so  far  as  this  writer  knows,  it 
is  the  earliest  expression  in  hymnody  of  the  evolu- 
tionary conception  of  the  universe,  antedating  both 


Chadwick's  hymn  quoted  above,  and  Mr.  Gannett's 
own  still  finer  treatment  of  the  same  theme,  consid- 
ered below : 

He  hides  within  the  lily 

A  strong  and  tender  care. 
That  wins  the  earth-born  atoms 

To  glory  of  the  air; 
He  weaves  the  shining  garments 

Unceasingly  and  still, 
Along  the  quiet  waters. 

In  niches  of  the  hill. 

We  linger  at  the  vigil 

With  him  who  bent  the  knee 
To  watch  the  old-time  lilies 

In  distant  Galilee; 
And  still  the  worship  deepens. 

And  quckens  into  new. 
As  brightening  down  the  ages 

God's  secret  thrilleth  through. 

0  Toiler  of  the  lily, 

Thy  touch  is  in  the  Man! 
No  leaf  that  dawns  to  petal 

But  hints  the  angel-plan. 
The  flower-horizons  open! 

The  blossom  vaster  shows! 
We  hear  thy  wide  worlds  echo, — 

See  how  the  lily  grows! 

Shy  yearnings  of  the  savage, 

Unfolding  thought  by  thought, 
To  holy  lives  are  lifted, 

To  visions  fair  are  wrought; 
The  races  rise  and  cluster. 

And  evils  fade  and  fall, 
Till  chaos  blooms  to  beauty. 

Thy  purpose  crowning  all! 

The  second  of  these  hymns  of  1873  is  his  fine 
The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  Place, — 

— beautiful  phrasing  of  the  divine  life  incarnate  in 
nature  and  in  man.    But  it  is  less  suited  to  the  average 
congregation,  which  is  liable  to  puzzle  over  the  line, 
Shekinah  of  the  snowflake, — 

and  to  wonder  what  "Shekinah"  means. 

No  such  criticism  can  be  brought  against  .the  splen- 
did hymn  which  Mr.  Gannett  wrote  in  1893,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Parliament  of  Religion,  to  be  sung 
to  Dyke's  noble  tune  Nicsea.  In  the  writer's  opinion 
this  is  Mr.  Gannett's  finest  hymn.  Certainly  it  is  more 
expressive  of  the  religion  of  the  modern  man  than  is 
Heber's  famous  hymn  inspired  by  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Revelation  and  written  for  Trinity  Sunday, — 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty, 

for  which  Dykes  composed  the  tune  which  has  car- 
ried it  far  and  wide.  Even  in  the  modified  version  of 
this  hymn,  as  usually  sung  by  Unitarians,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  how  much  real  meaning  the  imagery  of 
Christian  mythology  has  for  today.  The  saints  "cast- 
ing down  their  golden  crowns  around  the  glassy  sea," 
and  the  cherubim  and  seraphim  are  echoes  of  ancient 
belief  rather  than  vital  figures  in  the  religion  of  the 
20th  century.  The  power  of  Mr.  Gannett's  hymns 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  finely  wrought  forms  of  real 
lyrical  beauty  he  has  expressed  the  living  beliefs  of  our 
own  time.  It  is  the  God  Immanent  whom  he  wor- 
ships, the  God  who  is  working  out  his  will  through 
the  great  evolutionary  processes.  Observe  with  what 
skill  the  thought  is  developed  in  his  finest  hymn.  In 
the  first  verse  morning  and  night,  suns  and  worlds 
praise  the  Creator ;  then  the  generations  of  living 
things ;  then  the  "groping  nations"  of  men,  seeking 
after  the  divine  light ;  and  finally  comes  the  splendid 
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consummation  of  the  soul's  conviction  that  nothing 
can  separate  it  from  the  Eternal  Love.  Mr.  Gannett 
has  within  a  few  years  revised  this  hymn,  and  it  is 
given  here  as  he  now  authorizes  it : 

Bring,  0  Morn,  thy  music!    Night,  thy  stars  and  silence! 

Oceans,  laugh  the  rapture  to  the  storm-winds  coursing  free! 
Suns  and  worlds  are  singing.  Thou  art  our  Creator, 

Who  wert,  and  art,  and  evermore  shalt  be! 

Life  and  Death,  thy  creatures,  praise  thee.  Mighty  Giver! 

Praise  and  prayer  are  rising  in  thy  beast  and  bird  and  tree; 
Lo!  they  praise  aand  vanish,  vanish  at  thy  bidding, — 

Who  wert,  and  art,  and  evermore  shalt  be! 

Light  us!  lead  us!  love  us!  cry  thy  groping  nations, 

Pleading  in  the  thousand  tongues,  but  naming  only  thee, 

Weaving  blindly  out  thy  holy,  happy  purpose, — 
Who  wert,  and  art,  and  evermore  shalt  be! 

Life  nor  Death  can  part  us,  0  thou  Love  Eternal, 

Shepherd  of  the  wandering  star  and  souls  that  wayward 
flee! 

Homeward  draws  the  spirit  to  thy  Spirit  yearning. 
Who  wert,  and  art,  and  evermore  shalt  be! 

These  are  Mr.  Gannett's  most  notable  hymns.  They 
are  now  finding  recognition  outside  our  own  body, 
though  slowly,  because  of  their  modernity  of  thought 
and  their  poetical  phrasings.  They  are  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  sentimental  doggerel  produced  by 
conventional  piety  to  become  speedily  popular.  But 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  win  an  honored  place  in 
American  hymnody,  as  the  modern  theology  wins 
its  way  and  seeks  to  express  itself  in  forms  of  lyrical 
teauty.  Inevitably  the  coming  faith  will  learn  to 
sing  these  songs  with  grateful  appreciation. 

Another  hymn  by  Mr.  Gannett  which  is  finding  its 
way  into  the  books  is  his  "Year  of  the  Lord,"  a  song  of 
praise  in  winter  for  all  the  blessings  of  the  year.  It 
is  less  unusual  than  the  hymns  already  quoted,  but 
its  freshness  is  well  shown  in  this  verse : 

Praise  him  for  his  summer  rain. 
Feeding  day  and  night  the  grain; 
Praise  him  for  his  tiny  s  ed, 
Folding  all  his  world  shall  need; 
Praise  him  for  his  garden  root. 
Meadow  grass  and  orchard  fruit; 
Praise  for  hills  and  valleys  broad, 
Each  the  table  of  the  Lord! 

Other  poems  of  Mr.  Gannett's  have  appeared  in 
the  hymn-books,  but  for  the  most  part  they  belong 
rather  to  private  devotion  than  to  public  worship. 
This,  for  instance,  is  true  of  his  quaint,  delightful 
verses : 

I  hear  it  often  in  the  dark, 

I  hear  it  in  the  light, — 

Where  is  the  voice  that  calls  to  me 

With  such  a  quiet  might? 

Even  the  stanzas  sometimes  culled  from  this  poem, 
beginning, 

0  God  within,  so  close  to  me, 

are  hardly  suited  to  congregational  use;  they  belong 
too  markedly  to  individual  experience.  Yet  they  are 
full  of  charm  and  beauty. 

Thy  heaven  is  mine, — my  very  soul! 

Thy  words  are  sweet  and  strong; 
They  fill  my  inward  silences 

With  music  and  with  song. 

They  send  me  challongos  to  right. 

And  loud  rebuKe  my  ill; 
They  ring  my  bells  of  victory, 

They  breathe  my  "Peace,  be  still!" 

Truly  our  liberal  churches  may  well  be  grateful  for 
these  two  singers  of  the  modern  faith,  who  with  Mr. 


Hosmer,  have  so  nobly  carried  on  the  traditions  of  our 
earlier  hymnody.  So  long  as  we  shall  continue  to 
produce  hymns  like  these  we  shall  hold  a  worthy 
place  in  the  religious  life  of  America. 


The  Progressive  Friends  of  Longwood 


[This  paper  was  written  by  Elizabeth  Lloyd  several  years 
ago,  before  the  Longwood  Friends  celebrated  their  fiftieth  an- 
niversary. The  annual  meeting  is  held  the  first  Sixth-day 
and  Seventh-day  in  Sixtli  month,  with  a  meeting  for  worship 
on  the  succeeding  First-day.) — From  the  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer.] 

In  the  southern  part  of  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, stands  a  neat  frame  meeting-house,  surrounded 
by  a  large  grove  of  beautiful  trees.  It  is  a  mile  from 
the  nearest  village  or  post-office,  and  almost  two  miles 
from  a  railroad.  Yet  in  this  house  there  has  been  held 
annually,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  a  conference  of  three 
or  four  days'  duration,  for  the  discussion  of  the  most 
advanced  reform  measures,  beginning  with  the  move- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery  in  America. 
A  few  miles  to  the  south  lay  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line;  slaves  were  continually  escaping  over  the  bor- 
der and  seeking  havens  of  refuge,  and  no  Friend 
worthy  of  the.  name  could  refuse  to  shelter  these  fu- 
gitives and  help  them  on  their  northward  way.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  several  well-defined  routes  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  traversed  Chester  and  Lancas- 
ter counties,  most  of  whose  stations  were  in  the  houses 
(or  barns)  of  Friends. 

When  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  1833,  several  Friends  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  object  departed  from  their  custom  of 
seclusion  and  attended  its  meetings.  Being  thus 
brought  into  close  contact  with  Christians  of  other 
denominations,  they  discovered  that  all  ministers  who 
received  a  compensation  for  preaching  were  not  "hire- 
lings," and  that  a  field  of  labor  was  opened  before 
them  in  which  the  children  of  God,  sinking  all  minor 
difiierences,  were  called  to  unite  their  forces  for  the 
preservation  of  human  liberty.  A  branch  of  this  So- 
ciety was  organized  in  Kennett  Square;  for  a  time 
the  Friends'  meeting-house- was  opened  for  anti-sla- 
very meetings;  and  here  Charles  C.  Burleigh,  one  of 
the  keenest  logicians  that  America  has  ever  produced, 
made  his  first  anti-slavery  speech.  Not  satisfied  with 
belonging  to  an  independent  organization,  the  Friends 
who  opposed  slavery  were  continually  introducing  the 
subject  into  the  meetings  for  business,  in  the  hope 
that  the  meeting,  as  a  boay,  would  make  an  appeal  for 
immediate  and  universal  emancipation.  This  was  a 
constant  cause  of  discord  and  the  discussions  that 
arose  were  not  altogether  Friendly  in  character.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Stephen  S.  Foster  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  in  the  spring  of  1845. 

This  zealous  abolition  worker  had  discovered  that 
pro-slavery  people  would  not  attend  anti-slavery  meet- 
ings, and  that  in  order  to  convert  them  he  must  go 
where  they  were,  so  he  went  into  the  churches  of  var- 
ious denominations  and  demanded  a  hearing.  Some- 
times the  people  listened  to  him,  but  often  he  was  un- 
ceremoniously ejected,  and  in  some  instances  he  had 
been  stoned  and  even  imprisoned.  His  salient  char- 
acteristics are  happily  set  forth  in  these  humorous 
lines  by  Lowell : 

"Hard  by,  as  calm  as  summer  even. 
Smiles  the  reviled  and  ])olted  Stephen, 
Who  studied  mineralogy, 
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Not  with  soft  book  upon  the  knee. 
But  learned  the  properties  of  stones 
By  contact  sharp  of  fiesh  and  bones, 
And  made  the  experimentum  crucis 
With  his  own  body's  vital  juices; 
A  man  with  caoutchouc  endurance, 
A  perfect  gem  for  life  insurance; 
A  kind  of  maddened  John  the  Baptist, 
To  whom  the  hardest  word  comes  aptest; 
Who,  struck  by  stone  or  brick  ill-starred, 
Hurls  back  an  epithet  as  hard. 
Which,  deadlier  than  stone  or  brick. 
Has  a  propensity  to  stick." 

It  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  that  this  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  for  the  sake  of  righteousness  was 
the  guest  of  Isaac  and  Dinah  Mendenhall,  and  that 
they  expected  to  take  him  with  them  to  Western 
Quarterly  Meeting,  at  London  Grove,  of  which  Ken- 
nett  Monthly  Meeting  is  a  branch.  This  is  held  in 
the  largest  country  meeting-house  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  those  days  there  were  sometimes  a  thousand 
people  in  attendance  at  the  spring  meeting.  What 
happened  on  this  occasion  was  related  by  a  venerable 
Friend  when  past  his  eightieth  year,  substantially  as 
follows : 

"We  knew  Stephen  was  going  to  be  there,  and  we 
felt  pretty  sure  the  spirit  would  move  him  to  speak; 
if  it  did  we  realized  that  there  would  be  trouble.  We 
had  heard  of  his  being  carried  out  of  one  meeting- 
house and  we  didn't  propose  that  this  should  happen 
at  London  Grove.  I  don't  say  that  what  we  did  was 
exactly  right  or  Friendly,  but  young  folks  are  some- 
times lacking  in  discretion.  I  was  one  of  a  dozen 
young  men  who  went  to  meeting  in  good  time  and 
seated  ourselves,  as  though  it  just  happened  so,  near 
the  main  aisle  well  up  toward  the  front,  so  that  if 
there  was  any  trouble  Stephen  would  have  a  body- 
guard. 

"When  the  first  meeting  was  about  half  over  he  got 
up  and  said,  T  came  to  speak  for  the  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  our  brethren  who  are  in  bondage,  who 
have  no  one  to  speak  for  them' ;  before  he  could  get 
any  further  a  Friend  in  the  gallery  told  him  to  sit 
down.  He  made  two  more  attempts  to  speak,  but 
there  was  so  much  confusion  that  he  couldn't  be 
heard,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  somebody  closed  the  par- 
tition between  the  men  and  women. 

"As  soon  as  it  got  a  little  quieter  Stephen  said,  T 
see  that  I  cannot  get  a  hearing  in  this  house ;  I  would 
have  been  throu^'h  by  this  time  if  you  had  not  inter- 
rupted me.  I  will  go  outside  and  all  who  wish  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  may  follow.' 

"He  went  out  and  took  more  than  half  of  the  men's 
meeting  with  him.  The  women  got  wind  of  what 
was  going  on  and  half  of  them  came  out  too.  Then 
Stephen  stood  upon  the  horseblock  and  said  what 
was  on  his  mind." 

Doubtless  many  of  those  who  went  out  at  this  time 
acted  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  while  others 
were  prompted  by  idle  curiosity,  but  there  were  some 
who  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  solemn  responsibil- 
ity of  the  occasion.  A  woman  Friend  who  was  one 
of  the  last  to  leave  the  house  and  who  afterward  be- 
came one  of  the  most  earnest  workers  in  the  new  or- 
ganiz'ition,  thus  expresses  her  feelings : 

"My  sympathies  were  wholly  with  the  radicals,  but 
our  family  had  grown  up  feeling  that  the  Friends  were 
'a  chosen  people.'  My  ancestors  on  every  side,  for 
five,  seven,  and  more  generations  had  been  devoted 
Friends,  some  of  them  even  to  a  degree  of  persecution 
long  ago ;  and  when  I  faced  the  conditions  there  I 
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realized  that  to  go  out  of  the  house  then  meant  a  sep- 
aration from  this  elect  people,  and  it  was  akin  to 
leaving  one's  very  own  family  for  conscience'  sake. 
But  directly  came  the  thought,  'If  I  stay  of  what  use 
will  I  be  in  the  Society?  If  I  go  out  /  will  count  as 
one  more  on  the  right  side.'  This  decided  me,  and  I 
rose  from  my  seat  by  the  partition  up  stairs  and 
quietly  went  down  and  out  to  where  Foster  was 
speaking." 

After  the  meeting  was  over  a  number  of  the  leaders 
-held  counsel  together  and  appointed  a  conference  in 
Marlboro  meeting-house  a  week  or  two  later,  Marl- 
boro being  one  of  the  four  preparative  meetings  of 
which  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting  is  composed.  Sev- 
eral similar  meetings  were  held  during  the  summer, 
which  are  now  spoken  of  as  the  "Marlboro  Confer- 
ences," and  in  them  were  discussed  slavery,  free 
speech,  a  broader  religion,  temperance,  and  reform  in 
general.  The  Friends  and  their  sympathizers  who  at- 
tended these  conferences,  for  several  years  held  their 
meetings  for  worship  in  Marlboro  meeting-hoase  after 
the  regular  meeting  for  the  day  was  over.  Finally 
the  conservative  element  bolted  the  doors  against  them, 
and  after  some  assertion  of  their  rights  by  forcing 
the  doors  and  picking  locks,  they  retired  to  a  small 
house  built  for  another  purpose  whose  owner  offered 
them  its  use.  The  little  body  of  earnest  thinkers  thus 
organized  felt  the  need  of  a  freer  interchange  of  ideas 
with  liberal  minds  elsewhere,  and  in  1853  they  is- 
sued a  call  for  a  general  religious  conference,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  yearly  meeting  in 
PennsyLania,  from  which  we  quote  the  concluding 
paragraphs. 

"The  Society  of  Friends  has  been  a  theater  of 
agitation  for  years,  growing  out  of  ecclesiastical  dom- 
ination on  the  one  hand  and  the  demand  for  p-ractical 
righteousness  on  the  other ;  a  domination  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  primitive  Quakerism,  seek- 
ing to  suppress  free  thought,  and  to  exclude  from 
membership  those  whose  lives  are  without  blemish, 
whose  example  in  word  and  deed  is  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light,  and  who  are  seeking  to  know  and  to  do 
the  will  of  God  at  whatever  sacrifice;  a  domination 
which  has  been  deemed  so  intolerable  that  in  the 
states  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  Yearly 
Meetings  have  been  formed.  Two  of  these  have 
taken  the  name  of  Congregational  Friends,  and  two 
others  that  of  Progressive  Friends.  They  invite  to 
membership  'all  those  who  look  to  God  as  a  universal 
Father  and  who  regard  as  one  brotherhood  the  whole 
family  of  man.' 

"In  view  of  facts  like  these,  and  believing  there  is 
an  extensive  preparation  of  mind  for  such  a  move- 
ment, we  cordially  invite,  not  only  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  all  those  who  feel  the  want  of 
social  and  religious  co-operation,  and  believe  that  a 
society  may  be  formed  recognizing  the  Progressive 
Element,  which  will  divorce  Religion  from  Technical 
Theology,  to  meet  with  us  in  General  Conference  at 
Friends'  Meeting  House, — 'Old  Kennett,' — in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  First-day,  the  22nd  of  Fifth 
month,  1853,  to  deliberate  upon  such  a  plan  of  organi- 
zation as  may  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  those 
assembled,  and  to  take  action  upon  such  other  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  human  duty  and  welfare  as  may 
appear  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  assembly." 

This  call  was  signed  by  thirty-eight  men  and 
twenty  women,*  most  of  whom  were  residents  of 
Chester  and  the  adjoining  counties.    It  is  worthy  of 
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note  that  at  least  three  women  signed  this  document 
whose  husbands'  names  do  not  appear,  though  they 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  The  most 
eminent  of  the  signers  were  Oliver  Johnson  and 
Robert  Purvis.  The  former  had  drifted  from  the 
Orthodox  Congregational  Church  in  New  England 
for  the  same  reason  that  these  Pennsylvania  Quakers 
had  cut  loose  from  their  moorings.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  the  twelve  men  who  signed  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  a 
"nigger  school-house"  in  Boston  in  1832;  later  on  he 
was  for  many  years  editor  of  The  Anti-slavery  Stand- 
ard. Robert  Purvis  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society.  He  was  a 
Moor  who  had  married  an  African  woman  and  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  African  race.  Those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him  will  never  forget  the  refinement  of 
his  manners,  the  dignity  of  his  bearing,  his  eloquence 
as  a  speaker,  and  his  genial  wit  in  private  conversa- 
tion. 

In  response  to  the  call  several  hundred  people  gath- 
ered in  Old  Kennett  Friends'  meeting-house,  which 
is  about  four  miles  from  Kennett  Square,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Progressive  Friends  was  organized.  The 
name  was  chosen  to  indicate  that  the  members  retained 
their  belief  in  the  principles  of  Friends,  "with  the  ad- 
ded conviction  that  religious  opinions  should  keep 
pace  with  human  intelligence."  At  this  opening 
meeting  letters  of  greeting  and  encouragement  were 
read  from  Theodore  Parker,  Gerritt  Smith,  Cassius 
M.  Clay,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson,  and  others.  A  resolution  declar- 
ing for  "equal  brotherhood  without  regard  to  sex, 
color,  or  condition"  was  adopted,  after  an  animated 
discussion  participated  in  by  Lucretia  Mott  and  that 
remarkable  colored  woman,  Sojourner  Truth. 

*This  is  the  full  list  of  the  names  appended  to  the  call: 
Amos  Preston,  Jonathan  Lamborn,  Moses  Pennoek,  Mary  I. 
Pennock,  Benjamin  Pyle,  Esther  Hayes,  Castner  Hanway, 
Sumner  Stebbins,  Hannah  Cox,  Jesse  Pennock,  Hannah  M. 
Darlington,  Oliver  Johnson,  James  Meredith,  Sarah  B.  Dug- 
dale,  William  Barnard,  Joseph  A.  Dugdale.  Ruth  Dugdale, 
Eusebius  Barnard,  Isaac  Meredith,  Thamazine  P.  Mere- 
dith, Isaac  Mendenhall,  Dinah  Mendenhall,  Vincent  Bar- 
nard, Benjamin  Kent,  Thomas  Borton,  Beulah  Borton, 
Bartholomew  Kussell,  Rebecca  Russell,  Ann  Coates,  James 
Fulton,  Ann  Fulton,  Enoch  S.  Ilannum,  Enoch  L.  Taylor,  Alice 
Eliza  Hambleton,  James  Truman,  Mary  A.  Truman,  Simon 
Barnard,  Sarah  D.  Barnard,  James  Painter,  Rebecca  L.  Fus- 
sell,  Ephraim  Wilson,  George  Chapman.  Richard  Janney,  Cyrus 
M.  Burleigh,  Robert  Purvis,  Harriet  Purvis,  Elijah  F.  Penny- 
packer,  Jacob  L.  Paxson,  Barclay  Ivins,  Fannie  Schofleld, 
Mahlon  B.  Linton,  Thomas  Garrett,  Edward  Webb,  William 
Webb,  Rowland  Johnson,  Henrietta  Wolcott  Johnso'n. 

In  1854  the  annual  gathering  assembled  at  the  same 
place,  but  after  the  second  day's  deliberation  the 
Friends  that  were  not  "progressive"  locked  the  doors, 
and  the  session  was  concluded  in  a  hall  in  the  village 
of  Hamorton,  half  a  mile  distant.  During  this  session 
committees  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  crime  and  the  treatment  of  criminals,  to  study  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  to  prepare  a  testi- 
mony concerning  amusements. 

It  was  now  decided  that  the  Progressive  Friends 
must  have  a  permanent  abiding  place  to  which  they 
would  have  an  undisputed  title,  and  what  more  fitting 
spot  could  be  chosen  than  a  few  acres  of  Longwood 
Farm,  the  home  of  John  and  Hannah  Cox?  These 
Friends  were  faithful  conductors  of  the  Underground 
Railroad  and  hospitable  entertainers  of  visitors  who 
came  from  a  distance  to  attend  the  meetings.  It  was 
til"  'iftictli  anniversary  of  their  marriage  that  fur- 
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nished  the  theme  of  Whittier's  poem,  "The  Golden 
Wedding  at  Longwood."  By  the  next  spring  a  sim- 
ple and  comfortable  house  was  built  here,  which  was 
relieved  from  plainness  by  a  picturesque  and  roomy 
porch.  It  would  seat  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred people,  and  into  it  five  hundred  have  more  than 
once  been  packed.  The  railroad  had  not  yet  made  a 
near  approach  and  the  only  public  conveyance  was 
the  stage  coach ;  but  most  of  those  who  attended  the 
yearly  gatherings  came  in  their  own  carriages,  some 
of  them  driving  thirty  and  forty  miles. 

On  Fifth  month  19,  1855,  Longwood  Meeting-house 
was  formally  opened  "for  the  use  of  Progressive 
Friends  and  for  moral,  scientific  and  literary  pur- 
poses." 

•  The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  Theodore 
Parker,  at  the  mention  of  whose  name  the  hearts  of 
those  who  heard  him  still  kindle,  and  the  Hutchinson 
brothers,  Judson,  John  and  Asa,  sang  Longfellow's 
"Psalm  of  Life"  and  other  selections.  The  work  of 
securing  freedom  for  the  slave  not  being  sufficient  to 
engage  all  the  energies  of  these  people,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  wrongs  of  the  In- 
dians. Several  other  topics  were  discussed  and  testi- 
mony was  adopted  at  this  time  which  declared  that 
■'the  use  of  tobacco  is  a  filthy,  dangerous  and  execrable 
custom." 

In  1858  addresses  were  delivered  by  Samuel  J.  May 
and  Moncure  D.  Conway.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  limitation  of  the  acquisition 
of  property.  The  high  ethical  standard  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Friends  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Amusements,  from  which  we  quote  two 
passages : 

"Any  form  of  amusement,  the  obvious  tendency  of 
which,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  is  to  diminish  the 
power  of  conscience,  to  corrupt  the  moral  feelings,  to 
inflame  and  bewilder  the  imagination,  to  becloud  the 
reason,  to  free  the  passions  from  wholesome  restraint, 
to  diminish  the  reverence  for  justice  and  truth,  to  ex- 
cite a  spirit  of  emulation  and  revenge,  to  promote  or 
foster  the  taste  for  intoxicating  drinks  or  for  tobacco 
in  any  of  its  forms,  or  to  make  us  indifferent  to  the 
obligations  and  claims  of  our  common  humanity, 
ought  not  only  to  be  scrupulously  avoided  but  earn- 
estly opposed. 

"On  one  point  we  are  fully  agreed, — that  theatres 
generally,  as-  now  conducted,  ought  not  to  receive  the 
support  of  the  friends  of  morality." 

In  1857  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  great  abolition 
leader  whom  all  were  -anxious  to  see,  was  one  of  the 
orators  of  the  occasion,  and  the  house  would  not  be- 
gin to  hold  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  hear  him.  Over- 
flow meetings  were  held  out  of  doors  and  the  speakers 
went  from  one  audience  to  another.  The  subject  of 
spiritualism,  which  was  beginning  to  attract  general 
attention,  was  discussed  by  Garrison,  Lucretia  Mott, 
and  others,  and  the  following  testimony  adopted : 
"We  recommend  it  (spiritualism)  to  the  individual 
investigation  of  each  and  every  mind.  That  theory 
is  alone  admissible  which  will  explain  all  the  attend- 
ant phenomena  and  observed  facts." 

In  1858  Joseph  A.  Dugdale  opened  the  meeting 
by  reading  selections  from  the  Vedas,  Confucius,  Zend 
Avesta,  Koran,  and  the  TTehrew  and  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. Large  crowds  were  again  in  attendance,  and 
Theodore  Parker  and  Charles  C.  Burleigh  were  among 
tlic  speakers.  Testimonies  were  adopted  against  caste- 
and  land  monopoly. 
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In  1859  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  who  had 
denounced  slavery  from  his  pulpit  in  ringing  terms, 
was  the  most  distinguished  guest.  It  was  probably 
under  his  leadership  that  this  declaration  was  adopted : 
"We  know  of  no  question  too  sacred  for  examination, 
nor  in  regard  to  which  human  reason  should  yield  to 
human  authority,  however  ancient  or  venerable." 
Spiritualism  was  again  discussed  and  the  following 
additional  testimony  adopted  concerning  it. :  "To  re- 
move the  terrors  which  superstition  has  thrown 
around  death  and  immortality  is  a  task  worthy  of  the 
joint  efforts  of  men  and  angels."  Concerning  capi- 
tal and  labor  it  was  declared,  "Every  one  who  has  not 
rendered  himself  criminally  unworthy  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  fair  share  of  sunlight,  air,  water,  soil  and 
all  spontaneous  growths."  In  regard  to  marriages 
this  opinion  was  recorded:  "We  renounce  the  idea 
hitherto  asserted  by  church  and  state,  that  man  is 
born  to  command  and  woman  to  obey.  Especially  do 
we  claim  for  her  the  supreme  control  of  her  own 
person,  and  utterly  deny  the  right  of  any  husband  to 
force  upon  his  wife  the  sacred  duties  of  maternity 
against  her  will." 

In  1860  the  excitement  of  the  coming  presidential 
campaign  was  in  the  air  and  the  discussions  were  ani- 
mated. The  following  testimony  was  offered  and  de- 
liberately considered:  "We  call  upon  the  friends  of 
freedom  everywhere  to  be  careful  that  they  do  not,  by 
their  votes  or  otherwise,  countenance  those  who, 
whether  as  magistrates  or  citizens,  would  aid  in  en- 
forcing the  Fugitive  Slave  Law."  It  was  felt  by  some 
that  this  was  intended  as  a  restriction  upon  those  who 
contemplated  supporting  the  Republican  ticket,  and 
the  vote  for  its  adoption  stood  53  yeas,  23  nays. 
^  The  next  year  the  war  had  begun,  and  for  the  only 
time  in  its  history  the  annual  gathering  was  omitted. 
In  1862  Garrison  was  again  in  attendance,  and  also 
Theodore  Tilton,  who  was  then  in  the  height  of  his 
popularity.  A  memorial  was  sent  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln urging  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery;  and 
the  following  significant  testimony  was  adopted  con- 
cerning peace:  "While  we  utterly  condemn  the  re- 
bellious course  ©f  the  South,  and  recognize  the  con- 
stitutional obligations  of  the  government  to  suppress 
it,  we  nevertheless  feel  that,  so  far  from  the  present 
warlike  state  of  the  country  disproving  the  validity  or 
saving  power  of  peace  principles,  we  are  the  more 
confirmed  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  solely  their  re- 
jection which  has  involved  our  nation  in  the  present 
conflict  of  blood,  and  that  their  adoption  would  for- 
ever render  slavery  and  war  impossible."  It  was 
probably  at  this  time  that  Garrison  first  heard  Anna 
E.  Dickinson,  the  Philadelphia  Quaker  girl,  whose 
eloquence  so  impressed  him  that  he  arranged  a  meet- 
ing for  her  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  when  she  was 
scarcely  out  of  her  teens. 

In  1864  there  seems  to  have  been  a  moral  and  spirit- 
ual feast,  for  among  those  participating  in  the  discus- 
sions we  note  Garrison,  Robert  Purvis,  Anna  E.  Dick- 
inson, and  the  great  English  anti-slavefy  orator, 
George  W.  Thompson.  The  Hutchinson  Family  were 
also  present,  and  sang,  among  other  things,  Whittier's 
hymn,  beginning, 

"We  waif  beneath  the  fuTnace  blast 

The  panf,'3  of  transformation; 
Not  painlessly  doth  God  recast 

And  mould  anew  the  nation." 

The  next  year  was  the  occasion  of  a  general  thanks- 


giving, for  the  war  was  over  and  slavery  had  perished 
with  it.  Garrison,  who  was  the  presiding  clerk,  gave 
a  graphic  description  of  the  raising  of  the  flag  over 
Fort  Sumter,  on  which  occasion  he  and  George  W. 
Thompson  (who  was  also  at  this  meeting)  hack  been 
present  by  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  As 
he  alluded  to  the  honors  that  had  been  heaped  upon 
him  in  the  very  cradle  of  secession,  doubtless  many  of 
those  who  listened  recalled  the  prophetic  lines  written 
on  his  prison  cell  in  Baltimore  in  1829: 

"Thougli  beat,  imprisoned,  put  to  open  shame, 
Time  shall  embalm  and  magnify  thy  name." 

On  examining  the  records  of  later  years  testimonies 
are  found  opposing  sectarianism  and  caste,  advocating 
dress  reform,  woman's  suffrage,  and  sexual  holiness, 
urging  considerate  treatment  of  hired  men  and  women, 
suggesting  more  just  methods  of  taxation,  and  recog- 
nizing the  influence  of  heredity.  Declarations  con- 
cerning peace,  equal  suffrage  and  the  prohibition  of 
the  liquor  traffic  have  been  made  almost  annually. 

In  1867  the  rights  of  children  were  set  forth  as  fol- 
lows :  "They  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  own 
judgment  and  to  cherish  and  express  their  own  opin- 
ions. They  have  a  right  to  receive  apologies  from 
parents  for  wrongs  done  them,  and  to  be  governed  by 
love,  and  not  enslaved  by  force  or  dogmatism."  In 
1870  this  opinion  was  recorded  concerning  the  con- 
nection between  church  and  state :  "The  declaration 
so  often  made  that  this  is  a  Protestant  country,  and 
that  its  institutions  rest  upon  the  Bible  as  an  author- 
ized revelation  of  the  Divine  will  and  a  perfect  rule 
of  human  duty,  is  both  historically  and  constitution- 
ally false."  In  1874  a  resolution  was  adopted  favor- 
ing the  kindergarten,  just  one  year  after  the  endorse- 
ment of  that  form  of  child  training  by  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Elmira,  New  York. 

Among  those  who  have  addressed  the  meetings,  not 
already  mentioned,  we  note  Theodore  Weld,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  Robert  Collyer,  Henry  C.  Wright,  Lucy 
Stone,  Bayard  Taylor,  William  H.  Channing,  Mary  A. 
Livermore,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Joseph  May,  Sam- 
uel Longfellow,  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  Edna  D. 
Cheney,  May  Wright  Sewall,  Abby  Morton  Diaz, 
Mangasar  Mangasarian,  Hugh  O.  Pentecost,  Terence 
V.  Powderly,  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  Henry  George,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Anna  H. 
Shaw,  Charles  F.  Dole,  and  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman. 

For  many  years  Frederick  A.  Hinckley,  a  Unitar- 
ian minister  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  the  presiding 
clerk  and  one  of  the  most  active  members,  always 
ready  to  fill  the  breach  when  there  is  any  break  in  the 
program.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  the  second  was 
as  highly  esteer»ed  at  Longwood  as  his  father  was  in 
its  early  days.  He  first  attended  the  annual  gathering 
in  1888,  and  was  again  the  leading  speaker  in  1900, 
when  he  delivered  an  address  entitled  "Democracy's 
Insidious  Foes."  Later  in  the  day  he  offered  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  sentiments,  which  was  fully  dis- 
cussed the  next  morning,  and  adopted  with  but  two 
dissenting  votes,  the  dissentients  favoring  an  educa- 
tional qualification  for  suffrage: 

"Resolved,  That  we  accept  without  reservation  Ab- 
raham Lincoln's  definition  of  democracy,  'a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people/ 
consequently  to  draw  the  line  of  suffrage  at  race,  sex, 
color,  education,  or  property  violates  the  saving  prin- 
ciple of  self-government. 
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"We  protest  against  the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  and  the  nulhfying  legislation  of  the 
Southern  States. 

"\i^e  desire  also  to  register  our  conviction  that  for 
a  republic  to  hold  in  subjection  alien  lands  and  races 
is  wicked  and  suicidal." 

At  the  meeting  held  in  the  first  year  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  Labor  Question  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  deliberations,  and  the  following  testimony 
concerning  it  was  recorded:  "We  recognize  that  to 
understand  the  Labor  question  involves  a  study  of 
sociology,  and  especially  the  economic  processes  of 
society:  that  when  properly  understood  we  shall  see 
labor  to  be  a  natural  social  function, — the  orderly  ex- 
pression of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  creative  activities 
of  humanity,  in  production  and  distribution,  and  the 
best  way  to  improve  labor  conditions  is  to  apply  the 
full  advantages  of  society  to  all  its  members,  that  each 
may  fully  and  freely  give  his  best  service  to  the 
world." 

Few  practical  ef¥orts  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  by  the  Longwood  Friends  for  the  elevation  of 
the  colored  people  of  Chester  county.  The  negroes  in 
a  state  of  freedom  are  not  nearly  so  interesting  to 
these  and  other  philanthropists  as  when  they  were 
held  in  slavery.  Many  who  endeavor  to  be  their 
helpers  forget  that  their  ancestors  were  African  sav- 
ages, and  that  for  two  hundred  years  family  ties  were 
discouraged  among  them,  the  rights  of  property  ig- 
nored, and  education  forbidden.  ^To  convert  these 
people  into  honorable  and  intelligent  American  citi- 
zens will  require  greater  wisdom  and  more  patience 
than  were  expended  in  overthrowing  slavery. 

The  meetings  at  Longwood  have  been  from  the  be- 
ginning entirely  free  to  all  who  chose  to  attend.  Every 
one  present  has  a  right  to  speak,  to  vote,  or  to  intro- 
duce a  testimony  on  any  subject  which  he  feels  to  be 
important.  The  only  limits  to  discussion  are  a  ten- 
minute  rule,  and  the  law  of  courtesy  that  no  one  shall 
speak  twice  on  any  subject  while  there  are  others  that 
desire  to  be  heard.  Of  course  there  have  sometimes 
been  cranks  in  attendance,  but  the  restraint  of  self- 
controlled  public  opinion  has  been  sufficient  to  keep 
these  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  the  meetings  have 
been  as  remarkable  for  their  harmony  as  for  their 
earnestness. 

The  Friends  who  organized  this  movement  be- 
longed to  the  liberal  branch  of  the  Society  in  Amer- 
ica, popularly  called  "Hicksite."  There  was  no  separ- 
ation within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing except  in  Chester  county,  though  Friends  from 
other  neighborhoods  came  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Longwood,  while  still  retaining  their  membership  in 
their  own  meetings.  To  maintain  the  annual  gather- 
ings a  financial  association  was  formed  of  about  fifty 
members,  who  pledged  themselves  to  make  good  any 
deficiency  that  might  occur.  Voluntary  contributions 
are  received  to  defray  the  expenses,  and,  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  Friends,  a  collection  is  taken  up  daily 
except  in  the  religious  meeting  on  First-day.  Singing 
in  the  meetings  was  also  a  new  departure.  For  sev- 
eral years  after  the  Society  of  Progressive  Friends 
was  organized,  a  meeting  for  worship  was  held  by 
them  at  I^ongwood  on  First-day  mornings.  Kennett 
Monthly  Meeting  disowned  between  twenty  and  thir- 
ty of  its  members  for  attending  these  meetings  and 
absenting  themselves  from  their  own.  About  twenty 
years  afterward,  when  all  the  Friends  had  become 


abolitionists,  a  member  who  had  been  most  active  in 
the  disownment  arose  in  one  of  the  business  meetings 
and  said  that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  neighborhood, 
and  that  before  he  went  he  wished  to  see  the  meeting 
retract  its  action  in  regard  to  these  Friends,  for  he 
now  felt  that  it  had  disowned  some  of  its  best  mem- 
bers. After  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  subject, 
"under  the  anointing  influence  of  Divine  love,"  the 
meeting  approved  of  this  proposition,  and  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  as  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  Ken- 
nett Monthly  Meeting,  Third  month  3rd,  1874,  "to 
confer  with  any  of  the  individuals  that  by  minute  of 
the  monthly  meeting  were  released  or  disowned  on 
the  charge  of  joining  with  others  in  forming  another 
religious  society  distinct  from  us ;  so  that  all  such  per- 
sons and  their  children  who  may  wish  to  be  reunited 
to  the  Society  will  be  gladly  received  by  us  on  their 
simple  expression  of  such  a  desire."  When  one  of 
those  who  was  thus  restored  to  membership  was  in- 
formed of  the  action  of  the  meeting  he  was  so  over- 
come by  emotion  that  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only  instance  in  the 
history  of  the  Society,  of  a  member  disowned  by 
Friends  being  restored  to  membership  without  a  for- 
mal request.  The  weekly  meetings  for  worship  at 
Longwood  having  been  discontinued,  nearly  all  of 
those  who  were  still  living  accepted  the  olive  branch 
ofi^ered  by  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting,  and  again 
became  active  members  of  a  body  that  was  no  longer 
afraid  of  losing  its  spirituality  by  engaging  in  practical 
forms  of  philanthropic  work. 

Across  the  road  from  Longwood  Meeting  House  is 
the  beautiful  cemetery  in  which  many  of  those  who 
signed  the  call  for  the  meeting  in  1853  are  buried.  In 
the  center  of  these  grounds  is  an  enclosure  which  is 
of  interest  not  only  to  Friends,  but  to  all  who  delight 
to  honor  Pennsylvania's  traveler,  lecturer,  novelist, 
and  poet.  Bayard  Taylor.  Beside  him  in  this  peaceful 
spot  lie  his  father  and  mother,  and  the  brother  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  great  struggle  for  freedom.  The 
stone  that  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  the  young 
soldier  bears  an  inscription  by  his  poet  brother,  which 
brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  lived  through 
the  Civil  War  and  shared  its  sacrifices : 

"Youth,  with  surest  promise  crowned; 
Love,  that  held  liim  fondly  bound; 
Pride  of  soul,  untaught  to  bow; 
Noble  heart  and  fearless  brow; 
Rand  to  help  and  will  to  bless; 
Old  heroic  tenderness; 
Eichest  life  in  brain  and  limb; 
All  he  gave;  and  we  give  him." 

Over  the  grave  of  the  poet  is  a  Greek  altar  inscribed 
with  his  name  and  the  words,  "He,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh."  It  also  bears  these  lines  from  his  "Prince 
Deucalion,"  which  are  applicable  not  only  to  him 
whose  body  lies  beneath,  but  also  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Longwood  who  have  passed  with  him 
through  the  gates,  and  who,  because  they  were  ever 
reaching  upward  while  on  earth,  are  still  growing  in 
the  life  beyond. 

'"For  life,  whose  source  not  here  began, 

Must  fill  the  utmost  sphere  of  man, 

And,  so  expanding,  lifted  be 

Along  the  line  of  God's  decree. 

To  find  in  endless  growth  all  good — 

In  endless  toil,  beatitude." 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion.'- 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


Any  scheme  of  agricultural  extension 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the 
times  must  give  consideration  to  the 
problems  of  the  home  and  the  home- 
maker.  The  homes  are  the  most  import- 
ant asset  of  the  nation  and  the  training 
afforded  therein  is  calculated  to  determine 
our  efficiency  as  a  people.  It  is  currently 
stated  that  tlitre  are  between  600,000  and 
1,000,000  preventable  deaths  in  the 
United  States  each  year.  The  loss  in  this 
direction  even  on  a  ptirely  mercenary 
basis  is  something  enormous,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  useless  heartburn- 
ings and  bereavements.  It  is  quite  as 
fundamental  that  efforts  be  made  to  dis- 
seminate knowledge  which  will  benefit 
the  home  as  the  farm.  To  this  end 
every  active  e.xtension  department  should 
have  a  well-organized  division  to  give 
attention  to  home  economics  and  sani- 
tation in  all  its  pliases. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mosquito 
is  commonly  accredited  with  being  a 
carrier  of  malaria,  and  that  typhoid 
fever  is  largely  the  result  of  the  free 
entrance  of  the  fly  into  our  houses;  that 
there  is  indescribable  suffering  due  to 
improperly  prepared  food  and  a  disregard 
of  ethics  with  regard  to  the  dietarj-,  no 
other  arguments  in  favor  of  this  line 
of  work  seem  necessary.  It  has  been 
shown  over  and  over  again  that  the  prep- 
aration of  food  is  really  after  all  a 
science,  and  not  something  to  be  acquired 
in  an  accidental  way.  It  is  clear  that 
it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  provide 
a  satisfactory  dietary  in  the  home  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  be- 
cause of  increasing  prices.  Yet  there  arc 
many  things  which  may  be  made  to  give 
variety  to  the  food  supply  which  are 
not  now  utilized  because  of  the  limited 
knowledge  of  those  who  preside  over 
some  of  our  homes.  Extension  teach- 
'  ing  may  be  made  the  means  of  correct- 
ing many  of  these  defects  and  giving 
a  new  impulse  and  direction  to  domestic 
science  and  art,  raising  it  above  the  mere 
drudgery  of  existence  by  which   it  is 


now  characterized. 

It  will  be  possible  through  extension 
teaching  to  illustrate  how  the  country 
home  may  be  supplied  with  city  facilities 
and  those  conveniences  the  lack  of  which 
is  offered  as  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  the  country  is  abandoned  for 
the  city.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
hygiene  and  sanitation  are  matters  but 
little  understood  in  both  the  town  and 
the  open  country.  The  neglect  of  sani- 
tation is  a  constant  menace  to  public 
health  and  reduces  tlie  potentiality  of 
our  workers  very  considerably.  Since  the 
use  of  disinfectants  and  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  houseliold  waste  are  compara- 
tively simi>le  matters,  why  not  call  this 
knowledge  in  a  sufficiently  graphic  form 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  preside  over 
our  homes,  and  secure  their  active  co- 
operation in  destroying  many  insidious 
forms  of  bacteria  which  if  left  unmo- 
lested may  presently  menace  the  health 
of  the  family?  Those  who  have  investi- 
gated the  subject  claim  that  we  have 
cause  to  be  alarmed  over  the  high  per- 
centage of  infant  mortality,  due  to  the 
use  of  bad  milk  and  improper  nursing. 
The  future  of  the  nation  is  based  on 
the  virility  of  the  rising  generation. 
Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  care  of  those  who  will 
presently  constitute  our  bulwark  of  de- 
fense and  our  greatest  national  asset. 
I'his  may  be  done  by  a  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  nursing  at  the  hun- 
dreds of  meetings  for  women  which  may 
be  easily  arranged  for  in  any  state  and 
which  will  be  liberally  patronized  when 
once  it  becomes  apparent  that  matters 
of  fundamental  concern  to  mothers  are 
being  discussed  and  elaborated. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  extension 
department  a  greater  interest  in  the 
common  schools  may  be  aroused  on  the 
part  of  both  men  and  women,  and  the 
courses  of  these  institutions  so  modified 
as  to  give  them  a  new  power  in  serving 
the  community.  No  more  important 
work  can  be  undertaken  so  long  as  the 
school  continues  to  provide  all  the  edu- 
cation received  by  90  to  95  per  cent  of 
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our  children.  I  have  unlimited  faith 
in  the  mothers,  and  once  they  are  aroused 
to  the  deficiencies  of  our  present  scboola 
a  new  order  of  things  will  be  established. 
The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
Georgia  is  proving  an  aggressive  factor 
in  relation  to  the  development  of  exten- 
sion work  for  women  and  the  reorganiza» 
tion  of  our  common  schools, 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  social 
life  of  the  home  should  be  considered, 
the  possibilities  of  community  living  and 
entertainment  explained,  and  the  piu- 
poses  which  the  school  and  church  may  be 
made  to  serve  as  centers  of  life  and  in- 
spiration emphasized.  The  people  in  tbe 
country  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
advice  and  suggestions  along  any  line 
which  will  prove  of  an  instructive 'and 
helpful  character,  if  they  believe  it  is 
honestly  offered  by  those  capable  of 
leadership.  Sympathy  is  the  keynote  to 
success  in  working  with  both  men  and 
women,  and  the  workers  in  extension  de- 
partments must  possess  a  large  vision 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  They  must  not  confuse 
sympathy  with  an  effort  to  dictate, 
dominate  over  or  patronize  the  public, 
or  failure  will  attend  their  efforts.  Good 
workers  in  this  field  are  like  "the  pearl 
of  great  price,"  exceedingly  hard  to  find. 
— From  Bulletin  231,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Wash. 
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1.  The  New  Year.   Horatio  N.  Powers. 

2.  Nature's  Ministries  (To  a  shut-in). 

Evelyn  H.  Walker. 

3.  Many  Dear  Things  of  His  Provi- 

dence.   W.  C.  Gannett. 

i.  Thou  Mindest  Me  of  All  Bright 
Things  (To  a  young  girl).  Evelyn 
H.  Walker. 

5.  From  Wishing-Land  (Wishes  for  her 
birthday).  Kobert  Louid  Steven- 
son. 

3.  Sunset  and  Afterglow  (To  one  in 
the  afternon  of  life).  Evelyn  H. 
Walker. 

7.  My  Dead  (For  Consolation).    F.  L. 

Hosmer. 

8.  Flower  Messengers  (With  a  gut  ol 

flowers).    Evelyn  H.  Walker, 
y.    Not  by  Appeintmcnt  Do  We  Meet 
Delight  and  Joy.    Gerald  J'assey. 

10.  Thy    Birthday,    Dear!      Ldlla  T, 

Elder 

11.  Lov«  Be  True  to  Her.    (A  wish.) 

12.  Fer  a  Marriage  Day.    Gerald  Mae- 

sey. 

13.  A  Rosary   (For  lovers  er  friends). 

Owen  Innsley. 

14.  The  Assurance  of  Things  Not  Seen 

(For  Easter).    Evelyn  H.  Walker. 

15.  Behold  a  Friend.   D.  M. 

Plain,  each   05 

Hand  colored   12 

One  dozen  in  box  (your  choice), 
postpaid   $1.50 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 
Chicago 
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The  DREXEL  LAUNDRY 

3909  Langley  Avenue,  Chicago 
TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  642 

BEST  POSSIBLE  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


Sample  copies  of  UNITY 
sent  anywhere  upon 
application.  Subscription 

prices  $2.00  per  year. 

WRIGHT  &  COMPANV 
STEAM  COAI,  DOMESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  5ie« 
Main  Office  and  Storage  Vardfi 

1047  W.  Thirtv-Fifth  St.  -  CHIGABft 


FOR 

ICE  CREAM 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness 
and  Purity  telephone  Oakland  290 

Frozen  Arts 

743  East  43rd  St. 


COMPLETE  STOCK 
BEST  QUALITY 


DRUGS 

C.  R.  WALGREEN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  W.  G.  Valentine 
3900  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

Ideal  Cream 
for  Cbapped  and 

WILLIAM  f.  DATZ,  ^^^^H^ 

N.  E.  Cor-  39th  St.  and  Vinceii'V  ^  Ave> 


Bowman  Dairy  GDtnpany 

^T^iJk  hottled  ir?  country 
"Milk '  Cream  •  Butter  -  Buttermilk 
Do  our  wagons  serve  you? 
Why  not  nave  tlie  besft  ? 

422/-^229  State  Street 
Telephones  at  all  division  offices. 
'Evanffbo-ij  '-'  CKicagCo  Oak*Payh 


% 


WANZER'S  QERM-NO  MILK 

COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE,  but  we  spare 
no  expense  to  have  it 
delivered  to  you  PURE 

In  the  Milking,  Bottling,  and  the  feeding  of  Cows,  we  are  particular. 
You  get  RicB,  PURE  MILK,  in  a  thoroughly 
sterilized  bottle. 

SIDNEY  WANZER  8c  SONS 


19-21    E.  30th  St. 

Phones,  Douglas  817 


63  1  3-63  1  S  KImbark  Ave 

and  Hyde  Park  207 


Are  You 
Particular 

^  o  ^ 

•      •  V 

The  most  important 
article  of  (cod  is  milk. 
The  most  important 
question  is  its  purity. 

Too  much  care 
cannot  be  exercised 
 in  the  selection  of  the 

\  Suprtmt        \     '"•'""^  ^^'O 
\        jot        \  supply  tHe  family 
\         Q.ualily\  with  milk. 

For  over  half  a  century  we  have  given 
the  production,  preparation  and  distribution 
of  milk  the  most  careful  study. 

Our  wagons  pass  your  door  every  day. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

Tel.  Central  4209         42  E.  Madison  St. 


Chicago  :  Evanston  :  Oak  Park  :  Maywood 

Phonet  at      Branch  OMcet 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM^^^ 

Our  No.  35 

Rolled   Edge  Automatic  Lift  White 


A  handsome,  finely  finished  machine,  fur- 
nished with  Rolled  Edge  Renaissance  de- 
sign woodwork,  in  quarter-sawed  golden 
oak,  fitted  with  automatic  lift,  nickel 
plated  hand-wheel,  beautiful  hanging  center 
panel,  three  drawers  at  each  end  of  table, 
ball  bearings,  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
latest  style  steel  attachments. 


Repairs  and  Parts  for  All  Machines. 


""vjiii  ii|.i5i7  ' 


Machines  Taken  in  Exchange. 


White  Sewing  Machine  Company 

GEO.  E  CAUGHEY,  Manager. 

TELEPHONE  CENTRAL  480.      105  WabasH  Avenuc,  Chicago 
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Htbutus 


CouI&  IT  once  more  eee  tbe  arbutus  growing,' 

Stir  tbe  DeaD  leaves  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  tree.  «  = 

Catcb  tbe  first  wbiff  of  tbe  incense  tbat's  blowing 
Straigbt  from  tbe  ting  pinf?  blossoms  to  me! 

Zo  fineel  in  tbe  molD  anO  tbe  leaves  on  tbe  morning 
Ximben  11  feel  tbe  last  toucb  of  tbe  frost  in  tbe  air,s= 

Scent  anD  not  sigbt  being  first  to  give  warning 
^bat  arbutus  blossoms  arc  biOing  just  tbere. 

C:bcn  witb  ms  banOs  full  of  fragrance  anO  beautg, 
JSacft  to  tbe  busg  town,  bacft  to  tbe  mart, 

IRea&g  again  for  life's  struggle  anO  Outg,  *  = 

IReaDg  to  tafte  tbe  wbole  worio  to  me  beart! 


Reprinted  by  Request. 


Hltbea  H.  ®g&en. 
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MONARCH 
LIGHT  TOUCH 


This  exclusive  feature  of  the  MON- 
ARCH TYPEWRITER  should  in- 
terest the  business  man,  because 
of  its  distinct  commercial  value  to 
him;  it  means  MONARCH  operat- 
ors are  able  to  produce  more  work 
in  a  day.  To  the  operator,  MON- 
ARCH LIGHT  TOUCH  means  an 
even  day's  work  and — • 

"No  Three  O'Clock 


Fatigue." 


MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

MONARCH  machines  may  be  pur- 
chased on  the  Monthly  Payment 
Plan.  A  postcard  will  bring  full 
information. 


The  Monarch  Typewriter 
Company 

45  E.  RANDOLPH  STREET, 
Chicago,  111. 


Tel.  Douglas  3882.  Est.  1873 

Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 
PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 
Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery,  Hardware 
3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago 


CREAMERIES : 
Beecher,  111. 
0  r  1  a  n  4,  111. 
Goodings,  Grove,  111. 

Dowd  Pure  Milk  CO. 

4326-34  WABASH  AVE. 
Phone  Oakland  474 

Milk  and  Cream  of  the  highest  grade 
bottlM  in  the  Country. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Clean- 
liness and  Effi- 
cient Delivery. 


THE  ATTENTION  of  the  business  men  and 
residents  of  this  section  is  especially  invited  to 
the  strong  directorate,  efficient  management  and 
convenient  location  of  the 


STATE  BANK 

OF  CHICAGO 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 
Resources  over  $2,500,000.00 


DIRECTORS 
Ralph  Van  Vechten,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Vice- 
Pres.  Continental  &  Com'l  Natl.  Bank,  Chicago 
L.  M.  Smith,  L.  M.  Smith  &  Bro.,  Real  Estate 
M.  S.  Rosenwald,  Rosenwald  &  Weil,  Mfrs"  of 
Clothing 
Edw.  D.  Stevens,  Capitalist 
C.  J.  Weiser,  Pres.  Winneshiek  County  State 
Bank,  Decorah,  Iowa 
Frederick  H.  Wickett,  Attorney 
A.  G.  Becker,  A.  G.  Becker  &  Co.,  Bankers 
John  A.  Ganger,  President  John  A.  Ganger  &  Co. 
OFFICERS 

M.  B.  Cottrell,  Pres.    Edw.  D.  Stevens,  Vice-Pres. 
R.  J.  Neal,  Cashier 


AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  BANK  FOR 
SOUTHSIDERS 

Your  Account  Invited 


SHORTHAND 

is  easy  to  learn.  It  combines  speed  and  legibility  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  system. 

Qualify  for  paying  employment.  Our  shorthand  training  is  the  best. 
Thousands  of  successful  graduates  recommend  our  methods. 

Let  us  send  you  handsome  prospectus,  free  of  charge,  giving  par- 
ticulars about  the  greatest  shorthand  school  in  the  world. 

OREGG  SCHOOL 

151  WABASH  AVENUE. 


1902  ONE  WAGON  1908  12  WAGONS 

Our  Plant  is  the  Best  Equipped  on  the  South  Side 

We  are  patronized  by  those  wk«  desire  aod  appreciate  an  excellent  quality  of  Laundry  Work 

PROMPT  SERVICE  OUR  MOTTO 

BISSELL  LAUNDRY 

Telephone  Dougla*  1003 


231-233-235  39th  Street 


John  I.  Oswald,  President  and  Treasurer  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice  Pres. 

James  P.  Kuglcr,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 
Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Main  2353  126-132  Market  Street,  Chicago 
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Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day 

In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 

In  roaring  market  place  or  tranquil  room; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 

"This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom. 

Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  only  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way." 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Out  in  Oregon  they  are  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
having  a  State  paper,  a  kind  of  official  gazette  to  be 
published  at  public  expense  and  distributed  gratis 
among  the  people.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  three  "in- 
spectors of  government,"  representing  labor,  the 
farmers,  and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State,  who 
will  be  empowered  to  employ  expert  journalistic  aid. 
The  sheet  will  publish,  besides  official  records, — which 
few  read, — the  news  of  the  State,  and  reports  "of  the 
progress  of  governmental  experiments"  the  world 
over.  Nothing  is  said  about  editorials,  and  there  are 
to  be  no  advertisements  of  any  kind.  There  is  to  be, 
though,  a  department  for  "kicks,"  which  will  no  doubt 
add  the  needed  "human  touch"  to  what  would  else  be 
as  metallic,  as  rayless  as  an  almanac.  AVill  the  peo- 
ple read  such  a  paper?  It  is  doubtful,  but  the  plan, 
if  approved,  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


With  deep  regret  Unity  records  the  passing  of  Dr. 
Amory  H.  Bradford,  whose  sudden  death  closed  a 
noble  and  fruitful  ministry.  He  was  a  man  of  lucid 
intellect,  wide  sympathy,  wholesome,  broadminded,  an 
impressive  preacher  and  a  prolific  writer,  his  last  book, 
"My  Brother,"  having  appeared  during  the  present 
year.  Descended  from  Gov.  Bradford,  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  he  embodied  the  new  Puritanism 
in  most  persuasive  and  captivating  form,  fulfilling  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Christian  pulpit.  He  was  not 
a  great  orator,  but  he  rendered  a  real  service  to  re- 
ligious thought  and  the  liberty  of  faith.  To  many 
he  will  be  remembered  as  a  seer-like  interpreter  of 
the  unasked  questions  of  the  human  heart,  a  leader 
of  the  souls  of  men,  at  once  a  witness  and  a  symbol 
of  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Now  that  he  is  no  more 
with  us,  men  everywhere  feel  a  sense  of  loss,  as  "of 
a  white  star  extinguished,  of  a  sign  vanished,  of  a 
grace  withdrawn." 


The  Oregon  plan,  referred  to  elsewhere,  is  but 
another  evidence  of  the  loss  of  faith  by  the  people  in 
the  leadership  of  the  press.  This  is  due  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  editorial  page, — once  so  influential  in  the 
hands  of  Greeley,  Dana,  Medill  and  others, — now  with 
fc  v  exceptions  anonymous,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  news  narrative  is  subtly  colored,  if  not  actually 
misreported,  in  regard  to  certain  great  issues  before 
the  nation.  How  keenly  the  question  is  felt  may  be 
seen  in  the  discussion  of  it  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  while  the  discussion  so  far  leads  us  out  just  where 
we  went  in,  with  no  solution  of  the  problem,  it  at 
least  reveals  the  situation  as  it  is.  Never  was  the 
press  more  alert,  more  enterprising  in  its  quest  for 
news,  more  thoroughly  equipped  for  human  service, 
or,  on  the  whole  more  accurate, — remembering  that 
the  supply  of  truth  is  not  often  equal  to  the  demand, — 
and  yet  never  was  it  more  bereft  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people. 


Happily  there  is  no  tarif¥  as  against  the  importing 
of  great  preachers,  else  some  of  the  leading  pulpits  of 
this  land  would  be  in  dire  plight.  The  British  press 
complains  somewhat  bitterly  that  we  take  their  great 
preachers  and  send  them  our  revivalists  in  return,  and 
that  they  get  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  Cadman, 
Black,  Aked,  and  now  Jowett,  have  been  lured  across 
the  seas,  which  does  mean  a  severe  loss  to  religious 
forces  on  the  other  side.  Why  should  we  go  else- 
where in  quest  of  authentic  leaders  of  faith?  Are 
conditions  in  our  land  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of 
prophet-souls  ?  Apparently.  For  one  thing,  as  Dr. 
Dawson  pointed  out  recently,  the  American  preacher 
is  so  hurried,  if  not  harried,  by  the  demands  made 
upon  his  time,  energy  and  strength,  that  he  has  little 
opportunity  for  meditation,  reading  and  study.  If 
the  church  would  once  more  hear  sweet-toned,  melt- 
ing voices  in  her  temple,  she  must  give  her  prophets 
time  and  quiet  to  enter  the  Place  of  Hearing. 


Great  journalists  are  aware  of  the  state  of  things, 
as  witness  the  notable  address  by  William  M.  Reedy 
on  "The  Myth  of  a  Free  Press,"  which,  alas,  leaves  us 
with  no  hope  of  anything  better.  The  story  entitled 
"A  Hind  Let  Loos2,"  by  C.  E.  Montague,  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  is  a  case  in  point,  with  a  like 
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result.  The  drama,  always  a  mirror  of  the  day,  has 
the  question  in  hand,  and  the  stock  excuse  of  the 
newspaper  world  is  made  the  target  of  satire  by  Ar- 
nold Bennett,  under  the  title,  "What  the  Public 
Wants."  That  play  goes  to  the  roots  of  the  evil, 
whereas  our  American  play,  "The  Fourth  Estate," 
dealing  with  the  same  theme,  is  only  melodrama,  full 
of  sound  and  fury,  meaning,  in  the  end,  nothing.  No 
question  gives  our  socialist  leaders  more  trouble  than 
what  is  to  be  the  place  of  the  press  in  their  ideal 
State.  Those,  like  H.  G.  Wells,  who  face  it  at  all, 
decide  in  favor  of  a  censorship  so  severe  as  to  make  a 
free  press  more  of  a  myth  than  it  is  now.  No;  we 
have  not  found  the  clue  to  the  problem  yet,  and  we 
may  be  a  long  time  in  finding  it. 


The  Vindication  of  Lorimer 


Few  more  disheartening  events  have  ever  occurred 
in  the  political  history  of  America  than  the  "vindica- 
tion," by  formal  vote  of  his  colleagues,  of  Senator 
Lorimer  of  Illinois.  The  disgrace  of  a  state  legisla- 
ture is  now  the  disgrace  of  the  national  Senate,  and 
the  shame  of  Illinois  is  the  shame  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  wellnigh  inconceivable,  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
vincing evidence  which  has  been  gathered  of  the  cor- 
ruption rampant  in  Springfield  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Chicago  boss,  that  no  less  than  forty-six 
presumably  respectable  men  should  vote  to  -receive 
this  indecent  politician  into  their  company,  to  say 
nothing  of  confirming  him  in  his  office  as  an  official 
of  the  government.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  positive 
proof,  that  no  less  than  seven  of  the  votes  in  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  which  elected  Mr.  Lorimer  were 
bought  with  money.  We  know  that  these  votes  were 
accompanied  by  many  others  which  were  presumably 
secured  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  methods. 
We  know  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  in  Springfield  dur- 
ing the  four  months  of  the  legislative  deadlock,  in 
constant  communication  with  the  men  under  indict- 
ment and  suspicion.  We  know  that  for  years  he  has 
been  a  past  master  in  all  the  traditional  arts  of  politi- 
cal debauchery.  And  yet  it  is  decreed,  in  the  face  and 
eyes  of  an  outraged  and  protesting  nation,  that  this 
man  is  worthy  to  wear  the  toga  of  a  United  States 
senator.  And  it  was  only  a  month  ago  that  this  coun- 
try was  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Charles  Sumner,  "The  senator  with  a 
conscience !" 

After  all,  however,  tliis  scandalous  decision  is  not 
so  much  a  "vindication"  of  the  Illinois  corruptionist 
as  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  real  character  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  For  years  it  has  been  dinned  into  our 
ears,  by  the  so-called  "muck-rakers,"  that  the  Senate, 
which  was  once  the  glory  of  the  nation,  is  now  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  purchased  instrument  of  the 


"special  interests."  Senator  after  senator  has  been 
publicly  named  as  the  paid  servant  of  this  railroad 
and  that  corporation  and  the  other  trust.  The  popular 
magazines  and  the  socialistic  orators  have  shouted 
from  the  housetops  day  after  day  that  the  Senate  is 
the  one  great  obstacle  in  the  path  of  progressive  de- 
mocracy, and  the  one  branch  of  the  government  which 
could  be  trusted  at  all  times  to  serve  the  interests  of 
special  privilege  and  betray  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  has  become  of  late  almost  a  commonplace  to 
speak  of  the  "treason  of  the  Senate."  These  assaults 
upon  this  historic  institution,  so  noble  in  much  of  its 
history,  have  been  indignantly  repelled  by  many  of 
our  newspapers  and  most  of  our  citizens.  Now,  how- 
ever, by  the  Lorimer  vote,  the  indictment  is  justified. 
The  senators  have  themselves  established  the  case  of 
their  opponents.  They  have  stood  up  before  all  the 
nation  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment  which  has 
been  returned  against  them.  What  more  could  be 
asked  by  their  severest  critics ! 

The  Senate  fell  under  heaviest  suspicion  last  sum- 
mer when  it  wrote  upon  our  statute  books  the  iniqui- 
tous Aldrich  Tarifif  Bill.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  men  who  betrayed  the  people's  interests  at 
that  time,  and  thus  revealed  the  real  fact  of  their 
hired  subserviency  to  the  special  interests,  were  the 
same  men  who  voted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lorimer;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  gallant  band  of  "insur- 
gents," who  dared  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  Tarifif  Bill 
and  the  character  of  the  support  behind  it,  was  the 
same  band  which  stood  to  a  man  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Lorimer.  The  men  most  directly  responsible  for 
last  year's  tariff  abomination  were  Aldrich,  Bur- 
roughs, Crane,  Depew,  Frye,  Gallinger,  Hale,  Guggen- 
heim, Penrose,  Scott,  Smoot,  Stevenson  and  Wet- 
more;  and  all  of  these  scarred  and  battered  members 
of  the  "Old  Guard"  with  the  exception  of  the  Rhode 
Island  veteran,  lined  up  valiantly  for  Mr.  Lorimer; 
and  of  Mr.  Aldrich,  it  is  said,  by  the  special  corre- 
spondent of  a  great  newspaper,  that,  had  he  been 
able  to  be  present,  he  would  have  voted  for  the  Chi- 
cago boss.  The  men,  however,  who  fought  the  tariff 
iniquity  most  heroically  and  exposed  its  true  charac- 
ter most  ruthlessly  were  Beveridge,  Borah,  Bourne, 
Bristow,  Clapp.  Crawford,  Cummins,  La  Follette. 
and  Nelson ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  all  of 
these  valiant  servants  of  the  people  and  uncompro- 
mising enemies  of  special  privilege  labored  night  and 
day,  early  and  late,  to  free  the  Senate  from  the  un- 
speakable reproach  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  tainted  presence.  ' 

If  any  argument  were  lacking  for  the  movement 
for  the  popular  election  of  senators,  here  is  one  to 
which  there  is  no  answer.  The  forty-six  men  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  with  a  few  exceptions,  voted 
because  they  received  their  orders  from  the  interests 
which  they  represented.  The  issue  to  them  was  not 
tlie  vindication  of  a  vilified  man  but  the  defense  of 
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an  imperiled  system.  Nothing  could  be  more  inform- 
ing than  to  compare  the  vote  on  the  Lorimer  question 
with  the  vote  which  was  taken  the  day  previous  on  the 
question  of  placing  the  election  of  senators  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Of  the  thirty-three  men  (thir- 
ty-two, excluding  Mr.  Lorimer),  who  were  opposed 
to  direct  senatorial  election,  no  less  than  twenty-five, 
namely,  Bankhead,  Brandegee,  Bulkeley,  Burnham, 
Burrows,  Crane,  Depew,  Dick,  Dillingham,  Fletcher, 
Flint,  Foster,  Gallinger,  Hale,  Heyburn,  Johnston, 
Kean,  Oliver,  Penrose,  Richardson,  Scott,  Smoot, 
Tillman,  Warren  and  Wetmore,  were  in  favor  of  the 
seating  of  the  Illinois  boss ;  and  one  other  of  the  thir- 
ty-two, Mr.  Taliaferro,  refused  to  vote  on  the  Lori- 
mer issue  at  all.  That  there  should  be  this  identity 
of  decision  upon  those  two  questions  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, for  the  men  who  are  in  favor  of  electing  sen- 
ators by  the  means  employed  to  elect  Mr.  Lorimer  in 
the  Illinois  legislature  are  of  course  opposed  to  placing 
such  elections  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  They  know 
that,  if  the  people  had  anything  to  say  about  it,  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Lorimer  would  never  be  allowed  to  set 
his  foot  within  the  borders  of  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton as  their  representative ;  and  deep  down  in  their 
hearts  they  realize  also  that,  if  the  people  had  any- 
thing to  say  about  it,  they  themselves  would  be  kindly 
invited  by  popular  mandate  to  remain  at  home.  It  is 
no  accident,  also,  that  the  same  men  who  have  been 
fighting  so  valiantly  to  give  the  people  a  chance  to 
choose  their  senatorial  representatives  should  be  the 
same  men  who  fought  Mr.  Lorimer  and  all  his  infamy 
to  the  last  ditch. 

It  is  an  old  truism  that  "all  things  work  together 
for  good."  After  all,  the  scandal  of  Lorimer  and  his 
backers  in  the  United  States  is  not  wholly  a  tragedy. 
It  was  perhaps  the  one  thing  needed  to  make  the 
popular  election  of  senators  inevitable  in  the  near 
future. 

;OH.\  HAYNES  HOLMES. 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  Neiv  York  City. 


Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  Ideals 

In  1860,  a  census  in  Spain  reported  15,658,531  in- 
habitants, of  whom  only  2,414,015  men  and  715,906 
women  declared  themselves  able  to  read  and  write. 
The  German  review,  "The  Wartburg,"  gives  the  re- 
sults of  a  recent  census  by  which  it  appears  that  out 
of  a  present  population  of  18,618,086  there  are  still 
in  Spain  5,078,956  men  and  6,806,834  women  unable 
to  read  and  write.  Out  of  100  newly-wed  and  out  of 
100  new  recruits  about  63  persons  are  illiterate.  In 
adjoining  Portugal  the  number  of  such  is  70  out  of 
every  100.  A  similar  report  is  made  from  Croatia. 
Official  data,  just  published,  show  that  in  Russia,  with 
a  population  of  160,095,200,  only  twenty-one  per  cent 


(^excluding  Finland)  can  read  and  write.  Poland  has 
69  per  cent  of  illiterates.  Yet  these  are  countries  in 
which  the  education  of  the  people  has  for  centuries 
been  under  the  control  of  the  priesthood.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  latter  in  the  matter  of  education  is  eclipsed, 
however,  by  their  equal  failure  in  keeping  their 
charges  religious.  There  is  an  element  of  pathos  in 
the  present  situation.  For  centuries  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  has  kept  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  ignorance,  hoping  thus  to  kee])  them  unsophisti- 
cated, simple,"  and  devout,  firm  in  the  faith  and  easily 
led  and  controlled  by  their  spiritual  guides.  What 
has  been  the  result  of  this  mistaken  policy  ?  The  peo- 
ple have  indeed  been  kept  in  ignorance,  but  they  have 
not  remained  either  believers  or  obedient  vassals  of 
the  church.  Nowhere  in  the  world  today  is  there  so 
much  unbelief,  such  abstention  from  public  worship, 
such  open  ])rofession  of  atheism,  such  a  revolt  from 
the  ancient  creeds  of  Christendom,  such  defiance  of 
the  church  authorities,  so  deep-seated  a  hatred  against 
the  clergy,  as  in  professedly  Roman  Catholic  countries 
like  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  South  and 
Central  American  Republics.  Contrast  with  this  dis- 
couraging picture  the  comparative  religiousness  and 
churchliness  of  Protestant  countries  like  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  their  high  standards  of  education 
and  morality,  and  their  corresponding  advance  in 
political  freedom  and  social  justice,  and  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  which  the  emancipation  of  their 
schools  from  priestly  control  has  brought  these  na- 
tions. When,  therefore,  Americans  are  asked  to  com- 
mit the  education  of  American  youth  to  religious 
corporations  who  first  aim  is  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment, and  whose  educational  ideals  and  meth- 
ods have  led  in  other  lands  to  such  lamentable  results 
both  in  the  domain  of  knowledge  and  that  of  religion, 
the  experience  of  other  countries  should  prompt  us 
to  an  absolute  refusal.  The  clergy  may  go  on  in  their 
misguided  course  so  long  as  they  can  persuade  their 
followers  to  support  them  in  it.  Their  schools,  mod- 
elled after,  and  in  competition  with  our  secular 
schools,  may,  for  a  time,  be  an  improvement  on  those 
they  maintain  in  Europe.  But,  sooner  or  later,  cleri- 
cal narrowness  and  fanaticism  will  pervert  them,  here 
as  elsewhere,  and  they  will  reap  in  this  country,  as 
they  are  now  reaping  in  Europe,  the  bitter  fruits  of 
their  ill-advised  zeal.  They  may  establish  their 
parochial  schools,  but  they  have  no  right  to  ask  the 
American  State  to  help  them  do  it,  either  by  direct 
grants  of  money  or  freedom  from  taxes,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  or  by  a  division  of  the  public  school  funds. 
The  American  people  are  not  likely  to  follow  in  a  path 
that  has  led  European  nations  into  such  quagmires 
and  pitfalls  of  educational  and  religious  experience. 
Our  public  schools  exist  to  make  men  and  women,  not 
devotees ;  good  citizens,  not  good  Catholics  or  Protes- 
tants.   No  institution   in   which   educatior,   i':   <'o»*  - 
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sidered  a  secondary  matter,  a  mere  by-product,  is  fit 
to  instruct  in  secular  knowledge  or  rear  in  social  and 
political  morality  the  youth  of  America.  As  General 
Grant  counselled:  Let  us  "keep  Church  and  State 
forever  separate."  The  result  will  be  alike  favorable 
to  educational  progress,  good  citizenship,  and  true 
religion  among  us. 

The  total  number  of  Jews  in  France  is  about  70,000 
in  a  population  of  30,000,000.  In  all  Germany  there  are 
fewer  Jews  than  are  contained  in  New  York  City. 
When  one  considers  these  figures,  how  irrational  and 
unjust  seem  the  bitter,  frenzied  attacks,  so  often  made 
in  these  two  countries  on  this  small  fraction  of  their 
population,  as  if  their  presence  and  activity  under- 
mined the  welfare  and  safety  of  these  nations.  Eng- 
land, with  about  200,000  Jews,  less  than  a  two-hun- 
dredth of  its  people,  manages  this  matter  in  a  far 
wiser  and  humaner  spirit  by  giving  them  equal  rights 
and  privileges,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  nation  and 
those  of  Jewish  race  within  its  borders.  Out  of 
twelve  new  Baronets  recently  created  no  fewer  than 
three  are  Jews.  Two  of  the  new  Knights  are  also 
Jews.  In  the  United  States,  "the  Melting  Pot  of  the 
Nations,"  the  great  process  is  going  on  by  which  mil- 
lions of  the  Israelites  whom  Russia  so  unwisely  and 
cruelly  spurns  as  undesirable  citizens,  are  being  trans- 
formed by  our  free  institutions  into  loyal,  industrious, 
aspiring  and  valuable  members  of  the  political  and  so- 
cial body.  Judaism  itself,  which  has  withstood  the 
injustice  and  persecution  of  the  ages,  feeling  in  her 
inmost  soul  the  appeal  of  our  national  ideals  and 
brotherly  sentiments,  is  being  converted  from  a  race 
to  a  religion.  In  the  days  now  rapidly  approaching, 
the  Jews  among  us  will  no  longer  be  a  separate  and 
distinct  people,  but,  American  to  the  core,  will  seek, 
not  to  perpetuate  a  race,  but  to  illustrate  and  glorify 
a  religion,  a  form  of  faith  which  through  its  teach- 
ing of  the  Unity  and  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  of  man,  justly  aspires  to  become 
identical  with  universal  ethics  and  universal  religion. 

CHARLES  W.  WENDTE. 


Editorial  Correspondence 


"Ye  Editor"  left  Chicago  while  the  newsboys  were 
proclaiming  the  ti-iumph  of  Professor  Merriam  and 
Carter  Harrison  at  the  Primary  election  for  city  office. 
It  was  the  first  time  Chicago  had  had  a  chance  to 
express  its  desire  independent  of  partisan  caucuses, 
conventions  and  boss  manipulation.  Notwithstanding 
the  heroic  efforts  of  the  "central  committees"  of  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  the  candidates 
denied  their  solicitation,  and  the  five  Republican  and 
the  three  Democratic  aspirants  submitted  their  case  to 
the  voters  without  the  consent  of  the  committees  or  the 
co-operation  of  the  machine,  unless  it  can  be  said 
that  Mr.  Harrison  had  kept  his  eight-year-old  machine 


in  repair.  The  result  was  a  significant  triumph  for 
the  independent  voter.  The  obvious  choice  of  the  par- 
ties was  in  both  cases  conspicuously  defeated. 

In  the  nomination  of  Professor  Merriam,  Chicago 
has  for  the  first  time  a  chance  to  show  its  preference 
for  the  mayoralty  of  a  man  unused  to  wire-pulling, 
uninstructed  by  the  bosses,  and  without  obligations  to 
those  who  are  in  politics  for  selfish  reasons.  As  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  he 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  grapple  with  munici 
pal  ajjd  civic  issues,  and  the  welfare  of  the  city.  His 
nomination  is  a  triumph  for  the  independent,  and  his 
election  would  be  a  national  event  of  great  signifi- 
cance and  encouragement. 

The  next  morning  I  woke  up  to  find  Kentucky 
clothed  in  white,  encountering  a  snowstorm  where  I 
expected  to  find  sunshine,  but  the  physical  chill  was 
not  so  depressing  as  the  spiritual  chill  received  on  / 
reading  in  the  Memphis  morning  paper  the  account 
of  Lorimer's  triumph  (?)    What  a  triumph!  with 
but  a  meager  majority,  and  that  majority  repre- 
senting,   to    a   large   extent,    the    reactionists,  the 
"standpatters,"  the  parties  of  the  old  regime,  those 
who  are  still  in  love  with,  or  at  least  indebted  to,  the 
old  method  that  leads  to  corruption,  while  the  oppo- 
sition   represented    the    progressive,  independent, 
brainy  elements  of  the  Senate.    Hereafter  it  will  be  a  '. 
test  question  concerning  the  eligibility  to  re-election  on  ; 
the  part  of  these  senators, — "How  did  he  vote  on  the 
Lorimer  question?"    If,  in  spite  of  the  damaging  ■ 
testimony  and  the  more  damaging  public  sentiment  at  • 
home  and  abroad,  he  found  Lorimer  a  "reputable  sena- 
tor," it  will  be  prima  facte  evidence  that  this  man 
lacked  the  moral  integrity  or  the  intellectual  ability  ; 
necessary  to  a  man  who  would  occupy  a  seat  in  the  i 
Upper  House  of  Congress.  | 

It  was  a  rainy  day  all  the  way  through  Mississippi  ', 
and  Alabama,  a  day  for  introspection  at  an  inoppor- 
tune time,  for  the  nerves  were  tired  and  the  brain  was 
weary. 

"What  place  is  this?"  "This,  Sir,  is  Corinth,  the 
place  where  the  big  battle  was  fought."  was  the  por- 
ter's answer,  >and  introspection  was  changed  to  retro- 
spection. The  chasm  of  forty-nine  years  was  bridged, 
and  the  flying  shells  threading  the  night,  the  rattle  of 
musketry  filling  the  dawn  with  terror,  the  baptism  of 
death  and  destruction,  that  in  half  an  hour  laid  low  a 
third  of  the  battery  of  which  I  was  a  member;  the 
awful  sights  and  sounds  of  the  field  hospital  after  the 
battle  were  all  vividly  remembered,  and  the  compari- 
son between  that  day  and  this  gave  hope  new  wings,  ! 
the  future  a  new  glow,  and  the  nation  as  it  is  today  a 
new  sanctity.  The  baptism  of  blood  had  in  it  a  regen- 
erative power  if  the  awful  lesson  can  only  be  remem- 
bered. 

At  9:00  o'clock  at  night  there  was  a  transfer  from 
one  sleeping  car  to  another.    It  was  a  sleeper  of  the 
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Central  Georgia  Railway,  the  bed  was  made  up.  and 
the  upper  berth  was  not  pulled  down.  It  looked  like 
an  uncalculated  luxury,  an  unintentional  hospitality. 
I  asked  for  an  explanation.  "This  railroad,  sir,  owns 
its  own  sleepers,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Pullman 
Company.  We  never  pull  down  the  upper  berth  unless 
it  is  needed,"  was  the  reply.  I  slept  that  night  as  if  in 
palace  halls,  asleep  and  awake,  I  realized  an  unex- 
pected comfort  never  realized  before  in  a  sleeping  car. 
That  ungenerous  inhospitality  of  the  tyrannical  Pull- 
man Company  has  caused  through  all  these  years  un- 
numbered thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  to 
wriggle  and  writhe,  and  tumble  in  a  jumble  of  bed- 
clothes and  cast-of¥  garments,  bumping  their  heads 
against  a:n  unnecessary  obstruction.  What  a  patient 
people  the  American  traveling  public  is  !  I  have  been 
trying  to  conjur  up  a  decent  argument  on  the  part  of 
the  Pullman  Company  for  this  habitual  torture  con- 
trivance that  persists  in  pulling  down  a  berth  that  is 
unused.  Perhaps  the  Inter-State  Commission  may, 
after  a  while,  have  time  to  take  this  grievance  of  the 
public  under  consideration. 

I  arrived  in  Savannah  bright  and  early  on  Thurs- 
day morning  the  2nd  inst.,  and  found  mine  host  and 
volunteer  agent  awaiting  me,  Rabbi  George  Solomon, 
under  whose  auspices  I  am  to  spend  a  week  lecturing 
at  this  point  .  Emerson,  Robert  Browning,  Ibsen  and 
Tolstoy  are  to  be  interpreted.  Tonight  I  am  to  preach 
in  the  Synagogue  .  My  ininerary  will, probably  carry 
me  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Meridian, 
Natchez,  and  Oxford,  Miss.,  Columbus,  Mo.  and  else- 
where. 

The  local  papers  here  announce  the  arrival  of  "an 
eminent  Hebrew  worker,"  but  before  I  return  I  will 
be  heard  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit,  at  a  State  Uni- 
versity and  other  colleges,  but  under  whatever  name, 
and  with  whatever  race  or  creed  back  of  me,  I  shall 
deliver  the  same  gospel  of  brotherhood,  progress  and 
universal  religion  that  Unity  has  stood  for  during  its 
thirty-two  years  of  life. 

"What  is  it  brought  you  here?"  was  the  newspaper 
man's  leading  question.  "To  escape  the  cut-throat 
March  weather  in  Chicago,  and  to  continue  the  work 
of  Unity  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,"  was  the 
reply.  jEnkin  lloyd  jones. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  March  3,  1911. 


Learn  the  truth  so  deep  with  meaning, 

Clearer  vision  let  it  bring. 
That  all  Life  is  slow  'evolving 
And  an  ever  changing  thing; 
Grasp  the  thought  of  Life's  upbuilding: 

From  all  storm  and  pain  and  night 
Cometh  peace  and  joy  and  light 
Working  out  the  law  of  being; 
From  discord,  rhythmic  harmony, 
From  terror,  sweet  security 
In  Now  and  for  Futurity; 
God's  power  on  final  good  intent. 
And  Man,  divincst  instrument. 

Mabel  H.vttox  Coyle. 


THE  PULPIT 


What  Chicago  Could  Do  With  Her  War 

Tax? 


A  Symposium  from  the  Chicago  REcoRD-HERM.n 


Charles  E.  Beals,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society. 

Given  $41,000,000  for  improvements  in  Chicago, 
how  would  you  spend  this  money? 

But  first  how  could  the  $41,000,000  be  made  avail- 
able? 

During  the  ten  years  preceding  the  war  with 
Spain  the  United  States  expended,  on  the  average, 
a  little  less  than  $52,000,000  annually  for  the  army 
and  navy.  In  1910  the  appropriations  for  army  and 
navy  aggregated  $226,791,421.93.  Thus  last  year's 
appropriations  exceeded  the  average  annual  appro- 
priations in  the  decade  preceding  the  Spanish  war 
by  about  $175,000,000. 

If  we  assume  that  during  the  coming  ten  years 
the  military  and  naval  budgets  will  run  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  then  in  the  coming  decade  our  na- 
tion will  expend  for  the  army  and  navy  about 
$1,750,000,000  more  than  in  the  decade  ending  with 
the  Spanish  war. 

How  much  of  this  increase  will  Chicago  pay? 
The  1910  census  credits  our  city  with  a  population 
of  2,185,283,  while  the  population  of  the  entire  coun- 
try is  93,346,543.  That  is,  Chicago's  population  Is 
about  .0234  of  the  entire  population  of  the  nation. 
Chicago's  part  in  the  increase  of  military  and  naval 
levy  for  the  next  ten  years,  therefore,  will  be  .0234 
of  the  $1,750,000,000,  or  approxii-pately  $41,000,000. 

This  is  the  sum  which  the  people  of  our  city  will 
pay  to  the  national  government  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  army  and  navy  more  than  they  paid  in  the 
decade  of  1888-1898.  To  be  sure,  this  will  not  be 
paid  by  direct  taxation.  But  it  will  be  paid,  never- 
theless— through  the  grocer,  butcher,  coal  man,  dry 
goods  dealer  and  all  other  sellers  of  articles  on 
which  duties  are  paid. 

Please  note  that  we  are  not  now  considering  the 
entire  cost  of  the  war  system.  Our  nation  is  ex- 
pending over  70  per  cent  of  its  revenues  for  the 
amy  and  navy,  for  fortifications,  military  academy, 
naval  academy,  interest  on  war  debts  and  for  pen- 
sions. As  a  nation,  since  we  first  had  separate  na- 
tional existence,  we  have  expended  $21,500,000,000 
for  all  purposes.  Of  this  over  $16,500,000,000  has 
been  spent  for  war.  (See  report  of  commission  of 
Massachusetts  legislature  on  high  cost  of  living.) 
But  during  the  last  decade,  according  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  house  committee  on  appropriations,  the 
United  States  has  expended  over  $2,000,000,000  for 
preparations  for  war,  or  enough  to  build  five  Pan- 
ama canals  and  leave  a  good  balance  over.  Nor 
does  this  vast  sum  include  pensions  or  any  of  the 
other  items  of  cost  of  past  wars.  But  what  w^e  are 
talking  of  in  this  symposium  is  not  the  total  cost  of 
armed  peace,  but  the  increase  in  appropriations  over 
the  decade  ending  in  the  late  '90s.  We  are  dealing 
simply  with  what  it  is  going  to  cost  us  more  for  the 
army  and  navy  from  1910  to  1920  than  it  cost  us 
from  1888  to  1898.  And,  as  we  have  said,  Chicago 
people  will  pay  some  $41,000,000  for  this  item  alone. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  instead  of  paying  $41,000,- 
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ooo  for  war  implements,  chiefly  for  ships,  which  at 
best  must  go  to  the  scrap  pile  in  lo  or  15  years,  we 
kept  that  money  here  in  our  city.  Suppose  that  in- 
stead of  paying  it  to  the  national  government  for 
war  or  for  armed  peace  we  donated  the  same  sum 
or  paid  it  in  local  taxes  for  municipal  improvements. 
Think  of  the  changes  which  could  be  wrought  in 
Chicago  in  the  next  decade  if  we  could  keep  at  home 
Chicago's  part  of  the  additional  burden  of  the  na- 
tional tribute. 

For  example,  our  beautiful  Art  Institute  cost 
about  $1,250,000,  and  is  only  a  part  of  a  building 
now.  The  annual  running  expenses  amount  to  about 
$200,000.  Yet  the  poverty  of  Chicago's  art  exhibit 
as  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the  older  cities  is 
almost  pathetic.  With  an  adequate  building  and 
increased  equipment  the  institute  would  be  able  to 
render  much  greater  service.  Almost  any  amount 
of  money  could  be  used  thus. 

Then  we  might  pave  some  of  Chicago's  unpaved 
streets,  of  which  there  are  2,675  miles,  as  against 
1,252  miles  in  New  York  and  472  miles  in  -Philadel- 
phia. 

Much  discussion  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
bridges.  If  Chicago  is  to  retain  and  develop  its  river 
commerce  a  more  satisfactory  system  of  bridges  will 
have  to  be  installed.  An  engineer  tells  me  that  at 
a  cost  of  $5,000,000  Chicago  by  the  building  of  mod- 
ern bridges  can  be  placed  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
industrial,  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities. 

Even  when  the  beautiful  new  railroad  station  is 
completed  Chicago  will  still  be  sorely  in  need  of 
modern  terminals.  The  Washington.  D.  C,  station 
and  the  Pennsylvania  station  in  New  York  and  the 
South  station  in  Boston  cause  Chicago  to  feel  that, 
at  best,  our  facilities  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

I  am  informed  that  $1,000,000  would  provide  suffi- 
cient docks  to  care  for  all  Chicago's  present  lake 
trade,  while  $6,000,000  probably  would  meet  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  increasing  lake  commerce  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Chicago  has  taken  an  earnest  interest  in  the  lakes- 
to-gulf  deep  water  way  project.  Twenty  miU'on  dol- 
lars, it  is  thought,  would  make  the  necessary  exca- 
vation from  Lockport  to  Utica.  This  was  the  sum 
approved  by  the  people  bv  a  vote  in  November, 
1908. 

And  so  we  might  continue.  There  are  any  number 
of  enterprises  which  might  be  suggested,  which 
would  prove  wise  and  statesmanlike  investments. 
For  a  specific  proposition  let  us  take  the  particular 
sum  of  $41,000,000  with  which  we  are  dealing  and 
arbitrarily  divide  it  up  among  four  or  five  projects 
and  ask  some  well-known  Chicagoans  to  tell  what 
might  be  accomplished  along  certain  lines.  Let  us 
give  $10,000,000  to  Miss  Jane  Addams  and  Prof. 
Graham  Taylor  for  various  civic  improvements  and 
social  engineering  projects  during  the  next  ten 
years;  another  $10,000,000  to  Frank  E.  Wing,  super- 
intendent of  the  tuberculosis  institute,  to  wage  a 
war  against  disease,  especially  against  tuberculosis; 
$10,000,000  to  some  one  with  which  to  improve  the 
educational  system,  and  the  remaining  $11,000,000 
to  that  prince  of  architectural  dreamers,  Daniel  H. 
Burnham,  to  apply  toward  a  "Chicago  beautiful." 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  our  money  into 
fighting  dirt  and  poverty,  disease,  ignorance,  vice 
and  ugliness  of  every  kind,  tlian  into  short-lived 


battleships  which  breed  international  suspicion  and 
jealousy  and  ill  will?  Five  nations,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
last  year  spent  $1,329,862,000  for  their  armies  and 
navies.  The  feeling  of  insecurity  was  never  so 
strong  in  these  nations  as  today. 

Let  Chicago,  as  she  figures  out  her  part  of  the  in- 
crease in'  the  war  budget,  and  as  she  considers  to 
what  useful  and  worthy  purposes  this  might  be  ap- 
plied, resolve  to  take  her  rightful  place  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  the  pioneers  of  the  new  day,  who  are 
demanding  a  rational,  economic,  human  method  of 
world  housekeeping  instead  of  wasting  the  people's 
substance  in  gratifying  selfish  personal  or  national 
ambitions. 

To  this  end  Chicago  should  strengthen  her  peace 
society.The  more  completely  the  organized  peace 
movement  succeeds,  the  more  Chicago  money  will 
be  kept  in  the  city.  First  of  all,  then,  the  local 
peace  organization  should  be  built  up. 

The  world  is  just  on  the  eve  of  finishing  what  Mr. 
Asquith  calls  "the  greatest  of  all  reforms."  In  a 
very  few  years  we  shall  see  the  consummation  of 
the  greatest  reform  which  ever  has  been  eflfected  in 
all  history.  The  peace  cause,  from  being  a  little 
known  and  much  misunderstood  movement,  is  com-i 
ing  to  be  so  commanding  that  even  the  faint-hearted 
and  pessimistic  are  able  to  see  that  the  substitution 
of  law  for  war,  of  courts  for  camps,  is  to  go  down 
into  history  as  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

It  is  high  time  that  Chicago  awoke  to  her  oppor- 
tunity and  duty,  high  time  that  she  did  the  adequate 
and  glorious  thing,  by  placing  her  peace  society  at 
the  head  of  the  column  as  the  peace  battalions  of 
the  various  cities  and  countries  march  forward  in 
their  last  great  campaign  in  the  war  against  war. 


Frank  E.   Wing,  General  Superintendent   Municipal  Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium. 

If  I  had  at  my  disposal  $10,000,000  with  which  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  against  tuberculosis  in  the  next 
ten  years,  I  would  at  the  outset  place  as  a  goal 
toward  the  realization  of  which  my  energies  would 
be  directed,  the  following  motto : 

No  tuberculosis  patient  uncared  for, 
No  tuberculous  infection  uncontrolled. 

I  have  in  mind  the  picture  of  a  once  happy  family. 
The  father — just  over  40 — occupying  the  center  of 
the  picture,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, is  in  the  last  stages  of  a  preventable  disease, 
contracted  perhaps  in  an  insanitary  workshop.  It 
portrays  the  remnants  of  a  once  comfortable  home! 
For  months  the  family  income  has  been  cut  of¥ — the 
brave  mother  has  struggled  as  best  she  could  to  pro- 
vide food  for  the  hungry  mouths  and  clothing  to; 
warm  the  five  childish  bodies. 

Gradually,  in  order  to  replenish  the  depleted] 
family  purse,  the  household  belongings  have  walked 
the  weary  path  to  the  pawnshop,  and  often  the 
strings  have  been  pulled  tight  over  tht  last  remain- 
ing pennies  to  provide  food  for  the  coming  day. 
Unwilling  to  go  to  the  "county,"  the  father  has 
been  an  added  burden  to  his  wife,  and  the  deadly 
germs  ignorantly  disseminated  throughout  the  all 
too  crowded  quarters  have  become  a  dreadful  men- 
ace to  the  family. 
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The  pale  cheeks  and  hollow  chest  of  the  self-sacri- 
ficing mother  show  that  she  herself  has  already  paid 
the  penalty  of  her  devotion,  and  that  sanitarium 
care  is  the  only  means  of  saving  her  from  following 
in  the  father's  footsteps. 

The  older  children  have  just  come  home  from 
school,  where,  in  addition  to  the  danger  that  lurks 
at  home,  they  have  all  day  been  exposed  to  the  in- 
dignity of  a-  dry-aired,  overheated,  unventilated 
schoolroom.  One  of  them  is  even  now  a  child  con- 
sumptive. The  babies  of  the  family,  one  in  the 
mother's  arms  and  the  other  clinging  to  her  skirts, 
bear  the  imprint  of  mal-nutrition — susceptible  sub- 
jects to  the  disease.  Widowhood,  orphanage  and 
want  stare  through  the  darkened  windows  and 
"white  specters"  hold  their  hands  at  every  door- 
knob. 

Why  have  I  told  this  story?  Because  it  epito- 
mizes the  tuberculosis  situation  in  Chicago.  With 
slight  modifications  in  this  and  that,  it  is  the  story  of 
thousands  of  other  families,  among  whom  prevent- 
able disease  is  lurking. 

A  sanitary  place  in  which  to  work  would  have 
safeguarded  the  father ;  a  sanitarium  at  the  right 
time  would  have  restored  his  health  and  working 
capacity ;  a  comfortable  and  attractive  isolation 
home — not  simply  a  place  of  detention,  a  pesthouse, 
or  a  pauper  asylum — would  have  removed  all  dan- 
ger of  spreading  the  infection  to  other  members  of 
the  family  when  his  disease  became  advanced ;  food 
and  clothing  to  take  the  place  of  the  income  cut  ofif, 
by  sickness  and  to  guarantee  the  family  support 
while  the  bread  winner  was  in  a  sanitarium,  would 
have  supplied  sufficient  resistance  to  the  mother  to 
prevent  her  from  contracting  the  disease,  and  would 
also  have  kept  the  children  at  par  physically ;  open 
air  schoolroopis  would  help  to  render  the  latter's 
school  hours  safe ;  children's  camps  or  sanatoria 
would  check  the  disease  once  contracted ;  more  med- 
ical inspectors  in  the  school  would  have  discovered 
the  first  signs  of  oncoming  tlisease ;  thorough  reno- 
vation and  disinfection  of  the  premises  would  guard 
the  next  family  occupying  this  house  from  possible 
infection ;  nurses  carefully  instructing  the  patient 
would  bring  the  infection  under  control :  an  unlim- 
ited and  well-directed  educational  propaganda 
would  have  taught  the  members  of  the  family  the 
means  of  prevention. 

With  these  matters  attended  to,  no  tuberculosis 
member  of  this  family  would  be  uncared  for,  no 
tubercular  infection  uncontrolled,  and  the  family 
problem  would  be  a  long  way  toward  solution. 

What  would  I  do  with  $10,000,000  to  fight  con- 
sumption in  the  next  ten  years?  The  story  and  its 
application  suggest  an  answer.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents,  brains  and  efficiency.  Un- 
checked in  the  next  ten  years,  tuberculosis  will 
claim  50,000  victims  in  Chicago,  representing  an 
actual  and  potential  loss  of  $400,000,000  to  the  com- 
munity. The  question  is  how  can  $10,000,000  be 
best  utilized  to  supplant  the  public  and  private  ex- 
penditures that  will  naturally  be  made  in  order  to 
cause  the  greatest  possible  reduction  in  mortality 
and  to  secure  a  maximum  amount  of  care  and  con- 
trol? 

Assuming  that  the  newly  created  Municipal  Tu- 
berculosis Sanitarium  will  develop  along  the  lines 
(.'ilculated  to  give  institutional  care  to  early  and  mod- 


erately advanced  cases,  as  well  as  to  give  nursing 
care  and  control  in  the  homes,  I  would  divide  my 
allowance  into  ten  separate  appropriations  and  dis- 
tribute the  amounts  in  the  following  manner: 

First,  I  would  supplement  the  facilities  of  the 
county  consumptives'  hospital  by  providing  three 
real  "homes"  in  which  the  better  class  of  advanced 
consumptives  might  spend,  in  comfort  and  peace, 
their  last  remaining  days.  I  would  have  these  homes 
under  expert  medical  management  and  large  enough 
to  accommodate  about  125  patients  each — one 
in  each  natural  division  of  the  city ;  each  so 
attractively  and  pleasantly  equipped  that  patients 
would  welcome  the  privilege  of  entering  them.  Two 
million  dollars  would  be  required  for  this  purpose — 
$400,000  for  construction  and  equipment  and  $160,- 
000  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  400  patients  at 
$8  per  capita  per  week.  This  would  be  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  advanced  consumptive  and  the  great- 
est possible  safeguard  to  the  thousands  of  lives 
whose  safety  they  must  otherwise  place  constantly 
m  jeopardy. 

I  would  spend  $500,000  to  help  care  for  the  fami- 
lies of  2,000  breadwinners  in  order  that  200  patients 
a  year  might  enter  a  sanitarium  with  the  assurance 
that  those  dependent  upon  them  might  not  suffer 
during  the  period  in  which  they  are  deprived  of 
their  natural  support. 

I  would  spend  another  half-million  dollars  to 
provide  special  means  of  treatment  in  the  form  of 
supplementary  diet,  clothing  and  provision  for  out- 
door sleeping,  to  enable  those  who  cannot  go  to  an 
institution  to  take  their  treatment  at  home. 

I  would  establish  convalescent  homes  for  pre- 
tulpercular  and  glandular  children,  and  would  spend 
$1,500,000  for  their  construction  and  maintenance. 
By  this  means  4,000  children  could  be  restored  to 
health  and  strength. 

I  would  allow  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of  building 
open  air  rooms  on  the  roofs  of  100  school  buildings, 
and  provide  the  most  economical  means  of  reaching 
them — elevators  where  stairways  are  impossible. 

Another  million  could  be  used  to  furnish  lunches 
to  the  3,000  children  who  would  occupy  these  open 
air  rooms  in  order  to  hasten  their  development  to  a 
physically  normal  condition  and  fit  them  to  do  the 
work  required  of  a  physically  normal  child.  Another 
half-million  could  be  used  to  supplv  the  extra  cloth- 
ing and  equipment  necessary  for  these  children  to 
practice  the  school  regime  during  the  colder  winter 
months. 

Increased  medical  inspection,  minor  surgicaj  work, 
such  as  the  removal  of  adenoids,  tonsils,  etc.,  and 
dental  work  among  school  children,  are  among  the 
crying  needs  of  the  times,  and  I  would  allow  $1,- 
500,000  for  this  important  work. 

The  readjustment  of  occupation  for  the  discharged 
sanitarium  patient  is  one  of  the  present  day  prob- 
lems of  every  community.  To  meet  this  need  T 
would  allow  $1,000,000  for  the  construction,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  industrial  colony  for 
discharged  sanitarium  patients  where  such  occupa- 
tions may  be  learned  as  farming,  gardening,  poultry 
raising  and  various  manual  and  outdoor  trades. 
Tliis  branch  of  work  ought  to  become  partially  self- 
supporting  through  the  use  or  sale  of  its  products. 

I  would  use  another  million  dollars  for  the  en- 
forcement of  housing  and  workshop  reform,  for  the 
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disinfection  and  renovation  of  infected  homes,  for 
the  cleaning  up  of  plague  spots  and  breeding  places 
of  the  disease. 

Another  $500,000  might  be  used  to  expeniment  on 
model  homes  for  working  people  calculated  to  rent 
at  a  price  within  their  means  and  pay  a  fair  interest 
on  the  investment — well  lighted,  well  ventilated  and 
equipped  with  open  air  sleeping  porches,  in  the 
expectation  that  a  standard  might  be  set  which  pri- 
vate builders  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
copy. 

And,  finally,  I  would  use  the  remaining  $500,000 
for  general  educational  work  and  the  maintenance 
of  an  institute  for  sociological  research  and  investi- 
gation. The  educational  work  would  comprise 
traveling  exhibits,  illustrated  lectures,  dissemination 
of  literature  on  tuberculosis  in  all  languages,  bill- 
board service,  moving  pictures,  posters  for  work- 
shops, and  other, popular  ways  of  reaching  the  gen- 
eral public. 

By  all  of  these  means  with  this  amount  of  money 
at  my  disposal  I  should  expect  to  see,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  every  tuberculous  patient  cared  for,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  infection  under  control,  a 
40  per  cent  reduction  in  the  death  rate,  and  a  long 
stride  taken  toward  the  day  when  tuberculosis  will 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  no  longer  death  dealing 
scourges  of  Chicago. 


Charles  H.  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

The  school  of  this  generation  is  as  different  from 
the  school  of  a  generation  ago  as  the  trolley  is 
■different  from  the  stage,  or  gas  and  electric  lights 
are  different  from  the  tallow  dips.  What  is  more, 
the  school  of  today  is  as  progressive  as  are  the  rail- 
roads in  pushing  their  lines  into  every  productive 
quarter  of  the  country.  Some  people  ask  why  the 
school  costs  so  much  without  considering  for  a 
moment  that  if  our  grandfathers  could  see  the  do- 
mestic bills  which  face  us  every  month,  they  would 
be  driven  instantly  into  financial  panic. 

,  Large  sums  could  be  legitimately  applied  to  the 
school  activities  which  are  now  well  under  way. 
The  City  of  Chicago  spends  nearly  $15,000,000  an- 
nually on  its  schools,  and  yet  the  average  size  of 
classes  in  the  schools  is  too  large.  This  average 
ranges  in  different  parts  of  the  city  from  fifty-two 
in  a  room  to  thirty-nine  or  forty  as  the  lowest.  All 
classes  should  be  reduced  to  thirty  or  twenty-five. 
This  would  mean  new  buildings  and  more  teachers, 
and  would  absorb  a  large  part  of  the  $10,000,000. 
We  may  be  optimistic,  however,  about  the  public 
attitude  in  the  matter,  and  look  forward  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  school  accommodations  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years  without  any  large  contribution 
such  as  the  one  now  under  consideration. 

Leaving  the  classrooms  to  their  natural  develop- 
ment, four  types  of  school  work  which  are  only 
beginning  to  be  taken  up  should  be  pushed  with  all 
the  vigor  that  this  great  sum  would  make  possible. 
First,  the  vacation  schools  should  be  greatly  en- 
larged. Last  year  the  City  of  Chicago  spent  about 
$30,000  for  vacation  schools.  This  means  that  a 
limited  number  of  boys  and  girls  could  go  during 
the  summer  months  to  a  school  and  be  given  some- 


thing to  do  that  is  really  worth  while.  If  by  any 
sudden  change  in  the  business  world  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  should  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
we  should  regard  it  as  a  civic  catastrophe.  Yet  we 
turn  all  the  children  out  of  school  for  two  months. 
Most  of  them  do  not  find  the  vacation  useful  or 
recreative.  The  school  is  a  better  place  for  them 
than  the  street.  Let  us  put  a  quarter  of  a  million 
a  year  into  the  continuation  of  our  schools  all  sum- 
mer. Even  then  we  should  expend  less  than  one- 
half  the  sum  which  it  costs  to  conduct  the  regular 
school  for  one  month. 

A  second  quarter  of  a  million  per  year  should  go 
to  industrial  education.  The  Lewis  Institute  spends 
$130,000  every  year  in  giving  a  broad  industrial 
training  to  3,000  people,  children  and  adults.  The 
cost  of  the  Lewis  Institute  plan  is  about  one-half  a 
million.  If  ten  modest  centers  could  be  set  up  in 
this  city  to  make  school  work  more  practical  for 
the  average  boy  and  girl  who  will  enter  the  indus- 
tries our  school  system  would  be  vastly  improved. 
The  city  spent  last  year  about  $80,000  for  manual 
training  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  high 
schools  spent  for  manual  training  about  $200,000. 
The  present  proposition  is  to  quadruple  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  elementary  schools,  especially  in  the 
upper  grades. 

The  third  quarter  of  a  million  annually  should 
go  to  the  schools  for  adults.  The  city  of  New  York 
spends  every  year  $200,000  for  free  lectures  given  in 
school  buildings  at  evening  hours.  The  city  of 
Chicago  will  certainly  do  as  much  within  the  next 
decade.  The  old  conception  of  an  education  was 
that  it  ended  with  the  last  year  of  school.  The  mod- 
ern idea  of  an  education  is  that  every  one  has  a 
right  to  study  all  his  life  and  keep  abreast  with  all 
the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science  and  the  best 
in  art  and  literature.  Chicago  should  lead  in  the 
movement  for  popular  adult  education.  Incident- 
ally, the  lecture  centers  should  be  made  important 
social  centers  for  the  cultivation  of  community  in- 
terests. The  board  of  education  had  at  its  disposal 
last  year  for  social  centers  the  sum  of  $900. 

Our  fund  has  been  three-quarters  allotted.  The 
remaining  quarter  should  go  to  playgrounds  around 
school  buildings.  The  day  is  past  when  schools 
regard  play  and  physical  training  as  foreign  to  their 
interests.  The  old  sj^stem  has  left  its  marks  upon 
our  present  school  buildings  without  any  play  space. 
These  buildings  represent  a  notion  of  schools  which 
is  medieval,  insanitary  and  unpedagogical.  The 
board  of  education  spent  last  year  about  $300,000 
for  new  sites  for  school  buildings.  Some  of  these 
have  adequate  playgrounds  and  lighting  space 
around  the  buildings.  It  will  take  time  and  funds 
to  correct  the  defects  in  earlier  sites.  The  school 
system  cannot  stop  acquiring  new  sites  and  putting 
up  new  buildings,  Init  we  should  be  far  from  satis- 
fied with  the  improvement  which  is  made  backward 
in  overhauling  the  old  sites. 

If  the  ten  millions  thus  expended  during  the  next 
decade  could  become  an  assured  fund  for  all  subse- 
quent decades,  and  the  enlarged  activities  suggested 
could  be  made  permanent  parts  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, education  would  receive  an  impetus  in  this 
city  which  would  do  much  to  improve  all  of  its 
activities,  commercial  and  social.  • 
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Walter  D.  Moody,  Managing  Director  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission. 

What  could  Chicago  accomplish  toward  the 
achievement  of  a  practical  city  plan  with  a  decen- 
nial appropriation  of  $11,000,000? 

The  most  practical  and  satisfactory  method  of 
finding  the  answer  lies  in  ascertaining  what  other 
cities  have  accomplished  in  that  direction.  Wide- 
spread impulses  toward  city  planning  have  found 
expression  in  all  great  European  and  many  Ameri- 
can cities.  In  general  outlines  the  schemes  followed 
by  these  cities  have  been  similar  to  the  Chicago 
plan,  in  that  all  aim  at  the  solution  of  certain  prob- 
lems, such  as  congestion,  increasing  difficulties  of 
transportation,  the  proper  arrangement  of  park 
systems,  systematic  arrangement  of  .  streets  and 
avenues,  and  the  unification  of  centers  of  intellectual 
life  and  civic  administration. 

Boston's  achievement  is  a  striking  example  of 
what  may  be  done  with  a  given  amount  of  money 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  park  system.  Boston 
has  the  most  extensive  parked  area  in  America,  the 
metropolitan  park  system  including  about  ten  thou- 
sand acres,  controlled  collectively  by  a  number  of 
municipalities  of  which  the  state  metropolis  is  the 
chief  unit. 

The  establishment  of  this  extensive  park  system 
was  financed  by  loans  aggregating  $10,500,000,  a 
fourth  of  this  obligation  being  assumed  by  the  state. 
The  yearly  appropriations  average  six  or  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  are  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  sixteen  years.  The  total  cost  is  $33,000,- 
000,  or  only  three  times  the  amount  of  Chicago's 
hypothetical  $11,000,000. 

Boston's  experience  shows  that  Chicago  with  $11,- 
000,000  could  accomplish  something  very  substan- 
tial toward  the  attainment  of  the  measures  outlined 
in  the  Chicago  plan,  such  as  the  parking  of  the  lake 
shore  from  Jackson  Park  to  Wilmette,  the  creation 
of  interior  parks,  and  the  establishment  of  a  park 
area  surrounding  the  city. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  improvements  are  in 
progress  that  are  to  cost  approximately  $50,000,000. 
These  improvements  were  prepared  by  the  same 
city  builders  who  directed  the  artistic  development 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 
People  wished  that  the  temporary  city  beautiful  on 
Lake  Michigan  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  nation's 
capital.  The  Washington  plan  firing  the  imagina- 
tion and  giving  impetus  to  the  desire  for  more 
beauty  in  city-building,  cities  throughout  the  country 
began  to  seek  the  more  artistic  form  and  the  greater 
conveniences  that  civic  pride  demanded. 

Cleveland  was  among  the  first  to  feel  the  new 
impulse.  A  federal  building,  a  new  city  hall  and  a 
public  library  were  to  be  constructed,  and  it  was 
found  that  a  railway  station  along  the  lake  front 
would  be  one  of  the  near  future's  necessities.  Cleve- 
land took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  and  a 
commission  of  experts  was  appointed  to  arrange  a 
group  plan  for  the  new  structures.  The  plan  was 
placed  beyond  the  risk  of  failure  by  public  spirited 
citizens,  who  succeeded  in  harmonizing  action 
among  the  political  agencies.  The  expense  involved 
approximated  $14,000,000  for  public  purposes  and 
from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  additional  for  railway 
terminals,  museums  and  the  like. 


These  figures  show  that  $11,000,000  would  give 
any  city  a  very  substantial  start  toward  such  im- 
provements as  are  outlined  in  the  Chicago  plan.  It 
is  natural  that  there  should  be  some  variations  in 
the  cost  of  improvement  plans  in  cities  where  phys- 
ical characteristics  differ,  but  herein  lies  also  a  great 
advantage.  As  every  city  must  pursue  individual 
lines  in  its  development,  perfect  freedom  is  allowed 
for  the  bringing  out  of  those  local  and  personal 
charms  that  distinguish  one  city  from  all  others  and 
attract  to  it  people  of  discriminating  taste,  giving  the 
citizens  a  feeling  of  loyalty  and  pride  in  their  own 
city. 

What  can  be  done  with  a  small  financial  beginning 
is  shown  by  the  record  of  Paris,  which,  when  the 
city  had  a  population  of  only  1,424,000 — a  half  mil- 
lion less  than  the  population  of  Chicago  in  1908 — 
prepared  a  bold  and  elaborate  improvement  scheme. 
Paris  probably  did  not  have  Chicago's  hypothetical 
eleven  millions  to  begin  with,  but  nevertheless  she 
started  a  system  of  building  that  involved  a  total 
cost  of  $265,000,000.  The  scope  of  the  scheme  was 
fully  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  the  Chicago  plan, 
including  as  it  did  government  palaces  and  other 
public  buildings. 

The  various  improvements  in  Paris,  under  the 
direction  of  Haussmann — one  of  the  world's  great 
city  builders— were  completed  in  fifty-eight  years. 
They  included  adequate  means  of  circulation  by  cut- 
ting new  streets  and  widening  old  ones,  the  elimina- 
tion of  unwholesome  rookeries,  the  placing  of  great 
railway  stations  in  circles  about  the  center  of  the 
city  and  the  establishment  of  diagonal  thoroughfares 
calculated  to  shorten  distance. 

Haussmann  accomplished  for  Paris  a  task  which  in 
many  ways  corresponds  to  the  work  which  the  Chi- 
cago Plan  Commission  desires  to  accomplish  in  or- 
der to  overcome  conditions  that  always  follow  rapid 
growth  of  population  in  industrial  centers.  The  cost 
of  constructing  the  palaces  was  borne  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  the  remainder  was  divided  be- 
tween the  nation  and  the  city,  the  former  paying 
one-third  and  the  latter  two-thirds  of  the  expense. 
Haussmann's  theory  that  the  money  spent  in  these 
improvements  made  a  better  city  and  that  a  better 
city  is  a  producer  of  wealth,  has  been  amply  sup- 
ported by  facts.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
greater  convenience  and  beauty  given  Paris  by  the 
Haussmann  improvements  bring  large  returns  in 
money  as  well  as  in  esthetic  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  Americans  alone  spend  $120,- 
000,000  in  Paris  every  year. 

An  appropriation  of  $11,000,000  would  place  on  a 
paying  basis  many  of  the  improvements  outlined  in 
the  Chicago  plan,  for  the  lessons  of  other  cities  teach 
that  in  a  very  short  time  anything  that  is  done  to 
improve  a  city  materially  or  esthetically  yields  ample 
returns.  How  the  various  municipal  activities  of 
Chicago  could  be  made  self-supporting,  once  the 
start  has  been  made,  is  conclusively  outlined  in  the 
plans  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission.  The  very 
character  of  the  changes  that  could  be  effected  with 
$11,000,000  is  such  as  to  stimulate  the  increase  in 
wealth  with  which  the  plans  could  be  carried  to  com- 
pletion. The  immediate  and  great  necessity  is  a 
start,  and  Illinois'  decennial  contribution  to  "pre- 
paredness for  war"  would  be,  at  the  least,  a  very 
satisfactory  beginning 
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Chicago's  Haussmann,  Charles  H.  Wacker,  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  will  do  for 
this  city  what  Haussmann  accomplished  for  Paris, 
when  hampering  restrictions  now  imposed  by  state 
laws  shall  have  been  removed.  Chicago  needs 
broader  scope  for  her  municipal  improvement  activi- 
ties. We  need,  for  instance,  authority  to  appro- 
priate property  contiguous  to  that  actually  required 
for  the  improvements  planned,  so  that  these  con- 
tiguous zones  may  be  absolutely  controlled  by  the 
city,  and,  if  desired,  disposed  of  in  order  to  finance 
the  improvements.  With  this  authority  granted  and 
with  the  realization  on  the  part  of  citizens  that  the 
Chicago  plan  is  the  greatest  issue  of  the  times,  suc- 
cess will  crown  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  planning 
a  greater,  more  orderly  and  more  beautiful  city. 


Graham  Taylor. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  sphere  assigned  to  these 
suggestions,  the  following  things  seem  best  worth 
proposing  for  the  expenditure  of  $10,000,000:  A 
civic  center  building,  costing  $2,000,000  if  necessary, 
centrally  located  and  providing  for  the  following 
uses :  A  great  assembly  hall  arid  municipal  theater 
or  place  of  recreation  for  gatherings  of  the  people, 
available  at  prices  below  the  rental  of  assembly 
places  rented  for  profit ;  the  offices  and  headquar- 
ters of  the  Association  of  Commerce ;  the  offices  and 
headquarters  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor; 
the  offices  and  rooms  of  the  City  Club ;  the  offices 
and  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  and  the 
Woman's  City  Club ;  the  offices  of  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League  and  the  Legislative  Voters'  League 
and  space  for  a  great  municipal  museum.  While 
sufficient  privacy  could  be  provided  for  such  uses, 
the  proximity  of  the  agencies  sheltered  under  the 
same  roof  would  promote  the  personal  acquaintance- 
ship and  fellowship  of  their  members  and  make  co- 
operation more  possible  and  effective.  The  building 
would  need  to  be  partly  endowed  so  as  to  reduce 
the  rental  for  public  purposes,  while  it  would  be 
for  the  most  part  self-sustaining  from  the  rentals  of 
the  agencies  locating  their  headquarters  within  its 
walls. 

District  civic  centers  might  be  planned  to  serve  sev- 
eral great  sections  of  our  population  somewhat  in  the 
way  in  which  the  centrally  located  building  would 
serve  the  whole  city.  These  district  centers  should 
contain  large  halls  for  popular  use ;  ample  space  for 
the  circulating  branches  and  reading-rooms  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library ;  all  the  features  of  a  recrea- 
tion center,  gymnasiums,  bathing  facilities,  club- 
rooms,  refectory,  floors  for  dancing  and  other  amuse- 
ments, stage  settings  for  well-conducted  municipal 
theaters,  pageants,  concerts,  etc. 

A  United  Charities  building  with  an  endowment 
fund  that  would  not  only  maintain  the  building  but 
pay  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  society 
throughout  the  city  could  be  provided.  This  building 
should  also  accommodate  all  kindred,  allied  and  co- 
operative philanthropic  agencies  with  space  for  their 
headquarters  and  an  assembly  hall  for  their  public 
meetings.  Endowment  funds  should  also  provide 
for  the  operating  expenses  of  such  agencies  as  the 
Cliildren's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association,  the  Immigrants'  Protective  As- 
sociation and  the  I^egal  Aid  Society. 


An  endowment  fund  to  maintain  and  promote  the 
social  extension  of  public  school  work  and  build- 
ings ;  the  co-operative  effort  of  the  Chicago  Play- 
ground Association  to  promote  the  best  develop- 
ment and  use  of  parks,  playgrounds,  school  yards- 
and  open  spaces,  play  festivals  and  pageants. 

To  secure  efficiency  among  officials  and  the  peo- 
ple, special  educational  agencies  would  be  necessary. 
Technical  training  would  have  to  be  provided  for 
the  paid  and  volunteer  leaders  of  civic  movements,, 
in  some  such  institution  as  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy.  An  educational  publica- 
tion, popularizing  the  contents  of  the  Survey  Maga- 
zine, would  be  required  to  inform  and  inspire  the 
people  of  the  city  to  support,  participate  in  and  en- 
joy all  movements  for  civic  progress. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear  Unity  : 

"Happy  is  the  lady  who  can  afford  to  ride 
in  an  automobile  all  her  own,  after  more  im- 
portant claims  are  met  and  her  legitimate  debts,, 
tangible  and  non-tangible,  are  paid."  So  says  Unity 
editorially  in  a  late  number.  May  I  add  the  com- 
ment :  Happy  the  lady  who  has  an  automobile  for 
business  purposes  when  distances  are  great  and  time 
is  a  consideration,  but  happier  the  woman  who  has 
not  forgotten  how  to  use  her  own  two  feet  in  walk- 
ing, who  still  has  some  interest  in  street,  road,  and 
lane  besides  that  of  seeing  how  quickly  she  may  pass 
over  each  in  turn — happier  the  woman  who  has  still 
some  human  interest  in  man,  woman,  and  child 
met  in  the  highways  and  byways  of  towns  and 
country — who  sees  in  these  sisters  and  brothers 
something  else  than  objects  to  be  "honked  out  of 
the  way"  while  in  clouds  of  dust  she  rushes  on  with 
eyes  that  see  not  and  with  but  one  exulting  thought, 
— that  her  machine  is  the  fastest  on  the  road.  "Come, 
let  us  take  a  walk  together  and  win  the  seeing  eye 
and  understanding  heart  that  ever  belong  to  those 
who  hold  to  the  simple  life !" 

Des  Moines,  loiva.  klinor  e.  cordon. 


INSTALLATION  HYMN- 

Eternal  Father  in  whose  life 
And  by  whose  power  and  love  we  live, 
Whose  inspiration  quickeneth  all, 
Thy  Spirit  to  tliy  servant  give. 

Give  him  with  freedom,  truth  and  love, 
The  earnest  heart,  the  active  hand, 
The  soul  to  feel  for  others'  woes. 
The  will  to  do  thy  blest  command. 

May  pastor,  people,  here  to-day, 
New  vows  of  consecration  make. 
New  life  receive,  new  work  begin, 
New  courage  in  Thy  service  take. 

Spirit  of  love  and  tenderness, 
Be  peace  within  each  bosom  rife; 
Give  light  and  lead  all  hearts  to  know 
The  wisdom  of  the  perfect  life. 

*This  hymn  was  sung  at  the  late  installation  of  Rev.  Steven 
0.  Palmer  as  Mr.  Rich's  successor  as  pastor  of  the  Uightoii, 
Mass.,  TJiiitarian  Society.  It  was  also  sung  at  the  author's  in- 
stallation aa  minister  of  the  church  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  2,T 
years  ago. 

A.  JUDSON  IllOK. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Reliyioii. 


THEODORE  PARKER  COMMEMORA- 
TION 


The  Free  Religious  Association  of 
America  made  its  annual  meeting  of  1910 
a  Tlieoflore  Parker  Commemoration.  The 
printed  report, — 117  large  pages, — giving 
all  the  addresses  in  full,  together  witli 
several  poems  and  the  words  of  the 
hymns  sung,  is' one  of  large  interest.  The 
list  of  contents  is  as  follows: 
IXTRODUCTORY 

Constitution — -List   of    Officers,  1910 
1911 — Past   and   present   Officers,  with 
dates  of  election — Original  Members,  May 
30,  1867— Annual  Business  Meeting,  1910 
— Treasurer's    Report,    1909-1910 — Sec- 
retary's Report,  1910. 

THE  CONVE.NTIOX 

Opening  Address  by  President  Edwin 
D.  Mead — Address  by  Rev.  George  A. 
Gordon,  D.  D. — Address  by  Rev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes — Address  by  Rev.  Charles 
F.  bole,  D.  D. — Remarks  by  Rev.  Charles 
"W.  Wendte,  D.  D.— AcIdTess  by  Stephen 
S.  Wise. 

THE  FESTIVAL 

Opening  Remarks  bv  the  new  president, 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.— Hymn 
by  Samuel  Johnson — Remarks  by  Col. 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson — Greeting 
from  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe — Remarks 
by  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead — Hymn  by 
Rev.  Ferderick  L.  Hosmer,  D.  D. — Re- 
marks by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn — Re- 
marks by  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Hamilton, 
D.  D. — Ode  by  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
— Remarks  by  Rev.  James  De  Normandie, 
D.  D. — Hymn  by  Theodore  Parker — Re- 
marks by  Dr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson — 
'  Tetter  from  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall — 
Message  from  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
— Message  from  Dr.  Felix  Adler — 
Message  from  J.  B.  Weston — Message 
from  H.  Chandra  Maitra — Message  from 
Benoj'cndra  Nath  Sen — Remarks  by  Rev. 
Henry  G.  Spaulding — Poem  by  Mr.  Rufus 
I^ighton — Remarks  by  Rev.  Merritt  A. 
Farren — Hymn  by  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Copies  of  the  report  have  been  widely 
distributed  to  ministers  and  otlicrs,  the 
following  circular,  signed  by  President 
Wendte,  having  been  inclosed  with  them: 


The  accompanying  annual  report  of 
tlie  Free  Religious  Association  is  sent  to 
you,  as  well  as  to  other  progressive  min- 
istei's,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  you 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
for  the  fortlicoming  year.  We  cherisli 
the  hope  that  you  will  find  yourself  in 
sympatliy  with  the  ideals  and  activities 
of  the  Association,  and  will  desire  to  iden- 
tify yourself  with  them,  bearing  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  free  thought,  frank 
avowal  of  opinion,  and  a  large  charity 
toward  difi'erences  of  belief. 

The  Free  Religious  Association  of 
America  is  now  engaged  in  earnest  en- 
deavor to  justify  its  title  as  a  national 
society,  and  plans  to  hold  its  conventions 
in  various  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Other  measures  are  being  considered 
wliich  promise  to  make  it  more  influen- 
tial and  important  in  the  religious  life 
of  America  than  ever  before  in  its 
liistory. 

The  great  names  and  admiration  ser- 
vices associated  with  its  past,  its  present 
opportunities  for  testimony  and  service, 
as  well  as  the  general  spirit  which 
animates  its  councils,  will,  we  trust, 
be  sympathetic  to  you  and  win  your  ad- 
hesion. 

The  membership  fee  is  one  dollar  a 
year. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  re- 
port are  still  available  and  readers  of 
Unity  are  welcome  to  them  as  long  as 
any  remain.  A  postal  request,  giving 
name  and  address,  may  be  sent  to 
James  H.  West,  93  MSlton  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 


ENDO'WMENT  FUND  FOR  TUSKE- 
GEE  INSTITUTE. 


In  a  recent  letter  regarding  the  in- 
creasing of  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, President  William  Howard  Taft 
said : 

"I  feel  that  the  results  accompli  sLed 
by  the  Tuskegee  school,  not  only  ir 
making  the  Negro  more  useful,  but  in 
th«  interest  of  the  whole  country,  jus- 


tify an  appeal  to  the  public  that  .sliall 
increase  the  eiido wment  to  a  figure 
where  the  Principal,  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, will  not  be  compelled  to  spend 
so  much  of  his  time  in  securing  money 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitution. 1  am  not  only  glad  to  permit 
the  use  of  my  name,  but  .sliall  be  pleased 
to  make  a  personal  contribution  toward 
the  Endowment  Fund." 

The  trustees  of  tiie  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute  are  making  an 
earnest  effort  to  increase  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  by  not  less  than  $3,000,000 
of  which  they  hope  to  raise  $300,000 
within  the  next  twelve  months. 

The  work  at  Tuskegee  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  It  has  proved  its  right 
to  exist  and  to  be  supported.  Few,  if 
any,  institutions  are  doing  more  to  up- 
lift the  Negro.  Tuskegee  seeks  to  teach 
rational  ideas  of  life  and  to  make  its 
students  more  useful  to  the  communi- 
ti«s  in  which  they  live  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bring  about  more  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  black  people  and 
the  wliite  people  of  the  South.  Tuskegee 
methods  are  being  widely  copied  and  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  Southern  states 
and  in  many  portions  of  Africa  and  in 
foreign  mission  fields.  The  successful 
and  useful  life  being  lived  by  the  9,508 
graduates  and  former  students  who 
have  be'en  sent  out  by  the  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, and  who  are  mainly  in  the 
Southern  states,  is  its  highest  justifica- 
tion for  making  an  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try for  support  and  encouragement. 

Such  an  institution  deserves  and 
ought  to  secure  the  modest  increase  tr 
its  Endowment  Fund  for  which  it  asks. 

Any  communications  on  the  subject 
may  be  addressed  to 

Seth  Low,  President,  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 30  East  64th  St.,  New  York  City, 
or  - 

Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal, 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 
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illustrated  by  Bertha  E.  Jaques,  Bertha 

L.  Corbett  and  Other  Artists. 

1.  The  New  Year,    tioratio  N.  Powers. 

2.  Nature's  Ministries  (To  a  shut-in). 

Evelyn  H.  Walker. 

3.  Many  Dear  Things  of  His  Provi- 

dence.   W.  C.  Gannett, 
t.    Thou   Mindest   Me   of   All  Bright 
Things  (To  a  young  girl).  Evelyn 
H.  Walker. 

6.  From  Wishing-Land  (Wishes  for  her 

birthday).  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. 

8,  Sunset  and  Afterglow  (To  one  in 
the  afternon  of  life).  Evelyn  H. 
Walker. 

7.  My  Dead  (For  Consolation).    F.  L.. 

Hosmer. 

8.  Flower  Messengers  (With  a  giit  01 

flowers).    Evelyn  H.  Walker. 

9.  Not  by  Appointment  Do  We  Meet 

Delight  and  Joy.    Gerald  ?  assey. 
10.    Thy    Birthday,    Dear!      Lilla  T. 
Elder 
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Hand  colored   12 
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WRIGHT  &  COMPANV 
STEAM  COAL  '^O^^S^'C 

Telephone  Yards  siee 
Main  Office  and  Storage  VardA 

1047  W.  Thirtw-Fifth  St.  -  CHlC^ft 


FOR 

ICE  CREAM 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness 
and  Purity  telephone  Oakland  290 

Frozen  Arts 

743  East  43rd  St. 


COMPLETE  STOCK 
BEST  QUALITY 


DRUGS 

C.  R.  WALGREEN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  W.  G.  Valentine 
3900  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

deal  Cream 

for  Cbappea  and 

Prepared  by      ^^yg|,  ^^J,, 

WILLIAM  P.  DATZ,  Kfi"^" 

N.  C.  Ccr-  39th  St.  and  Vinceni  \s  Ave? 


I 


fte  DREXEL  LAUNDRY 

3909  Langley  Avenue,  Chicago 
TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  642 

BEST  POSSIBLE  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


Bowman  Dairy  Qymp^ny 

^t^ilk  bottled  jyy  ihe  courftry 
"Milk  •  Cream '  Butter  -  Buttermilk 
Do  our  wagons  serve  you? 
^JC^ky  not  nave  tke  ke^  ? 

4121' 4X19  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  dJiwxsion  offices. 


WANZER'S  QERM-NO  MILK 

COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE,  but  we  spare 
no  expense  to  have  it 
delivered  to  you  PURE 

In  the  Milking,  Bottling,  and  the  feeding  of  Cows,  we  are  particular. 
You  get  Rich,  PURE  MILK,  in  a  thoroughly 
sterilized  bottle. 

SIDNEY  WANZER  &  SONS 

19-21    E.  30th  St.  63  13-93  15  Kimbark  Ave 

Phones,  Douglas  817  and  Hyde  Park  207 


Supreme  \ 

\  \ 

\  Quality^ 


Are  You 

Particular 

•>•>•> 
•  •  * 

The  most  important 
article  of  food  is  milk. 
The  most  important 
question  is  its  purity. 

Too  much  care 
cannot  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the 
milkman  who  is  to 
supply  the  family 
with  milk. 


Fot  over  half  a  century  we  have  given 
the  production,  preparation  and  distribution 
o(  milk  the  most  careful  study. 

Our  wagons  pass  your  door  every  day. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co, 

Tel.  Central  4209         42  E.  Madison  St. 


Chicago  :  Evanston  •  Oak  Park  :  Maywood 

rlionee  at  a..  Uranch  Offices 
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Our  No.  35 

Rolled   Edge  Automatic  Lift  White 


A  handsome,  finely  finished  machine,  fur- 
nished with  Rolled  Edge  Renaissance  de- 
sign woodwork,  in  quarter-sawed  golden 
oak,  fitted  with  automatic  lift,  nicksl 
plated  hund-wheel,  beautiful  hanging  center 
panel,  three  drawers  at  each  end  of  table, 
ball  bearings,  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
latest  style  steel  attachments. 


Repairs  and  Parts  for  All  Machines. 


Machines  Taken  in  Exchange. 


White  Sewing  Machine  Company 

GEO.  E  CAUGHEY,  Manager. 

TELEPHONE  CENTRAL  480.      105  WabasH  Avcuuc,  Chicago 
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Light  of  ages  and  of  nations, 

Every  race  and  every  clime, 
Hath  received  thine  inspirations, 

Wisdom's  light  of  life  sublime. 
Ever  spirits  in  rapt  vision 

Passed  the  heavenly  veil  within, 
Ever  hearts  bowed  in  contrition 

Found  salvation  from  their  sin. 

Reason's  noblest  aspiration 

Truth  in  growing  clearness  saw; 
Conscience  spoke  its  condemnation 

Or  proclaimed  the  eternal  law. 
While  by  inward  revelations 

Hearts  of  saints  and  seers  were  stirred. 
Prophets  to  the  guilty  nations 

Spoke  their  everlasting  word. 

Yea,  that  word  abideth  ever; 

Revelation  is  not  sealed; 
Answering  unto  man's  endeavor, 

Truth  and  Right  are  still  revealed. 
That  which  came  to  ancient  sages, 

Greek,  Barbarian,  Roman,  Jew, 
Written  in  the  heart's  deep  pages, 

Shines  today,  forever  new! 

— B.  Longfellow. 
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MOINARCH 
LIGHT  TOUCH 

This  exclusive  feature  of  the  MON- 
AECH  TYPEWRITER  should  in- 
terest the  business  man,  because 
of  its  distinct  commercial  value  to 
him;  it  means  MONARCH  operat- 
ors are  able  to  produce  more  work 
in  a  day.  To  the  operator,  MON- 
ARCH LIGHT  TOUCH  means  an 
even  day's  work  and — 

"No  Three  O'Clock 
Fatigue." 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

MONARCH  machines  may  be  pur- 
chased on  the  Monthly  Payment 
Plan.  A  postcard  will  bring  full 
information. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter 
Company 

45  E.  RANDOLPH  STREET, 
Chicago,  111. 


Tel.  Douglas  3882.  Est.  1873 

Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 
PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 
Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery,  Hardware 
3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago 


CREAMERIES  : 
Beecher,  111. 
0  r  1  a  n  4,  111. 
Goodings,  Grove,  III. 

Dowd  Pure  Milk  CO. 

4326-34  WABASH  AVE. 
Phone  Oakland  474 

Milk  and  Cream  of  the  highest  grade 
bottled  in  the  Country. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Clean- 
liness and  E£B- 
dent  Delivery. 


THE  ATTENTION  of  the  business  men  and 
residents  of  this  section  is  especially  invited  to 
the  strong  directorate,  efficient  management  and 
convenient  location  of  the 


STATE  BANK 

OF  CHICAGO 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 
Resources  over  $2,500,000.00 


DIRECTORS 
Ralph  Van  Vechten,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Vice- 
Pres.  Continental  &  Com'l  Natl.  Bank,  Chicago 
L.  M.  Smith,  L.  M.  Smith  &  Bro.,  Real  Estate 
M.  S.  Rosenwald,  Rosenwald  &  Weil,  Mfrs  of 
Clothing 
Edw.  D.  Stevens,  Capitalist 
C.  J.  Weiser,  Pres.  Winneshiek  County  State 
Bank,  Decorah,  Iowa 
Frederick  H.  Wickett,  Attorney 
A.  G.  Becker,  A.  G.  Becker  &  Co.,  Bankers 
John  A.  Gauger,  President  John  A.  Ganger  &  Co. 
OFFICERS 

M.  B.  Cottrell,  Pres.    Edw.  D.  Stevens,  Vice-Pres. 
R.  J.  Neal,  Cashier 


AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  BANK  FOR 
SOUTHSIDERS 

Your  Account  Invited 


SHORTHAND 

is  easy  to  learn.  It  combines  speed  and  legibility  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  system. 

Qualify  for  paying  employment.  Ou;  shorthand  training  is  the  best. 
Thousands  of  successful  graduates  recommend  our  methods. 

Let  us  send  you  handsome  prospectus,  free  of  charge,  giving  par- 
ticulars about  the  greatest  shorthand  school  in  the  world. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

151  WABASH  AVENUE. 


1902  ONE  WAGOIN  1908  12  WAGONS 

Our  Plant  is  the  Best  Equipped  on  the  South  Side 

We  are  patronized  by  tho»e  who  desire  and  appreciate  an  excellent  quality  of  Laundry  Work 

PROMPT  SERVICE  OUR  MOTTO 

BISSELL  LAUNDRY 


231-233-235  39th  Street 


Telephone  Douglas  1003 


John  I  Oswald,  President  and  Treasurer  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice  Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 
Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Main  2353   126-132  Market  Street,  Chicago 
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FRIENDSHIP 

\From   the  French   of  Eugene  dc  Tjdiilaij.] 
Upon  all  the  earth  encloses 
Falls  some  sparkle  of  the  sun, 
Every  thorn-tree  has  its  roses, 
Day  comes  when  the  night  is  done. 

For  the  meadow — grass  unfurling, 
For  the  field — the  ripening  grain, 
For  the  air — the  eagle's  whirling. 
Nests  God  sheltered  from  the  rain. 

For  each  tree — green  leaves  up-growing. 
Flowers  and  honey  for  the  bee. 
Murmurs  for  the  waves  out-flowing, 
Tombs  for  clay  when  souls  are  free. 

So  the  world,  all  things  inclining 
Toward  which  for  all  is  best. 
Gave  the  flower  to  branches  pining. 
Friends,  to  ease  the  heart's  unrest. 

Jessie  Welboen  Smith. 


Dr.  Burt  G.  W  ilder,  of  Cornell  University,  writes 
in  the  Nezv  York  Tribune :  "Thirty  years  ago  I  pre- 
dicted that  public  expectoration  would  be  forbidden 
by  law ;  a  like  prediction  is  now  made  as  to  public 
smoking.  Especially  should  it  be  prohibited  in  all 
public  ofifices,  city,  county,  state  and  national,  includ- 
ing the  lobbies  of  postofifices  and  custom  houses,  and 
places  for  voting  and  registration.  The  discontinu- 
ance of  the  now  almost  universal  custom  of  smoking 
at  banquets  and  other  social  functions  cannot  be 
expected  until  the  self-imposed  habit  is  generally 
recognized  as  needless,  costly,  and  more  or  less 
deleterious.  Meantime  non-smokers  must  choose  be- 
tween non-attendance  and  mephitics." 


In  one  of  his  letters  to  Theodore  Parker,  Herndon 
said  of  Lincoln  that  "in  his  practical  life  he  was 
spiritual."  If  one  may  reverse  those  words  and  say, 
"in  his  spiritual  life  he  was  practical,"  they  would 
describe  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 
When  his  fellow-citizens  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  gath- 
ered recently  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  to  the  ministry,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and 
the  Governor  of  the  state  agreed  in  describing  him  as 
"the  first  citizen  of  Columbus !"  The  story  of  his 
ministry,  as  told  in  his  delightful  "Recollections," 
is  a  record  in  which  his  younger  fellow-workers  find 
an  honorable  pride  and  a  noble  example.  Amid  his 
varied  activities  as  preacher,  author,  citizen,  adminis- 
trator, and  man  of  public  afifairs,  he  has  kept  the  sim- 
ple and  tender  faith  which  found  voice  in  his  hymn. 


in  which  he  may  live  longer  than  in  any  of  his  books. 

"O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  thee, 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free, 
In  hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray 
Far  down  the  future's  broadening  way." 


Samuel  Walter  Foss,  whose  death  will  leave  a 
lonesome  place  in  many  a  heart,  was  no  "idle  singer 
of  an  empty  day."  For  him  today  was  big  with  the 
promise  of  the  larger  tomorrow  of  more  liberty  and 
more  actual  justice  for  man,  and  a  world  filling  up 
with  those  "large,  eternal  fellows,  who  do  the  thing 
that  needs  to  be  done  for  the  fun  of  it."  He  was  no 
"bard  sublime,"  but  he  did  see  and  sing  the  sub- 
stances behind  the  forms  in  a  kind  of  rhymed  com- 
mon-sense, with  a  touch  at  times  of  the  wilding  air,  

blending  a  sort  of  untrammeled  democracy  of  spirit, 
deriving  from  Walt  Whitman  with  a  wit  and 
humor  and  shrewdness  of  the  best  Yankee  sort. 
Mockery,  keen  but  kindly,  was  his  forte,  as  when,  in 
the  allegory  of  "The  Calf  Path,"  he  portrayed  the 
folly  of  custom,  its  unthinkingness  in  following  the 
route  made  by  a  fool  calf  through  the  woods,  which 
at  last  became  a  crooked  street  in  a  city.  There  was 
sound  sense  in  his  rollicking  lines,  and  good  humor 
and  a  firm-textured  faith  in  God  and  man,  and  "the 
essence  of  things  that  are  real. 


"Who  listens  to  the  Eternal  Voice  is  delivered 

from  many  an  opinion,"  wrote  a  sage  of  the  spiritual 

life  long  ago,  and  it  is  a  good  motto  for  Lent.  He 

will  be  delivered  from  many  opinions  about  the 

value,  power  and  efBcacy  of  prayer  itself,  which  some 

seem  to  think  has  been  argued  out  of  existence.  But 

that  is  to  err,  for  today  as  of  old,  despite  our  smart 

and  clever  wisdom,  the  human  heart  is  a  fountain 

of  prayer.    "All  prayers  come  true,"  said  Emerson, 

"therefore  be  careful  what  you  pray  for."  Even 

those  who  seek  without  any  satisfactory  finding  may 

take  heart  in  the  words  of  the  great  Frenchman  who, 

after  much  doubt  and  questioning,  learned  the  truth 

so  vividly  that  he  seemed  to  have  heard  a  voice 

speaking:  "Be  comforted!  had  you  not  found  Me 

you  would  not  seek  Me."    The  sought-for  is  also  the 

search,  and  there  is  no  surer  sign  that  we  have  found 

the  Eternal  than  that  we  are  still  seeking  him. 

"More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of." 
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"Xow  granted  tliat  life  is  tragic  to  the  marrow,  it  seems 
the  proper  function  of  religion  to  make  us  accept  and  serve 
jn  that  tragedy,  as  officers  in  that  other  and  comparable  one  of 
war.  Service  is  the  word,  active  service,  in  the  military 
sense:  and  the  religious  man — I  beg  pardon,  the  pious — is  he 
n  ho  lias  a  military  joy  in  duty,  not  he  who  wefps  over  the 
wounded," 

These  words  of  Stevenson  come  to  mind  as  one 
reads  the  last  issue  of  the  Suri'ey,  a  periodical  ad- 
mirably edited  and  almost  indispensable  to  those 
wlio  would  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  so- 
cial forces  among-  us  and  which  unites  accuracy  and 
care  in  reporting  the  advance  to  better  things,  with 
a  spirit  at  once  lofty,  sagacious  and  inspiring  in  the 
interpretation  of  that  slow  but  increasingly  rapid 
advance.  The  issue  of  March  4  discusses  "The 
Church  Preparing  for  Social  Action"  in  a  manner  to 
put  heart  into  those  who  have  waited  long  to  see 
the  church  renew  her  youth  and  ttsefulness  by  obey- 
ing its  great  commission  not  only  of  individual  sal- 
vation but  of  social  ministry.  The  things  therein 
reported  make  the  heart  beat  faster  with  nameless 
prophecies  of  what  David  Swing  called  "The  Greater 
Tomorrow." 


The  Co-operative  Brotherhood 


The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  coming  as  long  as 
the  class  conflict  goes  on,  no  matter  how  much  we 
keep  on  saying,  "Thy  kingdom  come !"  And  the  class 
conflict  will  go  on  as  long  as  the  wage  system  continues 
in  operation,  no  matter  how  much  the  preachers  cry, 
■"Peace!"  and  the  people  shout,  "Amen!"  No  degree 
of  inward  grace  is  going  to  stop  the  force  of  the  out- 
ward fact;  the  ugly  fact  must  itself  be  abolished. 

That  this  presents  difificulties,  no  one  needs  to  be 
told.  And  the  actual  difificulties  are  sufficient  without 
multiplying  hypothetical  ones.  But  it  is  the  part  al- 
ways of  the  opposition  to  a  reform  to  roll  up  hypo- 
thetical difificulties  and  magnify  them  till  they  stand 
mountain  high.  When  the  Socialist  has  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  of  ending  the  struggle  between  capital 
and  labor  short  of  co-operative  production,  he  is  told  by 
those  who  prefer  the  conflict  to  that  remedy  for  it 
that  the  laboring  class  does  not  possess  in  itself  the 
requisite  managing  ability,  will  not  or  cannot  pay  for 
it,  or  will  not  be  amenable  to  it  if  obtained ;  from  which 
it  follows  that  co-operative  enterprises  must  fail.  This 
representation  obscures  and  is  meant  to  obscure  the 
real  difficulty,  which  is  lack  of  capital.  The  Sociali.st 
contends  that  as  the  State  has  poured  out  millions  to 
help  rich  companies  to  build  railroads,  it  may  very 
properly  do  the  same  for  co-operative  industry,  whose 
furtherance  is  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  Republic 
than  any  railroad.  If  money  for  this  purpose  cannot 
be  spared  from  the  building  of  warships,  let  it  be  taken 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  50  per  cent  inheritance-tax  on 


large  fortunes,  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  suggested. 
There  would  be  eminent  fitness  in  this,  for  it  would  be 
giving  back  to  the  toilers  a  fraction  of  that  part  of 
their  earnings  which  they  have  been  despoiled  of, — 
they,  or  their  fathers, — for,  admitting  that  the  enter- 
prise of  captains  of  industry  is  entitled  to  its  full 
reward  from  the  product,  the  fact  remains  and  is  no- 
torious that  it  has  been  rewarded,  or  rather  has 
rewarded  itself,  beyond  measure. 

What  the  country  needs  to  set  about  doing  is  the 
accumulation  of  a  collective  capital,  not  in  the  shape 
of  gold  and  silver  piled  away  in  the  vaults  of  the  treas- 
ury department,  but  in  the  shape  of  forests  and  mines, 
farms  and  factories,  in  which  co-operative  labor  can 
have  a  field,  delivered  from  any  bondage  to  private 
capital.  When  such  a  step  is  taken  and  such  a  field 
is  ofifered,  the  question  of  finding  managing  ability 
and  the  other  question  of  enforcing  managerial  author- 
ity will  settle  themselves. 

Working  in  this  direction  is  working  toward  provid- 
ing the  conditions  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  There  are  other  furtherances  to  be  sought, 
but  certainly  the  outward  conditions' are  essential  and 
naturally  the  first  to  seek.  n.  m. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 


The  Betterment  of  the  Human  Lot 

In  following  the  command,  "Search  the  Scriptures, 
for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  liU,"  and  \p 
studying  our  current  social  system,  for  in  it  1  thought 
I  discerned  much  resembling  eternal  death,  I  have 
found  perhaps  the  single  Bible  text  in  which  Capital- 
ism might  claim  a  Christian  basis.  It  is  the  declara- 
tion of  Jesus,  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
from  him  that  hath  little  (or  hath  not)  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

If  I  have  misread,  and  this  particular  bit  of  Scri])- 
ture  is  not  the  Gospel  of  the  Trust,  the  Gospel  of  the 
Protective  Tarifif,  the  Gospel  of  a  Predatory  Army 
and  Navy,  the  Gospel  of  Congressional  and  Legisla- 
tive Graft,  the  Gospel  of  Ship-Subsidies,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Sweatshop,  the  Gospel  of  the  White-Slave  Traf- 
fic, the  Gospel  of  Race  Injustice,  the  Gospel  of  the 
Whiskey  and  Tobacco  Trade, — in  a  word,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Devil  and  his  Angels, — then  I  must  go  on 
searching,  and  perhaps  search  in  larger  and  more  mod  • 
ern  Scriptures. 

A  large  part  of  the  world's  teacliing  in  the  past, 
religious  and  social,  has  been  tlic  instilling  of  patience 
under  the  sufTerance  of  wrong;  has  been  the  dissuad- 
ing of  men  from  rebellion  against  hardnesses;  the 
inculcating  of  resignation  to  all  sorts  of  things  evil. 
But  the  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new,  in 
this  as  well  as  in  everything  else.  We  are  beginning 
to  see,  today,  that  there  is  something  better  than  the 
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preaching  simply  of  quiescence.  The  call  today  is 
for  teaching  which  shall  suggest  some  remedy  for 
the  ills  of  the  human  lot,  and  which  shall  incite  men 
to  struggle  to  uplift  and  throw  ofif  the  burdens  which 
harass  them ;  the  burdens  which  to  a  large  extent 
cause  the  griefs.  The  "practical"  teaching  today  is 
not  "to  bear,"  but  to  better. 

One  scripture  "more  modern"  might  be  Browning : 

"I  act  for,  talk  for,  live  for  this  world  now. 
As  this  world  calls  for  action,  life,  and  talk — 
No  prejudice  to  what  next  world  may  prove, 
Whose  new  laws  and  requirements  my  best  pledge 
To  observe  them  is  that  I  observe  these  now. 
Doing  hereafter  what  I  do  meanwhile. 
Let  us  concede  (gratuitously  though) 
Next  life  relieves  the  soul  of  body,  yields 
Pure  spiritual  enjoymvjnts:  well,  my  friend, 
Why  lose  this  life  in  the  meantime,  since  its  use 
May  be  to  make  the  next  life  more  intense?" 

Another  "more  modern"  scripture  might  be  Victor 
Hugo : 

■'In  the  twentietli  century  war  will  be  dead,  the  scafioM 
will  be  de«d.  royalty  will  be  dead,  and  dogmas  will  be  dead; 
but  man  will  live.  For  all,  there  will  be  but  one  country. — 
that  country  the  whole  earth:  for  all,  there  will  be  Init  one 
hope, — that  hope  the  whole  heaven.  All  hail  then  to  that 
noble  twentieth  century,  which  shall  own  our  children,  and 
w-hich  our  children  shall  inherit." 

We  are  eleven  years  along  in  that  twentieth  cen- 
tury which  Hugo  foresaw.  How  is  it  with  us  and 
with  it,  and  what  is  our  children's  prospect?  Was 
Hugo  but  one  more  Isaiah?  Was  he  but  like  Jesus, 
like  Lassalle?  In  his  "Isaiah  of  Jerusalem,"  Matthew 
Arnold  reminds  us  that  "prophets  are  apt  to  place 
the  date  of  coming  events  too  soon."  Jesus  said  to 
tlio-'e  .-:tanding  by,  "This  generation  shall  not  pass  till 
ail  these- things  are  fulfilled."  Lassalle  said,  "In  fifty 
years."  The  harrowing  thing  about  the  delay  is  that 
the  beginning  of  the  regeneration  might  be  immediate, 
— that  in  constitutional  countries,  countries  having  pop- 
ular suffrage,  it  might  begin  with  the  next  election, — 
while  still  those  having  eyes  see  not,  and  those  having 
ears  hear  not,  and  those  having  votes  continue  to 
cast  them  for  the  despoilers.  A  public  teacher  re- 
cently claimed  that  Phineas  T.  Barnum  was  wrong 
when  he  said  that  "men  liked  to  be  humbugged." 
The  public  teacher  referred  to,  claimed,  rather,  that 
men  resent  being  humbugged.  I  wish  they  would 
prove  that  they  do — at  the  polls. 

There  is  .  "piety"  that  is  sin.  There  is  miscalled 
"religion"  that  is  sin.  There  is  "party  fealty"  that 
is  sin.  There  is  party  fealty  that  is  slavery  and  that 
induces  and  perpetuates  slavery.  "Who  would  be 
free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow." 

But  in  this  age  the  blow  can  and  should  be  dealt 
only  through  the  ballot. 

Tt  is  a  growing  contention,  in  the  thinking  rank 
and  file  of  both  the  current  dominant  political  par- 
ties, that  in  neither  of  them  is  there  any  hope  longer 
of  better  things.  Singularly  enough,  there  is  at  the 
identical  time  a  struggling  new  party  which  presents 
fairer  and  loftier  ideals  and  deeds.    Wherever  it  is 


given  opportunity  it  abundantly  "makes  good,"  thouglv 
naturally  its  opportunities  thus  far  have  been  small. 
It  should  have  larger  testing.  The  present  year,  "All 
eyes  on  Milwaukee." 

It  "makes  good" — this  new  i)arty — because,  it  im- 
proves upon  the  olden  text,  and  says,  "To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  prove  his  worthi- 
ness of  that  which  he  hath ;  and  to  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  secure  what  is  right- 
fully his,  but  of  which  thus  far  he  has  always  been 
deprived." 

I  myself  am  a  voter  in  that  new  party.  I  find 
every  day  fresh  comrades,  like-minded.  We  are  say- 
ms;.  "Nobody  shall  be  coerced  to  come  with  us,  yet 
all  shall  be  welcomed."  In  time  we  may  be  able  to 
gather  at  the  polls  a  sufficient  host  to  secure  the  legit- 
imate object  of  government.  If  we  are  asked,  "What 
is  the  legitimate  object  of  government?"  we  are  will- 
ingf  to  let  Abraham  Lincoln  answer: 

"The  les;itiniate  object  of  government  is  to  do  for  the  com- 
munity of  people  whatever  they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot 
so  well  do  for  themselves  in  their  separate  and  individnuT 
capacities." 

This  much  at  lenst  seems  simple  and  self-evident. 
But  how  far  ought  we  to  go — at  any  rate,  where 
ought  we  to  stop — in  the  endeavor  to  secure  this 
object?  We  ask  to  go  no  further  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln suggested  is  proper.  In  a  speech  in  Congress 
he  said : 

"This  country,  with  its' institutions,  belongs  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  it.'  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the 
existing  government,  they  can  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  of  amending  it,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dis- 
member or  overthrow  it." 

"Any  people  anywhere,  being  inclined  and  having  the  power, 
have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  form  a  new  one  that  suits  them  better.  This  is  a 
most '  valuable,  a  most  sacred  right — a  right  which  we  hope 
nnd  believe  is  to  liberate  the  world." 

What  are  we  here  for  in  this  realm  of  beauty  and 
opportunity  and  power,  if  not  century  by  century  to- 
better  the  human  lot? 

What  are  we  here  for,  brothers  min«. 

Upon  this  Koad  of  Life? 
What  mean  for  us  the  stars  that  shine, 

The  fields  with  beauty  rife? 
What  power  hath  Truth  to  stir  our  zeal? 

What  cry  hath  human  need? 
'Mid  earth's  conflicting  woe  and  weal. 

What  voices  should  we  heed  ? 

What  are  we  here  for?    Here  to  grow 

In  every  grace  divine! 
The  beauty  of  the  world  to  know, 

And  in  its  beauty  shine; 
To  follow  Truth  where'er  it  lies. 

Through  loneliness  and  scorn; 
To  hold  earth's  bounty  equal  prize 

Of  every  child  that's  born. 

What  are  we  here  for  in  this  maze 

Which  no  man  yet  hath  solved? 
Here  to  achieve  the  noblest  days 

Since  first  the  sphere  revolved! 
Not  ours  to  dull  the  soul  with  mirth, 

Outdrowning  human  groan. 
But  ours  to  sublimate  the  earth 

And  bring  Man  to  his  own. 

JAMES  HARCOURT  WEST- 

Boston. 
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Is  Unitarianism  For  College  Men  Only? 

Because  a  great  truth  or  a  new  idea  necessarily 
only  attracts  a  few  disciples  at  the  beginning,  we 
sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  it  is 
only  meant  for  the  few.    The  advanced  position  of 
liberal  churches  has  sometimes  led  to  this  false  as- 
sumption.   Judging  only  from  the  emphasis  with 
which  some  Unitarians  insist  on  placing  and  financ- 
ing churches  in  college  towns,  it  would  appear  that 
Unitarianism  was  only  adapted  to  the  college  mind. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Unitarians  have  the 
same  right  as  the  orthodox  to  enter  new  communities 
and  begin  a  church  that  from  the  beginning  shall  be 
the  House  of  God  for  the  people,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Unitarians — if  we  keep  them  for  our 
illustrations — enter  college  communities  where  there 
are  already  a  number  of  other  churches,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  modern  world  is  caring  less 
and  less  for  the  correctness  of  a  religious  formula  or 
the  reasonableness  of  a  sect,  and  more  and  more  for 
the  efficacy  and  humanitarian  religiousness  of  a 
church,  it  seems  rather  a  shortsighted  policy  that 
spends  missionary  money  for  churches  unable  to 
support  themselves  in  church-choked  college  com- 
munities,, while  neglecting  to  build  the  House  of  God 
in  the  little  communities  that  are  rising  everywhere 
in  our  land.    New  England  is  loyally  Unitarian,  not 
so  much  because  Unitarianism  satisfies  the  intellect- 
ual needs  of  the  religious  New  Englander,  but  be- 
cause all  his  days  this  church  has  symbolized  for  him 
the  best  in  heaven  and  earth.    Let  the  churches  of 
the  West  do  the  same,  whether  Unitarian  or  Presby- 
terian, counting  it  of  more  importance  to  hold  such 
an  intimate  and  primary  relation  to  the  new  com- 
munity than  to  support  a  preaching  platform  to 
reach  college  men.    The  Unitarians  at  least  shouM 
remember  that  the  bigotry  and  narrowness,  dogma- 
tism and  religious  ignorance  that  for  so  many  years 
they  have  combatted  exist  more  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  and  women  of  out-of-the-way  communities  than 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  receiving  the  fine 
American  education  that  is  given  at  our  universities. 

E.  A.  R. 


Editorial  Correspondence 

.Savannah  is  a  city  beautiful  in  its  streets,  rich  in 
its  traditions,  happy  in  its  citizenship.  It  is  the  city 
of  Oglethorpe,  Whitcfield,  and  the  Wesleys,  whose 
memories  are  perpetuated  in  monuments  and  insti- 
tutions. It  is  a  city  of  broa  dstreets,  attractive  parks 
and  extensive  parade- grounds.  It  is  a  city,  notwith- 
standing its  bitter  war  memories,  that  is  still  boast- 
ful of  its  military  department, — four  companies  of 
militia,  with  the  necessary  e(|uipnicnt  of  armories,  ar- 


senals, and  popular  pride.  "Why  don't  you  fit  up 
some  corner  of  this  extensive  parade  ground  with  an 
up-to-date  apparatus  for  the  amusement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  children  that  now  swarm  on  the  walks  on 
roller  skates  as  their  only  resource?"  I  asked. 

.  "Oh,  the  militia  will  not  allow  it ;  the  soldiers 
are  very  jealous  of  these  grounds,"  was  the  reply. 
When  I  deplored  the  armories  and  suggested  that 
they  be  disposed  of  and  the  money  used  in  building 
a  fitting  home  for  the  public  library,  which  is  now  in 
inadequate  and  borrowed  quarters,  a  wise,  cool- 
headed  business  man  said,  "It  will  come  to  that;  it  is 
hard  to  keep  up  the  military  companies.  Their  mus- 
ter rolls  are  growing  shorter  and  shorter  every  year." 
But  on  commenting  upon  this  military  survival  and 
the  hope  of  its  decline  to  an  enthusiastic  young 
lady,  she  saw  in  the  "Boy  Scout"  movement  hopeful 
mdications  that  the  military  spirit  would  be  kept  up 
in  Savannah. 

Notwithstanding  the  activities  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  "D*aughters  of  the  Confederacy,"  who  are  too 
active,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  keeping  alive  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  "Lost  Cause,"  and  the  fact  that  the 
school  children  are  taught  to  believe  that  Jeflferson 
Davis  was  a  greater  man  than  Abraham  Lincoln, 

still 

"Tlie  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new." 
The  brightest  spots  in  Savannah  are  the  four  free 
kindergartens,  one  of  them  sustained  by  the  "Council 
of  Jewish  Women,"  and  three  by  the  "Kate  Baldwin 
Free  Kindergarten  Association."  Tne  name  of 
Baldwin  is  one  to  conjure  by.  The  benignant  face 
of  the  blessed  mother  in  whose  honor  the  gracious  insti- 
tutions are  maintained,  looks  down  from  the  walls  as 
in  benediction.  This  is  the  same  Baldwin  family  that 
blessed  Boston  with  its  William  H.  Baldwin,  who 
for  so  many  years  made  potent  the  Christian  Union. 
William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  was  cousin  to  this 
George  Baldwin,  the  Savannah  benefactor.  The 
former  proved  that  a  man  may  become  a  railroad 
president  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  great  philan- 
thropist, a  man  who  could  ju.stify  a  great  salary  by 
a  splendid  administration  of  the  same  in  the  inter- 
est of  humanity.  Of  course  George  Baldwin,  the 
patron  of  these  kindergartens,  is  diligently  at  work 
trying  to  introduce  the  kindergarten  system  into  the 
public  schools,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
energetic  and  efficient  supervisor  of  this  system.  Miss 
Hortense  Orcutt,  is  Massachusetts  born  and  Unita- 
rian bred. 

But  the  progressive  spirit  is  not  cconfined  to 
Northern  importations.  The  house  in  which  Gen- 
eral Sherman  made  his  headquarters  is  now  occupied 
by  an  ex-confcderate  general,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural 
College  for  colored  students,  a  thriving  institution. 
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whose  beautiful  campus  consists  of  a  stately  ances- 
tral estate,  rich  in  splendid  trees  and  beautiful  walks, 

situated  at  Thunderbolt,  some  four  miles  beyond  the 
city  limits.  On  Sunday  afternoon  last  it  was  my 
privilege  to  speak  to  some  three  hundred  of  these 
wide-awake  students,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  Geor- 
gia for  tlie  purpose  of  fitting  themselves  to  become 
successful  tillers  of  the  soil.  One  hundred  more 
local  students  were  at  their  homes  in  the  city.  Presi- 
dent Wright  is  a  man  who  has  grown  gray  in  the 
service  of  the  institution,  which,  like  Booker  T. 
Washington,  he  created  out  of  nothing.  He  has  di- 
rected its  growino-  career  for  neafly  30  years. 

Last  year,  as  the  readers  of  Unity  know,  I  discov- 
ered Isaac  Fisher,  head  of  a  similar  institution  in 
Arkansas.  This  year  President  Wright  adds  one 
more  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  prove  that  Mr. 
Washington  is  not  a  freak  without  companions  in 
his  race. 

My  week's  stay  at  Savannah  is  at  an  end.  My  eight 
addresses,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Thun- 
derbolt, were  delivered  in  the  Jewish  temple  under 
the  auspices  of  Rabbi  George  Solomon  and  his  active 
supporters.  The  experiment  proves  that  here  as 
elsewhere  the  Jewish  temple  is  a  convenient  meeting 
ground  for  those  interested  in  cultural  subjects.  The 
non-Jewisli  listeners  were  at  home  in  this  Jewish 
temple  when  the  messages  of  Emerson,  Browning, 
Ibsen  and  Tolstoy  were  under  discussion,  and  they 
attended  in  goodly  numbers. 

Today  I  find  myself  in  the  historic  city  of  Charles- 
ton and  have  postponed  the  sightseeing  long  enough 
to  send  this  word  of  greeting  to  the  friends  who  read 
Unity. 

More  anon.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  March  10,  1911. 


Smith's  "Spirit  or  the  American  Consti- 
tution" 


A  political  constitution,  like  a  religious  creed,  can 
only  meet  the  needs  of  succeeding  periods  by  con- 
stant revision.    One  of  the  greatest  limitations  on 
popular  government,  as  on  religious  faith,  is  the  ine- 
lasticity of  organization  founded  on  ancient  docu- 
ments.' Even  if  the  United  States  constitution  were 
as  marvelous  as  our  political  superstition  has  made 
most  Americans  believe,  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  twentieth  century.    The  lit- 
tle handful  of  American  colonies,  forced  to  co-operate 
by  the  need  of  a  common  defense,  could  not  possibly 
plan  an  adequate  government  for  a  continent-wide 
nation.    The  flexibility  of  the  constitution  would 
have  been  greater  and  it  might  not  need  now  so 
1     much  modification,  had  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm 
of  1776  continued  until  1789,  but  the  discredited  loy- 
alists and  men  of  wealth  had  been  able  to  reassert 
,     themselves  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
;    ■■tnt'um  and  so  it  embodied  their  disbelief  in  the  self- 


governing  capacity  of  the  American  people.  Only 
six  of  the  fifty-six  men  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  sat  in  the  constitutional  convention. 

Not  only  did  the  constitution  embody  restrictions 
founded  on  the  belief  that  the  people  could  not  be 
trusted  to  govern  themselves,  but  it  was  made  so 
difficult  of  amendment  that  even  the  increasing  edu- 
cation of  the  masses  has  not  yet  been  able  to  alter  its 
unpopular  features.  The  most  enlightened  govern- 
ments of  Europe  and  Australasia  make  constitu- 
tional amendment  much  easier  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment is  more  like  the  old  aristocratic  forms  than 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Australia, 
or  Switzerland. 

It  was  not  only  made  difficult  to  modify  the  consti- 
tution, but  the  supreme  court  was  given  a  power  of 
interpretation  which  makes  it  another  legislative 
body.  The  people's  representatives  in  Great  Britain 
interpret  their  constitution.  As  Professor  Smith 
says :  "Though  professing  to  follow  the  English 
model,  the  framers  of  the  constitution  as  a  matter  of 
fact  rejected  it.  They  not  only  gave  the  federal 
judges  a  life  tenure,  but  made  that  tenure  unqualified 
and  absolute,  the  power  which  parliament  had  to  de- 
mand the  removal  of  judges  being  carefully  with- 
held from  the  American  congress  It  is 

easy  to  see  in  the  exaltation  of  the  federal  judiciary 
a  survival  of  the  old  mediaeval  doctrine  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong.  In  fact,  much  the  same  at- 
titude of  mind  which  made  monarchy  possible  may 
be  seen  in  this  country  in  our  attitude  toward  the 
supreme  court." 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  changing  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  its  form  is  much  less 
representative  than  is  popularly  supposed.  The 
president  and  the  senators  are  elected  indirectly,  and 
given  the  treaty-making  and  appointing  power,  which 
was  withheld  from  the  popularly  elected  house.  The 
president  is  given  a  veto,  which  congress  can  only 
over-ride  by  two-thirds  majority.  Congress  assembles 
thirteen  inonths  after  election,  leaving  one  session  in 
the  hands  of  men  frequently  discredited  by  the  elec- 
tion results.  The  committee  system  of  that  body, 
elected  directly  by  the  people,  is  the  place  where 
popular  legislation  can  be  buried  or  mutilated.  As 
Ambassador  Bryce  says:  "A  system  better  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  lobbyist  could  not  be  devised. 
It  gives  facilities  for  the  exercise  of  underhand  and 
even  corrupt  influence.  In  a  small  committee,  the 
voice  of  each  member  is  well  worth  securing,  and 
may  be  secured  with  little  danger  of  a  public  scan- 
dal " 

CHARLES  ZEUBLIN. 


MY  SONG 

If  I  can  but  sing  with  the  joy  that  wella 

Into  my  life  today. 
Full-tided  and  strong  as  the  ocean  swells 

Seaward  into  the  bay: 

Or  if  I  can  but  sing  with  the  pain  I  know 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  me. 
Lovingly,  truthfully  telling  it,  bo 

Others  shall  feel  and  see, — 

The  world  will  be  gladder  than  it  is  now, 

Gladder  than  it  has  been, 
Tf  only  my  sorrow  will  teach  me  how 

To  share  my  joy  with  men. 
TTnmholdt.  III.  h.vrriet  i.ake-burch. 
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American  Ignorance  of  Oriental 
Languages 


By  Edwin  D.  Mead 
An  official  of  the  United  States  department  of  Ag- 
riculture recently  published  a  rather  startling  state- 
ment about  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese languages  in  his  own  department  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  embarrassments  resulting  from  it ;  and 
the  situation  prompted  him  to  some  impressive  re- 
flections on  the  bearing  of  this  ignorance,  which  he 
with  undoubted  warrant  thinks  pervasive,  upon  our 
general  relations  with  China  and  Japan,  which  are 
every  day  becoming  more  critical  and  important. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  the  peoples  of  those  coun- 
tries, he  says,  looking  to  us  for  guidance  and  co- 
operation, sending  hundreds  of  men  to  study  our 
language  and  institutions,  and  we  doing  next  to 
nothing  to  understand  them !  Tliere  was  not  a  sin- 
gle person  among  the  ii,ooo  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  his  own  great  department,  he  said,  capable 
of  translating  a  short  article  in  scientific  Japanese 
on  a  subject  important  to  the  department,  and  he 
cites  other  similar  facts,  and  draws  some  sharp 
morals. 

This  word  from  Washington  should  command  at- 
tention. It  did  not  come  too  soon.  It  touches  a 
matter  which  has  been  seriously  on  the  minds  of 
many  outside  of  government  circles ;  and  many  will 
desire  to  reinforce  its  plea  for  an  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  by  our  government  and  people 
commensurate  with  its  great  importance  and  the 
danger  in  its  neglect.  I  wish  to  reinforce  it.  I  can 
perhaps  do  it  in  no  more  definite  way  than  by  first 
repeating  here  a  section  from  a  paper  which  I  pre- 
pared a  year  ago,  at  the  request  of  a  committee  con- 
cerned with  plans  for  international  proeress,  upon 
the  organs  of  international  publicity  which  are  now 
chiefly  needed  in  America. 

"Onp  most  imperative  agency  which  T  urge  concerns  our 
relations  with  China  and  Japan.  It  should  be  a  monthly  jour- 
nal, called  perhaps  "The  Orient."  Our  relations  with  China 
and  .Tapan  are  every  day  becoming  momentous — at  times  por- 
tentous. Cliina,  whicli  is  now  t^n  wonderfully  awakening,  and 
which  will  advance  in  the  next  fifty  years  as  rapidly  as  Japan 
has  advanced  in  the  last  fifty,  has  a  quarter  of  the  population 
of  the  world;  yet  in  the  newspaper  offices  ot  the  United  States 
there  is  hardly  a  man  who  can  read  the  language  of  China  or 
Japan,  whose  relations  with  this  country  he  is  discussing  so 
gliblv.  or  who  knows  at  first-hand  what  those  sreat  peoples 
are  thinking  and  talking  about,  vlapan  has  important  news- 
papers.' The  development  of  an  important  new  native  journal- 
ism is  6ne  of  the  striking  features  of  the  present  awakening 
of  China.  To  depend  upon  the  English  journals  of  Shanghai 
and  ITonL'  Konsr  for  expres'^ion  of  Chinese  sentiment  is  the 
•wildest  folly.  We  must  depend  upon  Chinese  scholars  and 
patriots.  And  our  American  colleges  and  universities  are 
beginning  to  swarm  with  Chinese  and  Japanese  students. 
Thanks  to  our  government's  magnanimity  and  honesty  in  re- 
turning the  surplus  of  the  Chinese  indemnity,  we  shall  pres- 
ently have  .')()0  Chinese  students,  picked  men,  always  in  our 
universities,  mastering  our  Western  learning  and  usage  and 
going  home  to  help  weave  the  firm  web  of  international 
knowledge  and  fraternity.  There  are  today  some  forty  C)ii- 
nesp  students  in  the  new  Chinese  Club  at  Harvard  University 
alone.  Twice  in  the  last  two  years  a  dozen  of  them  have 
spent  the  evening  with  us  at  our  home,  in  cordial  and  earnest 
conference.  They  are  splendid  fellows  and  fine  scholars;  and 
many  of  tliem  would  be  glad  to  coiiperate  in  promoting  more 
intellipent  mutual  understandinE;  between  the  Orient  and  our- 
selves. The  monthly  jounial  which  T  have  in  mind  should  ex»n- 
tain  in  eadi  issue  translations  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  the 
most  recent  articles  in  .Tapane^e  and  Cliinesc  newspapers,  arti- 


cles especially  touching  international  relations,  and  very  espe- 
cially the  relations  of  China  and  Japan  with  the  United  States. 
Sufficient  space  should  be  given  to  a  careful  record  of  the  prog- 
ress of  those  countries  in  all  things  in  which  our  own  people 
are  interested,  or  ought  to  be — the  advances  in  education,  in 
government,  in  social  aflfaira;  and  there  should  be  adequate 
editorial  discussion.  There  are  splendid  English  and  Ameri- 
can scholars  in  China  and  Japan — men  like  Doctor  De  Forest 
and  Timothy  Richard — who  would  help.  Such  a  journal  as 
this,  placed  month  by  month  upon  the  tables  of  our  editors 
and  scholars,  in  the  hands  of  all  our  makers  of  public  opinion, 
would  at  least  bring  us  into  direct  touch,  into  first-hand  rela- 
tions, and  save  us  from  ignorance  of  the  life  and  tliought  ot 
the  Orient;  and  ignorance  is  the  great  danger." 

This  word  touches  the  mediation  to  us  by  Chinese 
and  Japanese  scholars  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
thought.  It  does  not  touch  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  languages  and  literatures  by  an  adequate 
body  of  American  scholars.  This  is  of  fundamental 
importance ;  and  in  enforcement  of  its  importance  I 
wish  to  refer  to  an  impressive  pamphlet  upon  "Amer- 
ican Ignorance  of  Oriental  Languages,"  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  De  Forest,  published  in  the  invaluable  series  of 
pamphlets  upon  international  questions  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  International  Conciliation  (Sub- 
station 84,  New  York  city),  which  are  freely  fur- 
nished to  all  who  ask  for  them.  Dr.  De  Forest 
points  out  the  grave  dangers  which  have  actually 
threatened  us  from  ignorance  on  the  part  of  our 
politicians  and  journalists  of  the  most  elementary 
things  in  Japanese  language  and  usage. 

I  was  recently  present  at  a  dinner  in  Boston,  at 
which  six  gentlemen  from  a  large  company  of  Japa- 
nese visitors,  commercial  men  and  others,  traveling 
through  the  country,  were  present.  Three -of  the 
six  spoke  English  fluently ;  one  indeed  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Amherst,  and  another  was  the  head  of  an 
important  Tokio  newspaper.  Not  one  of  the  much 
larger  number  of  Americans  present  could  speak  a 
word  of  Japanese,  and  all  the  interpreting  had  to  be 
done  by  our  guests.  English  has  now  been  made 
compulsory  in  the  public  schools  of  Japan.  We 
must  never  forget  that  there  are  thousands  of  schol- 
arly and  influential  men  in  China  and  Japan  who 
know  everything  that  we  are  saying  and  thinking, 
through  first-hand  touch  with  our  books  and  papers ; 
while  at  home  here  in  America  we  know  at  first- 
hand almost  nothing  of  their  utterances  and  their 
thought.    This  cannot  go  on  without  catastrophe. 

There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  upon  which  famil- 
iarity with  Chinese  and  Japanese  language  and  liter- 
ature and  politics  is  so  incumbent  as  it  is  upon  tlie 
United  States  today.  Yet  to  the  organization  of 
(Oriental  studies  altogether  Germany  and  France 
and,  at  last,  England,  are  much  more  fully  aroused 
than  we ;  although  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the 
worth)'  plans  which  are  being  developed  at  Colum- 
bia University,  with  the  work  in  California  and  with 
other  hopeful  things  among  us. 

Germany  is  ahead  of  England  in  this  matter,  al- 
though everything  would  here  seem  to  command 
English  leadership.  The  Berlin  School  of  Oriental 
Languages  has  more  than  40  teachers  and  a  budget 
approaching  $50,000  a  year.  Indeed  it  is  the  results 
of  German  science  here,  in  the  commercial  field  es- 
pecially, which  have  done  much  to  arouse  England 
to  more  adequate  action.  "It  has  become  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge,"  says  the  London  Times, 
"that  the  advantages  recently  gained  by  our  German 
and  other  foreign  competitors  is  largely  due  to  the 
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fact  that  the  foreign  and  especially  the  German  com- 
mercial man  has  a  superior  knowl^ge  of  Oriental 
languages  to  the  Englishman.  As  a  single  instance 
may  be  quoted  the  statement  by  Mr.  George  Lloyd, 
who  went  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Mesopotamia  for 
the  board  of  trade,  that  the  Germans  in  those  regions 
have  discarded  the  use  of  any  European  language  in 
dealing  with  their  clients  and  send  out  their  invoices 
in  Arabic  and  Hindustani,  -whereas  the  English  as  a 
rule  use  either  English  or  French.  But  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commercial  houses  has  been  awakened, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  School  of  Chinese  in  the 
University  of  London,  now  accommodated  in  King's 
college,  is  a  proof  of  the  interest  of  the  great  China 
houses  in  this  matter." 

In  April,  1907.  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
British  treasurv  to  consider  the  organization  of 
Oriental  studies  in  London  ;  and  the  report  of  this 
committee,  of  which  Lord  Reay  was  the  chairman, 
was  published  in  September,  1909. 

A  better  director  for  such  an  investigation  than 
Lord  Reay  could  hardly  have  been  found  in  England. 
His  interest  and  ability  in  the  work  of  education 
are  avouched  by  the  fact  that  he  was  for  seven  vears 
chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  the  years  of 
the  Board's  greatest  achievements ;  that  he  has  been 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  University  and  president  of 
University  College,  London  :  and  his  special  famil- 
iarity with  eastern  questions  appears  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  in  the  past  governor  of  Bombay  and 
imder-secretary  for  India,  and  is  now,  I  think,  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  His  iive 
associates  were  all  men  of  high  position  and  large 
experience ;  and  the  committee  had  the  cordial  co-op- 
eration of  Dr.  Edward  Sachan,  the  director  of  the  Ber- 
lin Seminary  for  Living  Oriental  Languages,  and 
Prof.  Paul  Boyer,  the  director  of  the  Paris  School. 

A  very  full  summary  of  the  committee's  report 
was  given  in  the  Times  of  Sept.  7,  1909,  accompanied 
by  an  editorial  with  the  caption,  "A  Chapter  of  Na- 
tional Inefficiency."  It  is  an  impeachment  of  Eng- 
land for  her  long  neglect  of  interests  so  cardinal  to 
her  welfare.  "As  England,"  said  the  committee's 
report,  "is  the  country  which  above  all  others  has  im- 
portant relations  with  the  East,  the  fact  tliat  no 
Oriental  school  exists  in  its  capital  is  not  creditable 
to  the  nation  :"  and  this  is  the  thesis  vvhich  the  Times 
expounds.  The  evidence  for  the  need  of  preliminary 
training  in  Eastern  languages,  history,  religion  and 
customs  for  persons  going  out  to  the  East  is,  it 
agreed  with  the  committee  wh'ch  reported  the  evi- 
dence, "overwhelmingly  great."  Some  of  that  evi- 
dence is  indeed  surprising.  What  could  throw  a 
stronger  light  upon  that  English  obtuseness,  lack 
of  sympathy  and  lack  of  science  which  are  costing 
England  so  dearly  in  the  present  rivalry  with  Ger- 
many than  the  statement  of  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  so 
long  the  ambassador  of  England  at  Tokio  and  at 
Pekin.  that  there  was  "an  actual  prejudice  among 
Englishmen  in  China  against  learning  Chinese." 
The  evidence  given  in  the  report  of  Lord  Reay's 
committee  tends  to  show  that  the  knowledge  by  In- 
dian civilians  of  Indian  languages  and  of  Indian  na- 
tive thought  is  "less  than  it  was  25  years  ago."  The 
Indian  study  of  England,  like  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese studv  of  America,  when  compared  with  our  own 
.study  of  those  peoples,  puts  us  to  shame.    I  remem- 


l)cr  that  Timothy  Richard,  that  gieal  missionary- 
statesman,  who  tor  more  than  30  years  has  been  do- 
mg  his  wondenul  work  at  Shanghai,  witli  his  asso- 
ciates translating  scores  of  English  books  into  Chi- 
nese and  spreadmg  them  by  thousands  through  the 
great  empire,  said  to  us  wit-h  deep  Reeling  when  we 
last  met  him  in  England  that  England  and  America 
needed  missionaries  from  China  more  than  China 
needed  missionaries  from  us;  and  as  one  reads  re- 
ports like  this  of  Lord  Reay's  committee  and  pam- 
phlets like  those  of  Doctor  De  Forest,  one  understands 
what  he  meant. 

The  total  amount  available  in  London  for  such 
education  as  the  English  committee  advised  was  less 
than  $4,000  a  year.  The  committee  urged  at  once, 
in  addition  to  the  preliminary  expenses  of  establish- 
ing a  new  school  jf  Oriental  languages,  an  annual 
appropriation,  of  something  over  $6,000,  and  the 
latest  advices  show  that  the  report  and  its  recom- 
mendations are  having  effect.  It  recommended  pro- 
vision for  the  teaching  of  geography,  political,  com- 
mercial and  economic,  such  as  is  given  at  the  Berlin 
Seminar,  and  urged  that  the  library  of  the  school 
should  be  especially  maintained  as  a  library  of  con- 
temporary Oriental  literature  open  to  all  qualified 
readers.  "Such  a  library  is  indispensable  to  enable 
the  English  public  through  the  medium  of  experts, 
to  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  contemporary  thought 
of  Oriental  countries,  of  which  the  political  and 
commercial  importance  to  our  country  is  rap- 
idly growing."  The  school,  said  the  committee, 
should  be  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  Eastern  peo- 
ples, among  whom  new  ideas  are  rapidly  spreading 
and  "old  catchwords  are  dying  out  or  losing  their 
force  ;"  and  for  this  purpose,  and  for  purely  linguistic 
reasons,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  teachers 
of  the  school  to  revisit  from  time  to  time  the  country 
of  which  they  teach  the  languages. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  questions  which 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  committee  is  given 
by  the  statement  that  the  total  of  the  populat'ons 
speaking  the  languages  which  should  be  provided 
for  by  the  London  School  of  Oriental  Languages  is 
over  800,000,000;  that  the  total  trade  (imports  and 
exports)  l)etween  the  L^nited  Kingdom  and  the 
countries  where  those  languages  are  spoken  is  over 
210,000,000  pounds  per  annum;  and  the  total  imports 
and  exports  of  those  countries  amounted  five  year< 
ago  to  over  940,000,000  pounds  per  annum. 

"The  success  of  our  administrative  relations  with 
Oriental  races,  who  are  rapidly  acquiring  from  us 
the  elements  of  Western  civilization  and  culture, 
must  depend  more  and  more  largely,"  said  the  Eng- 
lish committee,  "upon  our  moral  influence  and  upon 
our  intellectual  prestige."  Happily  the  United 
States  has  no  administrative  relations  with  China 
and  Japan  ;  but  our  commercial,  political  and  social 
relations  with  them  will  in  this  twentieth  century 
extend  more  rapidly  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
The  responsibdities,  touching  alike  our  own  welfare, 
their  welfare,  and  the  world's  welfare,  are  enormous : 
-'ud  the  first  duty  of  responsibilitv  is  intelligence  and 
knowledee.  An  American  committee  h'ke  Lord 
Rea^''s  English  committee  on  Oriental  studies  would 
prescribe  schools  like  that  which  exists  in  Berlin  at 
our  own  nat'onal  capital  and  at  least  three  of  our 
c^rpit  universities,  including  one  on  the  Pacific  coast: 
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and  it  would  further  prescribe  generous  provision 
for  the  higher  training  of  a  great  body  of  American 
students  at  Tokio  and  Shanghai  or  Pekin.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  the  work  seems  likely  to  be  done,  and 
done  well,  by  the  University  of  California,  where 
a  strong  and  noteworthy  beginning  is  already  re- 
ported ;  it  was  recently  stated  in  the  Independent  that 
54  students  in  the  university  were  studying  the  Chi- 
nese language,  and  15  were  beginning  Japanese. 
This  is  certainly  a  cheering  augury.  President  But- 
ler, of  Co'umbia  University,  who  is  profoundly  in- 
terested in  this  problem  and  alive  to  its  cardinal  im- 
portance, is  sure  to  make  Columbia  a  chief  center 
for  such  studies. 

We  are  too  little  given  to  governmental  action 
upon  such  matters  in  America.  We  have  not  yet 
a  "peace  budget."  Our  people  do  not  yet  realize 
that  if  we  spent  a  hundredth  part  of  what  we  waste 
on  battleships  in  promoting  good  understanding  and 
fraternity  with  the  peoples  with  whom  our  relations 
are  so  important  and  responsible,  it  would  as  a  mere 
defensive  measure  have  a  hundred  times  the  virtue 
of  the  other.  Until  they  realize  it,  we  must  look  to 
private  and  voluntary  action.  What  better  could 
our  new  World's  Peace  Foundation  or  the  trustees 
of  the  great  Carnegie  peace  funds  do,  as  one  import- 
ant service,  than  create  and  sustain  a  commission  of 
the  highest  character  to  study  and  report  upon  this 
whole  question  of  scientific  and  adequate  under- 
standing between  this  country  and  China  and  Japan? 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  simply  from  the  re- 
markable body  of  scholars  who  took  part  in  the  re- 
cent conference  at  Clark  University  on  our  relations 
with  the  Orient — the  most  important  conference  on 
the  subject  ever  held  in  America — either  one  of  these 
agencies  could  choose  a  commission  for  this  purpose, 
of  the  most  competent  and  adequate  character.  But 
nothing  relieves  the  American  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment of  the  responsibility  which  is  theirs.  These 
matters  are  matters  of  the  highest  public  concern; 
and  in  the  rational  future  the  pubbc  monev  will 
surely  be  devoted  to  establishing  intelligent  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbors  and  making  fast  friends  of 
them  instead  of  to  building  monstrous  machines,  at 
monstrous  cost,  with  which  to  kill  them  after  a  suf- 
ficient period  of  misrepresentation  and  ignorance  h^s 
made  them  enemies. 


Conscipnee  -without  reason  isn't  of  tlin  Loid. 

Woman,  be  thankful  that  you  can  sufl'ei-;  the  worst  trouble 
in  tlie  world  is  the  trouble  that  does  not  know  God,  and  so 
does  not  suffer. 

Lord,  I  am  glad  thou  hast  all  us  puzzled  people  in  thy  wise 
keeping. 

I  have  no  patience  with  women  who  worry.  Either  the 
thing  will  happen,  or  it  won't,  and  sitting  up  in  the  cold  till 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  won't  accomplish  anything  one 
way  or  tlic  other 

1  suppose  most  of  us  know  the  peculiar  ennui  of  the  soul 
that  accompanies  the  question,  "What  is  the  use  of  it  all?" 
It  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  nausea  which  is  never  felt  in  the  stress 
of  agonized  living,  but  only  in  sterile  peace; — we  may  believe 
it  to  be  the  d  emnnd  of  life  for  living,  for  love  or  hate  or  grief. 

There  are  certain  great  angels  which  7neet  us  in  tlie  way 
of  life.  Pain  is  one;  failure  is  one;  shame  is  one.  Pain  looks 
us  full  in  the  eyes,  and  we  must  wrestle  witli  him  before  he 
blesses  us.  Failure  luings  in  his  stein  liantl  the  |)eace  of  re- 
nunciation. Shame  bears  lo  ns  the  sense  of  sin,  wliicli  is  llie 
Knowledge  of  (lod;  his  hidden  face  shines  with  (he  ineic\-  ol' 
heaven. 

— M(irf/nr<:f,  Dcliiml  in  Ohl  Clic^hr  Tulrs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Victory  in  Defeat 


Dear  Unity  : — 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Holmes's  editorial  on  the  'Tri- 
umph" of  Lorimer.  I  believe  he  takes  the  matter  too 
hard.  Nothing  helps  so  much  at  certain  critical  times 
in  the  upward  climb  of  every  reform  as  a  splendid 
defeat.  The  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  in 
continuing  Mr.  Lorimer  in  his  seat  by  a  majority  of 
four  gave  a  moral  shock  to  the  entire  country  that  will 
prove  far  more  vitalizing  and  helpful  to  the  cause  of 
honest  politics  than  his  rejection  would  have  done.  A 
too  quick  and  easy  victory  in  any  good  cause  is  apt  to 
be  followed  by  over-confidence.  As  our  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  has  waged  so  valiant  a  battle  in  this 
matter  now  puts  it,  "the  war  is  now  not  against  Lori- 
mer, but  against  Lorimerism."  This  morning  it  prints 
a  four-page  supplement  of  letters  and  press  clippings 
from  all  over  the  country.  The  spectacle  of  the  junior 
member  from  Illinois  still  seated  in  the  Senate  polluted 
by  his  presence,  and  the  sight  also  of  the  senior  mem- 
ber seated  near  by,  whose  vote  prevented  the  expulsion 
of  the  other,  will  have  the  same  moral  effect  as  the 
attempted  murder  of  Charles  Sumner  in  the  same  body 
fifty  years  ago  and  the  jailing  of  Garrison  in  Boston. 
Good  causes  feed  on  just  such  events  which  bespeak 
the  moral  obliquity  of  the  actors  and  hasten  the  hour 
when  public  opinion  shall  have  grown  sufficiently 
strong  and  enlightened  to  prevent  their  repetition. 
None  can  envy  Mr.  Lorimer  and  his  friends  a  victory 
which  bespeaks  such  plain  defeat.  Let  us  not  think 
of  it  as  our  defeat.  The  gods  were  watching  and  di- 
recting affairs  with  more  than  their  usual  sagacity 
when  they  gave  those  four  votes  to  the  side  of  political 
greed  and  rascality  and  aroused  the  public  confidence 
to  more  than  four-fold  effort  to  punish  and  destroy 

them.  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 


THE  "SUGAR  TRUST  ' 

The  maple  sugar  of  pioneer  days! 

February  !)ro't  the  spurt  of  a  run 
Of  the  sap  wie  gathered  with  steers  and  sleighs, 

But  Maieli  bro't  us  down  to  the  mud  and  fun, 
For  mud  and  sap  and  fun,  are  three 

Both  comrades,  met  neath  the  Maple-tree. 

.'.ut  the  mud  froze  up,  and  the  tree  took  a  rest. 
And  Fun  "ruled  the  roost"  when  we  "syruped  down;" 

And  the  girls  turned  out  all  finely  dreat, 
'Twas  a  royal  night  in  the  woodsy  town, 

Spite  syrupy  gear  and  tangled  hair, 

When  March  bro't  snow,  and  "bells  in  the  air!" 

But  the  "big  run"  came  at  the  "third  frog  call," 

And  the  swamps  rang  loud  with  their  chorus  then, 
For  the  third  tliaw  bro't  the  •'free  for  all." 
And  they  sang  jubilee  to  the  warm  days  when — 
".Sii<rar-ofl'  songs"  sank  to  an  echo  low, 

Then  lapsed  to  a  whisper  of  "long  ago."  • 

0!  Where  are  the  girls  and  where  are  the  boys, 
Who  "sugared-ofT"  in  the  long  gone  days, 

Of  the  maple  trees,  with  their  8W«ets  and  joyi. 
At  the  meeting  and  parting  of  many  ways?. 

To  them  as  to  me  is  the  memory  sweet 
Of  the  cheerful  ghost  of  the  Hugar-camp-meet ? 

I'.  11.  w. 

Anil  Arhiir.   Midi..    Viirrli    1,   I'.ll  I. 
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Three  Heroes  of  the  Piute  War 


Three  heroes,  an  Indian  who  gave  up  chieftaniship 
to  minister  to  his  enemies,  a  white  miner  who  took 
command  of  soldiers  and  snatched  victory  out  of  de- 
feat, a  negro  servant  who  gave  up  his  life  for  his 
friends,  loom  large  among  the  memories  of  a  Califor- 
nian,  who  went  West  in  the  golden  days  of  '49.  The 
deeds  of  these  men,  showing  that  heroism  knows  no 
distinction  of  race  or  color,  are  told  in  one  remark- 
able chapter  of  JNIr.  S.  D.  Woods'  recent  book: 
"Lights  and  Shadows  of  Life  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 

Toe  Bowers,  perfect  specimen  of  Indian  manhood  at 
its"  best,  was  chief  of  the  Inyo  Piutes  when  they  de- 
clared war  against  the  whites  in  1856.  He  voted  for 
peace,  and.  wlien  overruled,  laid  down  his  chieftain- 
ship until  the  war  was  over,  a  hot-headed  sub-chief 
taking  his  place.  He  then  determined  to  save  the  lives 
of  as  many  whites  as  he  could. 

To  lonely  miners'  cabins  in  far-off  canons  he  went, 
warning  the  miners  to  flee  to  the  fort.  He  was  asked 
by  them  what  they  should  do  with  their  possessions, 
and  he  said :  "Leave  them  as  they  are,  I  will  protect 
them,  and  when  the  war  is  over,  come  back  and  you 
will  find  them  as  you  leave  them."  At  the  door  of 
each  cabin  he  planted  a  long,  slender  reed  upon  which 
was  fixt  some  mystic  symbol.  This  was  notice  to  the 
Indians  that  the  cabin  and  all  about  it  were  under  his 
protection.  Many  a  miner,  whose  life  would  have 
been  sacrificed,  was  thus  saved. 

At  one  point  on  the  mesas,  that  lay  about  the  base 
of  Waucoba  Mountain,  sixty  miles  from  the  fort, 
over  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  two  men  had  their 
camp  whei'e  they  were  herding  over  two  hundred  head 
of  cattle,  fattening  upon  the  white  sage  abundant 
there.  These  he  warned  to  flee  to  the  fort,  telling 
them  to  leave  their  cattle  )  him,  and  that  they  would 
he  safe.  Grateful  for  their  lives  thus  saved,  the  men 
told  Bowers  that  his  people  during  the  winter  might 
become  hungry,  and  that  for  liis  services  he  was  at 
liberty  to  kill  as  many  of  the  cattle  as  he  chose.  This 
ofifer  was  accepted.  The  same  mystic  symbol  of  his 
protection  and  authority  was  posted  at  this  camp;  all 
was  saved ;  strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  the  war 
was  over,  miners  and  cattlemen  returned  to  find  all 
as  they  had  left  it,  except  the  cattlemen  found  a  pile 
of  heads,  twenty  in  number,  carefully  preserved  as 
■evidence  of  tlie  number  the  Indians  had  killed  and 
■eaten.  As  the  men  examined  these  heads,  they  found 
that  in  every  instance  they  were  of  inferior  cattle,  and 
tney  said  to  Bowers:  "Why,  Joe,  you  killed  only  the 
poorest  cattle.  Why  didn't  you  pick  out  better  ones?" 
With  a  winning  smile,  so  common  to  him,  he  replied: 
■"Oh,  maybe  so,  poor  steer  plenty  good  for  Injun." 

When  the  war  ended.  Bowers,  having  been  justified 
for  his  actions,  rose  again,  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
character,  to  liis  chieftainship,  never  thereafter  to  be 
challenged.  We  remember  the  last  time  we  saw  him 
on  a  lonely  trail  crossing  the  desert  mountain  between 
California  and  Nevada.  We  were  both  alone  and 
were  surprised  to  see  each  other,  and  I  said :  "Where 
are  you  going,  Bowers?"  He  replied:  "Oh,  some 
bad  man  make  trouble  between  Piutes  and  I  go  fix 
him."  It  seems  to  us  always  afterward  that  we  were 
glad  of  our  last  view  of  him  as  he  was  thus  on  a  mis- 
sion of  mercy. 

,  The  white  man,  W.  S.  Greenly,  was  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Piute  chief,  "as  each  recognized  in  the  other  a 


man,"  though  "they  should  have  been  enemies,  for 
Greenly  was  the  man  who  led  the  force  that  finally  de- 
feated the  Piutes  and  destroyed  them,  broke  their  war 
spirit,  and  ended  forever  their  struggles  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  whites."  Greenly,  who  had  come 
into  the  country  to  try  his  fortunes,  watched  the 
events  of  the  war,  grew  restless  at  the  frequent  de- 
feats of  the  United  States  soldiers,  saw  something  was 
wrong,  and  finally  took  up  the  matter  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  nearby  fort.  A  plan  was  formulated 
"by  which  he,  as  leader,  and  his  associates,  as  his 
comrades,  should  offer  to  the  commander  of  the  fort 
their  service  as  fighters,  ])n)vided  always  that  Greenly 
should  direct  the  further  campaign  and  that  he  should 
have  supreme  authority."  The  Indian  forces  were 
encamped  about  halfway  between  the  fort  and  Owens 
Lake,  which  was  distant  about  sixteen  miles.  After 
arming  his  little  band  of  independent  fighters,  Greenly 
determined  to  visit  the  Indian  camp  and  try  to  per- 
suade their  chiefs  to  retire  from  the  conflict. 

Eight  miles  down  the  desert  valley  nightly  the  In- 
dians held  their  war-dance — their  method  of  keeping 
hot  their  hate  and  courage.  Their  fires  were  invisible 
from  the  fort,  and  here  several  hundred  warriors 
danced  themselves  into  the  frenzy  of  battle. 

One  night,  unarmed,  Greenly  mounted  his  horse  and 
left  tlie  fort,  alone  and  defenseless  except  as  he  was 
defended  by  his  own  courageous  and  quenchless  spirit. 
He  rode  through  the  darkness  into  the  excited  camp, 
and  coolly  dismounting,  tied  his  horse,  entered  the 
council  chamber,  and  called  for  the  chiefs.  The  au- 
dacity of  his  act  compelled  their  respect,  for  the  In- 
dians are  great  worshipers  of  heroes.  Far  into  the 
night  he  urged  upon  the  chiefs  the  hopelessness  of 
their  case,  the  certainty  of  defeat,  and  the  consequent 
result.  While  they  gave  him  respectful  attention,  they 
were  unmoved,  and  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  to 
the  dead.  As  the  dawn  began  to  break  in  the  East, 
he  mounted  his  horse  for  his  return,  but  not  before; 
as  his  final  word,  he  had  told  the  chiefs  that  he  would 
drive  them  and  their  warriors  into  Owens  Lake.  On 
his  return  to  the  fort  he  organized  his  men  into  fight- 
ing order  and,  supported  by  the  soldiers,  started  forth 
to  keep  his  word ;  and  keep  his  word  he  did,  for  after 
desperate  charges  and  almost  hand-to-hand  fighting, 
the  Indians  began  to  fall  back  toward  the  lake.  By 
Greenly's  command,  the  squaws  and  pappooses  were 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  protection  of  the  sagebrush, 
where  they  crouched  like  quail,  safe  from  the  on- 
slaught. Slowly  the  Indians,  mile  after  mile,  were 
pressed  down  the  valley,  until  before  them  shone  the 
waters  of  the  sullen  lake.  Then  they  remembered 
Greenly's  threat,  and  they  fought  with  new  despera- 
tion. Btit  as  steady  as  the  march  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens,  on  and  on  and  on  they  were  pressed,  until 
the  shore  was  reached,  and  on  into  the  lake.  The  In- 
dian war  was  over,  and  the  dead  warriors  of  the  tribe 
floated  in  the  sullen  waters. 

The  memory  of  this  terrible  day  kept  the  peace  ever 
afterward. 

The  third  heroic  soul  disclosed  by  this  war,  says 
Mr.  Woods,  was  a  "simple  black  man — a  negro  ser- 
vant who,  in  an  hour  of  peril,  to  save  those  whom  he 
served,  gave  up  his  life,  his  body  to  multilation  and 
torture."  This  is  the  story  of  the  baptism  of  the  pe- 
culiar mound  rising  from  the  level  plain,  known  as 
"Charley's  Butte." 

During  one  of  the  fiercest  days  of  the  Indian  war, 
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a  family  consisting  of  several  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  fleeing  to  the  fort.  In  the  party  was  an 
old  negro  servant,  named  Charley,  who  had  been  with 
the  family  for  years.  He  was  a  patient,  faithful  man, 
always  recognizing  the  relation  of  a  negro  to  the  white 
man,  even  in  his  state  of  freedom.  He  was  a  typical 
Southern  negro,  with  all  the  loyalty  peculiar  to  those 
who  lived  with  and  served  the  Southerners. 
The  party  were  mounted  upon  horses,  and  were  urg- 
ing them  to  as  great  speed  as  possible,  over  the  broken 
and  rocky  way  toward  the  fort,  still  some  six  miles 
away. 

Just  as  they  forded  Owens  River,  a  war-whoop 
was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  soon  there  rode  into 
view  a  band  of  painted  warriors  on  the  war-trail. 
They  had  discovered  the  fleeing  family  and  were  rid- 
ing in  fury  to  cut  of¥  their  escape.  The  horses  of  the 
fleeing  party  were  worn  with  long  riding,  and  with 
whip  and  spur  they  failed  to  preserve  the  distance  be- 
tween the  pursuers  and  the  pursued.  Charley,  with 
a  little  girl  in  front  of  him,  was  riding  in  the  rear. 
For  several  miles  the  life  race  was  kept  up,  but  slowly 
the  warriors  gained.  At  last  Charley  saw  that  un- 
less something  heroic  was  done,  they  would  be  over- 
taken and  slaughtered.  Then  it  was  that  his  soul 
acted,  and  he  determined  to  sacrifice  himself  for  their 
salvation.  Slipping  from  the  horse,  he  told  the  little 
girl  to  ride  as  fast  as  she  could  and  tell  those  ahead 
to  keep  up  their  run  for  the  fort  and  lose  not  a  mo- 
ment. The  little  girl  said :  "What  are  you  going  to 
do?"  To  which  he  replied:  "Never  mind  what  I 
am  going  to  do,  but  you  ride  and  do  as  I  tell  you." 
He  knew  he  was  facing  an  awful  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  infuriated  savages,  whom  he  was  robbing  of 
their  prey. 

Armed  with  a  rifle  and  two  revolvers,  he  turned 
and  faced  his  foes,  calm  and  certain.  His  action  was 
notice  to  the  Indians  that  they  were  in  for  a  fight,  and 
before  that  determined  negro  they  halted  for  confer- 
ence. These  were  golden  moments,  for  every  second 
of  delay  in  the  chase  meant  more  chance  of  safety  to 
those  who  were,  as  fast  as  jaded  horses  could  run, 
fleeing  for  their  lives.  The  conference  over,  on  came 
the  Indians,  charging  upon  the  lone  and  silent  figure 
of  defense  and  sacrifice.  As  soon  as  they  were  in 
range,  Charley's  rifle  spoke  with  deadly  aim.  Again 
the  Indians  were  staggered  and  other  moments  cut 
out  of  the  distance  to  the  fort  before  the  flying  re- 
fugees. The  Indians  charged  again  and  again,  but 
Charley's  revolvers  met  their  charge  and  thus,  until 
his  weapons  were  empty  and  he  defenseless,  he  held 
at  bay  the  charging  demons.  On  their  last  charge 
there  came  no  reply,  and  they  rushed  upon  the  de- 
fenseless hero,  seized  him,  carried  him  to  a  little  butte 
across  the  river,  and  after  terrible  torture  and  mutila- 
tion, burned  him  to  death.  And  this  is  why  the  little 
mound  is,  to-day,  known  as  "Charley's  Butte."  As 
his  torture  was  producing  a  wail  of  unutterable  agony, 
the  family  rode  into  the  fort  and  were  saved.  Find 
for  me,  if  you  can,  in  any  page  of  heroism  a  more  lofty 
act  of  self-sacrifice  than  this  from  a  poor  member  of 
a  despised  race. — Literary  Digest. 


Extract  from  Edward  Sheldon's  Play  "The  Nigger,"  in 
which  the  reputexi  son  of  an  old  southern  family  is  elected 
Governor.  He  learns  that  his  mother  was  an  octoroon  arid 
resigns  his  office.    The  following  words  of  hop<'  and  kindly 


counsel  are  spoken  by  liis  old  friend,  the  Senator: 

"All  you've  got  t'  do,  son,  is  fall  in  line.  Theah's 
no  good  tryin' t'  stop  a  big  ocean  wave,  you  know,  an' 
you  might  jus'  as  well  do  that  as  stan'  up  against 
democracy  an'  humanity  an'  civilization  an'  a  lot  of 
othah  good  things  with  long  names.  *  *  Ev'y  niggah's 
a  man.  You  and  me  have  had  mo'  time  t'  push  ahead 
— that's  the  only  diflf'rence  between  us !  We're  all 
men  an'  we're  all  doin'  the  same  thing — stumblin'  an' 
Tallin'  t'gethah  on  our  jou'ney  t'  God.  So  theah's 
no  use  sayin'  the  las'  ranks  ain't  got  no  business  t'  go 
wheah  the  fi'st  are  leadin'  'em.  I  reckon,  sub,  that 
ain't  square  play!  *  *  *  Try  an'  like  the  niggahs. 
Crack  a  smile,  sonny,  an'  stick  out  yo'  ban's  an'  all 
pull  t'gethah,  top  an'  bottom,  rich  an'  po',  black  an' 
white !  .  .  . 

"Heah  is  our  American  people  an'  they've  done  a 
big,  wrong  thing,  stealin'  the  niggahs  from  Africa  an' 
bringin'  'em  ovah  heah  fo'  theah  own  selfish  use,  an' 
a  thing  like  that  couldn't  help  endin',  as  it  has  ended, 
in  bloody  to'ment !  We're  a-sufiferin'  it  now,  but 
d'  you  think  it's  goin'  t'  last  ?  D'  you  think  we're 
not  a-goin'  t'  rise  up  from  it  a  strongah  an'  a  wisah 
an'  a  kindah  people?  D'  you  think  it's  not  worth 
v/hile — all  this?  Why,  if  it  weren't,  a  thousand 
times  ovah,  what  would  be  the  use  o'  strugglin'  an' 
livin'  any  longah  ?  Why  shouldn't  ev'ry  one  get  rid 
of  it  all  by  takin'  a  headah  right  into  the  da'k? — 
Printed  by  the  Frederick  Douglas  Center. 


COURAGE,  0  WORKERS 

Blithely  the  birds  in  the  treetops  are  shouting  their  matins. 
Hark!  do  you  hear  their  glad  notes — their  seraphic  rejoicing? 
Nay,  'tis  the  winter's  gray  fields  where  we  toil  and  endeavor  I 
Far  in  the  Southland  they  warble,  those  orioles  splendid: 
Give  us  their  olive  and  palm,  their  rich  tropical  splendor, 
Give  us  their  warmth  and  their  ease — then  our  praise  theira 
shall  equal! 

Softly  the  zephyr  chants  runes  through  the  leaves  of  the 
laurel. 

liush !  do  you  feel  on  your  cheeks  its  caress  as  it  passes? 
Xay,  'tis  a  Boreal  blast  from  the  caves  of  the  Arctic, 
Hurling  its  arrows  of  sleet,  that  we  feel  in  our  faces! 
Somewhere  for  others — a  few — may  blow  cinnamon  breezes; 
Not  for  Man  yet  as  a  whole  are  life's  sunny  Bermudas. 

Up  the  wide  beach  curl  the  crests  of  the  beckoning  waters. 
Softly  they  break  and  submerge  the  gay  circles  of  bathers 
Stretched  on  the  sands  or  pursuing  each  other  with  laughter. 
Join  in  their  care-free  delight,  O  my  brothers,  my  comrades! 
Nay.  through  the  ice  of  the  ages  we  strive  and  go  stumbling! 
Far  from  our  reach  trend  the  shores  of  Man's  southern  Pacific. 

Courage,  0  thinkers!  the  systems  of  men  are  but  transient- 
Only  the  system  of  Man  is  unique  and  forever! 
Man  is  the  one,  the  eternal,  the  mighty,  triumphant! 
All  that  is  falsehood  he  spurns  as  the  centuries  hasten,. 
All  that  is  wrong  he  outgrows  as  his  vision  increases; 
Man  is  himself  of  his  future  the  master  and  biiilder. 

Courage  then,  workers!  we  strive  not  in  vain  in  the  conflict! 
Upward  he  climbs — the  rude  man-child  his  glory  discovers! 
Truth  shall  be  won,  and  mankind  through  the  truth  shall  be 
victor. 

Not  for  a  few,  but  for  all,  are  life's  hei|;hts  and  life's  splen- 
dors— 

Summits  of  thought  and  of  will!  of  the  soul!  of  the  spirit! 
Hasten,  O  earth,  to  Equality,  Brotherhood,  Freedom! 

.lAMKS  H.\K('OlIRT  WEST, 

Boston. 
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THE  FIELD 

■■The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion." 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY  SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Summer  instruction  has  been  otiered 
at  Harvard  for  more  than  forty  years, 
a  longer  period  than  at  any  otlier  uni- 
versity in  this  country. 

The  present  system  of  summer 
courses  is  arranged  with  the  purpose 
that  a  student  shall  I)e  occupied  for  six 
weeks  with  a  single  subject.  This  plan 
of  study  is  distinctive  of  the  Harvaid 
Summer  School;  and  a  long  experience 
has  given  increasing  confidence  in  it. 
In  any  one  course  sufficient  work  is 
provided — with  daily  lectures  (in  some 
courses  two  lectures  a  day  are  given), 
laboratory  exercises,  written  work,  and 
rea'ling-  to  fill  a  student's  working 
time.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  courses  equivalent  to  the  "half- 
courses,"  given  in  the  academic  year,  to 
which  most  of  them  are  strictly  parallel. 
By  concentration  on  one  course  a  stu- 
dent can  gain  in  six  weeks  a  good  in- 
sight into  the  principles,  the  character- 
istic method  of  thought,  and  the  main 
facts  of  an  imjiortant  field  of  knowledge 
and  study. 

The  courses  are  open  to  both  men  and 
women,  with  the  exception  of  courses  in 
Engineering,  Geology  (field-work),  and 
Metallurgy,  which  are  for  men  only. 

The  summer  courses  are  University 
courses,  and  the  same  standard  is  set 
aa  in  other  Harvard  courses.  Most  of 
them  are  accepted,  subject  to  the  es- 
tablished regulations,  to  count  as  half- 
courses  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Associate  in  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of 
flcience.  Seminary  work,  research 
courses,  and  the  like,  are  given  credit 
for  these  degrees  only  in  accordance  with 
the  specific  recommendation  of  the  in- 
structor in  each  case. 

With  the  previous  approval  of  the 
proper  authorities,  advanced  work  in  the 
Summer  School  can  be  counted  as  part 
of  a  program  of  work  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  For  that,  as  for  the 
degre^e  of  A.  B.  or  S.  15.,  continuous  resi- 


dence at  the  University  of  at  least  one 
aeauenue  year  is  required.  Candidates 
must  possess  an  elementary  knowledge 
01  two  modern  foreign  languages  (ordin- 
aiily  French  and  Uermau),  and  must 
pursue,  and  complete  witii  distinction,  a 
piogiam  of  study  forming  a  consist- 
ent plan  of  work,  with  a  definite  aim  and 
lying  either  in  one  field  or  in  related 
Ileitis.  •  Such  a  piograni  must  m  ever^- 
c.tse  be  approved  beforehand  by  the 
appropriate  Division  Committee  of  the 
1- acuity  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  by  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Clraduate 
r^ciiool  of  Arts  and  iSciences. 

Son.e  of  the  more  advanced  courses 
of  tlie  Summer  Sciiool,  including  par- 
ticularly the  Courses  of  Research,  in 
Advanced  Reading,  and  in  Advanced 
i'lxperimental  Work,  are  available  as 
part  of  a  program  of  study  for  A.M., 
(jiovidid  the  previous  consent  of  the 
proper  authorities  is  secuied. 

\\  ith  refeience  to  the  degree  of  A.  M.. 
the  summer  courses  are  especially  useful 
to  e.uididates  who  need  luoie  than  a 
full  year  of  resident  study  tor  the  degree, 
or  who  lack  some  collateral  work  wnich 
cannot  conveniently  be  done  during  the 
year  of  lequired  residence.  Aloreover, 
students  intending  to  carry  on  advanced 
study  at  Harvard  in  the  academic  jear 
will  often  find  much  saving  of  time  and 
other  advantages  for  their  work  in  the 
following  winter,  if  they  have  already 
become  familiar  with  the  Harvard  laboi"- 
atories,  libraries,  inethods,  and  teachers, 
througli  taking  a  single  course  in  the 
the  preceding  summer. 

'I  he  degree  of  Doctor  of  I'liilosophy  is 
not  given  on  the  ground  of  any  number 
of  courses  taken,  or  of  a  stated  jx-riod 
of  study,  but  only  for  high  attainment 
gained  by  long  study  in  a  special  field, 
manifested  in  examinations  and  a  thesis. 
For  the  full  requirements  for  the  Ph.  D. 
see  the  Harvard  University  Catalogue 
for  1910-11,  pp.  546-548.  Students  work- 
ing fo/  this  degree  at  Harvard  or  else- 
where, especially  while  engaged  in  re- 
search for  their  thesis,  will  l>e  heartily 
welcomed  at  the  libraries  of  the  Uni- 


versity, "and  in  some  departments  labor- 
atoiy  oj.portunities  can  be  offered  to 
them,  'iiiey  will  find  in  the  advanced 
courses  of  the  Siimnier  School  opjjor- 
tunity  to  carry  on  their  work  under  the 
advice  and  si^pervision  of  instructors. 

l'"or  further  information  with  regard 
to  the  (Jradiiate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
Ih.  1)..  a|>ply  to  (;.  W.  Hoiii.\.so.\,  Hecre- 
liny.  lM  University  Hill,  Cambridsre 
Mass.  " 

'ihe  Sununer  School  Certificate,  stat- 
ing that  examinations  and  other  tests 
ot  the  same  grade  as  those  required  in 
corresponding  courses  in  Harvard  Col- 
lesre  have  been  fulfilled,  and  showing 
the  amount  of  credit  for  a  degree  car 
lied  by  the  course,  is  given  for  each 
course  satisfactorily  completed  with  a 
grade  of  C,  or  higher.  In  Physical  Edu- 
cation a  special  certificate  is  'awarded  to 
tliose  who  complete  satisfactorily  the 
four  year  s  course.  Students  are  admit- 
ted to  a  summer  course,  whether  thev 
are  candidates  for  the  certificate  or  not 

Ihe  Summer  School  Certificate  is 
usually  accepted  for  the  promotion  of 
teachers,  and  for  exemption  from  cer- 
tain of  the  examinations  required  for 
iK-enses  to  teacli.  in  localities  where  ex- 
aminations are  held  for  these  purposes. 
Teachers  desiring  to  take  summer  co^Trses 
Mth  such  ends  m  view  are  advised  to 
nqune  beforehand  of  the  School  Author- 
\Zr  fi       '  P'^"'  '^'^"'■'^  ''"tend  to 

itei^rS: 

Libraries  and  Museums  of  the  Uni- 
yer.si  y  a r,.  open  in  the  summer,  includ- 
i"K  the  University  Library  and  Readinl 
loom,  the  special  working-librarv  in 
Harvard  Hall,  th..  library  <,f  schoo  an 
'■ollege  text-books  in  Lawrence  Hall  the 
various  departmental  libraries,  the  Fo..<r 

-emit  "'T'-  Museum,  the 

^em.t.c  Museum,  the  Mu.seum  of  Na- 

Ti^'V'  t''-  P'-abody  Museum 
<>t    Aiehaeolooy    and    Ethnology.  The 

Phv'lC-'A  of  cfemistrv! 

Phv.s,e.-,.    Astronomy.    Metallurgy,  am 

In  Roston  the  Boston  Public  Library 
'  '  <  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (open 
'l<<il>.  including  Sunday,  and  now  fully 

"ib'le'T        f  r'''  ''"''Ji"g)  are  acces- 
MDie   t(.   students  without  char<»e. 
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WANZER'S  GERM-NO  MILK 
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no  expense  to  have  it 
delivered  to  you  PURE 
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fniu9t  we  atwai^s  be  warne&,  an^  can  we 
onli?  fall  on  onr  l^nees  wben  some  one  is  tbere 
to  tell  us  tbat  6ob  \e  paeeina  bi??  iff  ^ou 
bave  love^  profounM^  ^ou  bave  nee&et)  no 
one  to  tell  ^on  tbat  ^oiw  soul  was  a  tbino 
as  oreat  In  itself  as  tbe  worlb;  tbat  tbe  stars, 
tbe  flowers,  tbe  waves  of  niobt  an^  sea  were 
not  solitan?;  tbat  it  was  on  tbe  tbresbolt)  of 
appearances  tbat  everiptbino  began,  but  notb^ 
ing  en^e^,  anb  tbat  tbe  veri?  lips  i?ou  hissed 
belonoet)  to  a  creature  wbo  was  loftier,  mucb 
purer  an&  mucb  more  beautiful  tban  tbe  ones 
wbom  ipour  arms  enfol^e^.  l^ou  bave  bebel^ 
tbat  wbicb  in  life  can  not  be  seen  witbout 
ecstas)?.  36ut  can  not  we  live  as  tbougb  we 
always  love^?  Ht  was  tbis  tbat  tbe  saints 
ant)  beroes  t)ib,  tbis  anb  notbing  more. 

— Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
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WINTER  GLORY 

All  beautiful  the  march  of  days, 

As  seasons  come  and  go: 
The  Hand  that  shaped  the  rose  hath  wrought 

The  crystal  of  the  snow; 
Hath  sent  the  hoary  frost  of  heaven. 

The  flowing  waters  sealed. 
And  laid  a  silent  loveliness 

On  hill  and  wood  and  field. 

O'er  white  expanses  sparkling  pure 

The  radiant  moms  unfold; 
The  solemn  splendors  of  the  night 

Burn  brighter  through  the  cold; 
Life  mounts  in  every  throbbing  vein. 

Love  deepens  round  the  hearth, 
And  clearer  sounds  the  angel-hymn, 

"Good-will  to  men  on  earth!" 

0  glory  of  the  winter-land! 

The  peace  of  Nature's  rest! 
And  sweet  the  dream  of  coming  Spring 

That  stirs  within  her  breast. 
On  move  the  resurrection  hours. 

The  Easter  heralds  throng, — 
Till  sudden  bursts  the  miracle 

Of  blossom  and  of  song! 

0  thou  from  whose  unfathomed  Law 

The  year  in  beauty  flows. 
Thyself  the  Vision  passing  by 

In  crystal  and  in  rose, 
Day  unto  day  doth  utter  speech, 

And  night  to  night  proclaim. 
In  ever  changing  words  of  light, 

The  wonder  of  thy  Name! 

FRANCES  WHITMARSH  WILE. 


The  lecture  on  "Richard  Jefferies,"  by  F.  J.  Lazell, 
published  elsewdiere  in  thi.s  issue,  is  worthy  of  a  wide 
reading,  both  for  its  subject  and  its  author.  Mr. 
Lazell  is  a  journalist  by  avocation,  and  a  lover  and 
interpreter  of  Nature — at  once  a  scientist  and  a  poet 
— by  vocation,  and  those  who  read  his  lecture  will 
vv-ant  to  read  some  of  his  books,  the  latest  of  which 
is  entitled  "Isaiah  as  a  Nature  Lover."  He  sees  that 
because  Isaiah  was  a  poet,  to  whom  the  world  was  a 
song,  he  was  thereby  a  better  prophet,  to  whom  the 
vv'nrld  was  a  parable ;  and  he  has  written  of  the 
nrlure  scenery  of  those  prophetic  pages  with  insight, 
enthusiasm,  and  accuracy.  Unity  welcomes  Mr. 
I  a.-'cli  to  its  pages  as  a  bringer  of  good  tidings. 


What  a  picture  gallery  is  that  book,  "Life  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,"  by  S.  D.  Woods,  dedicated  to  Edwin 
Markham.  "My  beloved  pupil  of  long  ago- — and  I 
can  never  forget  the  little  school-house  in  the  sunny 
Suisun  hills,  where  we  together  found  our  lives." 


One  of  the  shining  lights  on  the  Coast  was  Thomas 
Starr  King,  who  left  this  golden  memory: 

"There  was  in  his  face  the  serenity  of  him  who  had  seen  a 
vision,  and  to  whom  the  vision  had  become  a  benediction. 
He  was  bound  to  be,  wherever  his  lot  was  cast,  the  guide  and 
solace  of  the  distressed.  Spiritual  truth  was  to  him  more 
than  a  creed.  He  proclaimed  the  beauty  of  perfect  life,  and 
sought  to  win  men  by  appeal  to  afl'ection,  rather  than  to  fear. 
He  sought  to  make  holiness  so  sweet  that  no  man  could 
afford  to  lose  it.  His  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  had 
in  it  the  intensity  of  a  passion.  In  him  were  the  feature, 
form,  and  voice  of  a  perfect  orator.  As  he  read  or  spoke  his 
voice  rose  and  fell  in  waves  of  sound,  capitivating  the  senses 
like  music.  It  was  music.  To  hear  him  read  a  Psalm  of 
David  was  the  treat  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  parables  were 
made  as  new  as  when  they  were  first  spoken  in  Judea.  Well 
do  we  remember  that  almost  at  the  moment  of  his  death, 
a  minor  earthquake  shook  the  city,  and  men  said,  'Even  the 
earth  shudders  at  the  thought  that  Starr  Kinw  ig  dead!'" 


Plans  are  now  forming  for  a  general  celebration  of 
the  Ter-centenary  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
English  Bible,  and  it  should  be  made  a  memorable 
date.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  King  James  Version 
seems  never  to  have  been  "authorized" — the  records 
apparently  having  been  burned  by  a  fire  in  the  palace 
of  Whitehall  in  1618 — no  other  book  has  so  pene- 
trated the  hearts  and  speech  of  the  English  race> 
What  Homer  was  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Koran  to 
the  Arabs,  that,  and  much  more,  the  Bible  has  become 
to  the  English.  How  true  this  is  may  be  seen  from 
an  essay,  as  timely  as  it  is  brilliant,  by  Dr.  Albert  S. 
Cook,  of  Yale,  entitled  "The  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Bible  and  Its  Influ  ence.'  The  Bible  has  been  the 
mother  in  our  literary  family,  and  if  some  of  its  chil- 
dren have  grown  up  and  become  very  wise  in  their 
own  conceit,  none  the  less  they  gather  about  its  knee 
and  pay  tribute.  Apart  from  all  questions  of  dogma, 
the  Bible,  as  Walt  Whitman  said  in  a  superb  passage, 
is  surcharged  with  human  life  not  less  than  with  Di- 
vine music.  Not  a  page  of  it,  not  a  verse,  not  a  word, 
but  has  been  drenched  with  the  life-blood  of  some 
jiatient,  heroic,  aspiring,  God-illumined  soul. 


Notable  was  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Gray  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  opposing  a  motion  made 
by  a  Liberal  member  to  the  effect  that  the  House 
viewed  with  alarm  the  increased  expenditure  on  the 
army  and  navy,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  diminished. 
While  formally  opposing  the  motion  on  behalf  of 
the  Ministry,  Sir  Edward  favorably  emphasized  its 
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spirit  as  being  in  accord  with  the  better  sentiment  of 
civilized  nations.  Such  tremendous  expenditure  and 
rivalry,  if  continued,  would  end,  he  predicted,  in  in- 
ternal revolutions — a  protest  of  the  masses  of  men 
against  taxation.  A  memorable  passage,  which  has 
evoked  a  chorus  of  approval  in  the  British  press  and 
the  sanction  of  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Unionist  leader,  was 
the  following: 

"I  should  perhaps  liave  thought  it  unprofitable  to  mention 
arbitration  had  it  not  been  that  twice  within  the  last  twelve 
months  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  sketched  out  a 
step  in  advance  more  momentous  than  any  one  thing  any 
statesman  in  his  position  has  ventured  to  say  before.  His 
words  are  pregnant  with  far-reaching  consequences.  He  said 
that  if  the  United  States  could  negotiate  a  positive  agree- 
ment with  some  other  nation  to  abide  by  the  adjudication  of 
an  international  arbitral  court  on  every  question  tliat  could 
not  be  settled  by  negotiation,  no  matter  what  was  involved, 
a  long  step  forward  would  be  taken.  These  are  bold  and 
courageous  words.  If  two  of  the  greatest  nations  should  thus 
make  it  clear  that  under  no  circumstances  were  they  going 
to  make  war  again,  the  eflect  of  their  example  on  the  world 
would  have  beneficent  consequences." 


Rumor  has  been  rife  for  some  time  that  the  New 
Theater  of  New  York  City  was  to  be  abandoned  as 
a  hopeless  enterprise.  It  now  appears,  however, 
from  a  statement  made  by  its  founders,  that  it  is  to 
continue.  This  is  indeed  good  news,  for  it  would 
have  been  a  calamity  to  permit  so  noteworthy  an 
effort  in  behalf  of  sound  drama  to  fail.  Happily  a 
widespread  movement,  taking  many  forms,  is  now 
afoot  having  the  same  general  purpose,  and  it  is  do- 
ing definite  things,  not  merely  talking  and  aspiring. 
All  of  which  means  that  we  are  at  last  waking  up 
from  our  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  as  regards  the  func- 
tion of  the  play-house,  which  in  other  lands  has  long 
been  a  civic  center,  an  educational  institution  as  well 
as  a  place  of  amusement.  The  Drama  League 
of  .Chicago,  formed  less  than  a  year  ago,  now  has 
more  than  ten  thousand  members.  Besides  spread- 
ing news  of  plays  that  are  worth  while,  it  pre- 
pares courses  o*f  study  for  clubs,  libraries,  and 
classes,  dealing  with  the  plays  that  are  significant  and 
worth  while.  Leagues  of  like  kind  are  fortning  in 
other  cities,  notably  in  New  York  and  Boston,  which 
betoken  a  fast-growing  interest  in  a  better  stage.  And 
now  comes  The  Drama,  a  quarterly,  edited  by  W.  N. 
Guthrie,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  its 
initial  number  is  a  rich  sign  of  promise.  The  entire 
movement,  which  is  sure  to  increase,  has  for  its  aim 
to  prepare  a  more  intelligent  theater  audience  by  pro- 
voking a  taste  for  the  best  plays  in  the  world. 


The  religious  adventures  of  one  era  become  the 
liabitual  virtues  of  another.  The  sore  consciousness 
of  our  world  today,  of  its  evils  of  greed  and  selfish- 
ness, is  the  sure  sign  that  we  are  travailing  into  a  new 
conscience,  and  tlirough  it  into  a  new  and  finally  un- 
conscious happiness  of  brotherliness  in  labor. 

— Henry  D.  Lloyd. 


Editorial  Correspondence 


"Sleepy  old  Charleston!''  seems  to  be  a  current 
phrase  that  amuses  both  the  residents  and  non-resi- 
dents of  this  city,  so  proud  is  it  of  its  antiquities,  so 
famous  or  in-famous  are  its  annals.  But  it  was  no 
"sleepy  town''  last  week.  The  city  was  visited  by  a 
Civic  Cyclone  which  furnished  amusement,  excite- 
ment and  inspiration  to  all  its  inhabitants.  Outwardly 
it  was  a  six  days'  campaign  in  the  interest  of  new  and 
more  adequate  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  the  sum  aimed  at,  and 
which  the  "careful  citizen, "guided  by  that  deceitful 
old  lamp  called  the  Past,  pronounced  "visionary  and 
impossible."  But  Ward,  the  national  expert,  the  pro- 
fessional money-getter  of  the  Association  movement, 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  there  in  person  to 
direct  the  sixtieth  or  more  of  similar  "cyclones,"  all 
of  which  have  been  successful.  The  noisy  six  days 
had  been  preceded  by  quiet  weeks  of  careful  prepara- 
tion. A  list  of  six  thousand  names  had  been  compiled 
and  then  carefully  divided  and  the  Hsts  put  into  the 
hands  of  perhaps  two  dozen  "teams,"  each  of  which 
was  led  by  a  chosen  "Captain."  The  Woman's  Ex- 
change was  then  enlisted.  A  large  hall  was  secured 
and  each  day  at  noon  the  "teams"  met,  a  free  lunch- 
eon was  served  by  the  ladies,  each  "team"  with  a 
table  of  its  own,  while  the  pastors  and  other  digni- 
taries occupied  the  large  table  on  the  high  place  at 
the  end  of  the  hall.  After  the  "bountiful  repast"  the 
roll  was  called,  and  reports  were  made  and  promptly 
seconded  in  conspicuous  figures.  Day  by  day  the  fun 
grew  more  lively,  the  chase  more  exciting.  I  was 
present  on  the  last  day.  Upwards  of  $20,000  was 
the  requirement  of  ultimate  success.  The  Mayor  of 
the  city  presided.  The  preachers  were  all  there  and 
'mid  cheering,  clapping  of  hands,  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs, smiles  and  tears,  the  goal  was  reached  with 
about  $7,000  over.  The  excitement  was  so  high  that 
out  of  sheer  joy  in  the  work  another  day  of  "fun" 
was  arranged  for  and  $15,000  was  raised  to  complete 
the  fund  for  a  Catholic  Infirmary  which  had  been 
interfered  with. 

It  was  an  inspiring  revelation  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished when  there  is  a  common  purpose  and  a  deter- 
mined will.  When  a  Mayor  leads  the  civic  hosts  of 
his  city  on  a  crusade  of  love  and  helpfulness,  how  tame 
and  inadequate  are  the  combines  of  greed  and  the 
inspirations  of  the  camp  that  deals  with  the  vulgar 
weapons  of  war. 

But  this  was  something  much  finer  than  a  rally  of 
the  evangelical  forces  of  the  community.  The  clergy 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  it.  It  was  a  real  civic  movement 
and  the  bigotry  line  which  is  thrown  around  the  pious 
pretensions  of  the  conventional  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  torti 
down  and  thrown  away.    Some  antiquarian  searcher 
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into  the  records  discovered  that  the  Charleston  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  antedated  the  Portland  Convention  that  fixed 
the  "Evangelical  Church  Membership"  clause  as  a 
condition  of  full  membership,  and  so  it  was  ruled 
that  the  Charleston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  not  bound  by  it. 
So  Jew,  Unitarian  and  Catholic  citizens  were  enlisted, 
and  they  worked  right  heartily.  Indeed  a  Catholic 
and  a  Jewish  captain  seemed  to  be  the  most  valiant 
sons  of  this  larger  Israel. 

However  it  may  be  with  other  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  in 
the  country,  henceforth  the  one  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  is 
to  know  no  creed  limitations  in  its  membership,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  there  are  some  forty  and  other  free 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  in  the  country,  and  they  are  to  unite 
their  strength  and  in  due  time  to  lead  the  remaining 
hosts  out  of  the  bondage  of  the  letter  into  the  freedom 
of  the  spirit. 

If  there  are  other  "sleepy"  towns  that  would  seek 
an  awakening,  let  them  enlist  their  Mayor  or  his 
equivalent,  pick  their  leaders  wisely,  throw  down 
their  creed  barriers  and  then  send  for  Ward,  and  the 
thing  will  be  done. 

But  there  is  something  back  of  this,  something  more 
alive  than  the  Charleston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  something  as  en- 
couraging as  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard  is  discourag- 
ing. The  sub-marine  monster  which  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  docks  is  a  devil-fish  that  harks  back  to  the  iron- 
maiden  of  medieval  torture,  but  the  Philo  Club  is  a 
child  of  light  with  its  face  to  the  future.  It  is  an  angel 
of  promise.  This  club  consists  of  but  nine  members, 
— but  such  members !  They  represent  the  pastors  of 
two  Baptist  Churches,  the  Episcopal  Church,  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian  and  Unitarian  parsons  and  a  Jewish 
Rabbi,  and  they  not  only  "dwell  together  in  unity"  but 
they  work  together,  study  together,  and  grow  in  grace 
together. 

Back  of  all  this  good  cheer  born  of  good  works  that 
made  Charleston  glad  last  week,  we  believe  one  can 
discern  the  thoughtful  faces  of  the  Philo  Club,  who 
said  to  one  another  and  to  the  citizens  of  this  ancient 
city,  "Let  us  reason  together,"  "Let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead.    Our  faces  are  turned  to  the  future." 

JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES. 

En  Route  in  Alabama,  March  17,  1911. 


SLEEP 

Wliat  is  this  Death?    What  is  this  rest  profound? 
This  Palm  unwaking  sleep  that  wraps  us  'round? 

A  friend  who  stays  the  hand,  who  shuts  the  door. 
Rings  down  the  curtain  when  the  play  is  o'er. 

And  why  conies  Death  so  early  in  the  year 
To  garner  budding  fruit  ere  leaves  are  sere? 

'Tis  sweet  to  fall  on  sleep  while  shines  the  sun, 
With  bated  breath,  the  joy  of  work  begun. 

I>et  me  live  deeply — drink  of  all  delight, 
Cive  of  myself,  and  pass  before  the  night. 

JE.SSIE  Wexbor.x  Smith. 


THE  PULPIT 


Was  There  Need 
of  a  Susan  B.  Anthony? 


By  William  C.  Gannett 


(  In  part  printed  in  the  "Democrat  and  Chronicle"  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.) 
Was  there  any  need  of  a  Susan  B.  Anthony?  Any 
need  of  the  little  Quaker  girl  who  was  born  on  the 
hills  of  Western  Massachusetts  in  1820,  and  educated 
in  district  schools  and  a  Quaker  academy ;  who  taught 
school  for  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years,  and  farmed  for  a 
year  or  two  on  the  thirty-acre  farm  three  miles  west 
of  Rochester;  who  discovered  herself  and  a  mission 
when  she  was  thirty  years  old,  and,  obedient  to  the 
vision,  straightway  organized  women  for  temperance 
work  all  through  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  early 
fifties,  and  faced  her  first  mobs  as  co-laborer  with  the 
abolitionists ;  who,  swiftly  realizing  that  the  right  and 
the  power  to  vote  underlay  all  other  rights  and  powers 
in  a  democracy,,  then  became  organizer  of  the  Suf- 
frage-for- Woman  movement,  first  in  her  own  State,, 
next  in  the  United  States,  at  last  internationally?  Did 
the  world  need  this  woman  who  to   the   cause  of 
"Woman's  Rights"  gave  herself  without  stint,  without 
pause,  without  count  of  fatigue  or  danger  or  obloquy, 
by  day  and  by  night,  through  summers  and  winters,  in 
health  and  in  sickness,  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in 
necessities,  in  misrepresentations  and  persecutions  and 
distresses  for  woman's  sake — until,  toward  the  end  of 
her  long  life,  with  her  cause  yet  unwon  but  its  victory 
dawning,  her  city,  her  State,  the  national  leaders  at 
Washington,  the  people  of  her  own  land,  the  rising^ 
womanhood  of  England  and  the  continent,  whatever 
they  thought  of  the  movement,  reverenced  her  name 
for  her  fearless,  tireless,  selfless  devotedness  to  it, 
and  began  to  recognize  in  her  the  Leader  of  leaders- 
in  the  greatest  social  movement  of  the  greatest  of 
centuries?    Was  there  any  need  of  this  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  Rochester's  citizen  ?    Eor  answer,  consider 
such  facts  as  these : 

In  the  year  in  which  Susan  Anthony  was  born; 
(1820),  no  mother  in  the  United  States  shared  with 
the  father  the  power  of  guardianship  over  the  child 
of  her  body  and  soul.  The  child,  in  law,  belonged  to 
the  father,  who  might,  if  he  would,  will  it  away  from 
the  mother.  The  father  could,  and  sometimes  he  did, 
will  away  the  unborn  child  from  its  mother!  There 
are  States  in  which  he  can  do  that  today ;  as  late  as 
1900  there  were  but  seven  in  the  Union  in  which 
mother  and  father  had  equal  right  to  their  children 
under  the  law.  New  York  was  the  first  of  our  States, 
and  the  first  in  the  modern  world,  it  is  said,  to  estab- 
lish by  law  the  mother's  equality.  The  year  was  1860. 
No  one  had  done  so  much,  no  one  nearly  so  much, 
as  unmarried  Susan  Anthony,  then  nine  years  trained 
in  reform  work,  to  voice  and  shape  the  demand  for 
it.  From  county  to  county,  from  town  to  town,  she 
had  gone,  initiating  and  directing  the  State-wide  move- 
ment. When  the  equality  was  repealed  by  the  Legis- 
lature,— as  it  was  in  two  years !  and  not  to  be  fully 
restored  till  1893 — what  wonder  she  felt  that  woman'.s 
need  of  the  ballot  had  secured  complete  demonstra- 
tion ? 
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In  the  year  in  which  Susan  Anthony  was  born  a 
wife  not  infrequently  supported  her  family  by  manual 
labor,  while  the  law  gave  her  wages  to  the  profligate 
husband  to  spend.  In  that  year  not  a  married  woman 
in  the  country  could  control  even  her  earnings,  still 
less  her  real  estate,  or  make  a  will ;  and  these  three 
rights  were  regarded  as  distinct  each  from  the  other. 
Ohio  was  apparently  the  first  of  the  States  (1835)  to 
discover  her  right  to  make  a  will,  and  Maine  the  first 
(1844)  to  give  her  control  of  her  property.  New 
York  laughed  and  turned  down  such  ideas  in  1836, 
Tjut  in  1848  granted  the  personal  ownership  of  her 
land.  At  this  time  Miss  Anthony  was  still  quietly 
teaching  academy ;  but,  as  it  took  twelve  years  more 
for  the  Empire  State  to  conceive  that  a  married  woman 
liad  any  right  to  her  earnings  (1860),  and  seven  years 
longer  to  discern  her  right  to  make  a  will  (1867), 
our  teacher,  emerging  into  reform,  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  lift  up  her  voice  in  behalf  of  the  triple  right, 
now  established  as  a  matter  of  course  in  most,  if  not 
all,  of  our  States. 

In  the  year  in  which  Susan  Anthony  was  born  the 
first  "academy"  in  the  whole  land  for  girls'  educa- 
tion was  incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  next  year  a  solitary  school  was  opened  in  Troy 
to  determine  whether  they  were  capable  of  the  "higher 
education."  At  that  time  in  Boston,  girls  were  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  public  schools  only  when  there 
were  not  boys  enough  to  fill  them.  In  the  district 
school  to  which  little  Susan  w'ent  the' (man)  teacher 
refused  to  teach  her  long  division,  and  could  not 
understand  why  the  strange  child  wanted  to  learn  it. 
She  was  thirteen  years  old  when  the  first  doors  in 
the  modern  world  to  offer  a  college  education  to  girls 
swung  open  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Today  there  are  prob- 
ably more  girls  than  boys  in  the  public  schools  of 
America ;  nearly  or  fully  three-fourths  of  our  col- 
leges are  co-educational ;  the  State  Universities,  as  a 
rule,  are  for  women  as  much  as  for  men ;  Harvard 
and  Columbia  have  established  sister  colleges  for 
them ;  and  their  own  separate  colleges  take  rank  with 
the  highest  of  these.  The  idea  that  the  sister's  mind 
is  inferior  is  fast  disappearing,  as  the  results  of  side- 
ty-side  study  and  examinations  appear — appear  to  the 
awe  and  abashment  of  brothers ! 

Miss  Anthony's  earliest  notable  contribution  to  this 
educational  advance  was  her  famous  solution  of 
the  riddle  that  had  been  puzzling  a  State  Teachers' 
Convention,  held  in  Rochester  in  1853, — "Why  is  the 
teacher's  profession  not  as  much  respected  by  the 
public  as  that  of  lawyer,  doctor  or  minister?"  Two- 
thirds  of  the  teachers  present  were  women,  and  for 
two  days  not  a  woman  had  spoken  or  voted, — or  been 
expected  to.  Finally  Miss  Anthony  rose.  After  a 
half-hour's  debate  by  the  men  to  decide  whether,  be- 
ing but  a  woman,  she  might  be  allowed  to  address 
them,  she  explained:  "As  long  as  society  judges  that 
woman  has  not  brains  enough  to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer 
or  minister,  but  has  plenty  to  be  a  teacher,  every  man 
of  you  who  condescends  to  teach  tacitly  admits  that 
he  has  no  more  brains  than  a  woman," — and  sat  down. 
That  was  illuminating,  and  the  Convention  adjourned 
for  the  day. 

Her  last  effort  in  behalf  of  the  higher  education  for 
women,  macje  when  she  was  eighty  years  old,  al.so 
belongs  to  Rochester's  history.    In  1900,  when  the 


question  of  opening  Rochester  University  to  girls  was 
hanging  in  the  balance,  it  was  her  determination  and 
energy  that,  in  the  last  hours  of  the  last  day  allowed 
for  the  purpose,  secured  the  lacking  $8,000  neces- 
sary, she  herself  pledging  her  own  little  life-insurance 
to  round  out  the  sum.  The  opportunity  for  acquiring 
college  education  in  their  home  city  is,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  a  bequest  of  hers  to  the  daughters  of  Rochester. 

In  the  year  in  which  Susan  Anthony  was  born  the 
one  country-wide  occupation  of  woman  was  house- 
hold service,  and  in  varieties  more  numerous  than 
now.  She  was  the  domestic  "factory;"  she  spun  the 
flax  and  the  wool,  she  wove  the  cloth,  she  made  the 
coat  and  the  carpet.  Cookery,  needlework,  nursing 
and  child-tending  were,  of  course,  her  birthright  and 
dower.  She  could  also  take  boarders :  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  mother  supported  her  family  in  that  way, 
after  the  minister-father's  death.  She  could  teach 
district  school  also,  but  only  in  summer ;  not  in  win- 
ter, when  the  big  boys  appeared,  and  a  man-teacher 
took  her  place  at  three  or  four  times  her  salary.  And 
she  had  even  begun  to  set  type.  This  was  about  all. 
Factories  in  the  modern  sense  were  but  beginning 
The  woman  clerk  did  not  exist.  Shop  and  counting- 
room  knew  her  not.  One  consequence  was  that  mar- 
riage was  too  often  a  "situation,"  a  "livelihood ;"  an- 
other, that  the  unmarried  woman  was  apt  to  be  a  de- 
pendent in  the  house  of  some  male  relative.  In  the  late 
thirties  Harriet  Martineau,  travelling  over  the  land, 
could  only  add  two  occupations  to  those  listed  above 
Today  the  woman's  means  of  livelihood  are  nearly  as 
many  as  those  of  the  man.  Even  the  manual  occupa- 
tions are  few  which  she  does  not  share  with  him.  The 
professions  are  open  to  her — medicine,  ministry,  jour 
nalism,  law,  and  the  college  professorships.  Millions 
of  women,  married,  unmarried,  are  happy  self-sup- 
porters and  supporters  of  others  today.  Happy  to 
day;  but  with  each  of  the  new  occupations  the  begin 
ners  found  it  hard,  sometimes  cruelly  hard,  to  get  in- 
side the  gates.  Often  with  their  voices  joining  in  the 
denunciation  of  her,  Susan  Anthony  out  on  the  plat 
form  had  much  to  do  with  winning  their  victory  for 
them. 

In  the  year  in  which  she  was  born  such  a  thing  as 
an  organization  of  women  in  industry  was.  of  course 
an  impossibility.    But  organization  for  culture  or  even 
for  philanthropy,  apart  from  the  men,  was  also  prac 
tically  unknown ;  and  probably  no  woman  had  ever 
spoken  on  a  public  platform  in  the  United  States 
Coarse  ridicule,  solemn  condemnation,  social  obloquy 
mob  violence,  were  all  waiting  to  martyrize  the  firs 
women  who  ventured  in  these  two  directions  of  sep 
arate  organization  or  public  speech.    Either  deed  "un 
womanized"  them.    The  very  reformers  themselve 
were  divided  ;  as  late  as  in  the  forties  and  fifties  th 
anti-slavery  and  temperance  movements  were  rent  in 
twain  over  the  question  whether  women  should  be  ad 
mitted  as  delegates  to  their  meetings ;  or,  if  admitted 
be  permitted  to  speak  for  the  cause ;  and,  when  wome 
formed  separate  organizations,  whether  these  shoul 
be  recognized.    Just  here  Miss  Anthony's  advent  o 
the  arena  of  reform  became  an  immense  contributio 
lo  the  power  of  womanhood.    For  she  specialized  o 
organization ;  she  was  gifted  with  genius  that  way 
She  had  practical  common-sense,  large  grasp  of  details 
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a  constructive  and  far-reaching  mind,  absolute  fear- 
lessness, and  absohite  selflessness.  Caring  nothing  for 
leadership,  nothing  for  honors,  but  only  to  get  the 
word  said,  the  work  done,  she  was  in  her  element  as 
an  executive  secretary,  planning  the  campaign,  mar- 
shalling the  forces,  doing  the  drudgery — then  hastening 
to  the  field  and  the  platform  to  brave  the  give-and- 
take  of  the  battle  of  words.  And  there  was  much  to 
give,  and  much  to  take,  wherever  Susan  Anthony  ap- 
peared! Many  brave  women  were  made  braver  by 
.her  in  those  days.  The  very  obloquy  that  attended 
her  widened  the  influence  of  her  example  as  an  or- 
ganizer and  champion  of  a  cause.  No  other  one 
woman  in  the  last  half-century  did  nearly  as  much  as 
she  to  teach  women  the  secrets  of  organization  and 
die  courage  of  speech.  Well  have  they  learned  the 
lesson.  What  is  there  of  pleasure  or  culture  or  service 
for  which  women  are  not  organized  now  ?  For  what 
do  they  fear  to  speak  out  their  innermost  mind  ? 

But,  as  was  said,  hardly  had  she  begun  in  the  fifties 
to  organize  the  first  cause  tliat  she  made  her  own,  that 
of  temperance,  before  she  realized  that  the  best  that  a 
woman  could  do  without  a  vote  was  little  to  what  she 
might  do  with  a  vote.  Thenceforth  one  cause  became 
the  beat  of  her  heart  and  the  pulse  in  her  veins.  Ev- 
erybody knows  what  it  was — the  cause  whose  name 
was  a  synonym  for  "Susan  B.  Anthony."'  One  need 
not  describe  her  devotion  to  it :  the  story  is  well  told 
In  ail  its  detail  of  heroism  in  the  three-volume  Life, 
whicli  Mrs.  Harper  wrote  out  in  the  Anthony  attic  of 
the  Rochester  home. — surrounded  there  by  the  diaries, 
the  scrap-books,  the  twenty  thousand  letters,  the  news- 
papers, in  which  the  chronicle  of  the  fifty  years' 
struggle  lay  embedded.  In  1820  "Woman's  Suffrage," 
in  any  full  sense  of  the  words,  had  hardly  risen  above 
the  horizon  of  an  American  mind.  Today  with  some 
of  the  best  and  noblest  in  the  land  it  comes  into  mind 
•only  with  a  feeling  like  shudder.  But  in  five  of  our 
States  the  words  with  full  meaning  have  become  the 
fact  of  the  government;  with  limited  meanings  they 
are  true  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  States  of  the 
union ;  and  there  are  countries  of  Europe,  and  others 
■in  the  far  seas,  where  they  are  beginning  to  mean  all 
they  do  here  in  the  way  of  democracy  realized.  Can 
anyone  dream  that  the  movement  is  on  its  decline? 

Those  who  rejoice  in  it  certainly  dream  a  dream  of 
their  own ;  and  the  dream  is  that,  when  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  of  the  twentieth  century  comes,  it  will  be 
with  a  new  watchword  on  her  lips,  "Woman's  Duty," 
rather  than  "Woman's  Rights ;"  and  that,  in  our  era 
■of  awakening  social  consciousness,  that  new  watch- 
word of  duty  and  service  will  appeal  with  charm  and 
command  to  many  a  woman  who  has  never  felt  need 
of  more  "rights"  than  she  has — has  never  felt  need, 
because  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  of  the  nineteenth 
■century  who,  in  the  name  of  those  "Rights,"  offered 
herself,  body  and  mind  and  heart  and  soul,  from  youth 
tinto  age,  to  all  the  blows  and  bruises  and  strains  that 
at  last  won  them  for  women.  Let  those  noblest  and 
best  who  fear  the  movement  put  themselves  back  to 
the  year  in  which  she  was  born,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  here  recalled  answer  the  question :  Was  there 
jiot  need  of  a  Susan  Anthony?  Is  not  gratitude  due 
to  her?  and  from  them  as  well  as  from  sisters  of  theirs, 
whose  wrongs  have  not  yet  been  made  into  "rights  ?" 


All  this  emancipation,  uplift,  enlargement  of  life, 
that  has  been  sketched,  taken  together,  constitutes  the 
"Woman's  Movement."  It  has  come  about  literally 
within  the  life-time  of  some  of  us.  Of  the  five  world- 
movements  of  the  great  sixty  years  just  gone — that 
in  science,  that  in  religion,  that  in  industrialism  and 
towards  democracy,  that  lately  beginning  in  interna- 
tional relations,  and  this  uplift  of  woman  from  her 
inferiority  to  man  to  conditions  of  equality  with  him — 
this  last  one,  directly  affecting  a  whole  half  of  the 
race  and  coming  close  to  each  individual  of  the  other 
half  through  home-life,  may  gradually  be  recognized 
as  the  most  fundamental  and  far-reaching  of  all  in 
its  consequences.  And  among  the  many  who  labored 
and  suffered  and  endured  with  her  in  the  cause,  the 
citizen  of  Rochester  who  died  five  years  ago  in  mid- 
March  is  likely  to  be  recognized  by  the  future  as  the 
most  heroic  and  representative  leader  of  that  move- 
ment. 

She  herself  said  to  a  friend  a  few  days  before  her 
death :  "I  hope  there  will  be  no  effort  to  put  up  a  shaft, 
or  any  monument  of  that  sort,  in  memory  of  me  or  of 
the  other  women  who  have  given  themselves  to  our 
work.  The  best  kind  of  a  memorial  would  be  a  school 
where  girls  could  be  taught  everything  useful  that 
would  help  them  to  earn  an  honorable  livelihood ; 
where  they  could  learn  anything  they  were  capable  of 
doing,  just  as  boys  can.  I  would  like  to  have  lived  to 
see  such  a  school  as  that  in  every  great  city  of  the 
United  States."  It  will  be  passing  strange  if,  in  the 
years  to  come,  her  word  is  not  disregarded,  and  the 
face  and  form  of  Susan  Anthony  are  not  perpetuated 
in  bronze  in  Rochester's  parks  and  elsewhere,  to  in- 
spire the  children  and  attract  the  feet  of  the  stranger. 
But  a  memorial  of  the  kind  she  desired — desired  for 
her  cause,  not  for  herself — is  the  nearer  duty  and  hope. 
The  Rochester  University,  which  she  helped  to  open 
to  girls,  greatly  needs  now  a  "Woman's  Building,"  to 
meet  the  growing  demands.  The  lot  is  waiting  for  it 
on  the  University  grounds.  The  tentative  plans  have 
been  drawn  by  the  architect.  They  show  a  handsome 
brick  building  of  three  stories  and  a  basement.  On 
the  first  floor  a  large  central  hall,  to  serve  for  audience, 
and  at  present  also  for  gymnasium  purposes,  with  the 
Dean^s  apartments  and  office,  and  reception  and  study 
rooms.  On  the  second  floor,  parlors  and  dorrhitories. 
On  the  third  floor  more  dormitories — enough  in  all 
to  accommodate  thirty  to  thirty-five  students.  In  the 
basement,  a  dining-room,  kitchen,  baths,  and  the  like. 
The  cost  is  $60,000,  of  which  a  fourth  part  is  raised. 
Who  will  help  to  make  this  a  first  memorial  to  Susan 
B.  Anthony — to  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  needed? 


Whoever  wishes  to  help  may  corniniinicate  with 
Mrs.  Mary  T.  Lewis  Gannett.  /5  Sibley  Place, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


What  asks  our  Father  of  his  children  save 
Justice  and  mercy  and  humility, 
A  reasonable  service  of  good  deeds, 
Pure  living,  tenderness  to  human  needs, 

Reverence,  and  trust,  and  prayer  for  light  to  see 
The  Master's  footprints  in  our  daily  ways? 
No  knotted  scourge,  nor  sacrificial  knife, 
But  the  calm  beauty  of  an  ordered  life 

Whose  every  breathing  is  unworded  praise. 

—Whit  tier. 
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Richard  Jeff eries,  the  Nature  Mystic  of  the 
Wiltshire  Downs 


Notes  op  a  Lecture  at  the  Liberal  Christian 
Church,  Tuesday  Evening,  by  FrEp  J.  La^tell,. 

Had  Watts-Dunton  written  his  essay  on  "The 
Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature"  ten  years  later  than 
he  did,  undoubtedly  he  would  have  added  to  the 
names  of  Sakya-Muni,  Spitama  and  Gazzali,  that  of 
Richard  Jefferies,  the  nature  mystic  and  prose  poet 
of  the  Wiltshire  Downs.  For  he  was  a  man 
to  whom  love  of  nature  was  a  passion  and  certainly 
nature  came  "to  know  him  and  to  love  him"  in  turn. 
He  was  a  prophet  of  the  beautiful,  a  pagan  prophet, 
it  is  true,  but  a  prophet  to  whom  the  beauty  of  the 
world  was  a  continual  call  to  prayer.  Today  we 
know  that  much  of  the  writing  of  Richard  Jefferies 
will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language  itself  en- 
dures. But  it  will  not  be  read  by  the  multitude. 
It  will  be  greatly  prized  only  by  those  who  have 
looked  upon  the  world  and  found  it  lovely  and  who 
have  felt  within  their  own  lives  some  stirring  of  a 
spirit  responsive  to  that  which  is  in  nature.  And 
these  will  read  Jefferies  again  and  again,  more  grate- 
ful with  each  reading  that  such  a  soul  was  permitted 
to  dwell  upon  the  earth  and  was  gifted  with  a  voice 
able  to  articulate  so  sweetly  and  so  clearly  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  arising  within  themselves 
in  their  own  best  moments  of  vision  and  desire. 

He  studied  nature  as  a  lover,  not  as  a  scientist. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  laboratory  and  very  little  of 
the  text  book  in  anything  he  ever  wrote.  He  was 
a  worshipper  of  nature  in  all  her  manifestations  of 
beauty.  He  loved  the  wind-blown  architecture  of 
the  snow  and  its  changing  hues  in  light  and  shadow. 
He  took  note  of  the  rugged  strength  of  naked  trees 
and  the  graceful  spray  of  their  leafless  branches ;  he 
'noted  also  the  pleasing  effect  of  slanting  sunlight  on 
the  mixed  browns  and  grays  of  the  winter  wood.  He 
has  pictured  some  of  those  wind-blown,  crimson 
wisps  of  cloud  driving  across  the  evening  sky  such 
as  we  saw  so  often  during  Christmas  week.  In 
"Bevis"  we  find  mention  of  winter  sunsets  much  like 
the  exquisite  colorings  of  winter  sunsets  in  Iowa, 
when  the  shafts  of  light  from  the  vanished  sun  are 
shot  up  over  the  western  rim  of  the  world  into  the 
cloud  islands  hanging  above  the  sea  of  gold  where 
the  sun  went  down  and  refracted  from  them  clear 
across  the  dome  nf  the  skv,  suffusing  the  eastern 
liorizon  witii  rose-color  and  reflected  again  to  the 
lulls  beneath  slowly  stainincf  the  snow  on  the  face 
of  the  slopes  with  a  tender  pink,  like  a  blush  creeping 
into  a  smooth  white  cheek. 

But  the  beautv  of  the  growing  season  filled  him 
with  rapture.  Color  and  sunshine  were  an  intoxica- 
tion to  h*ni.  He  would  lie  on  his  back  for  hours, 
feasting  on  the  blue  of  the  sky,  or  sit  and  revel 
in  the  bcantv  of  a  field  of  yellow  wheat  and  red  pop- 
pies. He  loved  the  blue  corn-flower,  the  blue  butter- 
fly, the  rounded  masses  of  green  foliage  on  the 
trees,  the  flecks  of  -  yellow  sunlight  on  shaded 
streams.  He  broug-lit  to  his  observation  of  earth 
and  skv  tl^p  imap'iiiatinn  of  a  poet,  the  passion  of  a 
lover  ancl  the  spiritual  discernment  nf  a  mystic.  It 
was  the  possession  of  this  latter  qualitv  wliich  made 
him  one  of  the  greatest  of  nature  writers.  Very 


early  in  life  he  felt  in  nature  an  influence  wonderful 
and  benign,  taking  complete  possession  of  him  and 
lifting  him  to  memorable  heights  of  exaltation  and 
ecstasy.  This  continued  all  through  his  life  and  it 
permeates  all  his  nature  essays,  giving  sweetness  to 
his  thought  and  melody  to  his  words. 

He  was  born  Nov.  6,  1848,  at  Coate  farm,  near 
the  village  of  Swindon,  North  Wiltshire.  Swindon 
is  situated  in  Southern  England,  the  land  of  the  great 
downs,  not  unlike  some  of  our  higher  Iowa  praries. 
On  both  there  is  always  a  sense  of  splendid  space,  al- 
ways a  nearness  of  the  finite  to  the  Infinite.  The  wind 
blows  beneath  immense  reaches  of  sky  and  the  ridges 
and  hollows  follow  each  other  in  rhythmic  succession 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  ever-recurring  theme 
in  some  great  world-melody.  Untrodden  but  indelible 
old  roads  wind  over  the  downs,  like  the  old  pioneer 
trails  across  Iowa  prairies.  Here  and  there  are 
tumuli,  the  sepulchral  mounds  of  a  race  long  van- 
ished, like  the  so-called  Indian  mounds  of  our  Iowa 
hills  and  valleys.  From  the  hills  one  looks  down  to 
fertile  farms  with  houses  and  orchards  and  evergreen 
trees,  surrounded  by  meadows  and  wheat  fields 
separated  by  high  thick  hedges,  filled  with  birds  and 
blossoms.  Here  and  there  is  a  forest  and  the  gleam 
of  quiet  waters.  Such  was  the  land  where  Richard 
Jefferies  lived  for  the  first  three-fourths  of  his  life. 
He  was  the  idyllist  of  this  country-side,  the  mediator 
of  its  meaning  to  men,  the  heart  and  the  voice  of  its 
loveliness,  speaking  in  the  sweetest  of  tones  to  the 
world. 

He  came  from  a  long  line  of  Wiltshire  and  Glou- 
cestershire farmers,  but  there  was  a  strain  of  city- 
blood  among  them ;  some  were  artists  and  lovers  of 
fine  books  and  bindings.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
roving  disposition  when  young,  visiting  the  United 
States  and  Canada ;  but  he  returned  to  London  and 
married  Elizabeth  Gyde,  the  daughter  of  a  book- 
binder. She  was  beautiful,  pleasure-loving,  kind 
and  generous,  but  never  quite  reconciled  to  the  hard 
work  of  the  farm,  never  quite  free  from  a  lingering 
home-sickness  for  the  bright  and  busy  cheerfulness 
of  the  London  streets  and  parks.  Coate  farm,  with 
its  forty  acres  of  land,  was  given  to  this  young  couple 
on  their  wedding  day.  The  house  was  a  plain 
oblong  two  story  and  a  half  structure,  with  brick 
walls  and  a  slate  roof,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
flowers  and  trees.  Here  Richard  was  born  and  in  a 
garret  room  with  a  gable  window  close  by  the  top 
of  a  big  pear  tree  he  had  his  study  and  did  most  of 
his  writing  until  after  he  was  married. 

As  a  child  he  loved  nature  with  passionate  in- 
tensity. He  would  lie  on  his  back  and  gaze  up  at 
the  sky  as  he  always  did  when  he  wanted  some  one 
to  speak  and  to  say:  "Sky,  I  love  you  as  I  love  my 
mother."  When  he  arose  in  the  morning  he  would 
steal  out  from  the  house  to  a  group  of  elm  trees 
which  shielded  him  from  observation  so  that  he 
might  be  all  alone  with  nature  and  have  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  ea.stern  sky.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  the  glory  of  the  coming  sunrise,  all  else  was 
forgotten.  His  "inner  consciousness  seemed  to  take 
him  out  of  himself,"  he  did  not  think,  he  felt. 

Rambling  over  the  downs  to  the  village  school 
two  and  a  half  miles  away  he  learned  to  love  the 
wind  and  the  sky.  His  father  was  very  familiar 
with  the  birds  ^n'd  trees  and  flowers  and  he  taught 
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the  boy  all  he  knew.  From  the  game  keeper  of  a 
great  estate  near  by,  Richard  learned  a  great  deal  of 
practical  knowledge  of  hunting  and  sport.  All 
through  his  boyhood  he  was  much  alone  with  nature. 
He  was  a  reserved  boy,  taking  little  interest  in  ath- 
letics and  similar  youthful  sports.  But  he  was  the 
leader  of  his  brothers  and  their  friends  in  the  world 
of  fun  and  play  which  they  had  around  "The  Reser- 
voir," a  lake  of  eighty  acres  close  to  his  father's  farm. 
But  his  delight  was  to  be  alone  with  nature.  He  soon 
became  familiar  with  every  foot  of  ground  for  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  around  his  father's  farm.  He 
knew  the  flowers  and  the  trees,  the  animals  and  the 
birds,  and  he  knew,  too,  the  night  and  the  stars  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  mighty  earth  rolling  east  to 
meet  them.  He  filled  one  note  book  after  another 
with  loving  and  careful  notes  of  out-of-door  life,  and 
so  he  gathered  the  great  store  of  nature  knowledge 
which  later  enabled  him  to  write  with  such  author- 
ity and  charm. 

He  was  a  sure  shot,  but  as  he  became  interested 
in  the  habits  and  the  beauty  of  the  wild  creatures  he 
used  the  gun  less  and  less.  With  his  finger  on  the 
trigger  he  "dropped  the  barrel  and  watched  the 
beautiful  bird  until  watching  so  often  stayed  the 
shot  that  it  grew  to  be  a  habit ;  time  after  time  he 
flushed  the  partridges  without  firing  and  let  the  hare 
bound  over  the  furrow  free."  He  was  learning  to 
see  nature,  too,  in  such  ways  that  he  would  never  for- 

,  get,  enabling  him  long  years  after  to  return  in  mem- 
ory to  the  old  farm  arid  recreate  in  words  the  glamor 
of  the  earth  and  sky,  the  magic  of  sunshine  and 

,  shadow  and  the  abundant  lavishings  of  nature, 
which  to  him  were  ever  a  great  delight.  So  in  his 
essay  on  wild  flowers  he  described  for  us  the  yellow- 
hammer,  sitting  on  the  "ash-branch  in  Stewart's 
marsh,  singing  in  the  sun,  his  feathers  wet  with 

I  color,  still  singing  the  same  sun-song,  and  will  sing 

j  to  me  as  long  as  the  heart  shall  beat." 

The  deep  poetic  feeling  in  that  sentence  is  the  se- 
!  cret  of  Jefferies'  art.    He  could  write  because  he  felt 
j  so  deeply.    So  he  created  for  us  the  bole  of  the  old 
j  beech  tree,  "spotted  like  a  trout  by  the  separate 
I  shadows  of  its  first  leaves,"  the  "large,  pufifed  clouds, 
1  like  deliberate  loads  of  hay,  leaving  little  wisps  and 
1  flecks  behind  them  in  the  sky ;"  the  "buttercups,  like 
nails  of  gold  driven  so  thickly  that  the  surface  of 
the  meadow  was  not  visible ;"  the  air  after  the  sum- 
!  mer  shower  which  was  "sweeter  and  richer  for  the 
rain,  like  verse  with  a  rhyme;"  the  big  burdocks, 
"fighting  for  the  footpath  ;"  the  "curved  moon,  hung 
on  the  sky,  as  the  hunter's  horn  is  hung  on  the  wall." 
But  such  writing  was  done  later  in  life.     In  his 
youth  he  had  the  imagination  of  the  poet  and  the 
deep  feelings  of  the  mystic,  but  he  did  not  have  the 
artist's  technique.   He  was  to  go  through  long  years 
of  training  before  he  could  recreate  in  words  the 
color  arnl  the  song  of  the  yellow-hammer  and  put 
all  the  glamor  of  that  scene  into  a  single  sentence. 

When  Jefferies  was  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
obtained  a  position  as  a  reporter  on  the  North  Wilts 
Herald,  published  at  Swindon.  And  he  seems  to 
have  given  his  city  editor  quite  as  much  annoyance 
as  the  average  new  reporter.  Once  he  wrote  a 
very  severe  criticism  of  a  musical  performance  given 
by  home  talent ;  for  that  he  had  to  fight  one  of  the 
];f  rformers.    He  was  a  conservative  in  his  politics 
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at  that  time  and  when  his  city  editor  sent  him  to 
report  a  meeting  of  the  liberals,  Jefferies  failed  to 
write  anything  at  all,  because  the  speakers  all 
talked  "such  rot."  Nevertheless  he  was  a  tireless 
writer  and  in  addition  to  his  regular  work  on  the 
paper  he  wrote  many  special  articles  and  some  short 
stories.  He  attempted  some  ambitious  books,  such 
as  "Reporting,  Editing  and  Authorship"  and  "Practi- 
cal Hints  for  Beginners  in  Literature ;"  it  is  so  easy  for 
a  young  reporter  to  write  books  like  that. 

He  was  now  a  tall,  thin,  slightly  stooping  young 
man,  with  longish  hair,  inclined  to  be  sandy,  a  big, 
broad  forehead  and  very  bright,  noticeable  blue  eyes. 
He  was  growing  a  beard  which  afterwards  became 
full  and  flowing.  He  was  a  young  man  living  so 
much  within  his  own  mind  that  he  frequently  was 
deaf  and  blind  to  acquaintances  who  passed  him  on 
the  street.  A  true  child  of  the  open  air,  very  much 
closer  to  the  heart  of  "Queen  Isis"  than  to  the 
hearts  of  any  of  his  friends,  save  one ;  she  was  Miss 
Jessie  Baden,  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer. 
They  learned  to  love  each  other  with  a  love  that 
never  waned.  During  his  three  years'  courtship  he 
wrote  three  letters  to  the  London  Times,  describing 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Wiltshire  laborer;  they 
aroused  much  discussion  and  drew  the  attention  of 
other  publishers  to  Jefferies,  helping  him  to  dispose 
of  his  manuscripts.  But  he  did  not  heed  the  lesson 
of  that  slight  success.  He  was  trying  to  write  novels 
which  were  artificial  and  commonplace,  although 
they  contained  passages  of  description  which  showed 
that  he  was  being  prepared  for  the  ministry  of  beauty 
which  he  soon  was  to  enter. 

In  1874  he  and  Miss  Baden  were  married.  In 
October,  1876,  he  wrote  "Marlborough  Forest,"  his 
first  nature  essay,  a  description  of  the  solitary  en- 
joyment of  nature  for  nature's  own  sake.  This  was 
warmly  received,  as  were  two  essays  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  followed  the  next  year.  Jefferies  felt 
that  his  success  was  now  assured.  He  moved  to 
London,  so  as  to  be  nearer  his  publishers.  But  he 
chose  his  home  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  so  that  he 
might  continue  his  daily  walks  among  the  fields 
and  woods,  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  afternoon.  He  found  a  big  aspen  tree 
over  a  brook  and  thither  he  went  almost  daily  and 
was  fed  by  the  sacrament  of  nature.  Now  he  put 
aside,  forever,  his  artificial  fiction.  He  began  to 
pour  out  from  his  memory  and  from  his  notebooks 
all  the  nature  lore  and  the  nature  love  he  had  gath- 
ered during  the  first  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life 
around  Coate  farm.  The  essays  were  printed  in  the 
London  papers  and  magazines  and  then  gathered 
into  four  books,  "The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,"  "Wild 
Life  in  a  Southern  County,"  "The  Amateur  Poacher" 
and  "Round  About  a  Great  Estate."  Though  they 
lack  the  human  tenderness  and  the  spiritual  sweet- 
ness which  are  characteristic  of  Jefferies*  later  and 
better  work,  yet  these  four  books  are  a  great  delight 
to  every  lover  of  the  out-of-doors.  They  are  thor- 
oughly rustic  and  effortless,  essays  written  by  a 
countryman  about  the  country,  nowhere  pedantic, 
striving  neither  to  teach  nor  to  preach.  But  they  are 
all  aglow  with  the  spirit  of  joy  and  they  are  written 
witli  a  mastery  and  ease,  a  directness  and  lucidity 
which  make  every  page  seem  like  a  locust  tree  in 
the  summer  time,  all  shot  through  with  sunlight  and 
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sweet  air.  Reading  them,  one  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  nature,  seeing  and  smelling  the  flowers, 
hearing  the  birds  sing  and  feeling  the  fresh  sweet 
wind  on  the  cheek. 

"Wood  Magic"  came  next.  It  is  a  story  of  Jef- 
feries'  childhood,  done  in  fable.  The  principal  char- 
acter is  a  little  boy  named  Bevis,  who  enjoys  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  wild  folk  of  the  forest  and 
down.  The  trees  tell  him  the  secrets  which  they 
whisper  to  each  other  in  the  summer  night ;  even  the 
wind  and  the  brook  instruct  him.  It  is  such  a  wise 
wind ;  and  the  brook  knows  so  much  that  is  true  and 
beautiful. 

Then  came  "Bevis,  the  Story  of  a  Boy,"  where  this 
same  little  lad  has  grown  to  be  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  old.  It  is  a  capital  boy's  book,  full  of  descrip- 
tions of  the  fun  Jef¥eries  and  his  friends  had  around 
that  lake  called  the  reservoir.  But  it  abounds  in 
nature  description,  such  as  this: 

"The  summer  shadow  lingered  on  the  dial,  the 
sun  slowed  his  pace,  in  the  rich  light  the  fruits 
filled.  The  earth  had  listened  to  the  chorus  of  the 
birds  and,  as  they  ceased,  gave  them  their  meed  of 
berry,  seed  and  grain.  There  was  no  labor  for 
them;  their  granaries  were  full.  Ethereal  gold 
floated  about  the  hills,  filling  the  hollows  to  the  brim 
with  haze.  Like  a  grape,  the  air  was  rich  and  lus- 
cious, and  to  breathe  it  was  a  drowsy  joy.  For 
Circe  had  smoothed  her  garments  and  slumbered  and 
the  very  sun  moved  slow." 

These  books  marked  the  close  of  the  period  of 
Jefiferies'  health  and  strength.  In  December,  i88i, 
he  fell  ill  of  fistula  and  during  the  next  year  he 
underwent  four  operations  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease.  The  wounds  resulting  from  the  operations 
were  not  healed  until  January,  1883,  by  which  time 
he  was  almost  destitute  but  happy  in  the  thought 
that  now  he  could  go  to  work  and  begin  life  all 
over  again.  Alas,  it  was  not  a  month  until  he  began 
to  feel  a  terrible  internal  pain,  resulting  from  ulcer- 
ation of  the  small  intestine.  For  the  nexi:  four  and 
a  half  years  he  walked  in  pain  and  poverty  down  the 
long  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  But'he  worked 
hard,  refusing  to  ask  assistance,  and  it  was  during 
this  period  that  much  of  his  very  best  work  was 
done.  Seldom  has  courage  and  optimism  risen  to 
such  heights,  seldom  has  any  man  achieved  so  much 
brilliant  work  in  spite  of  such  unrelenting  pain. 

He  moved  to  West  Brighton  the  first  year  of  his 
illness  and  wrote  a  series  of  essays  descriptive  of  the 
beauty  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  of  London. 
It  was  a  book  filled  with  the  beauty  of  the  colored 
air,  showing  the  Londoners  the  beautv  at  their  own 
doors.  These  essays  were  gathered  into  a  volume 
called  "Nature  Near  London." 

Then  came  "The  Story  of  My  Heart;  An  Auto- 
biography," which  ."Purely  is  unique.  There  is  no 
other  book  like  it.  It  deals  not  at  all  with  the  ordi- 
nary facts  of  biography,  but  is  the  story  of  the  spir- 
itual side  of  Jefiferies'  life,  a  frank  recital  and  descrip- 
tion of  his  mystic  hours  with  nature.  He  tells  us 
that  there  were  hours  in  the  glow  of  his  youth  when 
his  heart  was  dry  and  dusty,  parched  for  want  of 
the  rain  of  deep  feeling.  At  such  times  there  was  a 
hill  to  which  he  used  to  resort,  three  miles  from  his 
home.    The  labor  of  walking  to  its  summit,  all  the 


while  gradually  ascending,  seemed  to  clear  his  blood 
of  the  heaviness  which  had  accumulated  at  home. 
When  he  had  reached  the  summit  his  gaze  turned  to 
the  unattainable  blue  flower  of  the  sky  and  there  it 
rested,  "for  pure  color  is  rest  of  heart."  He  felt  an 
emotion  of  the  soul  which  is  beyond  all  definition. 
Prayer  is  a  puny  thing  to  it.  It  was  not  a  request 
for  anything  preferred  to  a  deity,  but  an  intense 
emotion  and  desire  for  a  fuller  and  richer  soul  life. 

There  was  a  great  oak  tree  near  his  home.  He 
liked  to  place  his  back  against  it  and  feel  its  rough 
bark,  or  to  touch  it  with  his  fingers.  Immediately 
there  came  that  delicate,  yet  strong,  deep  and  sensu- 
ous enjoyment,  an  exaltation  and  an  ecstasy ;  this 
was  always  followed  by  the  prayer,  the  desire  that 
the  beauty  of  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sun,  might  be 
translated  into  some  growth  of  excellence  in  himself, 
enriching  and  ennobling  his  body,  mind  and  soul. 
So  he  came  to  have  daily  pilgrimages  to  think  on 
these  things.  He  would  lie  down  in  the  grass  and 
feel  the  earth  embrace  him,  feel  the  sun  and  the 
sky  pour  out  their  love  upon  him.  Every  blade  of 
grass,  each  leaf,  was  a  pore  through  which  he  drank. 
And  always  the  enjoyment  was  followed  by  the 
deep  desire,  the  vehement  aspiration  for  greater, 
fuller  soul-life.  So  his  life  came,  to  be  a  continual 
prayer.  In  the  hall  of  statuary  in  the  British  mu- 
seum, when  he  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  con- 
templated the  curves  of  beauty  among  the  Grecian 
statues,  there  came  the  same  enjoyment  followed  by 
the  same  prayer.  On  London  bridge  he  looked  over 
the  parapet  and  saw  the  tide,  felt  the  push  of  the 
sea,  its  strength  and  its  beauty,  the  same  enjoyment 
and  the  same  prayer.  All  through  this  book,  as 
through  a  piece  of  music,  this  same  beautiful  motive 
runs.  To  the  Christian  there  are  some  jarring  notes 
in  it,  for  Jefiferies  was  a  pagan ;  he  saw  in  nature  no 
evidence  of  a  Directing  Influence,  he  felt  no  loving 
influence  of  a  great  and  fatherly  heart.  He  never  j 
could  follow  the  path  of  beauty  up  to  the  Author  of 
all  beauty,  though  he  did  see  clearly  that  all  living 
things  are  constantly  striving  for  and  attaining  a 
higher  life. 

After  this  came  a  series  of  noble  essays,  gathered 
into  two  books  called  "Life  of  the  Fields"  and  "The 
Open  Air."  Undoubtedly  many  of  these  are  the  very 
highest  of  Jefiferies'  work,  especially  "The  Pageant 
of  Summer."  They  are  filled  with  harmonies  of 
language,  thought  and  feeling,  and  a  sweetness  of 
thought  which  is  perhaps  attained  by  no  other  nature 
writer.  In  many  of  them  in  the  very  first  sentence 
Jefiferies  takes  his  reader  directly  out  of  doors  and 
then,  in  a  few  sentences  more,  he  shows  us  a  world 
all  sparkling  with  dew  and  shimmering  with  loveli- 
ness, as  if  it  had  just  been  created ;  that  being  done 
he  straightway  proceeds  to  get  at  its  spiritual  es- 
sence and  beauty ;  and  he  does  it  as  easily  as  a  honey 
bee  crets  nectar  from  a  flower. 

"The  Dewv  Morn"  is  perhaps  the  one  work  of 
Teflferies'  fiction  which  is  worth  a  place  in  one'>^ 
library,  though  "Amaryllis  at  the  Fair,"  which  fol- 
lowed it,  has  many  admirers.  "The  Dewy  Morn"  is 
a  spiritual  and  dramatic  presentment  of  human  life 
with  a  marvelous  background  of  nature.  Some  of  it 
reads  like  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus  and  some  like  the 
Song  of  Solomon.  Its  principal  character  is  a  beauti- 
ful young  woman,  Felise,  a  pure  creation  of  Jefferies' 
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aiiind  and  heart,  to  justify  his  sense  of  the  divinity 
•of  woman,  the  same  divinity  that  he  saw  in  the 
Jbeautiful  earth  and  the  beautiful  statues  in  the 
British  museum.   To  know  Felise  is  an  abiding  joy. 

All  this  time  Jefferies  had  been  growing  weaker 
and  now  he  could  only  sit  by  the  window  and  look 
out  at  the  earth  and  the  sky.  He  sees  a  lark  high 
against  a  gray  cloud  and  he  writes  with  a  pathos 
which  touches  us  to  tears : 

"I  cannot  go  out  and  arrange  with  the  birds  and 
the  gorse  bloom ;  how  does  he  know  that  it  is  time 
for  him  to  sing?  Without  my  book  and  pencil  and 
observing  eye,  how  does  he  know  that  his  hour  has 
<:ome?  To  sing  high  in  the  air,  to  chase  his  mate 
over  the  plowed  fields,  to  battle  with  his  high 
crested  rival,  to  balance  himself  on  his  trembling 
wings  a  few  yards  above  the  earth  and  utter  that 
sweet  little  loving  kiss,  as  it  were,  of  song,  oh,  happy, 
happy  days.  So  beautiful  to  watch  as  if  he  were  my 
•own  and  I  felt  it  all.  It  is  years  since  I  went  out 
among  them  in  the  old  fields  and  saw  them  in  the 
green  corn.  They  must  be  dead,  dear  little  things, 
T)y  now.  Without  me  to  tell  him,  how  does  this  lark, 
that  I  hear  through  the  window  today,  know  that 
it  is  his  hour?  I  wonder  to  myself  how  they  can  all 
get  along  without  me,  how  they  manage,  laird  and 
flower,  without  me  to  keep  the  calendar  for  them. 
For  I  noted  it.  so  carefully  and  lovingly,  day  bv 
■day." 

In  his  last  essay,  dictated  to  his  faithful  wife,  he 
goes  back  to  the  old  home  and  pays  a  last  wistful 
farewell  to  it  and  the  dear  earth ;  taking  some  no- 
tice, too,  of  the  fact  that  some  had  not  been  able  to 
imderstand  him. 

"No  one  else  seems  to  have  seen  the  sparkle  on 
the  brook,  or  to  have  heard  the  music  at  the  hatch, 
or  to  have  felt  back  through  the  centuries.  No  one 
■else  seems  to  have  understood  how  I  got  food  from 
the  clouds,  nor  what  there  was  in  the  night,  nor  why 
it  is  not  so  good  to  look  at  it  through  the  window." 

Sunday  morning,  August  14,  1887,  he  died.  His 
Tiody  was  placed  high  on  the  downs  where  he  longed 
to  be,  among  the  flowers  and  the  grasses  he  loved  so 
"vvell.  Later  his  bust  was  placed  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Ruskin  has  told  us  that  the  men  in  whom  the  love 
■of  beauty  has  been  strong  have  always  been  among 
the  earliest  declarers  and  discoverers  of  things  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  To  Richard 
Jefferies  it  was  given  to  discover  the  true  ministry 
of  the  beauty  of  nature,  its  ministry  to  the  growth 
•of  the  soul.  To  him  Nature  yielded  thoughts  so 
■sweet  that  for  many  he  is  and  will  ever  be  the  sweet- 
est, the  most  persuasive,  the  most  winning  voice  that 
lias  ever  spoken  of  nature.  He  has  shown  us  that 
those  who  get  the  greatest  good  from  nature  are 
not  the  .scientists  who  discover  her  laws,  but  the 
curiou.s  who  guess  her  riddles,  not  even  the  poets 
who  go  to  her  to  get  material  for  their  verse;  but 
those  who  approach  her  with  a  beating  heart  of  love 
and  are  rewarded  by  being  enfolded  in  her  mystic 
"heart  of  beauty,  there  to  listen  to  her  great  secret. 
A  part  of  that  secret  is  the  hasteless.  ceaseless 
.progre<;s  of  all  living  things  towards  a  higher  and 
r  A  better  life:  the  fact  that  the  hours  when  the  soul  is 
absorbed  with  beauty  are  the  only  hours  when  we 
'eally  live:  that  to  the  chosen  of  nature,  who  feel  them- 


selves to  be  a  part  of  the  great  mother,  all  things  are 
joyously  beautiful.  But  the  greatest  part  of  that  se- 
cret is  scarcely  to  be  spoken,  neither  is  it  to  be  set 
down  in  printed  books.  It  is  that  feeling  which  fills 
the  heart  with  an  emotion  never  to  be  forgotten,  lift- 
ing the  soul  to  an  ecstasy  of  vision  and  desire.  Watts- 
Dunton  calls  it  Nature's  greatest  wonder  of  all,  that 
mesmeric  power  which  she  sometimes  exercises  upon 
her  choicest  favorites,  when  all  their  senses  melt 
into  one  and  they  float  on  a  blissful  sea.  Words- 
worth called  it, 

"A  presence  which  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  r-Ievated  thoughts,  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused." 

Jefferies  called  it  an  ecst^y  of  sensuous  enjoyment 
followed  by  a  deep  desire  for  a  fuller  soul-life.  One 
of  our  later  poets  has  tried,  though  he  succeeded  but 
feebly,  to  express  it  in  verse. 

Lilce  tides  on  the  crescent  sea-beach 

When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin, 
Into  our  hearts  high  yearnings 

Come  welling  and  surging  in ; 
Come  from  the  mystic  ocean 

Whose  rim  no  foot  hath  trod. 
Some  of  us  call  it  longing. 

And  others  call  it  God. 

Listening  to  that  secret  Jefferies  came  to  his  vision 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  race.  It  was  a  vision 
of  a  body,  clean  and  sweet  and  strong,  all  its  senses 
steeped  in  the  loveliness  of  the  world,  a  perfect, 
beautiful  body  like  that  which  Phidias  sculptured  of 
man  and  woman,  filled  v^^th  a  Godlike  sense  of  the 
violet  fields  of  Greece ;  of  a  mind  large  and  lucid  and 
calm  as  the  turtle-dove  in  the  flashes  of  the  lightning; 
of  a  soul  immortal  and  glorified,  fit  to  be  in  the  keep- 
ing of  such  a  body  and  such  a  mind. 

"If  I  cannot  achieve  it,"  he  said,  "at  least  I  can 
think  it." 

He  looked  again  and  he  saw  a  vision  of  a  race 
with  bodies  all  freed  from  every  taint  and  blemish 
and  weakness  of  hereditary  sin ;  of  a  thousand,  thou- 
sand minds,  all  focussed  into  a  brilliant  light  and  a 
fierce  heat,  searching  out  and  burning  up  all  that 
would  impede  the  progress  of  the  race  in  its  march 
toward  perfection ;  a  race  with  its  ambition  fixed, 
not  on  wealth  but  on  beauty ;  a  race  which  has 
learned  to  take  from  natiire  her  secrets  of  strength 
and  beauty ;  a  race  which  has  solved  the  economic 
problems  of  production  ^nd  distribution  so  happily 
that  everyone  shall  have  leisure  to  enjoy  his  days 
upon  the  earth ;  that  all  men  shall  have  time  each  day 
to  go  to  his  own  place  of  hearing,  each  to  pray  in 
his  own  oratory,  to  rest  by  the  sea  and  to  dream  ; 
that  they  shall  work,  not  all  of  the  time  for  their 
bread,  but  a  great  part  of  the  time  for  the  expansion 
of  their  minds  and  the  enlargement  of  their  souls. 


The  Life-Blood  of  a  People 


The  population  of  the  Mexican  Republic  numbers 
about  15,000,000  people — most  of  them  very  poor. 
Yet  the  national  expenditure  would  give  the  impres- 
sion of  great  wealth.  The  government  pays  $16,- ~ 
525,000  (33,050,000  pesos)  a  year  of  interest  on  the 
bonds  of  its  "national  railroads" — more  than  two 
pesos  each  for  every  man,  woman  and  child — a  sum 
raised  by  taxation.  ,  September  last  the  nation 
celel)rated  its  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  independ- 
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ence;  that  month  of  gayety  and  splendor  is  said  to 
have  cost  15,000,000  pesos,  another  peso  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child.  The  National  Opera  House 
now  in  construction  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  prog- 
ress, praised  and  admired  by  shallow  travelers ;  its 
white  marble  splendor  would  do  credit  to  any 
wealthy  European  capital ;  it  has  for  years  been 
building  and  is  already  sinking  into  the  insecure  ma- 
terial upon  which  it  is  founded ;  millions  have  al- 
ready been  expended  upon  it — who  knows  how 
many?  They  say  from  9,000,000  to  15,000,000  pesos. 
All  this,  perhaps  again  a  peso  each,  comes  from  the 
sadly  taxed  people.  In  unfortunate  Puebla,  a  city 
of  95,000  inhabitants,  four  years  have  seen  the  con- 
tracting of  11,515,000  pesos  of  debts,  half  of  it  actu- 
ally new,  and  of  this  enormous  sum  918.000  pesos 
were  spent  for  an  unnecessary  general  hospital  and 
1,183,000  pesos  for  an  unnecessary  insane  asylum. 
The  interest  on  this  debt  alone  is  429,000  pesos  a 
year — a  charge  on  the  poor  population  of  almost 
five  pesos  apiece.  To  meet  the  actual  expenses  of 
that  city  for  the  next  year — 488,000  pesos — the  au- 
thorities have  been  driven  to  juggle  with  the  funds 
for  conducting  the  primary  schools.  While  this  has 
occurred  at  Puebla,  they  have  just  finished  the  edu- 
cational system  at  the  city  of  Mexico  by  establishing 
an  unneeded  university  (with  lectures  on  psychol- 
ogy by  an  American  professor — the  lectures  in  Eng- 
lish being  understood  by  few  if  any  of  the  students) 
and  by  making  an  annual  appropriation  of  6,000 
pesos  to  an  "international"  school  of  archaeology. 
Were  all  this  frightfuf  taxation  honestly  collected  and 
handled  the  case  would  be  bad  enough ;  but  there  is 
graft  everywhere  and  the  increasing  poverty  of  the 
people  is  accompanied  by  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth 
of  the  governing  ring. 

Of  course,  in  the  long  run,  the  people  will  prefer 
to  shed  their  blood  on  the  field  of  battle  in  a  proba- 
bly hopeless  revolution  to  continuing  to  coin  it  into 
national  railroads  and  government  ofifices,  opera 
houses  and  insane  asylums,  monuments  and  uni- 
versities, banquets  and  pageants,  beyond  their  eco- 
nomic possibilities.  To  the  nation  the  result  is  the 
same,  the  hopeless  loss  of  its  most  desirable  class  of 
citizens.  Frederick  st.\rr. 


CHRIST  CRUCIFIED 

Now  ere  I  slept,  my  prayer  had  been  that  I  might  see  my  way 
To  do  the  will  of  Clirist",  our  Lord  and  Master,  day  by  day; 
And  with  this  prayer  upon  my  lips  I  knew  not  that  I  dreamed, 
But  suddenly  the  world  of  night  a  pandemonium  seemed. 
From  forest,  and  from  slaughter  house,  from  bull  ring,  and 
from  stall, 

There  rose  an  anguished  cry  of  pain,  a  loud,  appealing  call; 
As  man — the  dumb  beast's  next  of  kin — with  gun,  and  whip, 
and  knife, 

Went  pleasure-seeking  through  the  earth,  blood-bent  on  taking 
life. 

From  trap,  and  cage,  and  house,  and  zoo,  and  street,  that  awful 

strain  j  ,<. 

Of  tortured  creatures  rose  and  swelled  the  orchestra  of  pain. 
And  then  methought  the  gentle  Christ  appeared  to  me  and 

spoke : 

"I  called  you,  Imt  ye* 'answered  not" — and  in  my  fear  T  woke. 

Again  T  slept.    I  seemed  to  climb  a  hard,  ascending  track; 
And  just  behind  me  labored  otw  whose  patient  far*-  was  black. 
,X  pitied  him;  but  hour  l)y  hour  he  gained  upon  the  path; 
fie  stood  beside  me,  stood  upright — and  then  T  tiirned  in  wrath. 
"Go  back!"  T  cried.    "What  right,  have  you  to  walk  beside  me 
here? 


For  you  are  black,  and  I  am  white.  '  L  paused,  struck  dumb 
with  fear. 

For  lo!  the  black  man  was  not  there,  but  Christ  stood  m  his 
place; 

And  oh!  the  pain,  the  pain,  the  pain  that  looked  from  that 
dear  face. 

Then  next  I  heard  the  roar  of  mills;  and  moving  through  tlifr 
noise. 

Like  phantoms  in  an  underworld,  were  little  girls  and  boys. 
Their  backs  were  bent,  their  brows  were  pale,  their  eyes  were 
sad  and  old; 

But  by  the  labor  of  their  hands  gieed  added  gold  to  gold. 
Again  tlie  Presence  and  the  Voice.   "Behold  the  crimes  I  see. 
As  ye  have  done  it  unto  these,  so  have  ye  done  to  me." 

Now  when  I  woke  the  air  was  rife  with  that  sweet,  rythmic 
din 

Which  tells  the  world  that  Christ  lias  come  to  save  mankmd 
from  sin. 

And  through  the  open  door  of  church  and  temple  passed  a 
throng, 

To  worship  him  with  bended  knee,  with  sermon  and  with  song. 

But  over  all  I  heard  the  cry  of  hunted,  mangled  things; 

Those  creatures  which  are  part  of  God,  though  they  have 
hoofs  and  wings. 

1  saw  in  mill,  and  mine,  and  shop,  the  little  slaves  of  greed; 

I  heard  the  strife  of  race  Avith  race,  all  sprung  from  one  God- 
seed. 

And  then  I  bowed  my  head  in  shame,  and  in  contrition  cried — 
"Lo,  after  nineteen  hundred  years,  Clirist  still  is  Crucified." 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  Passion  for  God 


Sometimes  we  speak  today  as  though  from  some 
essential  defect  in  his  nature  God  cannot  be  to  us 
what  Jesus  is  to  us.  God  can  be  Father,  Lord. 
Helper  and  Refuge,  but  not  a  Comrade.  But  what 
did  men  mean  who  said  they  walked  with  God  ?  Let 
us  hesitate  to  say  what  God  is  not.  Whatever  use 
we  make  of  Jesus,  the  knowledge  of  God  must  be  a 
personal  spiritual  experience  with  him.  We  rob  our- 
selves of  a  mighty  fellowship  if  we  forget  that  God 
is  a  Human  Comrade,  with  a  heart  that  throbs  to 
ours.  It  was  once  said  of  a  psalmist  that  "he  and 
God  were  inseparable.  He  could  not  live  without 
God  and  he  had  somehow  reached  the  assurance  that 
God  could  not  live  without  him."  Yes,  God  cannot 
hve  without  you  and  me.  We  make — and  humbly 
we  say  it — his  life  worth  living.  That  is  a  fellow- 
ship. "I  am  not  alone  for  the  Father  is  with  me;" 
ay,  and  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in 
the  ear  the  just  as  wonderful  reply,  "I  am  not  alone,, 
I  am  not  a  far  away  God,  for  my  children  are  with 
me."  This  is  his  home,  this  is  where  he  lives!  We 
arc  urged  today  to  let  the  passion  for  (iod  give  place 
to  a  i)assion  for  man,  for  comradeship  with  each, 
other  is  the  need  of  the  age.  Let  us  not  say  that  this 
call  is  wrong.  It  is  right.  But  the  passion  for  God 
is  the  need,  the  great  first  need  of  every  age.  Our 
comradeship  with  men  will  be  deeper  and  sweeter  for 
our  comradeship  with  God.  When  the  half  god  goes., 
the  god  too  ■•divine"  to  be  a  Comrade,  and  the  Liv- 
ing (lod  comes  to  the  bounding  welcome  of  our- 
liearts.  once  again  there  may  come 

"All  that  once 
Was  great  in  Christendom,  when  God  meant  God." 

E.  A.  R. 
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THE  FIELD 

•'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  ia  my  Religion." 


OUR  TREATY  WITH  RUSSIA 


Congressman  Herbert  Parsons,  of  New 
York,  recently  introduced  in  the  House 
in  February  a  joint  resolution  directing 
the  President  to  give  notice  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government  that  the  treaty  entered 
into  by  it  with  the  United  States  will 
terminate  within  one  year.  The  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  tor  the  purpose  of 
asserting  a  protest  against  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Russian  government  to- 
-ward  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Par- 
sons' resolution: 

Reiiolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  assembled: 

That  it  is  and  always  has  been  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  this  Government 
that  the  rights  of  its  citizens  shall  not 
be  impaired  at  home  or  abroad  because 
of  religious  belief: 

That  this  Government  concludes  its 
treaties  for  the  equal  protection  of  all 
classes  of  its  citizens  without  regard  to 
religious  belief; 

That  this  Government  will  not  nego- 
.tiate  nor  be  a  party  to  any  treaty 
which  discriminates,  or  which  by  one  of 
the  p<irties  thereto  is  construed  to  dis- 
criminate, between  American  citizens  on 
the  ground  of  religious  belief; 

That  the  Government  of  Russia  has 
violated  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Russia  concluded 
at  St.  Petersburg,  December  18,  1882, 
by  construing  that  part  of  Article  V 
thereof,  which  says  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  respective  States  "shall  be  at  lib- 
erty to  sojourn  and  reside  in  all  parts 
whatsoever  of  said  territories  in  order 
to  attend  to  their  affairs,  and  they 
shall  enjoy  to  that  effect  the  same  se- 
curity and  protection  as  natives  of  the 
country  wherein  they  reside,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  submitting  to  the  laws  and 
ordinances  there  prevailing,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  regulations  in  force  con- 
cerning commerce,"  to  mean  that  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Jewish  faith  are  subject 
in  Russia  to  the  same  class  restrictions 


that  Russia  imposes  upon  Russian  inhab- 
itants of  Jewish  faith,  by  declining  to 
permit  American  citizens  of  Jewish  faith 
to  sojourn  and  reside  in  Russia  in  order 
to  attend  to  their  affairs  and  to  enjoy,  to 
that  effect,  the  same  security  and  pro- 
tection as  non-Jewish  native  Russians, 
and  by  refusing  to  honor  American  pass- 
ports issued  to  American  citizens  of 
■iewish  faith; 

lhat  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  the 
said  treat}',  for  the  reasons  aforesaid, 
ouglit  to  be  terminated  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  and  be  no  longer  in  force; 

And  that  to  this  end  the  President 
be,  and  lie  hereby  is,  directed  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  Government  of  Russia  that 
the  treaty  aforesaid  will  terminate 
and  be  of  no  force  and  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  year  which  shall  com- 
mence after  the  date  of  such  notifica- 
tion. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  and  the 
interesting  hearing  of  the  Committee  on 


the  "Termination  of  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia"  has  been 
published  by  the  Government  in  a 
pamphlet  of  (54  pages,  containing  a  full 
account  of  the  thirty  years'  endeavor 
to  have  an  end  put  to  Russia's  disgrace- 
ful discrimination  against  American  cit- 
izens of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Resolutions  to  the  same  effect  were 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Culberson,  of  Texa.s,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee,  of  which  Senator  Cullom, 
of  Illinois,  is  Chairman. 

Owing  to  the  clog  of  business  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  the  matter  was 
buried  in  the  Committee-room.  However, 
it  lias  since  been  taken  up  by  many 
prominent  citizens,  Boards  of  Trade 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce;  the  press 
has  commented  upon  it  liberally;  the 
Legislatures  of  New  York,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  Arkansas  and  Mon- 
tana have  endorsed  the  resolutions;  and 
in  all  likelihood,  public  opinion  will 
conjure  the  subject  out  of  the  commit- 
tee-room into  tile  legislature  halls  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Unity,  having  always  taken  a  decided 
stand  against  racial  and  religious  dis- 
crimination of  every  kind,  esteems  it  a 
privilege  to  endorse  the  Parsons  Resolu- 
tions, and  to  print,  on  another  page, 
for  the  enlightenment  of  its  readers,  the 
manly  and  convincing  argument  pre- 
sented at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions by  Mr.  Louis  Marshall,  a  learned 
and  distinguished  member  of  the  New 
York  Bar.  .j.  s. 


FOR  EASTER  GIFTS 


The  Faith  that  Makes  Faithful.  By 

W.  C.  Gannett  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 

.Jones.    Silk  cloth,  net  7oc 

Paper   25c 

The  Dying  Message  of  Paracelsus, 
with  an  introduction  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones.  In  decorated  en- 
velope.   Paper,  net   50c 

Advice  to  Girls.  From  John  Ruskin, 
with  Lenten  Sermon  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones.    Paper,  net   3oe 
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The  Light  Touch 
IVI  O  IN  A  RCM 

Typewriters 

is  made  in  nine  distinct  models,  ranging  in 
width  from  9.6  to  32.6  inches,  thus  covering 
tlie  entire  business  field. 


You  will  be  interested  in  the  special  devices  and  special  features  for 
BILLING,  CARD  INDEXING  AND  LOOSE  LEAF  WORK. 
Write  for  Descriptive  Catalog. 

Monthly  Payments 

Monarch  machines  may  be  purchased  on  the  MONTHLY  PAYMENT 
PLAN.    A  post  card  will  bring  full  information. 

THE  MONARCH  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

45  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  DREXEL  LAUNDRY 

3909  Langley  Avenue,  Chicago 
TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  642 

BEST  POSSIBLE  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


Sample  copies  of  UNITY 
sent  anywhere  upon 
application.  Subscription 

prices  $2.00  per  year. 

WRIGHT  &  COM^ANV 
STEAM  QQAL  DOMESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  5i««, 
Main  Office  and  Storage  Yards 

1047  W.  Thirtv-Fifth  St.  -  mm 


FOR 

ICE  CREAM 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness 
and  Purity  telephone  Oakland  290 

Frozen  Arts 

743  East  43ra  St. 


COMPLETE  STOCK 
BEST  QUALITY 


DRUGS 

C.  R.  WALGREEN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  W.  G.  Valentine 
3900  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

deal  Cream 

for  Cbappea  and 

Prepared  by 

WILLIAM  r.  DATZ,  £g[l^G"/s7'^* 

N.  E.  Cor>  39th  St.  and  Vincent  ^  Ave> 


Bowman  Dairy  (jDmpzny 

n^iJk  bottled  jr>  country 
"Milk '  Cream '  Butter  -  Buttermilk 
Do  our  wagons  serve  you? 
^5C^liy  not  nave  tlie  tesTt  ? 

40.21-4229  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  division  offices. 
'Evav^n"-'  CKica^o        Oak  "Park 


I 


WAMZER'S  QERM-NO  MILK 

COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE,  but  we  spare 
no  expense  to  have  it 
delivered  to  you  PURE 

In  the  Milking,  Bottling,  and  the  feeding  of  Cows,  we  are  particular. 
You  get  Rich,  PURE  MILK,  in  a  thoroughly 
sterilized  bottle. 

SIDNEY  WAINZER  &  SONS 

19-21    E.  30th  St.  6313-6315  Kimbark  Ave 

Phones,  Douglas  817  and  Hyde  Park  207 


Are  You 

Particular 

??? 

The  most  important 
article  of  food  is  milk. 
The  most  important 
question  is  its  purity. 

Too  much  care 


<\ cannot  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the 
milkman  who  is  to 
eupply  the  family 


with  milk. 


a  century  we  have  given 


the  production,  preparation  and  distribution 
of  milk  the  most  careful  study. 

Our  wagons  pass  your  door  every  day. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co, 

Tel.  Ceniral  4209         42  E.  Madison  St. 


Chicago  :  Evanslon  :  Oak  Park  :  Maywood 

rhonet  at       liranch  OJflcee 


illlllililllillilllllillillilliliilil^ 

Our  No.  35 

Rolled   Edge  Automatic  Lift  White 


A  handsome,  finely  finished  machine,  fur- 
nished with  Rolled  Edge  Renaissance  de- 
sign woodwork,  in  quarter-sawed  golden 
oak,  fitted  with  automatic  lift,  nickel 
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CLOISTERS  OF  THE  SPIRIT 


Church  Dedication. 


He  laid  his  rocks  in  courses. 

His  forest  crowned  the  hill, 
He  yoked  his  ancient  forces, 

And  lent  them  to  man's  will; 
The  will  he  woke  to  duty. 

He  graced  the  hand  that  wrought, — 
Till  in  the  Temple's  beauty 

The  soul  its  Maker  sought. 

To  cloisters  of  the  spirit 

These  aisles  of  quiet  lead: 
Here  shall  the  Vision  gladdten, 

The  Voice  within  us  plead; 
And  may  the  dear  All-Father, 

Who  maketh  trouble  cease. 
Here  send  his  three  strong  angels, 

contrition,  Hope  and  Peace! 

The  song  these  walls  shall  echo 

Be  song  the  heart  within. 
The  prayer  in  consecration's 

Sweet  privacies  b€gin! 
Work  on,  0  silent  Builder, 

Perfect  thy  inner  shrine, 
Till  song  pass  into  service. 

Prayer  into  life  divine! 

Here  be  no  man  a  stranger; 

No  holy  cause  be  banned; 
No  good  for  one  be  counted. 

Not  good  for  all  the  land; 
And  here  for  prophet-voices 

The  message  never  fail, — 
"God  reigns!  his  Truth  shall  conquer. 

And  Right  and  Love  prevail!" 

WILI.IAM  C.  OAXNETT. 


Already  there  is  evident  an  effort  to  use  the  unhappy 
incident  in  New  York  City  to  discredit  Booker  T. 
Washington,  but  it  will  fail.  The  Tillmans  and  Vard- 
amans  may  rage,  but  they  imagine  a  vain  thing,  for 
there  is  the  value  of  established  character  which 
makes  the  word  of  Washington  good  as  against  his  ac- 
cusers. Those  who  say  that  his  influence  is  at  an 
end  know  not  what  they  say.  The  letter  of  President 
Taft  was  timely  and  true,  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  just  and  honorable  men.  If  early  versions  did 
show  a  diabolical  ingenuity  of  chance  in  simulating 
design,  later  facts  clarified  the  truth,  rebuking  the  ink- 
sters  who  recorded  a  collapse  of  character  with  a  kind 
of  glee.  The  truth  should  now  be  clinched  with  ex- 
pressions of  confidence  from  the  friends  of  Washing- 
ton, that  the  lie  may  be  deeply  and  quickly  buried. 


cruise.  It  was  a  big  picture,  a  display  at  once  of 
national  pride  and  navy  efficiency,  and  much  belauded. 
All  the  battleships  of  that  splendid  fleet, — the  Ala- 
bama, Illinois,  Maine,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Kearsarge, 
Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  and  Nezv  Jersey, — have  now 
passed  off  the  firing  line  of  the  navy,  and  the  other 
day  the  Texas,  of  Spanish  war  fame,  served  as  a  tar- 
get for  practice.  Every  one  of  them  is  listed  "in  re- 
serve," and  their  places  in  the  fleet  have  been  filled 
by  newer,  more  powerful,  and  more  costly  ships. 
Surely  nothing  is  greater  waste  than  war,  except  prep- 
aration for  war.  Within  a  few  years,  battleships 
costing  from  two  to  eight  millions  are  out  of  date  and 
as  useless  as  so  much  junk.  Yet  we  go  on  building 
them  bigger  and  more  costly,  with  thicker  plate  de- 
manding more  penetrant  shells  to  shatter  them. 


One  who  reads  the  essays  of  Emma  Goldman,  now 
gathered  into  a  little  volume,  will  have  the  wonder  put 
into  his  mind  as  to  what  all  the  fuss  and  feathers 
have  been  about.  A  biographical  sketch  by  Hippolyte 
Havel,  prefixed  to  the  essays,  gives  one  a  glimpse  of 
her  career,  and  it  is  enough  to  stir  the  heart  of  any 
man.  It  is  a  piteous  tale,  harking  back  to  brutal  Rus- 
sia, of  a  seamstress  on  starvation  wages,  of  a  trained 
nurse  protecting  girls  who  were  the  prey  of  soldiers, 
of  her  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  her  experiences  in 
jails.  What  has  this  sensitive  little  Jewish  woman, — 
the  Daughter  of  a  Dream, — not  suffered?  In  jail  she 
studied  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  poetry,  and 
it  was  there  that  she  fashioned  her  literary  style, — 
clear,  direct,  vivid,  and  often  set  to  lofty  keys. 
Though  she  has  suffered  as  few  women  ever  did,  the 
spirit  of  her  book  is  one  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 
She  is  almost  Tolstoyan  in  her  abjuration  of  violence 
in  behalf  of  "sweetness  and  light,"  and  pity.  One 
lays  aside  the  book  still  wondering  how  Emerson  and 
Matthew  Arnold  escaped  the  club  of  the  police. 


In  December,  1907,  the  Atlantic  Fleet  steamed  out 
of  Hampton  Roads  on  its  famous  round-the-world 


Much  ado  has  been  made  over  the  recantation  of 
Antonio  Fogazzaro.  the  Italian  novelist,  whose  brill- 
iant story,  "The  Saint,"  portrayed  with  such  insight 
and  charm  the  variegated  life,  thought,  and  spirit  of 
that  ever-fascinating  "lady-land."  His  story,  it 
seems,  was  tainted  with  Modernism,  and  came  under 
the  ban  of  the  church,  and  so  good  a  Catholic  was  he 
that  he  did  not  inquire  what  it  was  he  retracted,  lest 
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if  he  learned  what  it  was  his  conscience  might  pro- 
test. His  attitude  was  characteristic  of  the  Latin 
man,  who,  however  wildly  blasphemous  he  may  be  in 
life,  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  faith  when  he  dies, — 
often,  no  doubt,  at  the  behest  of  his  women  folk,  who 
would  be  left  in  dire  plight  of  mind,  but  more  often 
from  habit  of  mind,  formed  in  earliest  infancy,  of  ac- 
cepting the  authority  of  the  church.  He  was  not  of 
the  stuff  of  which  reformers  are  made.  There  was 
no  idea,  as  Heine  would  say,  mastering  him  and  forc- 
ing him  into  the  arena  to  fight  for  it.  Neither  Fogaz- 
^aro,  Father  Tyrrell  nor  the  Abbe  Loisy  was  of  the 
stock  of  Luther,  and  their  work  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. They  made  more  stir  outside  of  the 
church  than  in  it,  especially  among  literary,  folk,  who 
seem  to  have  mistaken  a  house  on  fire  for  the  rising 
of  a  new  sun. 


At  bottom  religious  reformations  are  as  much  eco- 
nomic as  theological,  and  often  more  so, — a  fact  not 
sufficiently  emphasized  in  the  otherwise  excellent  biog- 
raphy of  Martin  Luther,  by  Dr.  McGiffert,  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  Century.  So  far  as  the  story  has  gone, 
— and  the  last  issue  brings  it  up  to  the  formulation  of 
the  thesis  against  the  indulgence  brokerage, — the  light 
is  focussed  too  strongly  upon  Luther,  taking  too  little 
account  of  the  setting  of  political  and  economic 
scenery  in  which  he  appeared.  He  was,  like  every 
other  great  figure,  a  voice  of  his  age  and  land,  giving 
trumpet  tone  to  the  ferment  of  the  time.  Perhaps  the 
biographer  will  warm  up  as  he  goes  further,  as  Luther 
did  when  he  got  into  the  thick  of  the  fight.  But  mean- 
while, even  the  casual  reader  of  the  record  must  be 
reminded  of  the  present  economic  ferment  in  our 
midst,  and  set  to  thinking  as  to  what  may  be  its  out- 
come in  the  reshaping  of  religious  thought  and  life. 
Just  because  Modernism  does  little  more  than  dally 
with  evolutionism,  in  the  attempt  to  revivify  old  sym- 
bols, in  quest  of  "harmony  between  head  and  heart, 
reason  and  emotion,"  it  will  bring  about  no  reforma- 
tion. If  such  a  reformation  is  to  come,  it  will  be 
from  a  dififerent  source,  and  will  be  not  only  theo- 
logical but  economic  and  political. 


Professor  Foster,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 
a  recent  sermon  said  that  one  of  the  saddest  things  on 
earth  is  the  moneyless  man  whose  faith  it  is  that 
money  is  God.  This  faith  in  the  Godlike  nature  of 
money  we  have  heretofore  supposed  came  only  with 
years  and  with  bitter  experience,  so  it  is  with  some- 
thing of  a  shock  that  we  meet  with  instances  that 
show  how  the  supposed  innocence  of  youtli  may  he  af- 
fected by  the  materialism  of  the  age.  Tn  the  recent 
primary  election  in  Chicago  certain  young  men  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  had  offered  to  work  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  candidate  in  canvassing  the  district.  The 


day  before  the  election  they  telephoned  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  canvass  to  find  out  how  much  they 
would  be  paid  for  their  work.  When  they  were  in- 
formed that,  as  they  knew  well,  all  such  work  was 
gratuitous,  they  answered  that  they  were  "out  for  the 
stuff,"  and  that  they  had  been  offered  five  dollars  each 
to  work  for  other  candidates.  Where  such  work  was 
given  through  the  employment  office  at  the  univer- 
sity, they  were,  according  to  the  Chicago  papers,  re- 
quired to  state  that  they  could  conscientiously  support 
the  candidate  whose  money  they  were  taking.  The 
Daily  Maroon  in  commenting  on  this  incident  says: 
"If  young  men  of  University  training  will  act  in  this 
manner,  what  can  be  expected  of  'whiskey  soaked 
bums'  in  the  First  ward?" 


Editorial  Wanderings 

At  Columbus,  Ga.,  I  was  shown  the  "biggest  cotton 
mill  in  the  world."  It  is  hard  to  strike  any  place  that 
has  not  something  superlative  in  connection  with  it. 
If  I  had  had  another  hour  for  the  drive,  it  would  have 
carried  me  to  the  great  Chattahoochee  dam,  which 
rivals  the  newly  opened  Roosevelt  dam  in  Arizona  in 
power.  We  await  another  Lanier  to  sing  another 
"Song  of  the  Chattahoochee."  I  fear  that  this  second 
song  would  miss  the  blitheness  and  splendid  lilt  of  the 
first  song.  My  guide  said  that  the  mill  operatives  here 
present  a  pressing,  pathetic  problem  to  the  sociolo- 
gists and  the  legislators.  The  mountain-man  comes  to 
the  tasks  of  the  mill  as  to  a  dismal  fate.  The  opera- 
tives are  reported  as  anaemic,  under-fed,  under- 
clothed,  under-paid,  and  tubercular,  and  the  chil- 
dren that  swarm  in  the  unattractive  tenements  die 
young. 

At  Meridian,  Miss.,  I  found  a  welcome  at  the  Jew- 
ish Temple,  visited  two  years  ago.  This  clean  city 
has  been  "dry"  for  twenty  years,  and  prospers  by  it. 

At  Natchez  I  found  another  cordial  welcome,  but 
the  worshipers  at  the  synagogue  have  been  sadly 
decimated  during  the  last  two  years,  the  boll-weevil 
and  the  temperance  legislation  having  caused  the  re- 
moval of  a  score  or  more  families.  Both  causes, 
necessarily  transient,  will  undoubtedly  redound  to  the 
permanent  strength  of  the  city.  The  industries  that 
were  interfered  with  by  the  temperance  legislation  and 
agitation  will  be  supplanted  by  industries  more  hu- 
mane and  commercial  interests  more  reliable.  The 
mischievous  worm  has  stimulated  scientific  research 
and  progressive  farming.  Tlie  stupid  weevil  is  being 
outwitted  by  science.  "My  husband  has  put  in  fifty 
acres  of  peanuts  this  year  on  ground  that  ordinarily 
would  have  been  given  to  cotton,"  were  the  courageous 
words  of  a  farmer's  wife  on  the  train.  The  prosperity 
that  is  to  follow  corn-raising,  prophesied  by  Lanier 
and  Grady,  is  likely  to  follow  in  the  black  trail  of  the 
worms. 
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At  Vicksburg  there  was  just  three  hours'  time  for 
an  automobile  spin  through  the  National  Park,  up 
"Confederate  Avenue"  and  down  "Union  Avenue," 
stopping  at  the  newly-finished  Wisconsin  monument, 
the  dedicatory  address  of  which  is  to  be  delivered  by 
the  Editor  of  Unity  on  the  22nd  of  May,  the  forty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  awful  charge  which  inau- 
gurated the  wearisome  siege. 

From  Vicksburg  to  Greenville  by  steamboat,  thirty- 
six  beautiful  hours  on  the  great  ocean-river,  full  to 
the  banks  but  not  overflowing,  bordered  all  the  way 
with  billowy,  feathery,  cloud-like  mounds  of  the  most 
exquisitely  delicate  green,  all  of  it  flooded  with  sun- 
light'and  touched  with  a  solitude  almost  as  intense 
as  that  which  greeted  Marquette  and  LaSalle  on  their 
exploring  voyages. 

From  Greenville  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  it  was  a  long 
rainy  day  through  this  forest-laden  State,  a  State  that  is 
still  in  the  pioneer  stage.  Barring  the  railroads  and 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  accompaniments,  Arkansas 
Jndustrially  represents  the  pioneer  period  today  which 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  represented  in  the  50's.  The 
woodsman's  axe  is  still  the  most  dominant  industrial 
tool,  the  ox  team  is  in  evidence,  and  little  "clearings" 
stump-ridden,  represent  the  farmer's  domain. 

At  Little  Rock  I  am  to  speak  at  the  Jewish  Temple 
and  the  Missionary  Chapel  of  the  Universalists,  both 
of  them  representing  pioneer  work.  The  ministers  of 
an  open  faith  are  chopping,  grubbing  and  clearing  in 
the  theological  wilderness,  converting  swamps  into 
fields  and  logs  into  lumber. 

Little  Rock  is  on  the  qui  vive,  getting  ready  for  the 
National  encampment  of  Confederate  Veterans.  The 
announcements  promise  it  to  be  the  greatest  event  of 
the  kind  in  the  history  of  -Arkansas.  Fifty  thousand 
visitors  are  expected,  and  the  resources  of  the  whole 
community  are  being  developed  on  lines  of  entertain- 
ment, decoration,  etc.  It  will  be  a  memorable  occa- 
■^ion  which,  properly  utilized,  ought  to  make  for  the 
■spiritual  development  of  Arkansas.  The  shortening 
line  (if  the  "Gray"  will  be  dramatic.  Their  story  is 
l-athetic  and  inspiring.  If  this  line  is  to  be  punctu- 
r.ted  with  the  "Blue,"  and  the  past  is  made  to  contrib- 
ute its  lesson  to  the  future;  if  what  remains  of  the 
"last  ditch"  be  filled  with  flowers,  or,  better  yet, 
planted  with  seeds  of  love,  co-operation  and  national 
l)ri(le  ever  blooming  into  international  loyalties,  the 
coming  of  the  "Grays"  will  be  a  contribution  to  the 
future.  But  if  this  reunion  is  to  emphasize  the  pro- 
vincialism nil  too  much  in  evidence  still  in  the  South, 
if  it  is  to  kindle  enthusiasm  at  the  cost  of  breath  and 
a  loyalty  that  is  bounded  by  local  pride  and  sectional 
bitterness,  it  will  be  an  event  that  will  bring  little 
comfort  to  the  old  veterans  and  less  growth  to  the 
<-ons  ?>rd  d'^ughte'^s  of  the  same.  r.  t,t,.  t. 

JAttIc  Rock.  Ark..  March  24,  1911. 


The  Problem  of  City  Congestion 


In  May,  1910,  the  Mayor  of  New  York  appointed 
an  official  committee  for  the  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lem of  congestion,  to  be  known  as  the  New  York  City 
Commission  on  Congestion  of  Population.  Ever 
since  the  first  day  of  its  appointment,  this  Commis- 
sion,— under  the  leadership  of  its  Chairman,  Hon. 
Jacob  A.  Cantor,  Ex-Borough  President  of  Manhat-  _ 
tan,  and  its  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Benjamin  C. 
Marsh,  a  man  of  great  efficiency  and  untiring  energy, 
— has  been  actively  at  work,  and  has  probably  come 
nearer  to  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  problem  of 
over-crowding  in  a  great  city  than  has  ever  been  done 
before.  It  has  studied  the  existing  conditions  of  con- 
gestion in  New  York,  the  causes  of  this  congestion, 
and  the  efifects  upon  the  people  who  suffer  from  it; 
and  has  also  made  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  other  American  and  foreign  cities  to  pre- 
vent congestion.  Now,  upon  the  basis  of  the  facts 
which  it  has  accumulated,  it  has  presented,  in  an  elab- 
orate report  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen, 
its  recommendations  for  relieving  the  conditions  as 
they  have  been  found  to  exist  in  New  York ;  and  has 
even  gone  ."^o  far  as  to  embody  these  recommendations 
in  definite  proposals  for  legislation  to  the  Legisla- 
ture at  Albany. 

Although  the  work  of  this  Commission  is  princi- 
pally of  interest  and  concern  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  inasmuch  as  it  has  confined  its  studies  to  the 
specific  problems  presented  by  this  one  great  munici- 
pality, there  are  yet  many  parts  of  its  report  which 
should  be  of  interest  and  concern  to  everybody  every- 
where. With  the  rapid  multiplication  of  cities  and 
the  astounding  increase  of  city  population  in  America, 
as  evidenced  by  the  census  of  last  year,  congestion 
is  no  longer  a  local,  but  a  national,  problem.  Condi- 
tions of  over-crowding  in  New  York  may  be  a  little 
worse  than  they  are  elsewhere,  but  the  same,  or  simi- 
lar, conditions  exist  not  only  in  the  larger,  but  also 
in  the  smaller  centers  of  population  in  all  portions 
of  the  country.  In  other  w(>rds,  congestion  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  national  disease,  presenting  the  same 
symptoms  and  goin;?-  back  to  the  same  causes.  What 
Mayor  Gaynor's  Commission,  therefore,  has  discov- 
ered in  New  York  applies  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
to  all  the  municipalities  of  the  LTnited  States ;  and  the 
recommendations  which  it  presents  for  the  relief  of 
present,  and  the  prevention  of  future,  congestion  are 
possible  of  application  everywhere.  This  report, 
therefore,  is  not  so  much  a  report  to'  the  Mayor  and 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York,  as  it  is  a  report 
to  the  American  people. 

It  is  this  fact  which  persuades  me  to  record  in  these 
columns  the  principal  features  of  this  notable  docu- 
ment.   Most  imi)ressive  is  its  statement  as  to  the  con- 
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stant  increase  of  over-crowding  in  New  York  City. 
It  points  out  that  in  1905  slightly  more  than  1-6  of 
the  total  population  was  living  below  14th  street  in 
Manhattan,  or  about  l-87th  of  the  city's  area;  and 
that  in  1910  almost  the  same  proportion  of  the  entire 
population  was  established  in  this  area,  although  the 
density  of  these  2,418  acres  had  increased  by  11  2-10 
an  acre,  or  a  total  increased  population  of  27,165.  It 
shows  that  last  year  about  1-13  of  the  city's  population 
was  living  at  a  density  of  more  than  600  to  the  acre, 
and  about  1-5  at  a  density  of  about  25  to  the  acre.  From 
1905  to  1910,  says  the  report,  the  density  per  acre 
of  Manhattan  increased  15  6-10,  of  the  Bronx  6  1-10, 
of  Brooklyn  5  6-10,  of  Queens  4-10,  and  of  Richmond 
3-10,  making  an  average  for  the  entire  city  of  3  5-10. 
Some  idea  of  what  is' possible  in  the  future  is  given 
in  the  statement  that  the  present  modern  tenement 
house  law,  which  is  still  regarded  as  an  advanced 
piece  of  legislation,  actually  permits  a  density  of  popu- 
lation of  at  least  1,300  to  the  acre;  or,  as  Dr.  Walter 
Laidlaw,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Federation  of 
■Churches,  has  figured  out,  a  possible  population  within 
the  borders  of  the  greater  city  of  253,000,000  of  peo- 
ple, a  little  less  than  three  times  the  present  total  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  country !  Obviously,  with  con- 
:geStion  on  the  increase  to  this  extent,  and  with  so- 
called  "model"  tenement  house  law  permitting  such 
development  in  the  future,  it  is  time  that  some  radical 
action  was  taken. 

The  effects  of  congestion  and  room-overcrowding 
are  discussed  at  great  length,  the  report  showing  bad 
economic  results  in  increased  rents,  with  resulting 
poverty  and  misery;  in  disease,  sweat-shop  work, 
physical  and  moral  breakdown,  etc.,  etc.  Especially 
significant  is  the  assertion  that  such  problems  as  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  the  high  death-rate  of  infants, 
are  to  be  explained  by  overcrowded  tenements. 

The  effects  of  congestion  are  more  familiar  than 
the  causes.  I  therefore  venture  to  outline  these 
causes  in  some  detail,  as  stated  by  the  Commission, 
as  follows : 

1.  Poverty, — which  is  defined  as  inability  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 

2.  Concentration  of  factories  and  offices. 

3.  The  recent  consolidation  of  the  five  boroughs. 

4.  Intensive  use  of  land. 

5.  High  price  of  land,  due  to  this  intensive  use. 

6.  Ivack  of  control  over  aliens  and  citizens. 

7.  Long  hours  of  work. 

8.  Co.st  of  transit,  and  transit  policy  of  the  city; 
■since  transit  has  been  regarded  as  a  matter  to  be  gov- 
•erncd  by  commercial  and  not  by  social  considerations. 

9.  Lack  of  a  definite  city  plan. 

10.  The  present  system  of  taxation. 

11.  Failure  to  prepare  land  for  housing  purposes. 

12.  Methods  of  public  and  ])rivate  charities,  es- 
pecially of  ])rivatc  charities. 


13.  Failure  of  the  city  to  adopt  a  policy  to  direct 
the  people  to  outlying  boroughs. 

14.  Immigration,  and  the  failure  to  distribute  and 
control  immigrants. 

A  study  of  these  causes  is  interesting,  as  showing 
how  they  are  of  general  rather  than  of  particular 
application,  and  how  they  can  be  speedily  removed  by 
wise  and  progressive  legislation.  Nothing  apparently 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  partial  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, as  of  nearly  all  other  social  problems,  but  the 
House  for  the  street,  and  those  who  choose  to  remain 
entrenched  power  of  special  privilege. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  consti- 
tute the  most  interesting  part  of  the  report,  but  they 
are  so  detailed  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  here. 
They  concern  such  matters  as  the  volume  of  a  build- 
ing in  relation  to  the  total  area  of  the  lot  upon  which 
it  is  erected,  the  ratio  varying  for  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city ;  the  height  of  a  building  in  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  lot  upon  which  it  is  erected,  and  the 
width  of  the  street  upon  which  it  stands ;  the  adequate 
provision  of  yards  and  playgrounds  and  recreation 
centers ;  the  modification  of  the  present  tenement 
house  law,  to  encourage  the  construction  of  model 
buildings ;  the  prevention  of  room  and  apartment 
overcrowding  by  imposition  of  drastic  restrictions  re- 
garding" cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  individual,  etc. ; 
the  requirement  that  public  placards  be  posted,  show- 
ing the  number  of  occupants  per  room  permitted;  the 
securing  of  a  license  from  the  public  authorities  for 
permission  to  take  in  lodgers ;  the  creation  of  a  Bureau 
of  Occupancy,  to  be  charged  with  the  enforcement  6f 
laws  against  overcrowding ;  and  the  rigid  control  of 
transit  development  by  the  city  authorities,  so  that 
social  and  not  commercial  considerations  may  deter- 
mine the  action  taken.  "Transit  laws,"  says  the  Com- 
mission on  this  last  point,  "may  be  used  either  to  con- 
gest population  or  to  distribute  population," — a  truth 
.which  is  painfully  evident  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York! 

Now  that  its  report  has  been  presented  to  the  proper 
authorities,  the  Commission  is  undertaking  the  inau- 
guration of  a  widely  extended  campaign  of  publicity. 
Mass  meetings  are  to  be  held  everywhere  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  problem  to  the  citizens,  and  for  an 
appeal  to  them  for  support.  A  Congestion  Sunday 
is  to  be  appointed  for  the  churches,  when  the  minis- 
ters may  point  out  the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of 
this  stupendous  question.  Bills  embodying  all  the  rec- 
f  mmendations  of  the  Commission  have  already  been 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  full  force  of  an 
aroused  public  sentiment  will  speedily  be  put  behind 
(hem  for  their  passage.  It  seems  probable  that  New 
York  is  to  be  stirred  upon  this  question  as  it  has  not 
been  stirred  since  Mr.  Gilder  and  Mr.  Riis  undertook 
their  great  campaign  in  1894,  which  resulted  in  the 
present  tenement-house  law.    This  law  is  now  so  in- 
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adequate,  conditions  are  now  so  much  worse,  and  the 
results  are  so  much  more  wretched,  that  the  time  has 
certainly  come  for  renewed  action;  and  the  fortunate 
appointment  of  this  Commission  last  year,  and  the 
particularly  fortunate  character  of  its  radical  and 
thoroughgoing  report  this  year,  seem  calculated  to 
bring  this  about.  The  people  of  the  country  may  well 
be  advised  to  watch  New  York.  They  will  see,  in 
the  report  of  this  Commission,  what  congestion  really 
means;  and  they  will  also  see,  in  the  campaign  which 
is  now  being  opened,  what  a  great  city,  under  wise  and 
consecrated  leadership,  proposes  to  do  about  it. 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES. 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  Neiv  York  City. 


THE  PULPIT 

When  There  Were  No  Poor 


BY  EDWIN  A.  RUMEALL^  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


It  was  not  in  the  happv  garden  home  of  which  ^\\\- 
ton  sings,  with 

"No  more  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gardenins  labor  than  sufficed 
To  recommend  cool  zephyr,  and  make  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 
More  grateful," 

that  we  shall  look  to  discover  the  time  when  there 
were  no  poor.  Neither  shall  we  look  to  Shakespeare'? 
golden  world  where  the  only  "penaltie  of  Adam"  was 
"the  season's  difference,"  where  a 

"Life  exempt  from  publike  hauMl. 
Findes  tongues  in  trees,  bookes  in  the  running  brookes, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

It  was  in  no  dreamland  nor  Utopia,  nor  golden  age, 
and  yet  it  was  in  a  day  now  gone.  Ever  since  the  story 
of  Eden  was  discredited  as  history,  we  have  added  the 
disqualifying  adverb,  "so-called,"  to  all  our  refer- 
ences to  the  "good  old  times,"  and  we  have  transferred 
our  golden  age  to  the  golden  future.  But  some  of  the 
days  seen  by  earlier  men  than  ourselves  do  not  deserve 
to  be  discredited.  We  need  not  be  pessimists  or  reac- 
tionaries to  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  horrors  of 
modern  destitution  to  an  earlier  world  and  find  a 
humanity  and  a  justice,  a  peace  and  a  leisure  too  little 
known  today. 

Away  in  the  east  of  the  world  there  arose  some 
three  thousand  years  ago  a  little  nation  whicl:  for 
many  centuries  produced  a  type  of  mind  that  continu- 
ally thought  of  the  State  in  the  terms  of  religion  and 
ethics.  At  first  they  said  that  they  did  not  believe  in 
human  kings  or  earthl\'  courts.  God  was  tlieir  king, 
and  the  earth  his  footstool.  They  proclaimed  a  little 
theocracy  and  even  after  they  had  chosen  one  of  their 
number  to  act  as  king  over  them,  the  vision  of  a  Cod 
of  righteousness  as  the  chief  ruler  of  the  nation  never 
left  them.  That  people  no  longer  exists  as  a  nation. 
The  children  of  their  great  prophets  and  God-inspired 
l)oliticians  now  live  in  Russia,  in  London's  White- 
chapel  and  on  the  east  side  of  New  York.  And  though 
wc  oft  unjustly  think  of  them  as  concerned  only  for 
the  dollar  which  perishes,  there  are  not  wanting  among 
them  hundreds  of  thousands  who  yet  dream  of  a  day 
when  again  there  will  be  no  poor.  Yes,  it  was  Israel 
that  first  made  humanitarianism  the  starting  point  of 
legislation.    Israel  gave  birth  to  an  era  when  there 


were  no  poor.  Once  in  Israel's  history  a  new  social 
order  was  more  than  a  dream.  Once  the  dream  came 
true.  Some  seven  hundred  years  before  our  era,  there 
came  to  this  little  Eastern  land  a  group  of  wonderful 
preachers.  They  were  men  of  the  people,  but  men 
who  became  the  counsellors  of  kings  and  king's  de- 
nouncers. Year  after  year  they  proclaimed  "God  is 
holy,  so  shall  his  people  be."  Amos  came  with  the 
wrath  of  righteousness  for  those  who  "sold  the  right- 
eous for  silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes." 
Listen  to  him :  "Forasmuch  as  ye  trample  on  the  poor, 
and  take  exactions  from  him  of  wheat,  ye  have  built 
houses  of  hewn  stone,  but  ye  shall  not  dwell  in  them." 
He  turns  on  those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion  and  shows 
us  a  God  heartbroken  at  the  injustice  of  religious  peo- 
ple, a  God  who  says.,  "I  hate,  I  despise  you*-  feasts, 
and  I  will  take  no  delight  in  your  solemn  assemblies." 
Following  Amos  comes  Isaiah  with  his  just  as  ardent 
pleadings : 

"Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well; 

Seek  justice,  relieve  the  oppressed; 

Judge  the  fatherless  and  plead  for  the  widow, 

For  these  are  the  things  that  I  delight  in,  saith  the  Lord." 

Then,  last  of  all,  the  just  as  earnest  Micah,  who  to 
the  rich  or  proud  merchants  whose  religion  was  burnt 
offerings,  "thousands  of  rams  and  ten  thousand  rivers 
of  oil,"  he  has  but  one  unalterable  message,  "do  justly, 
love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  minds  of  these  great  prophets 
framed  the  new  laws,  but  we  feel  sure  that  the  Deuter- 
onomic  laws  that  Josiah  put  into  effect  were  vitally 
connected  with  the  preaching  of  these  men.  The  ser- 
mon became  law.  To  trample  on  the  poor  became 
crime.  To  neglect  the  widow  and  the  oppressed  was 
no  longer  unpunished.  With  the  new  prophetic  law, 
old  rights  passed  away  and  new  duties  were  recog- 
nized. We  have  all  read  this  wonderful  law  book  from 
our  childhood,  but  because  our  childhood  knew  not 
the  age  to  which  it  belonged,  because  we  thought  it 
was  only  a  Utopian  dream  of  Moses,  we  never  accepted 
it  seriously.  But  the  law  which  abolished  poverty 
was  an  enforced  law,  and  instead  of  being  the  hope  of 
Moses,  it  was  the  platform  of  the  nrophets,  every 
plank  of  which  Josiah  tried  to  obey  for  the  people. 
Athanasius,  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  felt  this  might  be 
.so  in  their  day.  The  scholars  of  the  Bible  are  today 
well  assured  that  the  mysteriously  discovered  Temple 
book  that  wrought  such  changes  in  Israel  was  the  old 
Deuteronomy,  which  we  had  thought  written  in  an 
earlier  day.   Here  are  some  of  the  old  laws : 

The  poor  man  could  take  from  the  fields  of  his 
wealthy  neighbor  corn  for  himself  and  none  forbid.  It 
was  criminal  for  the  owner  to  gather  the  last  sheaves 
from  his  fields.  These  must  be  left  for  the  less  for- 
tunate. 

No  creditor  was  allowed  to  take  millstone  or  gar- 
ments from  a  debtor. 

Each  day's  pay  must  be  paid  before  sunset.  Every 
stranger  and  immigrant  should  receive  justice  and 
kindness.  "Thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a 
bondman  in  Egypt." 

All  ownership  of  property  was  open  to  communal 
rights.  Every  seven  years  the  land  was  common,  and 
the  produce  was  shared  and  shared  alike  to  immigrant 
as  well  as  to  native. 

All  debts  were  legally  cancelled  at  the  seventh  year, 
and  the  slave  received  nis  fredom.  The  law  was  even 
careful  to  say  that  if  a  man  came  for  a  loan  just  before 
the  Sabbatical  year,  it  should  not  be  refused  him. 
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All  this  is  in  the  old  law  book  and  was  put  into 
force  by  Josiah  to  make  his  country  "high  above  all 
nations."  The  prophet  had  gone  into  politics  and  the 
beggar  was  no  more  in  the  land. 

To  realize  the  radical  nature  of  some  of  these  laws 
we  should  translate  them  into  modern  terms.  This 
is  how  they  might  read  : 

It  shall  not  be  a  theft  for  the  starving  man  to  take 
bread  from  the  wealthy  who  possess  it.  It  shall  not  hi 
counted  wrong  for  the  unemployed  workman  to  come 
to  part  of  his  rich  neighbor's  lands  and  till  them  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  family. 

No  creditor  can  take  the  tools  of  a  debtor  or  accept 
a  man's  clothes  in  pawn. 

Each  man  shall  receive  the  full  amount  of  his  hire. 
If  a  master  retains  a  servant's  wage  for  a  month's 
work  done,  when  it  is  paid,  interest  should  be  added. 

Every  Italian,  Slav  and  Negro  and  other  "strangers 
in  the  land"  shall  receive  from  us  the  same  considera- 
tion and  goodwill  that  we  give  to  those  who  are  of  our 
own  family. 

All  property  rights  shall  be  secondary,  all  human 
rights  primary.  Every  seven  years  the  produce  of 
land  and  industries  of  all  kinds  and  all  wealth-pro- 
ducing plants  shall  be  common.  Share  and  share  alike, 
even  to  the  immigrant  "at  our  gates." 

Every  mortgage  on  farm  and  home  shall  be  can- 
celled every  seventh  year,  that  the  poor  and  struggling, 
the  unfortunate  and  even  the  neglectful  and  lazy,  may 
have  new  opportunity,  fresh  courage,  that  poverty  of 
food  and  shelter  may  pass  from  the  land  and  this 
country  be  "high  above  all  nations."  The  suicidal 
nature  of  such  economics  we  can  state  presently ;  we 
have  simply  translated  the  laws  for  better  understand- 
ing, the  better  later  to  appreciate  the  spirit  that  framed 
them. 

Plato  has  written  in  his  Republic : 

"Until  philosophers  are  kings,  and  the  princes  of  this  world 
have  the  spirit  and  power  of  philosophy  and  political  great- 
ness and  wisdom  meet  in  one,  cities  will  never  cease  from  ill 
— no,  nor  the  human  race,  as  I  believe — and  then  only  will 
our  state  have  a  possibility  of  life  and  see  the  light  of  day." 

Well,  the  world  has  had  its  philosopher  kings,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  was  one,  but  the  Greek  Utopia  did  not 
come.  The  great  politician,  if  he  would  abolish  ill 
from  the  world,  must  be  a  prophet  far  more  than  a 
philosopher.  Once  in  history  the  king  was  "among 
the  prophets,"  and  for  some  thirty-five  years — seven 
Sabbatical  years — slaves  were  freed,  debts  were  can- 
celled, lost  farms  restored,  the  widow  and  fatherless 
not  suffered  to  want,  and  the  worth  of  a  human  soul 
placed  far  above  property  rights.  So  far  as  the  cus- 
toms and  conditions  of  the  age  allow,  for  these  years 
we  may  say  there  were  no  poor.  It  was  not  long 
enough  perhaps  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  a 
prophetic  administration.  It  came  to  an  end  because 
Josiah  had  political  plans  that  had  little  of  the  right- 
eous spirit  of  the  prophets  in  them.  At  the  i)attle 
of  Megiddo,  ])erhaps  with  the  sad  illusion  of  earthly 
rewards  of  righteousness  in  his  eyes,  he  came  to  his 
end,  and  his  happy  nation  was  led  into  captivity. 

But  those  years  of  hjinnane  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration were  not  destroyed.  The  people  made  them 
the  foundation  of  a  great  civic  and  social  vision.  They 
believed  that  again  a  day  would  come  when  there 
would  be  no  poor.  Read  the  visions  and  judgments 
of  "the  great  unknown  prophet"  of  the  Exile,  whose 
words  ring  today  from  every  modern  pulpit  with  the 
incaning  of  centuries  in  their  tone: 


■Behold,  1  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth; 
And  the  former  things  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  conje  to 
mind  . 

The  people  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them, 
They  shall  plant  vineyards  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them. 
They  sliall  not  build  and  another  inhabit. 
They  shall  not  plant  and  another  eat,    .     .  . 
Tliey  shall  not  labor  in  vain." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  people  who  had  known  an 
era  of  righteous  laws  and  the  confidence  of  their  vision 
was  founded  'on  the  experience  of  the  past.  If  we  had 
time  we  might  be  able  to  show  how  this  vision  was 
one  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  producing  the  Christ 
ideal.  Prophet  and  people  carried  it  over  the  years  in 
their  hearts,  until  in  the  narrower  conditions  of  early 
Christian  days,  they  again  tried  to  revive  those  thirty- 
live  years.  However  the  new  conditions  limited  their 
practice,  they  preached  the  old  laws.  Augustine  tells 
us  that  it  is  criminal  usurpation  to  own  more  than  is 
needful;  Cyprian  says  that  the  man  who  imitates  God 
is  he  who  shares  his  profits  and  his  fruits.  Nearly  all 
the  early  fathers  sound  again  the  evangel  of  the  years 
when  there  were  no  poor.  Their  minds  must  have 
obtained  the  news  and  their  hearts  the  inspiration 
from  but  one  age,  the  days  of  Josiah  when  as  never 
before  in  history  nor  since,  the  prominent  place  wa> 
given  to  laws  of  justice  for  widow,  orphan  and 
stranger,  and  even  cattle  and  birds.  What  can  we 
learn  from  it  all  ?  He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would 
incorporate  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  into  our  Con- 
stitution. Its  very  best  methods  are  open  to  criticism, 
but  this  is  largely  because  the  years  were  few,  as  Bryce 
would  say,  for  amendment,  usage  and  interpretation, 
to  develop  it.  We  cannot  be  content  to  learn  nothing, 
for  the  destitution  of  the  modern  civilized  world  is 
such  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  any  previous  civil- 
ization could  have  been  worse.  Medical  editors  com- 
menting on  the  chronic  mal-nutrition  of  the  English 
poor,  are  telling  us  that  the  poorer  class  in  this  coun- 
try is  on  the  same  verge,  but  why  recite  the  weary 
sad  facts,  which  with  darkness  and  dread,  only  add 
to  our  sense  of  helplessness !  Our  concern  is  not  with 
the  disease,  but  with  the  remedy.  We  have  for  it  all 
but  one  cure.  Primarily,  it  is  not  an  economic  nor  a 
political  cure,  but  a  religion  that  will  use  economics 
and  politics.  Give  us  one  hundred  years  with  the 
civilized  world  listening  to  an  Amos,  a  Micah  and  an 
Isaiah,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  Congresses  and 
Parliaments  will  hear  that  a  new  and  wonderful  law 
book  has  been  discovered  which  will  abolish  the  misery 
of  all  economic  ills.  If  the  manhood  of  the  poor  is 
ever  again  to  be  more  sacred  than  the  property  of  the 
rich,  it  must  come  by  the  increase  of  manhood !  These 
are  the  days  when  Leagues  for  Social  Justice  some- 
times err  and  speak  of  the  foolishness  of  preaching, 
and  the  days  have  come  when  we  look  most  to  the  elec- 
tion of  this  party,  or  the  formation  of  that  platform. 
But  poverty  is  a  curse  which  only  righteousness  will 
abolish.  Let  us  heartily  give  all  the  economic  relief 
and  justice  that  we  can,  but  there  is  a  poverty  that 
no  economic  justice  can  cure.  Tolstoy  writes  some- 
where, "The  present  position  which  we,  the  educated 
and  well-to-do  classes  occupy,  is  that  of  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea,  riding  on  the  Poor  Man's  back,  only,  unlike 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  we  are  very,  very 
sorry  for  the  poor  man."  In  a  semi-sarcastic 
strain  Tolstoy  goes  on  to  tell  how  we  will  do  any- 
thing for  the  poor  man,  give  him  charity  and 
good  advice,  anything  but  get  off  his  back.  Rut 
will  poverty  be  abolished  if  tlie  ricli  man  gets  off  the 
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])oor  man's  back,  assuming  that  Tolstoy  is  right?  Who 
put  the  rich  man  on?  Who  keeps  him  on?  Who  will 
climb  there  if  he  dismounts?  Let  us  be  the  last  to 
den}-  that  oppression  and  injustice  have  no  connection 
with  poverty.  They  have,  but  let  any  one  familiar 
with  the  poor  and  tlieir  poverty,  tell  the  other  side, 
the  sad,  hard  fact  that  there  are  personal  reasons  for 
poverty  which  only  the  incoming  of  righteousness  can 
cure.  Thousands  of  men  are  poor  because  they  have 
not  the  character  to  be  otherwise.  This  does  not  mean 
that  only  the  rich  have  character,  but  that  poverty  and 
its  misery  are  linked  with  moral  defects,  and  while 
these  may  be  also — indeed,  are  always — in  those  who 
exploit,  they  are  in  those,  too  often,  who  are  exploited. 
We  have  said  that  the  laws  of  620  B.  C,  would  not 
cure  the  poverty  of  today,  but  the  spirit  of  those  laws 
could  do  wonders.  When  in  our  industries  and  politics 
we  recognize  that  the  most  pitiful  child  laborer 
or  the  most  degraded  and  exploited  worker  is  equal  in 
moral  importance  in  the  eyes  of  God  to  our  greatest 
statesman  or  captain  of  industry,  when  our  churches 
and  ministers  think  more  of  righteousness  than  of 
"solemn  assemblies,"  tlien  again  the  day  will  come 
when  there  will  be  no  more  poor  and  no  more  rich, 
for  the  millionaire  will  disappear  with  the  pauper. 
"And  now  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and 
to  love  him  and  serve  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with 
all  thy  soul.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  God  of  Gods, 
Lord  of  Lords,  Great.  Glorious  and  Mighty,  who  re- 
gardeth  no  persons,  nor  taketh  a  reward,  he  doth  exe- 
cute justice  for  the  poor,  the  fatherless  and  tfie  widow 
and  the  immigrants  in  the  land."  This  was  religion 
from  life,  not  books,  nor  creeds,  and  such  a  religion 
can  have  but  one  result,  a  social  reconstruction,  a 
deniocracv  of  God! 


FAME'S  BEGINNINGS 

Tlieio  {.'rows  a  brier  of  humble,  lowly  name, 
'Men  cnll  it  Duty) 

Unlovely,  rusty  as?  some  trodden  weed. 
Wl  i  li.  tended  rightly,  given  of  its  need, 
llurfits  into  beauty 

Ontrivalinf.'  the  fairest  with  its  flame. 

Xone  can  gainsay  truths  all  the  world  must  know. 

Though  oft  unheeding, 

Xor  fail  to  see  that  many  a  ruthless  heel 

Treads  down  frail  star-flowers  in  the  dust.    We  feel 

Too  joyed  with  speeding 

■|"()  train  the  helpless  wights  that  hinder  so. 

\H  not  in  vain  did  you  sense  power  to  hold. 
|{<aeh  for  the  glitter, 

.\n'l,  striving,  over  the  spurned  bramble  slip 
That  spread  detaining  fingers.    So  to  trip 
And  rise,  were  fitter 

Than  unrestrained  to  chase  the  shimmering  gold. 

Soft  (omes  the  glory!    Scare  it  seems  the  same 
Vo  ir  (areless  shoe  pressed; 

Stooping,  you  thought  it  dead,  nor  knew  wise  heed 
lU .H-  Hcitatcs  (but  not  with  tears  indeed. 
Sunless  like  smiles  best!) 

drown  rose-sweet  now,  men  wondering  call  it  Fame 
l.a  llohrii.  Cal. 

Susanna  Drake  Bisiioi'. 

[   

I  heard  a  robin  singing  in  the  rain, 

Its  bird-soul   pleading  low.     Again,  again, 

It  called  to  those  sore-spent  with  Life's  dull  sting 

To  open  their  soul-windows  to  the  spring. 

Surely  it  seemed  those  vibrant  notes  might  lend 

Fresh  courage.  — Mary  BahluAn. 


Abstract  of  Lecture  on  Lloyd's  "The  Swiss 
Sovereign" 


The  little  Swiss  democracy  is  more  suggestive  to 
Americans  than  they  are  accustomed  to  think.  We 
sufifer  from  an  exaggerated  idea  of  our  bigness  today, 
and  think  because  Switzerland  is  small  the  conditions 
are  not  analogous.  The  fact  is,  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  democracy  in  Switzerland  arc  greater  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  advantages  the  Swiss 
have  are  those  of  neutrality,  involving  the  absence 
of  international  complications  and  a  long  experience, 
dating  back  in  three  of  the  cantons  to  1291.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland separate  these  25  cantons  by  barriers  almost 
impassable  during  the  larger  part  of  the  year;  that 
there  are  four  languages  dividing  the  people  and 
deep  historic  religious  dififerences.  There  is  also  the 
same  antagonism  of  urban  and  rural  populations 
which  we  experience.  A  homogeneous  people  like 
ourselves,  even  though  distributed  over  a  wide  area, 
will  find,  perhaps  are  finding,  it  a  very  simple  matter 
to  adopt  the  Swiss  experiments  as  they  prove  their 
success. 

The  unit  of  Swiss  government  is  the  commune. 
One  is  a  citizen  of  the  commune  first,  of  the  canton 
next,  and  of  the  confederation  last  of  all.  Thus 
there  is  a  much  more  intense  local  feeling  than  in 
America,  fostered  by  the  possession  of  common  prop- 
erty by  most  of  the  communes.  Yet  when  it  is 
necessary  to  have  cantonal  or  federal  legislation  the 
Swiss  have  developed  home  rule  for  each  geograph- 
ical area.  So  the  construction  and  management  of 
railroads  and  legislation  for  the  control  of  industries 
have  been  made  federal  by  popular  vote,  while  in 
America  we  have  not  one  single  railway  system  which 
spans  the  continent  and  our  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
railways  and  factories  are  so  restricted  by  state  lines 
as  to  be  disadvantageous  to  capitalists,  ^vorkingmen 
and  the  public.  While  the  nationalization  of  the  rail- 
ways in  Switzerland  was  not  so  gigantic  an  under- 
taking as  it  would  be  in  the  United  States,  it  was  the 
result  of  a  generation-long  agitation,  wisely  and  pa- 
tiently conducted. 

The  unification  of  the  transportation  system, 
brought  about  in  this  way,  is  not  only  as  far  superior 
to  the  unification  of  transportation  in  Chicago  as  the 
size  of  the  area  naturally  indicates,  but  is  com- 
pletely suggestive  of  the  method  which  will  have  to 
be  employed  in  the  United  States.  Commerce,  in- 
dustry and  civilization  are  thus  retarded  by  the  ab- 
surd divisions  into  the  innumerable  companies  of 
steam  transportation  in  America. 

The  Swiss  have  also  nationalized  the  alcohol 
trade,  with  great  economic  and  moral  consequences, 
again  demonstrating  the  possibility  o^  overcoming 
local  jealousies  when  the  people  participate  intelli- 
gently in  the  government.  The  localities  have 
shown  their  capacity  to  deal  with  their  own  affairs, 
with  much  greater  extension  of  municipal  owner- 
sliip  than  is  found  in  America,  due  again  to  the  supe- 
rior intelligence  of  the  citizen. 

It  is  not  possible  to  follow  this  sagacious  and 
1  rofil?ib!e  extension  of  public  fimctions  without  com- 
ing 'c!  tVo  rcrclusion  that  it  is  not  onlv  consistent 
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with,  but  primarily  in  consequence  of,  the  educa- 
tional efifect  of  the  referendum  and  initiative.  Par- 
ties are  inconsequential  in  Switzerland  because  the 
people  override  them,  hence  their  representatives 
represent. 

_Mr.  Lloyd  has  performed  an  invaluable  service  by 
his  posthumous  work  on  Switzerland,  in  showing, 
as  he  says,  "that  the  party  system  inevitably  withers' 
under  the  growth  of  direct  democracy.  If  the  vote 
of  the  entire  people  must  confirm  every  important 
and  contested  act,  if  the  people  can  force  any  measure 
to  the  test  of  a  popular  vote  which  has  legislative 
validity,  the  despotism  of  the  machine  is  broken,  and 
party,  abandoning  the  preposterous  position  it  has 
usurped,  resumes  its  modest  place  as  a  loose  volun- 
tary association  of  like-minded  citizens  working  for 
a  common  policy  which  is  wider  and  more  continu- 
ous than  that  of  separate  leagues  that  devote  them- 
selves to  ripening  some  one  concrete  proposal  for 
legislative  action." 

In  addition  to  all  these  barriers  to  the  e'xpression 
of  the  popular  will,  the  voter  is  supposed  to  record 
himself  through  the  party  system,  which  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution,  was  not  designed  by  its 
authors,  and  has  therefore  been  captured  by  the 
same  class  of  powerful  interests  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  adequately  protected  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Professor  Smith  says:  "Under  anv  govern- 
ment which  makes  fullest  provision  for  the  political 
party,  as  in  the  English  system  of  today,  the  party 
has  not  only  the  power  to  elect  but  the  power  to  re- 
move those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
its  policies.  Having  this  complete  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment it  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  failure 
to  carry  out  the  promises  by  which  it  secured  a  ma- 
jority at  the  polls." 

It  is  common  to  hold  the  masses  responsible  for 
misgoyernment  in  this  country,  but,  in  fact,  the  con- 
stitution both  originally  and  in  its  development  and 
interpretation  has  successfullv  insured  minoritv 
rule,  so  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  the  majority  in  state  or  nation  been  represented. 
The  result  has  been  that  instead  of  the  interests  of 
the  masses  the  property  classes  have  controlled  gov- 
ernment, with  the  result  that  legislation  has  not  only 
lagged  behind  that  found  in  the  more  democratic 
governments  of  Europe,  but  the  people  have  failed 
to  secure  political  education,  which  the  citizens  of 
most  enlightened  countries  enjoy. 

Boss  rule  is  accepted  as  the  characteristic  of  Amer- 
ican government,  in  the  face  of  the  constant  asser- 
tion of  the  general  intelligence  of  our  citizens.  Under 
the  pressure  of  economic  necessity,  the  people  are 
be?^inning  to  demand  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs, 
which  accounts  for  the  insurgent  movements  of  the 
day.  Arising  chiefly  in  the  west,  where  tradition  is 
not  so  strong,  they  are  still  met  by  apathy  and  super- 
stition, supported  by  the  experienced  representatives 
of  special  privilege  and  bolstered  up  by  the  restric- 
tions of  the  constitution.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  repeated  successes  of  the  individuals 
and  organizations  which  demand  a  more  direct  repre- 
rescntation  of  the  people,  are  exceedincjlv  hopefnl 
for  tlie  future  of  America. 

CHARLES  ZURnUN. 


Announcement  and  Program  of  the  Third 
Congress  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Religious  Liberals  in  New  York  City, 
April  26,  27  and  28,  1911 

The  sessions  of  the  congress  will  be  held  in  the 
Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity  (Universalist),  W. 
76th  street;  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  W.  15th 
street  (Stuyvesant  Square),  and  at  the  Cooper 
Union. 

Statement  of  Purpose. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federation  is  to  promote  the 
religious  life  by  united  testimony  for  sincerity,  free- 
dom and  progress  in  religion,  by  social  service,  and 
a  fellowship  of  the  spirit  beyond  the  lines  of  sect 
and  creed. 

Participation  in  the  federation  will  leave  each  indi- 
vidual responsible  for  his  own  opinions  alone,  and 
aflfect  in  no  degree  his  relations  with  other  religious 
bodies  or  schools  of  thought. 

President,  Henry  W.  Wilbur,  140  N.  15th  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  secretary,  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.,  25 
Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  whom  communica- 
tions may  be  addressed. 

Treasurer,  Henry  Justice,  122  S.  Front  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Executiye  committee,  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Bisbee, 
D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  editor  "Universalist  Leader;" 
Rev.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey,  D.  D.,  Brotherhood 
House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D. 
D.,  president  American  Unitarian  Association,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  Rev.  Hugo  Eisenlohr,  pastor  German 
Evangelical  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Rev.  George 
H.  Ferris,  D.  D.,  pastor  First  Baptist  Cliurch,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa;  Prof.  George  B.  Foster,  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Rev.  Frank  O.  Hall,  D.  D.,  min- 
ister Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  New  York : 
President  Frederick  W.  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  Tufts  Col 
lege,  Massachusetts ;  Miss  Susan  W.  Janney,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  minister 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  111. ;  Rabbi  Jo- 
seph Krauskopf,  D.  D.,  Keneseth  Israel  Congrega- 
tion, Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Rev.  J.  Clarence  Lee,  pastor 
Church  of  the  Restoration  (Universalist),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Rev.  Henry  Mottet,  D.  D.,  rector  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  New  York;  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  Peace  Foundation,  lioston,  Mass.;  Rev.  R. 
Heber  Newton,  D.  D.,  East  Hampton,  Long  Island. 
N.  Y. ;  Rabbi  David  Philipson,  B'ne  Israel  Congre- 
gation, Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Rev.  Charles  E.  St.  John, 
liastor  First  Unitarian  Church,  Philadelphia ;  Mrs. 
\nna  Garlin  Spencer,  director  Summer  School  of 
Ethics;  Rev.  J.  J.  Summerbell,  D.  D.,  Dayton.  Ohio: 
Rev.  Carl  A.  Vose,  pastor  Smithfield  Street  German 
Evangelical  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Rev.  J-  B. 
Weston,  D.  D.,  president  Christian-  BibHcal  Insti- 
tute, Defiance,  Ohio;  S.  Burns  Weston,  director  Eth- 
ical Society,  Philadelphia.  T'a.:  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Wendte,  D.  D.,  foreign  secretary  of  the  Ameri 
ran  Unitarian  Association,  and  president  Free 
Ivoligious  Association  of  .\inerica,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Henry  W.  Wilbur,  treneral  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Advancement  of  Friends'  Principles,  PhiN- 
delphia,  Pa. 
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The  Fellowship  of  the  Spirit 

We  have  grown  up  under  dilFerent  inllucnces.    W'e  bear 

<lifl'erent  names  Diversities  of  opinion  may  incline  us 

to  worship  under  difl'erent  roofs,  or  diversities  of  tastes  or 
habit  to  worship  witli  different  forms.  But  ....  we  may 
still  honor  and  love  and  rejoice  in  one  another's  spiritual  life 
and  progress  as  truly  as  we  were  east  into  one  and  the  same 

unyielding  form  In  many  great  truths,  in  those  wiiich 

iire  most  quickening,  purifying,  and  consoling,  we  all,  1  hope, 
agree,  ihere  is  a  common  ground  of  practice  aloof  from  all 
controversy,  on  which  we  may  all  meet.  \\e  may  unite 
hearts  and  hands  in  common  good,  in  fultilllng  God's  purposes 
of  love  towards  our  race,  in  toiling  and  sull'cring  for  the 
<;ause  of  humanity,  in  spreading  intelligence,  Ireedom  and  vir- 
tue, in  making  God  known  for  the  reverence,  love  and  imita- 
tion of  his  creatures,  in  resisting  the  abuse  and  corruptions 
of  past  ages,  in  exploring  and  drying  up  the  sources  oi  pov- 
erty, in  rescuing  the  fallen  from  intemperance,  in  succoring 
the  orphan  and  widow,  in  enlightening  and  elevating  the  de- 
pressea  portion  of  the  community,  in  breaking  the  j^oke  of 
the  oppressed  and  enslaved,  in  exposing  and  withstanding  the 
spirit  and  iiorrors  of  war,  in  sending  God's  word  to  the  ends 

of  the  earth,  in  redeemii  g  tlie  world  from  sin  and  woe  

-May  this  univeisal  charity  descend  on  us  and  possess  our 
hearts;  may  our  narrowness,  exclusiveness,  and  bigotry  melt 
away  I  —  W'illium  tilery  Channing. 

The  National  Federation  of  Religious  Liberals 
was  organized  at  Philadelphia,  Dec.  2,  1908,  at  a  pri- 
vate conference  of  representative  liberal  religious 
thinkers  and  social  workers  of  the  United  States.  Its 
purpose  is  to  unity  and  concentrate  the  forces  which 
make  for  religious  sincerity,  freedom,  tolerance,  and 
progress  in  America,  and  bring  them,  so  far  as  may 
be,  into  council  and  co-operation  concerning  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  interests  they  possess  in  com- 
mon. In  a  sense,  this  federation  may  be  considered 
as  the  offspring  of  the  International  Congress  of  Re- 
ligious Liberals,  with  which  it  is  affiliated,  and 
■whose  liberalizing  and  reconciling  influence  it  is 
intended  to  conserve  and  further  in  the  American 
community. 

The  federation  holds,  from  time  to  time,  alternately 
"with  the  International  Congress  referred  to,  ex- 
tended public  meetings  of  religious  liberals  in  cen- 
ters of  American  thought  and  life,  at  which  united 
and  earnest  testimony  is  given  in  behalf  of  the  great 
universal  affirmations  of  the  moral  and  religious  life. 
It  seeks  to  increase  the  faith  of  free  and  reasoning 
men  in  th«  underlying  principles  of  pure  religion 
held  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  liberty ;  to  foster  the  sen- 
timents of  tolerance  and  good-will,  both  religious 
and  racial,  in  the  community ;  and  to  promote  a  fel 
lowship  of  the  spirit  based  on  religious  character 
and  conduct,  and  not  on  creed  and  rite. 

Furthermore,  the  federation  labors  tor  social  re- 
lorm  and  good  citizenship.    It  strives  for  the  awak- 
ening of  the  public  conscience,  the  promotion  of  so- 
■  cial  justice,  and  a  better  performance  of  social  ser- 
vice and  obligation.    The  approved  institution  of 
'  human  society — the  family,  the  school,  the  church, 
and  the  state — in  their  ideal  aspects  receive  its  hom- 
age and  support.    The  federation  co-operates  with 
every  agency  which  endeavors  to  uplift  the  national 
!  character  and  to  invigorate  it  with  ethical  and  social 
aims. 

Program  of  the  Third  Congress,  New  York  City, 
April  26-28,  191 1. 

General  theme.  "Unity  and  the  Way  to  It." 
Rehold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  bretbren  to 
dwell  together  in  Unity!— /V//w  1.33,  1. 

Wednesday  evening,  April  26,  7:30  o'clock,  at  the 
;  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  76th  street  and  Cen- 


T  p  Y  ^ 

tral  Park,  West. 

Religious  services  conducted  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Frank  O.  Hall,  D.  D. 

I.  Topic,  Religious  Unity.    Henry  Wilbur  presiding 

1.  The  Catholic  Idea.  One  Church.  Rev.  J. 
Howard  Melish,  rector  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brook- 
lyn. 

2.  The  Protestant  Idea.  One  Faith.  Rev.  Francis 
Brown,  D.  D.,  president  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York. 

3.  The  Liberal  Christian  Idea.  One  Spirit.  Rev. 
S.  A.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  president  American  Unitarian 
Association,  Boston. 

4.  The  Jewish  Idea,  One  Humanity.  Rabbi  Jo- 
seph Silbemann,  Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York. 

Thursday,  April  27,  9:30  a.  m.  at  Church  of  the  Di- 
vine Paternity.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Federation. 
Presidential  address,  Henry  Wilbur;  secretarial  re- 
port, Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D. ;  treasurer's  re- 
port, Henry  Justice.  Testimonies.  New  business. 
Discussion:  "How  can  we  best  promote  religious 
liberality  and  a  broader  fellowship?"  led  by  Rev.  J. 
Clarence  Lee,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

(Lunch  may  be  obtained  in  the  restaurant  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  77th  street,  and  at  ho- 
tels near  by.) 

Thursday,  April  27,  2  p.  m.,  at  Church  of  the  Di- 
vine Paternity. 

II.  Topic:   Industrial  Unity. 

1.  Co-operation  (Profit-sharing,  etc.) 

2.  Socialization  (Socialism),  Miss  Vida  D.  Scud- 
der,  professor  Wellesley  College. 

3.  Arbitration  and  Conciliation.  Rev.  Charles 
Stelzle,  New  York,  secretary  Department  of  Church 
and  Labor,  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  U.  S. 

4.  The  Trade  Agreement  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Organized  Labor.  Henry  Frayne,  general  organizer 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  New  York. 

Discussion. 

Thursday,  April  27,  at  8  p.  m.,  in  Cooper  Union, 
Cooper  square  at  intersection  of  Third  and  Fourth 
avenues.  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  New  York,  presid- 
ing. 

in.    Topic:    National  Unity. 

1.  National  Control  and  the  National  'Welfare. 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  Esq.,  New  York. 

2.  The  States  and  the  Federal  Union.  Dean 
Henrv  Wade  Rogers,  law  department  Yale  Univer- 
sity. ■ 

3.  Unity  in  Legislation.  Ex-Gov.  Curtis  Guild, 
Jr.,  l)Oston. 

Discussion. 

Friday,  April  28,  9:30  a.  m.,  at  Friends  Meeting 
Housp,  221   East  15th  street  (Stuyvesant  square, 
near  3d  avenue). 
IV.    Topic:    International  Unity. 

r.  Arbitration  of  Dififerences  and  Reduction  of  Ar- 
maments.   Edwin  D.  Mead,  Boston. 

2.  Reciprocity  in  Trade.  Tariff  Revision.  Fair 
Trade.  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  McVicker  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  Columbia  University 
and  president  of  Society  of  Ethical  Culture. 

(Lunch  and  supper  may  be  obtained  in  the  res- 
taurant connected  with  the  Friends'  Meeting  House, 
at  35  cents  each. 

Friday,  April  27,  2  p.  m.,  at  Friends'  Meeting 
House. 
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V.    Topic:    Racial  Unity. 

1.  The  Problem  of  the  American  Negro.  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  editor  New  York  Evening  Post. 

2.  The  Hebrew  people  not  a  race  or  a  nationality, 
but  a  religious  community.  Rabbi  Joseph  Kraus- 
kopf,  Philadelphia. 

3.  The  Unity  of  Occidental  and  Oriental  Races. 
Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  Lutes  national  Institute  of  China. 

Discussion. 

Friday,  April  28,  8  p.  m.,  at  the  Friends'  Meeting 
House. 

Platform  meeting,  Henry  Wilbur  presiding.  Ad- 
dresses on  Religious  Unity  and  Interdenominational 
Co-operation.  Seven  minute  addresses  by  members 
of  the  following  and  other  religious  bodies:  Baptist, 
Congregationalist,  Christian,  Episcopalian,  Ethical 
Culture,  Friend,  German  Evangelical,  Independent, 
Jewish,  Presbyterian,  Universalist,  Unitarian.  The 
speakers  to  be  announced. 

Endeavoring  to  keep  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Bond 
of  Peace. — Eph.  IV.,  3. 


Transition 


It  is  my  wish  that  when  this  body  dies  cremation 
may  convert  it  into  ashes  and  that  from  some  high 
mountain  you  scatter  them  to  mingle  with  the  star- 
dust.  I  want  no  form  or  thought  of  mourning.  No 
cold  decaying  substance  left  for  worms  to  feed  upon. 
Let  the  sky  become  my  grave.  No  flowers  will  bedeck 
it,  yet  every  living  bloom  will  be  your  tribute. 

A  grave  in  the  blue  depth  of  the  sunlit  day  and 
amid  the  tvvinkling  stars  of  night  will  seem  to  you  but 
as  a  portal  to  that  wondrous  land  where  I  await  you. 
A  land  where  the  sun  shines  always  and  sunshine  is 
the  radiance  of  God's  love. 

We  do  not  die,  dear  heart,  for  love  is  life. 

Donald  Fuller. 


A  Call  for  Pictures 


EdiTor  Unity: 

If  there  are  any  of  your  Readers  who  have  pictures 
suitable  for  hanging  on  the  walls  of  school  buildings, 
whether  these  pictures  are  new  or  old,  which  they 
would  like  to  contribute  to  this  institution,  we  would 
be  very  glad  to  receive  them.  If  the  pictures  are  not 
framed  our  students  can  frame  them  in  our  industrial 
department. 

Good  pictures,  we  find,  serve  a  very  high  purpose 
in  educating  our  students.  Pictures  can  be  sent  by 
mail  or  express,  addressed  to 

T'lOOKKR  T.  \\'.\snrxc.T0N, 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama 


In  the  Cathedral  of  Lubeck.  Germany,  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

Thus  speaketh  Christ,  our  Lord,  to  us: 
"Ye  call  me  Master,  and  obey  me  not; 
Ye  call  me  Light,  and  seek  me  not; 
Ye  call  me  Way,  and  walk  me  not; 
Ye  call  me  Life,  and  desire  me  not; 
Ye  call  me  Wise,  and  follow  me  not; 
Ye  call  me  Fair,  and  love  me  not ; 
Ye  call  me  Rich,  and  ask  me  not; 
Ye  call  me  Eternal,  and  seek  me  not; 
Ye  call  me  Gracious,  and  trust  me  not; 
Ye  call  me  Noble,  and  serve  me  not; 
Ye  call  me  Mighty,  and  honor  me  not; 
Ye  call  me  Just,  and  fear  me  not; 
If  I  condemn  you,  blame  me  not." 


THE  STUDY  TABLE 


Summer  Books 


From  the  Macmillan  Company  I  have  something 
really  worth  the  while.  Readers  of  Unity  may  re- 
member what  I  had  to  say  about  John  Uhl,  a  novel 
now  two  years  old,  from  the  pen  of  Gustav  Frenssen. 
It  remains  the  one  unequaled  novel  of  the  last  five 
years,  certainly  unrivaled  by  any  German  novel.  This 
author  has  now  given  us  Klaus  Hinrich  Baa^,  and  it 
is  full  worthy  to  stand  beside  its  predecessor.  It 
represents  the  upward  pull  of  a  boy  stranded  in  early 
life  hf  conditions  but  having  a  good  heredity,  at 
least  on  one  side.  The  story  is  delightful  because 
of  its  thoroughness.  The  long,  dashing  strokes  of 
an  American  writer  have  no  place  here.  The  young- 
ster and  his  life  are  analyzed,  and  into  the  painting 
comes  that  fine  comprehension  of  motive  and  char- 
acter which  few  writers  are  capable  of  managing.  It 
is  one  of  those  books  that  will  last  you  a  long  while, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  because  every  word 
weighs,  and  as  you  read  you  cannot  afiford  to  skip . 
words.  Most  novels  you  read  by  the  page,  a  page- 
ful  at  a  gulp;  but  a  novel  of  this  sort  is  full  of  life 
clear  to  the  tips  of  the  letters.  It  is  a  book  that 
grows  on  you  page  by  page  until  it  becomes  absorb- , 
ing.    Read  it. 


The  Hibbert  Journal  is  a  masterful  affair,  and  I' 
am  specially  pleased  with  the  January  number  for^ 
this  year.  "Theolog)'  and  the  Subconscious"  isj 
worth  the  cost  of  the  magazine  for  a  year.  "The; 
Theology  of  Laughter"  is  good;  but  no  better  than; 
half  a  dozen  other  articles.  In  fact  this  magazine' 
stands  for  just  about  the  best  sort  of  modern  prog-; 
ress.  ; 


The  American  Magaslne  is  as  good  as  any  that' 
comes  from  the  press,  and  that  we  say  without  dis-| 
criminating  against  at  least  a  dozen  very 'good  mag-j 
azines.    John  Phillips,  the  editor  and  publisher,  is 
made  up  in  a  way  to  control  everything  about  him, 
but  generally  his  control  involves  the  loyalty  of  a 
splendid  set  of  helpers.    In  the  March  number  you 
will  find  a  succession  of  tip-top  articles.    The  Out- 
ing Magazine  for  March  gives  the  last  of  my  series 
of  Country  Life,  which  is  to  come  out  in  book  form 
immediately.    I  should  like  to  have  you  read  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson's  discussion  of  "Occupation  and 
Exercise."    There  is  of  course  plenty  for  those  who- 
like  sporting  in  any  of  its  forms. 


The  Technical  World  Magazine  and  the  Literary 
Digest  I  class  together  as  invaluables ;  one  of  them 
giving  us  a  well  edited. review  of  the  world's  sayings 
and  the  other  doing  the  same  for  the  world's  doings. 
Both  of  them  are  edited  admirably.  The  Survey 
would  probably  come  into  this  grouj),  as  a  review  of 
reform  of  all  sorts — sane  and  accurate.  It  discusses 
social  work,  playgrounds,  good  roads,  labor  legisla- 
tion, crime  and  its  cure,  and  throws  a  lot  of  side 
light  on  our  churches. 

E.  P,  I . 
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THE  FIELD 

•■The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion:' 

JXTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  NEGRO 


For  some  years  past  I  have  had  in 
inind  to  invite  here  from  different  parts 
of  the  world — from  Europe,  Africa,  the 
West  Indies  and  North  and  Soutli 
America — persons  who  are  actively  in- 
terested, or  directly  engaged  as  mission- 
aries, or  otherwise,  in  the  work  that  is 
going  on  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  for  the 
education  and  upbuilding  of  Negro  peo- 
ples. 

For  this  purpose  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  hold  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala- 

jhama,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Fridaj-, 
April  17,  18  and  19,  1912,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  from  this  time,  an  Inter- 
national Conference  on  the  Negro.  Such 
a  conference  as  this  will  offer  the  op- 
portunity for  those  engaged  in  any  kind 
of  service  in  Africa,  or  the  countries 
above  mentioned,  to  become  more  inti- 
mately ac<iuainted  with  the  work  and 

.the  problems  of  Africa  and  these  other 
countries.  Such  a  meeting  will  be  val- 
uable and  helpful  also  in  so  far  as  it 
will  give  opportunity  for  a  general  in- 
terchange of  ideas  in  organizing  and 
systematizing  the  work  of  education  of 
the  native  peoples  in  Africa  and  else- 
where and  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  that  work.  Wider  knowledge  of  the 
work  that  each  is  doing  should  open 
means  of  co-operation  that  do  not  now 
;.'.\ist. 

.    The  object  of  calling  this  Conference 
it  Tuskegee  Institute  is  to  afford  an 
opportunity   for   studying  the  methods 
>mpioyed   in  helping  the  Negro  people 
if  the  United  States,  with  a  view  of 
.  leciding  to  what  extent  Tuskegee  and 
^Hampton    methods   may  be   applied  to 
conditions  in  these  countries,  as  well  as 
!  to  conditions  in  Arfica. 
•   .It  is  hoped  that  numbers  of  people 
t.representing  the   different  governments 
.■  interested  in  .Africa  and  the  West  Indies, 
.  IS   well    as    representatives    from  tlio 
United    States    and    the    countries  of 
^outh  America,  will  decide  to  attend 
this  Conference.    Especially  is  it  urged 
that  missionaries    and   other  workers 
n  these  various  countries  be  present 


and  take  an  active  part  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Conference. 

It  is  desirable,  in  any  case,  to  have 
any  suggestions  as  to  what  might  be 
done  to  make  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence more  helpful  to  aH  concerned.  The 
names  of  persons  who  would  like  to  be 
present,  with  whom  you  are  acquainted, 
will  be  appreciated,  and  through  you 
they  are  invited  to  be  present  and  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Those  who  come  to  Tuskegee  properly 
accredited  will  be  welcomed  and  enter- 
tained as  guests  of  the  institution  and 
will  be  under  no  expense  during  their 
stay  here. 

BooKEK  T.  Washington, 
Principal  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama, 

ROCHESTER  SOCIAL  CENTERS  ARE 
CLOSED 

Rochester  gave  this  entire  country 
a  great  idea  when  Edward  J.  Ward 
showed    its    people   how    to    use  their 
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school  houses.  To  set  up  every  school 
house  as  a  temple  of  democracy  was  a 
mission  able  to  call  forth  the  enthus- 
iastic consecration  of  the  true  but  also 
the  bitterest  opposition  of  those  who  love 
not  freedom  and  light.  Rochester  for 
a  while  is  in  the  hands  of  these  last, 
and  on  March  the^first  its  school  houses 
were  closed  to  the  people.  The  clubs  are 
searching  for  down-town  club  rooms. 
The  young  men  have  left  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  school  house  for  the 
street,  and  those  who  choose  to  remain 
must  pay  rent. 

From  the  day  that  the  significance 
of  this  movement  was  understood  by  the 
politicians,  they  planned  and  worked 
for  its  death.  But  a  city  Ciinnot  go 
to  sleep  as  long  as  it  is  "kicking  against 
the  pricks."  And  the  civic  gloom  which 
the  mayor  and  his  reactionaries  have 
cast  for  the  moment  over  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  citizens  who  are  most  alive  will 
lift  and  the  people  lift  themselves  to  the 
imperishableness  and  omnipotence  of  the 
idea  which  opened  the  school  house 
door  to  the  people  to  come  in  and  dis- 
cuss all  their  ideals  and  realities  in 
sincerity.  In  these  days  when  it  is 
often  reported  that  Pittsburg  and  Phil- 
adelphia are  "rotten  to  the  core,"  it  is 
well  to  pause  and  ask  ourselves  whether 
there  is  any  more  truth  in  such  slurs 
than  in  the  extravagant  eulogy  that 
speaks  of  Rochester  as  the  most  pro- 
gressive city  in  the  country. 

E.  A.  R. 

FOR  EASTER  GIFTS 

The  Faith  that  Makes  Faithful.  By 

W.  C.  Gannett  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 

Jones.    Silk  cloth,  net  75c 

Paper   25c 

The  Dying  Message  of  Paracelsus, 
with  an  introduction  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones.  In  decorated  en- 
velope.   Paper,  net   50c 

Advice,  to  Girls.  From  John  Ruskin, 
with  Lenten  Sermon  by  .Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones.    Paper,  net'  35e 
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Chicago. 


The  Light  Touch 
M O N A  RCM 

Typewriters 

is  made  in  nine  distinct  models,  ranging  in 
width  from  9.6  to  32.6  inches,  thus  covering 
tlie  entire  business  field. 

You  will  be  interested  in  tlie  special  devices  and  special  features  for 
BILLING,  CARD  INDEXING  AND  LOOSE  LEAF  WORK. 
Write  for  Descriptive  Catalog. 

Monthly  Payments 

Monarch  machines  may  be  purchased  on  the  MONTHLY  PAYMENT 
PLAN.    A  post  cafd  will  bring  full  information, 

THE  MONARCH  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

45  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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For  all  the  bonds  shall  be  broken  and  rent  in  sunder, 
And  the  soul  of  man  go  free. 

*      »      »       *      »  » 

And  the  road  runs  east,  and  tie  road  runs  west, 

That  his  vagrant  feet  explore; 

And  he  knows  no  haste  and  he  knows  no  rest. 

And  every  mile  has  a  stranger  zest 

Than  the  miles  he  trod  before; 

And  his  heart  leaps  high  in  the  nascent  year 

When  he  sees  the  purple  buds  appear; 

For  he  knows,  though  the  great  black  frost  may  blight 

The  hope  of  May  in  a  single  night. 

That  the  spring,  though  it  shrink  back  under  the  bark, 

And  bides  its  time  somewhere  in  the  dark — 

Though  it  come  not  now  to  its  blossoming, 

By  the  thrill  in  his  heart  he  knows  the  spring; 

And  the  promise  it  makes  perchance  too  soon, 

It  shall  keep  with  its  roses  yet  in  June; 

For  the  ages  fret  not  over  a  day, 

And  the  greater  tomorrow  is  on  its  way. 

— Richard  Hovey,  in  "Spring.' 
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There  are  three  great  spirits  at  work  creating  the  world  that 
is  and  that  is  to  be:  The  spirit  of  scientific  investigationi, 
that  will  know  nothing  but  the  truth;  the  spirit  of  democratic 
revolution,  which  wiU  trust  no  one  but  the  people;  the  spirit 
of  social  evolution,  which  will  call  no  man  common  or  unclean. 
If  the  churches  wish  for  influence  in  the  world  that  is  and  is 
to  be,  they  must  master  these  spirits  and  make  them  their 
own.  The  churches  muist  become  scientific,  democratic,  and 
socialistic.  And,  if  they  do  so,  then  the  churches  will  merge 
into  the  church  and  the  church  will  no  longer  be  separate 
from  the  state,  nor  the  state  from  the  church,  but  these  two 
will  be  one  flesh. 

— Rev.  A.  S.  Grapscy. 


Captain  Marston  Smith,  an  undergraduate  of  the 
Hyde  Park  .High  School,  writes  in  the  school  paper,  in 
"Advice  to  Freshmen:" 

Make  a  record  in  the  class  as  well  as  on  the  field.  That's 
the  kind  of  men  that  make  a  school  famous.  Hyde  Park 
has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  high  schools  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  ^lot  the  athlete  that  esta;blished  it,  but 
llic  stuilent.  Good  athletics  go  to  make  school  life  more 
pleasant,  but  remember  that  the  school  is  not  the  field.  If 
you  can  be  an  athlete  and  a  student,  that's  what  we  want. 
If  you  can't  be  both,  be  the  latter.  There  is  no  honor  for 
you  in  being  an  athlete  and  "flunking"  your  studies.  You 
can  be  aji  athletic  student  if  you  care  to  work  toward  that 
end.  What  athletics  are  for  is  to  show  the  world  that  there 
ar.j  some  fellows  in  it  who  have  enough  vim  to  do  a  little 
work.  As  a  closing  remark  I  would  say,  keep  up  the  good 
work  you  have  started,  and  make  yourselves  "landmarks"  ifi 
the  best  high  school  in  the  country. 


"There  is  no  wealth  but  life,"  wrote  an  inspired 
father  of  lawgivers  to  be.  How  tragically,  how 
piteously  those  words  were  illumined  by  the  horri- 
ble holocaust  in  New  York  City,  in  which  more  than 
a  hundred  persons,  mostly  women,  lost  their  lives 
in  a  burning  waist-factory.  Poor  exits,  left  locked 
by  neglect,  tell  the  tale  of  a  conflagration  started 
by  a  cigarette  with  a  fire  at  one  end  and  a  dunce  at 
the  other.  Care  had  been  taken  to  save  money,  but 
no  care,  apparently,  to  save  life.  Only  landlord 
greed  makes  such  fire-traps  possible,  and  there  the, 
blame  must  rest.  What  a  flash-light  picture  of  the 
horn-eyed  stupidity  of  petty  greed,  too  blind  to  see 
its  own  failure,  and  the  woe  which  it  entails.  But  if 
it  served  to  make  a  giddy-paced  city  pause  and  think, 
it  will  not  have  been  in  vain — yet  wliat  a  frightful 
waste  of  human  wealth  ! 


In  face  of  eviflence  as  clear  as  it  could  well  be, 
another  jury  acquits  a  man  charged  with  bribery 
growing  out  of  the  election  of  William  Lorimer  to 
the  Senate  from  Illinois.    Althoucrh  half  a  dozen 


men  admitted  they  received  bribes  and  proved  their 
admission  by  other  evidence  against  themselves,  the 
jury  would  not  believe  them.  Jurors  are  picked 
from  the  body  of  the  people,  and  their  verdicts  are 
symptomatic  of  the  consciencelessness  of  the  aver- 
age man,  who  seems  to  hold  that  a  man  who  takes 
a  bribe  is  reprehensible  only  when  he  tells  about  it. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  many  are 
saying  it,  that  all  the  exposure  of  the  last  six  years 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  men  accept  dishonesty 
as  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Surely  that  is 
going  too  far,  but  for  consistent  dishonesty  we  seem 
to  have  the  ancient  Greeks  "beaten  to  a  frazzle."  If 
things  are  ever  to  be  any  better,  we  must  begin  by 
seeing  the  shame  for  exactly  what  it  is,  and  calling 
it  by  its  right  name. 


William  Winter,  greatest  of  all  dramatic  critics, 
writing  in  the  current  Harper's  Weekly,  pays  his 
respects  to  sex-obsessed  drama  in  general,  and  to 
the  Wilstach  version  of  Anatole  France's  "Thais" 
in  particular.  He  writes  without  mercy  and  with- 
out mincing  words,  stung  to  "disgust  at  a  garish 
spectacle  of  vice,  and  nausea  because  of  the  sicken- 
ing, impudent  pretence  of  morality  with  which  it  is 
attired."  Since  it  has  been  scientifically  estimated 
that  one-third  of  the  time  allotted  to  human  life  is 
absorbed,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  consideration  of 
sex,  he  argues  that  there  is  no  need  of  directing  the 
public  mind  in  that- direction.  After  reading  the 
article,  written  with  force,  fire  and  charm,  one  can 
guess  why  the  theatrical  managers  of  New  York  did 
not  rest  until  they  secured  the  removal  of  Winter 
from  the  staff  of  the  Tribune.  If  we  join  with  this 
scathing  criticism  the  timely  article  in  the  March 
Atlantic,  by  Mr.  Winsor,  entitled  "Boys  and  the 
Theater,"  we  may  perhaps  divine  one  reason  why 
the  dean  of  dramatic  critics,  who  is  also  the  Plu- 
tarch of  the  stage,  feels  so  deeply  and  writes  so 
plainly. 


In  the  recently  received  report  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Dean  Briggs  speaks  of  the  attitude  of  some  par- 
ents in  matters  of  college  discipline.  A  young  man  had 
failed  in  enough  of  his  studies  to  make  separation 
from  his  college  course  a  matter  of  serious  considera- 
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tion,  and  his  father  had  therefore  been  called  into  con- 
sultation with  the  college  authorities.  When  the  case 
had  been  laid  before  him,  the  father,  himself  a  college 
graduate,  said  that  his  son  had  been  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  him  in  his  college  career :  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  crew  and  the  football  team,  and  had  been 
prominent  in  other  athletic  and  social  activities.  "Of 
course,"  he  added,  "I  am  sorry  he  did  not  make  his 
promotion."  In  one  of  the  Chicago  High  Schools  a 
boy  was  detected  stealing  books  and  selling  them  at  a 
near-by  bookstore.  His  mother,  in  pleading  against 
the  suspension  of  the  boy,  said  that  the  books,  being 
in  a  bookcase,  had  no  apparent  owner,  and  therefore 
that  the  boy  thought  it  would  do  no  bar  mto  anyone 
if  he  took  them.  Further,  she  said  that  boys  of  this 
<lay  and  generation  needed  more  money  than  she  could 
supply  and  that  this  was  another  reason  for  taking 
the  books.  Comment  on  either  of  the  foregoing  inci- 
dents would  seem  superfluous. 


"By  holiness  do  we  not  mean  something  different  from  vir- 
tue? It  is  not  the  same  as  duty;  still  less  is  it  the  same  as 
religious  belief.  It  is  a  name  for  an  inner  grace  of  nature, 
an  instinct  of  the  soul,  by  which,  though  knowing  of  earthly 
appetites  and  worldly  passions,  the  spirit,  purifying  itself  of 
these,  and  independent  of  all  reason,  argument  and  the  fierce 
struggles  of  the  will,  dwells  in  living,  patient  and  confident 
communion  with  the  seen  and  the  unseen  Good." 

So  John  Morley  defines  what  may  well  be  the  ideal 
and  aim  of  the  Lenten  season,  equally  for  those  who 
follow  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  and  those  who  do 
not.  This  is  what  Lent  implies  and  involves,  if  it  be 
taken  seriously, — an  aspiration  for  a  more  vivid,  in- 
ner instinct  and  grace  of  the  soul,  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice  physical  comfort,  if  only  for  a  brief  time,  to 
spiritual  ends.  While  we  may  reject  the  ascetic 
theory  as  mistaken,  we  dare  not  therefore  think  scorn- 
fully of  those  devout  men  and  women  who  have  used 
such  austerities  for  self-discipline  and  self-conquest. 
Small  wonder  that  men  in  our  day  have  so  little  real 
faith,  so  dim  a  sense  of  the  Unseen,  since  they  take  so 
little  time  and  pains  to  keep  alive  in  them  those  quiet 
and  solemn  experiences  out  of  which  vision  grows. 

"It  is  good  to  be  last,  not  first, 

Pending  the  present  distress; 
It  is  good  to  hunger  and  thirst, 

So  it  be  for  righteousness. 
It  is  good  to  spend  and  be  spent, 

It  is  good  to  watch  and  pray; 
Life  and  Death  make  a  goodly  Lent, 

So  it  leads  to  Easter  Day." 

After  forty  years  as  a  school  teacher  in  Chicago, 
Miss  Charlotte  Bailey  retires,  reluctantly,  because 
of  ill  health,  with  a  fair  share  of  material  goods, — 
enough,  with  the  pension  which  Chicago  pays,  to 
live  upon ;  an  unabated  interest  in  life ;  a  host  of 
happy  memories ;  warm  ties  of  friendship  and  un- 
quenched  enthusiasm.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to 
pity  such  a  lot,  let  him  read  the  interview  with  Miss, 
Bailey,  by  Helen  Bennett,  in  the  Record-Herald, 


and  he  will  be  set  to  pondering  how  he  may  invest 
his  own  life  with  equal  fruitfulness  and  joy.  From 
September,  1878,  to  March  27,  191 1,  has  been  the 
period  of  her  service,  and  naturally  she  has  seen 
many  changes  in  the  school-life  of  Chicago.  Nor  do 
the  schools  of  today,  so  different  from  those  of 
thirty  years  ago,  in  all  respects  command  her  re- 
gard. But  she  has  no  regrets  for  her  years  of  teach- 
ing, knowing  right  well  that  they  will  bear  rich  har- 
vests far  down  the  future,  and  her  work  has  paid 
because  it  has  brought  her  joy. 

•  Of  course  it  has  paid.  I  loved  my  work.  It  is  the  greatest 
work  in  the  world.  We  are  not  building  for  to-day,  but  for 
eternity.  You  should  know  my  boys  and  girls.  You  should 
see  how  good  they  are  to  me.  .  .  .  The  loss  to-day  in  the 
public  schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  personal  con- 
tact between  teacher  and  pupil.  When  I  first  taught  in 
Chicago,  I  knew  every  one  of  my  boys  and  girls.  Now  I  do 
not  know  even  the  names  of  more  than  half  of  them.  This 
over-crowding  of  the  schools  has  other  bad  results,  too  .  .  . 
The  greatest  change  I  notice  in  the  school  children  since  1 
came  to  the  city  is  their  growing  lack  of  morals.  Now,  that 
is  not  their  fault.  You  can't  make  children  moral  by  talking 
morals  to  them.  To-day  they  see  and  hear  and  learn  so 
much  of  deceit  and  of  unfairness  and  of  graft.    It  is  too  bad. 


The  New  "Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals" 


Before  the  violets  have  gone,  if  not  before  they- 
come  in  these  north-lying  latitudes,  the  new  "Unity 
Hymns  and  Chorals"  which  Mr.  Hosmer  and  Mr. 
Gannett  have  been  preparing,  will  probably  be  ready. 
It  is  a  much  revised  and  enlarged  form  of  the  hymn- 
book  of  the  same  name,  published  thirty  years  ago. 
That  book  was  a  child  of  the  West  and  served  the 
need  of  many  western  liberal  churches ;  some  of  which 
may  like  to  hear  a  fore-word  about  its  successor. 

During  the  thirty  years  the  rising  faith  has  voiced 
itself  in  many  ways,  and  not  least  significantly  in  new 
and  noble  hymns.  Mainly  from  these  recent  hymns, 
but  also  from  fresh  gleanings  in  the  older  fields,  the 
present  selection  is  made.  Of  its  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  hymns,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  are 
new  to  this  revision;  and  of  its  hundred  and  fifteen 
tunes,  seventy-three  are  new  to  it.  The  "Service  Ele- 
ments"— which  are  only  "elements,"  not  full  "serv- 
ices," of  worship — fill  about  fifty  pages;  they  com- 
prise "Openings,"  "Choral  Responses,"  "Thanksgiv- 
ings," "Prayers,"  "Benedictions"  and  "Choral  Sen- 
tences;" and  most  of  these  are  also  new. 

The  tunes,  with  few  exceptions,  have  long  been 
familiar  to  the  congregations.  Most  of  them  are  com- 
mon to  many  of  the  better  hymn-books,  and  have  been 
chosen  partly  by  that  test  of  excellence.  The  cut- 
leaf  feature  of  the  old  book  is  retained;  this  device, 
with  some  undoubted  drawbacks,  having  approved 
itself  apparently  to  most  of  the  churches  that  used, 
or  are  still  using,  the  former  book.  With  each  hymn 
the  one  or  two  tunes  that  seem  best  to  interpret  it 
are  indicated. 
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As  before,  tlie  hymns  reflect  the  rehgious  feelings 
underlying  what  is  called  the  Liberal  Faith, — feelings 
of  moral  longing  and  consecration,  of  dependence  on 
the  One  in  All,  of  childlike  trust  in  the  Eternal  Good- 
ness, of  happy  thankfulness  for  life,  of  warm  com- 
munion between  man  and  man  in  brotherhood,  and 
between  the  child-soul  and  the  indwelling  Father 
Soul.  No  one  who  knows  the  singers  of  the  rising 
faith  will  be  surprised  to  find  many  hymn?  written 
by  a  comparatively  small  group  of  kindred  writers, — 
such  men  as  Whittier,  Samuel  Longfellow  and  John 
Chadwick.  Whittier's  unexhausted  quarry  has  yielded 
several  new  hymns;  and  Chadwick's  list  is  much  en- 
larged, mainly  from  the  book  of  "Later  Poems"  that 
he  left  nearly  ready  when  he  passed  away.  And  the 
book  owes  no  little  of  its  special  value  to  the  strong 
compulsion  which  one  of  the  two  editors,  after  con- 
sultation with  friends,  exercised  over  the  other  editor's 
reluctance  in  insisting  on  the  inclusion  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  JNIr.  Hosmer's  own  hymns,  some  of  them 
wholly  new.  There  are  not  so  many  hymns  of  Duty, 
Brotherhood  and  Service  as  had  been  hoped  for, — 
mainly 'because  such  hymns,  in  singing  and  poetic 
forms,  are  not  yet  many  in  the  world;  but  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  than  is  usual.  There  are  many  her- 
ald songs  of  the  Good-to-Be-;  many  touched  with  a 
sense  of  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  Nature ;  and  many 
suffused  with  the  thought  and  feeling,  without  the 
name,  of  God,  that  some  may  call  "poems"  rather  than 
"hymns."  The  editors  believe  that  "hymns"  are  likely 
to  broaden  their  scope  in  this  direction,  and,  in  so 
broadening,  to  grow  more  poetic  and  more  beautiful. 

The  Unity  Publishing  Company  at  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Centre,  Chicago,  will  be  the  publishers.  With 
more  than  twice  as  many  pages  as  the  book  of  thirty 
years  ago,  and  under  the  conditions  of  publication  in 
these  days,  the  price  must  needs  be  higher  than  it  was 
before;  but  it  will  still  be  low, — probably  fifty  or 
sixty  cents.  The  editors  have  had  in  mind,  all  through, 
the  small  society  rather  than  the  large,  and  the  sing- 
ing congregation  rather  than  the  expert  choir.  They 
hope  that,  even  more  than  the  okl  book,  the  new  one 
will  win  enduring  love,  and  deserve  its  new  sub-title, 
"A  Book  for  Heart,  Home,  Church."  If  the  above 
does  not  tell  the  story  sufficiently,  inquiries  may  for 
the  present  be  sent  to  w.  c.  gannETT. 

1.^  Sibley  Place.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


DUST 

I  heard  them  in  their  .sadness  say 

"The  earth  rebukes  the  thotijrht  of  Gnd: 

We  arc  but  embers  wrapped  in  clay 
A  little  nobler  than  the  sod." 

But  I  liavo  touched  the  lips  of  clay: 

Motlier,  thy  rudest  sod  to  me 
Is  thrilled  with  fire  of  Iiidden  day, 

And  liaunted  by  all  mystery. 

A.  E. 
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Columbia  i«  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. I  came  here  to  deliver  six  addresses,  and  at 
the  end  of  four  days  the  six  have  become  ten.  Two 
of  the  addresses  were  given  before  the  University 
Assembly,  the  bi-weekly  gathering  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  that  takes  the  place  of  the  old  "Chapel 
Services."  At  these  "Assemblies"  the  President 
lends  the  dignity  of  his  presence,  and  an  hour  is 
given  to  addresses  upon  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects, delivered  by  the  best  men  available.  I  spoke 
on  "Lyof  Tolstoy"  and  "Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Man 
Who  Conquered  Defeat."  The  attendance  at  this 
last  lecture  was  reported  the  largest  seen  in  the 
auditorium  for  a  long  time.  Not  only  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Confederacy  were  there  in  goodly 
numbers,  but  the  grizzly  veterans  who  had  followed 
the  stars  and  bars  and  had  been  cheered  by  the  great 
General  came  up  from  the  town  to  listen  to  the  words 
of  appreciation  and  of  criticism  from  one  who  fol- 
lowed the  stars  and  stripes,  and  they  graciously  sig- 
nified their  appreciation.  Six  talks  on  sociological 
subjects  were  given  from  seven  to  eight  in  the  evening 
at  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium,  some  of  the 
topics  being  "The  Call  of  the  City,"  "The  Church 
as  a  Civic  Force,"  "The  Re-enforcing  Column,  or 
the  Woman  Question,"  and  "The  Over-lapping  Ter- 
ritory in  Religion,  or  the  Things  the  Churches  Can 
Do  Together."  The  attendance  has  been  good  at 
all  these  talks,  and  large  at  the  third  one,  when  the 
woman  problem  was  discussed,  a  large  delegation 
coming  over  from  the  neighboring  Christian  college 
for  women,  before  whom  I  gave  a  talk  on  "Settle- 
ment Work  and  Workers."  I  met  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  the 
President  of  this  thriving  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls,  some  years  ago,  occupying  a  sim- 
ilar position  as  President  of  the  Hamilton  College 
for  girls  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Then  as  now  she 
lent  her  group  of  girls  to  the  man  from  Chicago  for 
such  a  message  as  he  had  to  give. 

The  woman  discussion  awakened  the  interest  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  Household  Economics  Depart- 
ment of  the  University,  and  a  special  occasion  was 
improvised  for  a  ten  o'clock  morning  talk  on  dress ; 
this  was  first  designed  for  a  class-room  exercise,  but 
the  interest  grew  and  ended  in  a  suspensioj?  of  ac- 
tivities in  the  other  branches  of  the  Sociological  De- 
partment, so  that  a  large  representation  of  all  the 
women  students  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  Professors 
gathered  in  the  main  auditorium,  and  tiie  questions 
of  "Styles,"  Fashion,  The  Evolution  of  Dress,  The 
Relation  of  the  Dry  Goods  Trade  to  Morals  and  Pros- 
perity, and  the  Ethics  of  the  Wardrobe  in  general 
were  frankly  discussed  and  as  frankly  listened  to. 
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It  is  evident  that  here,  at  least,  in  the  University 
of  Missouri,  the  old  protest  of  John  Ruskin  against 
the  Universities  of  his  day  does  not  hold.  The  so- 
ciological work  here  does  deal  directly  and  earnestly 
with  the  problems  of  "Dress,  Diet,  and  Debt,"  the 
omission  of  which  in  the  "Political  Economy  Stud- 
ies" of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  the  cause  of 
Ruskin's  strong  disapproval. 

"The  Bible  School"  is  an  interesting  annex  to  the 
University  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  de- 
nomination. It  holds  no  official  relations  to  the 
University  except  an  exchange  of  "credits."  Here 
the  young  men  who  are  planning  to  enter  the  min- 
istry of  this  denomination  avail  themselves  freely  of 
such  University  studies  as  are  to  their  needs  and 
tastes,  receiving  such  special  instruction  as  is  not 
provided  by  the  University  from  the  three  teachers 
in  the  Bible  school.  To  these  students,  of  whom 
there  are  about  one  hundred,  and  their  Professors, 
another  hour  was  given  for  a  Round  Table  discus- 
sion of  the  City  Church  Problems,  the  work  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  and  problems  connected 
therewith. 

A  meeting"  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  held 
this  week,  gave  the  Commercial  Club  of  this  town 
an  opportunity  to  entertain  the  Board  at  dinner, 
where  Dean  Mumford,  of  the  Agricultural  depart- 
ment, told  them  of  the  large  triumphs  of  the  rail- 
road mission  trains,  which  carried  the  missionaries 
of  agriculture  up  and  down  the  leading  railroads  in 
Missouri  at  the  expense  of  the  same  lines,  with  two 
audience  cars  and  a  corps  of  six  talking  men  from 
the  University.  The  mysteries  of  corn  raising  and 
the  inspirations  of  the  barnyard  were  exploited  to 
the  school  children  who  welcomed  the  train  at  the 
stations,  and  to  the  men  and  women  from  the  farms 
who  flocked  to  see  and  to  hear. 

In  an  astonishingly  short  space  of  time  upwards 
of  ninety  thousand  people,  by  actual  count,  have 
passed  through  the  exhibition  this  spring.  The  rail- 
road systems  in  Missouri  are  vying  with  each  other 
in  the  work  of  sending  recruits  to  the  agricultural 
schools  of  this  University. 

At  this  dinner  the  Editor  of  Unity  had  a  chance 
to  revel  in  his  unenlightened  enthusiasm  for  the 
Jersey  cow  and  his  oft-times  unrecognized  title  to 
farmer  honors  as  an  aboriginal  granger. 

Between  times  I  have  been  able  to  take  a  "short 
course  in  agriculture,"  an  hour  and'a  half  in  length 
or  more.  In  that  time  I  have  learned  much  about 
the  hog  cholera  serum,  which  has  here  been  brought 
to  its  perfection  by  a  professor  in  this  institute. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  saved 
to  the  farmers  by  this  discovery.  At  a  (Jost  of 
about  thirty  cents,  a  hog  can  be  inoculated,  and  over 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  tliosc  thus  treated  are  ren- 


dered immune  to  the  costly  devastations  of  this 
fatal  disease.  "Present  company  excepted,  who  is 
the  most  famous  citizen  of  Missouri?"  was  the 
question  of  your  reporter.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  came  the  answer,  "Dame  Josephine," — the 
matronly  cow  owned  by  the  University.  The  cow 
that  for  a  time  held  the  world's  record  as  a  milker 
is  still  deservedly  famous.  Her  ladyship  has 
been  seen,  admired  and  petted  by  more  citizens  of 
Missouri  than  any  other  inhabitant  of  the  state. 
She  has  just  completed  a  triumphant  journey 
throughout  the  state,  in  her  own  private  car,  pro- 
tected by  a  heavy  accident  insurance  policy,  and  she 
has  "inspired"  (that  is  the  word  of  the  Professor) 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  farmers.  Indeed  the 
lady  looks  the  part  ascribed  to  her.  She  is  a  dig- 
nified, serene,  unspoiled  personality,  showing  health, 
strength,  generosity,  and  bovine  magnanimity  in 
every  line. 

But  this  royal  Holstein  does  not  monopolize  all 
the  honors  of  this  academic  barnyard.  Here  they 
will  show  you  six  Jerseys  who  have  each  exceeded 
the  record  of  700  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  And  the 
Jerseys  of  this  University  have  escaped  the  usual 
taunt  of  rival  breeders,  for  they  are  neither  small 
of  bone  nor  nervous  of  temperament,  but  are  strong, 
stately  and  contented-looking  creatures.  "Show  me 
the  most  perfect  type  of  Jersey  you  have,"  I  asked. 
"I  can't,"  replied  the  Professor,  "because  the  horns 
are  ofif,  and  they  constitute  an  important  element  in 
the  expert  grading  of  the  Jersey."  "Why  are  the 
horns  off?"  "We  de-horn  all  our  cows  to  keep  them 
from  ripping  up  one  another.  It  is  humane ;  it  is 
economical."  Thus  is  the  oft-repeated  argument  of 
the  Editor  of  Unity  for  the  de-horning  of  the  na- 
tions justified  at  this  scientific  center. 

The  University  of  Missouri  is  tucked  away  here, 
as  it  were,  on  one  of  the  byways  of  the  republic.  Its 
buildings  are  rusty  and  woefully  inadequate,  but 
its  campus  is  attractive ;  its  faculty  is  already  large 
and  notable ;  its  attendants  in  all  the  departments 
number  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  thousand  stu- 
dents. Its  history  reaches  back  before  and  through 
the  dark  and  bloody  days  of  war.  For  a  Western 
institution  it  is  already  venerable.  The  first  simple 
shaft  of  granite  placed  over  the  body  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  is  now  mounted  in  front  of  the  main  build- 
ing of  this  University,  having  been  placed  here  when 
a  more  stately  monument  was  erected  over  the  tomb 
at  Monticello.  This  was  deemed*  the  most  fitting 
place  to  preserve  the  interesting  relic,  here  on  the 
campus  of  the  first  great  free  state  institution  of 
learning  established  within  the  bounds  of  the  terri- 
tory secured  to  the  nation  by  the  pacific  patriot,  the 
great  Democrat,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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But  the  future  of  this  institution  is  more  inspiring 
than  its  past.  Here  is  being  gathered  a  splendid 
corps  of  teachers,  truly  cosmopolitan  in  character. 
The  youthful  President,  A.  Ross  Hill,  whom  the 
University  of  Minnesota  has  twice  coveted,  but 
failed  to  move,  was  born  in  Canada,  trained 
in  Cornell  and  elsewhere,  and  with  a  Wis- 
consin experience.  The  Dean  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  is  a  Michigan  man.  The  heads  of  the 
Chemical  Department,  of  the  Athletic  Department, 
and  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  are  Wisconsin  men, 
and  the  Universities  of  Alabama,  Tulane,  Har- 
vard, Iowa,  Chicago  and  many  others  have  been 
creamed  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  faculty 
of  this  institution,  led  by  the  young,  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  President,  who  is  honored  as  a  leader  and 
loved  as  a  comrade  by  the  student  body  as  well  as 
by  the  faculty. 

The  women  are  here  in  goodly  number,  perhaps 
representing  one-third  of  the  academic  department 
proper,  and  they  hold  an  'honorable  place  in  the 
faculty,  losing  none  of  their  graciousness  in  the 
successful  comradeship  and  competition  with  their 
brothers. 

Last  night  was  celebrated  the  one  worth-while 
frolic  of  the  year.  The  gymnasium  was  crowded, 
the  professors  played  ball,  the  young  men  did  wild 
stunts  on  the  trapeze,  the  young  women  sweetened 
and  made  gracious  the  jolly  occasion  with  their 
exquisite  folk  dancing,  and  the  wild  hoedown  quad- 
rille that  represented  the  old  dancing  of  the  back- 
woods was  not  out  of  place. 

I  hope  my  speaking  itinerary  is  at  an  end,  reach- 
ing as  it  has  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Columbia, 
Mo.,  touching  six  diflferent  points,  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue  through  Y.  M.  C.  A.  halls  and  Baptist 
Colleges  to  the  University  campus,  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  twenty-six  addresses  in  thirty  days. 

I  hope  now  to  obscure  myself  beyond  the  reach 
of  committees  and  enjoy  a  very  few  days  of  monas- 
tic isolation,  where  I  may  justify  the  claim  that  I 
was  on  a  vacation  and  that  I  shall  return  refreshed 
with  material  for  the  work  of  Unity  and  the  Lincoln 
Centre.  I  hope  to  reach  home  by  the  morning  of 
the  8th,  and  Sunday  morning,  April  9,  if  nothing 
prevents,  will  preach  the  promised  "Sermon  from 
the  South."  J.  LL.  J. 

Columbia,  Mo.,  April  1,  1911. 


TEARS 

Xot  in  the  time  of  pleasure 

Hope  dotli  set  her  bow; 
But  in  the  sky  of  sorrow, 

Over  the  vale  of  woe. 

Through  gloom  and  shadow  look  we 

On  beyond  the  years; 
The  soul  would  have  no  rainbow 

Had  thp  eyes  no  tears. 

— John  Vance  Cheney. 


THE  PULPIT 


Mothers  and  Temperance 


By  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Crookek 

Many  people  of  large  intelligence  and  good  inten- 
tions have  no  adequate  appreciation  of  the  drink 
curse ;  its  magnitude,  its  complexity,  its  gravity.  Al- 
though so  frequently  mentioned,  the  popular  igno- 
rance respecting  many  phases  of  the  temperance 
problem  is  amazing;  the  recent  scientific  discover- 
ies respecting  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  hu- 
man system  are  still  unknown  to  cultivated  people, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  masses.  The  average  man  in 
the  street  is  totally  unaware  of  the  baleful  influence 
of  the  liquor  power  over  newspapers  and  politicians. 
Students  of  social  problems  show,  as  a  rule,  surpris- 
ing indifference  to  this  chief  source  of  human  mis- 
eries. 

L  On  account  of  the  widespread  public  apathy, 
mothers  ought  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  fun- 
damental facts  respecting  the  evils  of  the  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages — not  the  obvious  and  disgusting 
evils  of  drunkenness,  but  of  its  so-called  moderate 
use,  even  the  use  of  beer  and  wine.  They  ought  to 
know  and  fully  realize  what  the  facts  mean :  That  the 
drink  habit  imposes  annually  upon  our  people  a 
financial  burden  five-fold  as  great  as  the  support  of 
our  army  and  navy;  that  the  wages  lost  through 
drink  would  soon  pay  our  national  debt ;  that  it  de- 
stroys or  lessens  the  industrial  efficiency  of  thou- 
sands of  workmen  every  year;  that  in  many  cities 
during  the  year  every  fifth  man  is  arrested  for  drunk- 
enness (not  counting  the  re-arrests)  ;  that  the  money 
paid  for  liquors  every  day  by  comparatively  poor 
workmen  in  our  nation  would  buy  a'  month's  supply 
of  flour  for  half  a  million  families ;  and  that  the  sa- 
loon is  the  greatest  enemy  of  good  homes  and  clean 
politics  in  the  land.  The  burdens  of  crime,  lunacy 
and  poverty  imposed  upon  the  public  by  drink,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  are  enormous.  The  amount  of 
disease  and  disaster  caused  by  beer  and  whisky  is 
simply  incalculable,  for  it  is  the  chief  producing 
cause  of  accidents  and  scourges  like  the  ^  "white 
plague."  All  these  evils,  to  mention  here  only  the 
most  obvious  and  leaving  vintouched  the  moral  feat- 
ures of  the  problem,  mothers  ought  fully  and  clearly 
to  understand  and  appreciate.  Ignorance  or  indif- 
ference respecting  so  great  a  matter  is  a  crime 
against  posterity. 

II.  Mothers  ought  to  understand  the  injurious 
eflfects  of  alcohol  when  used  in  so-called  moderation, 
especially  during  the  pre-natal  period.  Recent  investi- 
gations have  placed  the  matter  in  clear  light  and  em  ■ 
phasized  the  serious  results  of  parental  indulgences. 
The  physical  condition  of  the  race  is  at  stake.  The 
threatened  degeneracy,  felt  in  Italy,  Germany. 
France,  and  England,  is  by  no  means  due  to  the  in- 
temperance of  the  fathers,  and  serious  harm  is  done, 
although  the  mothers  stop  far  short  of  drunkenness. 
The  use  of  small  amounts  of  stimulants  during  this 
period  may  cause  untold  injury  to  the  child.  Every 
mother  ought  to  know  the  facts  demonstrated  bv 
Professor  Hodge,  of  Clark  LTniversity,  in  his  experi- 
ments upon  does.  She  oueht  also  to  study  the  ap- 
palling conclusions  set  forth  at  the  London  congress 
on  alcoholism  by  Dr.  Laitinen,  of  Finland,  who 
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showed,  from  a  study, of  20,000  infants,  how  the  pa- 
rental use  of  liquors  led  to  an  astonishing  increase 
of  mortality. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  ought  to  counteract 
the  unfortunate  increase  of  drinking  among  women, 
which  has  recently  become  noticeable ;  and  it  ought 
to  equip  mothers  with  efifective  warnings  that  will 
help  to  keep  their  daughters  from  marrying  men  in 
the  habit  of  drinking.  In  the  metropolitan  district 
where  these  words  are  written,  2,000  children  are 
born  every  year  who  enter  life  with  a  serious  handi- 
cap, a  weakened  constitution  or  a  criminal  tendency, 
on  account  of  the  drink  habits  of  the  parents.  The 
fact  is  surely  appalling ! 

III.  It  is  well  for  mothers  to  put  in  practice  the 
teachings  of  medical  science  that,  in  the  little  ill- 
nesses that  come  to  them  and  their  children,  there  is 
always,  on  the  whole,  some  better  remedy  than  an 
alcoholic  stimulant.  Many  times  a  little  liquor  does 
apparently  work  like  a  charm.  But  something  else 
would  have  accomplished  the  same  result  without 
entailing  the  serious  consequences  which  follow  the 
use  of  the  alcohol.  If  one  is  in  a  chill  from  exposure, 
hot  water  is  better  than  whisky.  So,  in  a  hundred 
cases,  it  is  far  wiser  to  do  something  else  than  to  use 
the  old-fashioned,  but  now  discredited  "toddy." 
Especially  ought  mothers  to  avoid  all  use  of  "patent 
medicines,"  which  generally  contain  liquor  or  opium. 

In  the  past,  resort  was  made  to  liquor  for  almost 
everything :  to  cure  all  aches  and  pains ;  to  ward  off 
disease ;  to  protect  against  cold  and  heat ;  to  prepare 
for  unusual  exertion  ;  to  rest  from  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion ;  to  drown  sorrow  and  distress.  We  now 
know  that  in  every  such  incident  of  life  the  use  of 
liquor  is  not  only  harmful  but  deceptive.  The  help 
which  it  seems  to  give  is  in  reality,  as  a  rule,  per- 
manent injury.  The  momentary  relief  or  exhilara- 
tion is  followed  by  serious  reactions.  The  wise 
mother  will,  therefore,  from  now  on,  refrain  from 
using  liquors  as  medicines,  not  only  in  order  to  set 
a  better  example,  but  to  save  herself  and  her  family. 

IV.  Mothers  need  to  be  well  grounded  in  certain 
basic  facts  respecting  alcohol,  not  only  that  they 
may  be  wise  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  lives,  but 
that  they  may  be  able  to  speak  with  authority  to 
their  children  and  to  others  : 

(a)  That  the  use  of  all  light  liquors,  even  in  so- 
called  moderation,  not  only  directly  produces  many 
diseases,  but  increases  one's  liability  of  contracting 
other  diseases,  while  it  decreases  the  probability  of 
recovery,  rendering  medicines  less  effective. 

(b)  That  in  the  field  of  athletics  and  wherever 
quick  and  accurate  actions  of  body  and  mind  are  re- 
quired, stimulants  are  prohibited.  For  the  same 
reason,  their  use  is  being  discouraged  in  all  armies 
and  navies.  The  demand  is  becoming  general  that 
all  men  engaged  in  hazfardous  employments  must  be 
abstainers. 

(c)  That  all  who  enter  a  professional  or  industrial 
career  today  start  with  a  serious  handicap  if  addicted 
to  drink.  The  discrimination  in  the  world's  work 
against  such  persons  is  constantly  growing,  because 
people  do  not  wish  to  ris.k  life  and  property  in  the 
hands  of  inefficient  persons.  And  a  man  who  drinks 
even  small  quantities  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  less 
safe  than  the  abstainer. 

(d)  That  so  clearly  has  it  been  demonstrated  that 
alcohol  is  a  life-destroyer  instead  of  a  life-giver,  that 


railroads,  commercial  houses,  insurance  companies, 
and  great  industrial  concerns  are  more  and  more 
putting  up  a  bar  against  those  who  drink  liquors. 

By  a  wise  use  of  a  multitude  of  facts  along  these 
and  similar  lines,  which  may  be  graphically  stated 
and  driven  home  by  innumerable  illustrations,  the 
mothers  of  our  land  can  in  a  few  years  make  a  mighty 
revolution  in  the  habits  of  our  people — a  revolution 
that  would  contribute  much  to  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  If  mothers 
were  equipped  with  these  facts,  they  could  be  effect- 
ively used  in  many  a  casual  remark  and  made  more 
productive  of  good  results  than  any  direct  preach- 
ment. Often  the  richest  harvesl*  comes  from  seed- 
truths  unobtrusively  dropped  into  young  minds  with 
no  apparent  intent  to  dictate  or  instruct. 

V.  One  other  thing  the  alert  and  thoughtful 
mother  can  easily  do ;  and  while  the  method  is  sim- 
ple, the  results  will  be  abundant  and  beneficent.  Let 
her  see  to  it  that  the  right  kind  of  temperance  litera- 
ture is  always  close  at  hand  in  the  living  room  of  the 
home.  Very  little  may  be  said  about  it ;  perhaps 
best,  if  nothing  at  all.  But  let  it  be  there  to  create 
an  atmosphere  and  make  its  impression.  Something 
of  this  sort  is  especially  needed  today  to  offset  the 
false  teachings  and  implications  of  general  litera- 
ture on  this  subject.  Even  the  masterpieces  of  po- 
etry and  fiction  written  previous  to  the  present  age, 
to  say  nothing  of  what  is  now  printed,  are  full  of 
the  direct  and  indirect  commendations  of  the  use  of 
liquors.  The  young  reader  gets  the  impression  that 
to  drink  is  the  common  habit,  not  only  of  the  low 
and  vulgar,  but  also  of  all  gentlemen ;  and  that  all 
great  men,  if  they  did  not  get  drunk,  did  indulge 
somewhat.  He  naturally  infers  that  drinking  is  a 
manly  habit,  necessary  to  robust  health,  good  man- 
ners, and  a  pleasant  life. 

An  antidote  to  this  poison  in  the  literature  of  the 
past  ought  to  be  present  in  the  home.  And  the  wise 
mother  will  see  to  it  that  attractive  pamphlets  and 
periodicals,  giving  the  real  facts  respecting  the  in- 
numerable evils  due  to  the  drink  habit,  are  always 
at  hand.  These  will  be  found  effective  and  needed 
aids  to  Christian  nurture  in  the  family.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  this  temperance 
literature.  But  there  are  a  number  of  sources  from 
which  material  of  this  kind,  attractive  and  trust- 
worthy, may  be  obtained  at  small  expense,  and  some 
admirable  things  are  distributed  free.  In  this  con- 
nection allow  me  to  commend  most  heartily  Dr. 
Jones'  "On  the  Firing  Line,"  simple,  direct,  attrac- 
tive, comprehensive  and  persuasive. 

Roslindolc.  Boston. 


A  Fight  for  the  Children 

Reduced  to  specific  human  terms.  Chicago's  fight 
for  righteousness  is  a  fight  for  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  the  children.  That  they  should  be  well-born  and 
properly  reared  is  our  chief  concern  and  our  only 
safety.  How  nearly  we  are  realizing  a  "square  deal" 
for  every  child  one  may  judge  for  himself  by  observ- 
ing the  home,  school,  street,  shop,  amusement  and 
church  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

The  child,  then,  quite  unknown  to  himself,  is  the 
wager  in  a  mighty  battle.  He  figures  largely  in  the 
effort  of  the  wage  earner  to  improve  his  lot  and  in  the 
endeavor  of  the  employer  to  increase  his  profits.  On 
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the  one  hand  the  700  churches  of  various  faiths  make 
some  effort  to  bring  him  up  "in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord,"  and  on  the  other,  ten  saloons 
to  every  church  flaunt  their  gilded  invitations  to  indul- 
gence and  debauchery.  On  the  one  hand  the  home,  often 
restricted,  hard-pressed  and  near  its  dissolution,  tries 
pitifully  to  keep  him  still  within  its  weakening  em- 
brace, while  on  the  other  hand,  the  sensational  pic- 
tures and  the  vulgar  vaudeville  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  nickel  shows,  offer  excitement  and  a  taste 
of  life.  And  daily  from  40,000  to  50,000  children  of 
Chicago  drink  at  these  fountains  of  sensation. 

The  public  schools — some  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-nine in  number — make  their  noble  and  tireless 
fight  for  childhood,  and  the  public  dance  halls,  equal 
in  number,  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  saloon  for  the 
breaking  down  of  morality  and  decency.  As  recruit 
ing  stations  for  the  saloon  and  as  schools  in  loafing, 
obscenity,  and  crime,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six 
pool-rooms  run  night  and  day  without  limit,  seven 
days,  a  week.  The  law  says  that  no  minor  under 
eighteen  years  shall  even  be  permitted  in  such  prem- 
ises, but  this  law  has  been  trampled  into  insensibility. 

Orphaned  with  respect  to  any  real  homestead,  ex- 
ploited by  insane  industrialism,  and  dazed  by  the  city's 
whirl  and  glitter,  3,889  of  our  Chicago  children  fell 
into  the  criminal  class  during  the  past  year.  These  are 
under  seventeen  years  of  age.  Under  twenty  years 
of  age  our  annual  product  is  10,447,  and'under  twenty- 
five,  25,549.  We  need  to  put  up.  a  fight  for  these  chil- 
dren and  for  that  vast  number  who,  while  not  fall- 
ing into  criminality,  nevertheless  fall  far  short  of  their 
best  development  and  their  greatest  social  worth. 

Probably  the  most  significant  crystallization  of  sen- 
timent and  effort  for  Chicago's  children  will  be  found 
in  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  of  which  Mrs. 
Joseph  T.  Bowen  is  president.  The  work  of  this 
organization,  which  cared  for  4,305  children's  cases  in 
1910,  and  through  its  ofticers  made  17,043  visits  in 
behalf  of  children,  is  divided  into  three  parts: — inves- 
tigation, repression  and  construction.  The  following 
items  characterize  its  most-  important  work. 

Under  tlie  Lead  of  investigation  are  included  tlje  personal 
histories  of  200  department  store  girls,  with  the  physical  and 
moral  conditions  existing  in  most  of  the  department  stores  in 
the  city.  This  study  was  made  primarily  in  order  to  find  out 
what  recreation  was  possible  for  shop  girls,  the  home  sur- 
roundings of  100  juvenile  court  children  being  studied  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  home  factors  contributed  to  their  delin- 
quency. 

The  lake  excursion  boats  were  studied.  The  situation  was 
most  deplorable — hundreds  of  very  young  boys  and  girls  cross- 
ing the  lake  bent  on  "sprees,"  indulged  in  orgies  impossible 
to  describe.  The  report  of  this  investigation  has  aroused  the 
interest  of  a  number  of  business  men  and  the  task  of  changing 
these  conditions  has  been  taken  up  by  a  committee  of  the 
Union  League  Club.  During  the  Grant  Park  encampment  last 
summer  it  was  found  that  dozens  of  very  young  girls,  many  of 
them  under  14  years  of  age,  were  frequenting  the  camp  and 
spending  the  night  with  the  soldiers.  Also  that  disorderly 
hotels  and  rooming  houses  were  being  patronized  by  soldiers 
accompanied  by  the  same  girls.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
association  an  order  was  given  forbidding  women  in  the  park 
after  6  p.  m., — an  order  which  was  strictly  enforced, — and  a 
plain  clothes  xnan  was  stationed  at  the  door  of  every  disor- 
derly hotel,  who  turned  back  all  soldiers  accompanied  by 
young  girls.  A  study  of  Riverview  Park  showed  that  there 
were  a  number  of  very  objectionable  features.  Through  the 
co-operation  of  the  police  the  elimination  of  improper  enter- 
tainment was  obtained.  The  outlying  beer  gardens  were  in- 
vestigated and  were  found  to  contain  many  young  boys  and 
girls.  The  working  conditions  of  the  girls  in  the  news  stands 
in  elevated  stations  were  frequently  found  to  be  dangerous  to 
both  health  and  morals. 


The  dance  halls  of  the  city — 266  licensed  and  100  not  licensed 
are  at  the  present  time  being  invPHtigate<l.    When  all  of 
the  data  are  collected  an  efl'ort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  city 
ordinance  which  will  tend  to  prevent  tlie  sale  of  liquor  and 
the  elimination  of  other  objectionable  features. 

Finding  that  two  young  girls  were  assaulted  on  a  street  at 
night,  an  investigation  was  made,  which  showed  that  numbers 
of  young  children  were  to  be  found  on  the  streets  between 
the  hours  of  2  and  4  in  the  morning.  Many  restaurants  and 
all-night  lunch  rooms  were  giving  away  broken  scraps  of  food 
at  this  time  and  needy  parents  were  sending  their  children 
for  this  food.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  various  places  and  the 
liour  of  distribution  changed  to  7  o'clock. 

The  repressive  work  done  during  the  year  includes: 

The  formation  of  a  censorship  bureau  resulted  from  reports 
made  on  the  conditions  existing  in  Chicago's  335  theaters. 

An  aggressive  campaign  is  conducted  against  selling  liquor 
1o  minors.  Already  590  saloonkeepers  have  been  prosecuted 
and  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors  has  been  discouraged  by 
167  prosecutions. 

Two  and  a  half  million  obscene  postal  cards  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  162  persons  prosecuted  for  selling  them. 

The  use  of  gambling  slot-machines  has  been  greatly  reduced 
and  many  of  those  keeping  such  machines  have  been  put  out 
of  business. 

The  waiting  rooms  of  some  of  the  department  stores  were 
found  to  be  frequented  by  panderers.  Twenty  of  these  men 
and  women  have  been  prosecuted  and  convicted.  Through 
the  efforts  of  this  organization  nine  of  these  waiting  rooms 
have  been  supplied  with  more  and  better  matrons. 

Parents  who  have  contributed  to  the  delinquency  of  their 
children  have  been  dealt  with  in  2,243  cases  during  the  past 
year.  Many  of  these  parents  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  responsibilities.  • 

Under  the  head  of  constructive  work  the  following  are  rep- 
resentative of  what  the  organization  is  trying  to  do: 

The  Chicago  Girls'  Club  has  been  organized  and  meets  every 
night  in  the  office  of  the  association.  Each  evening  is  de- 
voted to  a  different  purpose,  one  being  industrial,  another 
gymnastic  dancing,  another  singing,  etc. 

Ten  other  girls'  clubs  and  nine  boys'  clubs  have  been  organ- 
ized and  are  maintained  hv  the  local  leagues. 

The  registered  gardens  supervised  during  the  last  season 
numberpd  1,943. 

A  bathing  beach  was  opened  on  the  North  Side  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Lincoln  Park  board,  where  2.000  boys  bathed 
the  first  day.  and  a  study  of  the  shore  on  the  South  Side  was 
made  and  the  agitation  for  proper  access  to  Lake  Michigan 
greatly  strengthened. 

The  movement  for  the  use  of  public  school  buildings  as  so- 
cial and  recreation  centers  outside  of  school  hours  was  started 
by  this  organization.  Last  winter  two  schools  were  opened. 
Through  the  active  interest  of  the  school  board  there  are  a 
dozen  or  more  schools'  being  used  at  the  present  time.  A 
boy's  brass  band  of  40  pieces  has  been  organized.  A  social 
center  has  been  made  out  of  a  disused  depot  along  the  Illinois 
Central  tracks.  Another  center  is  being  maintained  on  Went- 
worth  avenue.  A  number  of  churches  have  been  induced  to 
keep  open  house  every  evening  in  the  week.  Several  reading 
rooms  have  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  city  and 
are  kept  supplied  with  books  and  magazines.  A  girls'  rest 
room  is  maintained  in  South  Chicago.  Last  summer  a  house 
was  maintained  in  the  country  which  was  kept  filled  with 
working  girls.  Hiking  parties  were  organized  for  tramps  » 
into  the  country  and  many  pjroups  of  boys  were  taken  to 
base-ball  games  as  rewards  of  merit. 

The  organization  has  brought  about  several  reforms  in  the 
municipal  court — has  secured  a  rule  barring  boys  and  girls 
under  17  from  attendance  in  court  rooms  during  the  trials  of 
criminal  cases  and  provided  that  girls  acting  as  witnesses 
should  be  attended  by  a  matron  when  interviewed  by  the  prose- 
cuting attorney.  The  new  court  of  Domestic  Relations  has 
been  established  as  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  of  this  organi- 
zation. Other  matters  under  consideration  at  the  present 
time  include  the  appointment  of  a  woman  city  physician,  the 
provision  of  a  hospital  room  at  the  criminal  court  building 
and  12  assistant  police  matrons,  who  will  take  children  to 
and  from  institutions  and  the  juvenile  court. 

Maps  showing  the  destructive  and  constructive  agencies  of 
Chicago  affecting  the  welfare  of  children  have  been  made,  so 
that  when  there  is  a  complaint  regardincr  a  family  it  is  only 
necessary  to  look  at  the  map  in  order  to  see  by  what  influences 
it  has  been  surrounded.  A  manual  of  the  laws  pertaining  to 
children  and  a  list  of  institutions  dealing  with  children  has 
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been  published.  Recognizvig  the  fact  that  newly  arrived  im- 
migrants are  ignorant  of  our  city  ordinances,  the  association 
has  had  cards  printed  in  various  languages  warning  parents 
not  to  allow  their  children  on  the  railroad  tracks;  warning 
junk  dealers  not  to  buy  things  from  children;  warning  pool- 
room keepers  that  minors  must  be  excluded;  likewise  tobac- 
conists and  saloonkeepers  against  operating  in  violation  of 
the  law.  The  ambition  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
is  that  thero  should  not  be  a  single  child  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago in  need  of  help  or  protection  who  is  compelled  to  go  with- 
out it.  With  the  hearty  support  of  interested  citizens  this 
ambition  will  be  realized. 

But  the  most  earnest  co-operation  of  the  churches 
is  needed.  Each  church  should  have  a  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Committee  to  promote  the  work  of  child  wel- 
fare, and  all  church  members  should  be  trained  to 
report  promptly  all  conditions  or  ofifenses  that  menace 
chilcWiood  to  Mrs.  James  A.  Britton,  superintendent, 
816  South  Halsted  street.  Telephone,  Monroe  5788. 
For  the  guidance  of  such  committees  a  Manual  of 
Juvenile  Laws  will  be  furnished  by  the  Association, 
and  for  the  instruction  of  the  churches  speakers  will 
be  provided  when  requested. 

Arj,AN  iionKN,  Field  Secretary. 


The  Point  of  View 


One  of  our  own  poets  has  a  line  about  seeing 
things  steadily  and  seeing  them  whole.  A  great 
deal  of  mischief  is  done  when  we  shirk  the 
duty  of  seeing  things  whole.  Occasionally  our  fel- 
low man  vexes  us  by  listening  to  half  of  our  remark 
and  confining  his  discussion  to  the  selected  half. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  we  uttered 
it,  but  we  claim  to  be  misrepresented.  What  we 
meant  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole,  not  in  the  part. 
The  half  of  our  loaf,  we  discover,  was  worse  than 
none.  University  lecturers  insist  that  the  student 
shall  take  continuous  notes,  for  they  have  had  dire 
experiences  with  students  who  appropriate  from  a 
book  or  a  lecture  only  what  agrees  with  the  learn- 
er's incomplete  frame  of  mind.  While  the  treatise 
and  the  lecture  course  aim  to  build  up  an  orderly 
and  systematic  presentation  of  the  organized  knowl- 
edge produced  by  the  concerted  labors  of  many  men 
in  many  generations,  the  vain  student  has  an  eye 
and  an  ear  only  for  something  that  seems  important 
to  him  in  his  still  imperfect  state  of  appreciation. 
His  note  book  or  his  memory  contain  in  the  end 
only  certain  shreds  and  patches  that  happened  to  be 
congenial  to  his  limited  culture  and  limited  sym- 
pathy. Since  a  lack  of  humility  and  docility  made 
him  establish  his  own  rawness  as  the  standard  of 
value,  he  seldom  discovers  that  what  he  has  thus  put 
together  is  but  a  sorry  caricature  of  the  real  sci- 
ence. 

We  who  censure  such  a  student  are  too  often 
guilty  of  the  same  crude  error  in  receiving  the  di- 
vine instruction.  The  whole  vast  world  is  pouring 
its  influences  upon  us  and  signaling  to  us  its  infinitely 
rich  meanings,  yet  we  select  as  significant  only  par- 
ticular things  that,  make  our  keener  pleasure  or  our 
keener  pain  and  rashly  deem  that  the  sum  of  these 
fragments  is  a  true  version  of  life  and  the  world. 
We  proceed  then  to  formulate  problems  concerning 
nature  or  God  and  pass  judgment  upon  the  universe 
without  a  suspicion  that  the  problems  may  exist  only 
because  of  our  scrappy  attention  and  our  piecemeal 
selective  interest.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  be  as 
humble  as  St.  Paul  and  frankly  admit  that  we  know- 


in  part  and  prophesy  in  part. 

A  certain  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  was 
characterized  by  a  Catholic  priest  as  the  speech  of 
the  city  man  ignorant  of  country  life ;  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  peasant's  Easter  song.  Certainly  from 
slum  life  in  Whitechapel  or  the  dingy  facts  of  the 
Bowery  one  can  frame  generalizations  about  the 
universe  that  seem  wholly  baseless  in  green  country 
lanes.  The  fearful  misery  made  by  a  small  group 
of  greedy  men  in  a  corner  of  industrial  life  is  unde- 
niable and  fearful  fact,  but  after  all  it  is  a  poor  start- 
ing point  for  theories  about  God  and  God's  world. 
Beyond  this  man-made  sordidness  lie  the  spring- 
time meadows  and  the  ecstasy  of  birds  singing  in 
the  morning  sunshine.  When  the  sting  of  village 
gossip  begins  to  shape  our  interpretation  of  life  and 
of  the  scene  of  life,  it  is  time  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to 
the  silent  and  solemn  hills  and  let  their  calm  nobil- 
ity enter  into  our  mood  or  to  win  the  secret  of  the 
sandy  desert's  austere  beauty  or  feel  the  incalcu- 
lable majesty  of  the  unconfined  ocean. 

Possibly  our  village  disappointments  and  scanty 
income  have  made  us  feel  like  a  worm  of  the  dust 
and  indulge  in  the  worm's  philosophy,  but  it  is  also 
possible  by  travel  or  imagination  to  see  ourselves  in 
the  wonderful  whole,  and  cry, 

"Wliat  a  thing  for  a  worm  of  the  dust 
To  be  in  the  plan  at  all!" 

We  have  all  heard  large  statements  about  the 
universe  that  have  come  out  of  chemical  laborato- 
ries and  we  have  been  much  impressed  until  we 
have  remembered  that  chemists  select  only  certain 
bits  and  processes  out  of  the  rich  totality  and  ig- 
nore the  rest.  A  lover's  feeling  about  life  is  some- 
thing very  dififerent.  A  small  real  estate  speculator 
who  is  also  a  ward  politician  may  be  quite  confident 
that  the  universe  is  unmoral,  but  perhaps  it  is 
safer  to  listen  to  men  of  'wider  views,  like  Socrates 
or  Kant  or  Emerson.  In  our  own  day  philosophy 
as  an  interpretation  of  the  whole  universe  some- 
times talks  in  terms  of  the  modern  industrial  diffi- 
culties and  selects  those  values  and  aspects  of  the 
world-marvel  that  can  be  related  to  capital  and  labor, 
strikes  and  lock-outs,  frenzied  finance  and  bad  hous- 
ing. These  are  all  real  elements,  but  we  can  all 
think  of  forgotten  data.  The  power  of  the  capi- 
talist or  of  the  labor  union  may  seem  so  great  that 
we  leave  the  divine  power  out  of  the  reckoning.  The 
sordidness  of  man's  luxury  or  penury  may  make  us 
bitter  against  Providence.  Then  it  is  time  to  recall 
our  defective  student  with  his  selective  attention  and 
humbly  resolve  to  look  at  a  number  of  other  things, 
beautiful  and  inspiring  things,  spiritual  facts  and 
natural  facts,  vast  and  thrilling  values  in  the  di- 
vine creation.  The  interpretation  and  the  faith 
shaped  by  this  larger  reckoning  will  be  very  diflfer- 
ent  from  that  of  tlie  industrial  pragmatist. 

There  is  bitter  sorrow  in  the  world  and  tribula- 
tion and  death.  When  the  moment  of  anguish 
comes,  the  sufferer  wavers  with  doubt — the  good- 
ness of  God  is  no  longer  clear  to  him.  But  the  suf- 
ferer finds  after  a  while  that  the  pain  has  revealed  to 
liim  tlic  infinitude  of  his  own  human  love,  the  spir- 
ituality of  his  own  nature,  the  irresistible  power  of 
deeper  yearnings  unfclt  before.  Sorrow  revealed 
him  to  himself  as  a  spiritual  being  with  a  need  and 
a  capacity  for  the  spiritual  infinite.    The  very  sor- 
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row  made  him  aware  of  his  relations  to  a  divine  or- 
der. The  man  who  for  the  moment  felt  so  blighted 
by  his  pain  begins  to  dimly  discern  that  God  com- 
munes with  man  through  sorrow — and  that  suifer- 
ing  is  a  sacrament  provided  by  divine  goodness.  He 
will  not  profess  even  then  to  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  every  lot  of  man,  but  he  has  won  the 
meek  and  teachable  spirit  that  can  have  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  whole  order — an  order  of  which  we 
have  but  fragmentary  apprehensions.  It  is  another 
blessed  hour  when  some  shabby  or  commonplace  ob- 
ject becomes  the  means  of  our  seeing  the  beauty  that 
is  everywhere,  a  revelation  of  the  unity  that  shim- 
mers through  all  the  dull,  disordered  things  and  re- 
creates them  in  higher  values.  Even  if  we  cannot 
make  that  intuition  into  a  knowledge  serviceable 
for  logic,  it  is  still  substantial  and  secure  for  our 
certainty  of  a  whole  that  is  eternal  and  complete  and 
satisfying  to  the  deepest  and  most  intimate  craving. 

FRANCIS  A.  CHRISTIIC. 


standing  Up  for  Jesus 


Precision  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture  is  per- 
haps less  important  than  it  was  in  other  days  when 
scripture  was  the  infallible  word  of  God  and  had  to  be 
written  with  a  capital  "S,"  but  happily  there  remains 
with  us  an  inclination  to  stand  by  the  "old  masters  ' 
when  we  can.  Mr.  West,  in  Unity  of  March  16,  seems 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  saying,  "To  him  that 
hath  will  be  given,"  etc.,  was  uttered  with  reference 
to  the  power  to  comprehend  things.  In  that  applica- 
tion the  saying  is  obviously  sound.  The  well-stored 
mind  is  the  mind  into  which  something  more  is  always 
being  taken,  while  the  empty  head  is  the  hardest  head 
of  all  to  get  anything  into,  makes  tlie  poorest  use  of 
what  it  does  hold,  and  so  is  apt  to  lose  even  that.  Thus 
of  all  intellectual  and  spiritual  attainments  the  saying- 
is  unquestionably  true.  Not  vmlikely  it  was  used  illus- 
tratively as  applying  to  material  things  in  the  then 
existing  and  still  existing  social  order,  where  it  is 
equally  true.  No  one  nefds  to  be  told  that  riches  flow 
freely  to  the  rich,  while  the  poor  are  often  deprived 
of  what  little  they  have.  Certainly,  if  the  saying  is 
illustrative,  Jesus  is  drawing  the  illustration  from 
things  as  they  are,  not  from  things  as  they  ought  to 
be,  not  from  conditions  in  his  ideal  kingdom.  The 
auxiliary  "shall,"  so  often  used  where  "will"  would  do 
better,  is  misleading,  as  it  seems  to  imply  a  compul- 
sory law. 

Mr.  West,  I  trust,  will  excuse  me  for  wishing  to 
"stand  up  for  Jesus." 

Kenosha,  March  27,  1911.  newton  mann. 


In  recent  years  the  cry  has  been  rising  for  a  simpler 
life.  It  is  a  voice  in  the  wilderness ;  in  the  din  and 
clatter  of  our  complex  civilization  it  seems  faint  and  far 
off,  but  it  is  making  itself  heard.  In  these  artificialities 
and  extravagances  the  soul  is  enfeebled  and  belittled, 
and  the  national  vigor  is  lost.  If  we  want  to  save 
our  nation  from  decay  we  must  learn  to  live  a  simpler 
life.  And  this  change  will  not  be  wrought  out  by 
evolutionary  processes ;  it  means  revolution  rather ; 
not  by  violence,  we  may  trust,  but  certainly  by  choice, 
by  ef¥ort,  by  struggle  and  resistance  we  shall  turn 
back  these  tides  of  materialism,  and  lead  the  current 
of  our  national  life  into  safer  channels. — lVasInngto)i 
Gladden. 


The  Coon-Hunter's  Revenge 


Everybody  in  town  knew  Sam  Crocker  and  loved 
him  too,  for  beneath  his  old  broad-brimmed  hat  and 
behind  his  long  grizzled  beard  was  one  of  the  truest 
men  that  ever  lived.  Sam,  who  was  a  prosperous 
country  merchant,  passionately  loved  out-ot-door  life. 
He  would  work  on  his  store  books  far  into  the  night 
in  order  to  leave  his  business  for  a  day's  hunting  or 
fishing. 

One  morning  Sam  rose  long  before  daylight,  ate  a 
hearty  breakfast  of  ham,  cof¥ee,  etc.,  and  by  sunrise 
was  ready  for  action.  Taking  his  gun  and  dogs,  our 
hero  started  for  the  woods.  The  dogs  were  not  so 
trusty  as  the  gun.  They  were  young  and  impulsive, 
and  were  as  anxious  to  follow  a  back  track  as  to  run 
in  the  right  direction. 

On  this  particular  morning  fortune  'favored  Sam. 
A  scent  was  almost  immediately  picked  up  and,  with 
eager  barks,  the  dogs  bounded  away  into  the  forest. 
After  awhile  the  trail  led  to  an  old  dead  tree,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  dogs  leaped  and  yelped.  Looking 
up  into  the  hollow  trunk,  Sam  could  see  two  glowing 
eyes,  and  the  old  hunter  congratulated  himself  that 
he  had  treed  a  coon  and  that  the  prey  was  within  his 
grasp. 

The  best  tactics  seemed  to  be  to  smoke  the  animal 
Dut.  Sam  therefore  started  a  fire  on  which  he  piled 
wet  leaves  in  order  to  produce  a  dense  smoke.  But  in 
spite  of  the  suffocating  fumes  which  poured  up 
through  the  hollow  tree,  his  coonship  seemed  to  be 
unmoved.  Sam  could  see  the  bright  eyes  always  in 
the  same  place  as  at  first.  So,  after  wasting  half  an 
hour  in  this  vain  endeavor,  the  besieger  was  obliged 
to  abandon  this  plan  of  attack. 

From  not  far  away  the  sound  of  axes  came  ringing 
through  the  forest.  Leaving  the  dogs  to  guard  the 
tree,  Sam  went  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  and  soon 
spied  some  wood-choppers  hard  at  work.  He  struck 
a  bargain  with  these  men  to  cut  down  the  coon  tree. 
It  was  only  after  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  brisk 
assault  with  sharp  axes  that  the  giant  stub  surrendered 
to  the  woodsmen  and  came  toppling  over.  As  it  fell, 
the  hollow  trunk  crashed  against  a  rock  and  broke. 
Then,  to  the  amazement  of  Sam  Crocker,  who  stood 
with  gun  ready  to  shoot,  no  coon  was  to  be  seen.  But 
instead,  at  the  place  where  the  glowing  eyes  had  been, 
there  were  two  small  knot-holes  through  which  the 
sun-light  had  been  streaming  into  the  dark  interior  of 
the  trunk. 

In  some  way  the  local  newspapers  got  hold  of  the 
incident  and  published  an  account  of  Sam  Crocker's 
famous  coon  hunt.  Thereafter  Sam's  friends  never 
tired  of  solemnly  consulting  him  as  to  the  best  method 
of  capturing  coons.  And  at  every  public  banquet 
some  sly  allusion  was  sure  to  be  made  to  coon-hunting 
and  coon-hunters. 

Even  the  young  parson,  who  was  one  of  Sam's 
closest  friends,  could  not  refrain  from  taking  a  hand 
in  hunting  the  coon-hunter.  The  irresistible  tempta- 
tion came  one  day  when  the  young  minister  saw  on  a 
soap-counter  a  cake  of  black  soap  that  was  an  exact 
imitation  of  a  negro  baby.  The  dominie  bought  this, 
wrapped  the  little  "coon"  in  tissue  paper  and  packed 
it  carefully  in  cotton  in  a  jewel-case.  The  jewel-case 
was  placed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  this  box  in  a  second, 
the  second  in  a  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  nested  boxes 
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filled  a  huge  box  that  was  obtained  from  a  florist. 
This,  with  some  hay  for  filling,  was  packed  in  a  dry- 
goods  case. 

On  Christmas  day  the  parson  expressed  the  box  to 
Sam,  instructing  the  expressman  to  deliver  it  just  be- 
fore the  dinner  hour  when  a  large  number  of  relatives 
and  friends  would  be  assembled  at  Sam's  home  for 
Christmas  festivities.  The  expressman  faithfully 
carried  out  his  instructions.  Sam  decided  to  unpack 
the  case  at  once.  Boards  were  pried  off  and  box  af- 
ter box  opened  until,  at  last,  the  jewel-case  was 
reached. 

By  this  time  everybody  was  on  tip-toe  with  excite- 
ment. What  could  it  be  that  was  in  this  mysterious 
case  which  had  been  packed  with  such  infinite  care? 
Sam  carefully  opened  the  jewel-case,  took  out  the 
cotton,  unwrapped  the  tissue  paper  and  found — the 
soap  pickaninny !  Accompanying  it  was  a  card  on 
which  was  written,  "Santa  Claus's  gift  to  the  mighty 
coon-hunter, — the  long  lost  coon !  Merry  Christmas 
to  Sam  Crocker !  And  may  his  friends  be  merry 
also !"  And  they  were.  A  roar  of  laughter  went  up 
in  which  Sam  joined  as  merrily  as  the  merriest.  It 
was  indeed  a  "Merry  Christmas"  in  that  house.  All 
through  the  dinner  and  until  the  party  broke  up  late 
in  the  evening,  the  "long  lost  coon"  was  the  ever-re- 
curring subject  of  conversation  and  of  numberless 
jokes,  while  the  soap  "coon"  grinned  backed  unceas- 
ingly from  his  post  of  honor  on  the  table. 

The  next  morning  Sam  and  the  parson  arose  "be- 
fore breakfast"  and  started  early  on  a  fox  hunt.  As 
soon  as  they  were  tucked  snugly  into  the  old  sleigh. 
Sam  said :  "Say,  John  Robbins  played  a  mighty  good 
joke  on  me  yesterday."  And  then  he  narrated  the 
whole  st^ry,  graphically  describing  the  opening  of  the 
Christmas  box  and  the  hilarity  which  followed.  "Yes, 
that  was  a  mighty  good  joke  on  me,  but  Til  get  even 
with  John.  You  wait."  "It  surely  was  a  good  joke, 
and  it  was  just  like  John  to  hatch  up  such  a  scheme," 
admitted  the  parson  innocently. 

On  the  second  inorning  after  Christmas,  Sam  and 
the  parson  again  started  forth.  When  the  hunters 
were  well  rolled  up  in  buffalo,  and  old  Daisy  was 
headed  for  JNIoose  Hill,  Sam  ejaculated,  "Say,  do  you 
know  it  wasn't  John  Robbins  that  sent  me  that  Christ 
mas  coon  after  all?"  "Is  that  so?"  said  the  parson 
with  interest.  "How  did  you  find  out  that  it  wasn't 
John?"  "Well,"  replied  Sam,  "I  spoke  to  him  about 
it  and  told  him  that  he  had  played  it  well  on  me, 
but  that  I  would  try  to  pay  my  debts  in  full.  And 
the  joke  was,  that  was  the  first  John  had  heard  of  it, 
and  I  had  to  go  and  tell  him  all  about  my  Christmas 
scrape.  It  wasn't  John  Robbins  at  all,  it  was  Harry 
Bill  who  was  the  culprit  .  Just  wait  till  I  tackle  Harry 
this  afternoon." 

Sam  did  tackle  Harry.  But  Harry  proved  as  inno- 
cent and  ignorant  as  had  John;  and  Sam  had  to  tell 
his  Christmas  experience  to  him  also.  Sam  next 
tried  old  Mr.  Post,  another  hunting  crony.  Post  had 
not  even  heard  of  Sam's  latest  coon  experiences,  but 
laughed  hilariously  at  the  victim's  narration.  Jack 
Shepard  was  next  charged  by  Sam  with  being  the 
sender  of  the  Christmas  box.  But  that  was  the  first 
Jack  had  heard  of  it,  and  he  rendered  his  opinion 
that  the  Christmas  coon  hunt  was  an  even  richer  joke 
than  Sam's  experience  at  the  coon  tree. 

In  this  way  Sam  went  the  rounds  of  his  hunting 
mates,  and,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  the  mystified 
victim  finally  began  to  direct  his  suspicions  towards 


the  dominie.  Moreover,  he  did  a  little  detective  work. 
He  interrogated  the  expressman,  who  probably  weak- 
ened, since  a  substantial  little  sum  is  said  to  have 
changed  owners  about  this  time.  Of  course  the 
result  was  that  Sam's  suspicions  were  confirmed. 
The  dominie  was  the  culprit  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
allowed  Sam  to  pour  out  each  new  tale  of  woe  to^ 
him  only  added  to  the  turpitude  of  his  crime.  Such  a 
betrayal  of  friendship  merited  the  direst  vengeance,, 
and  Sam  deliberately  plotted  his  revenge. 

On  New  Year's  day-,  just  as  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Dominie 
were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  the  same  expressman 
who  had  done  his  work  so  faithfully  on  Christmas 
day  rang  the  parsonage  door-bell  and,  with  a  sug- 
gestive smile,  left  the  same  dry-goods  case  in  which 
the  Christmas  coon  had  been  shipped.  "It's  my  turn 
now,"  exclaimed  the  dominie,  "but  let's  see  what 
joke  Sam  Crocker  has  played  on  me.  Anyway,  I've 
had  some  good  laughs  in  my  sleeve  when  poor  Sam 
was  charging  first  John  Robbins,  then  Harry  Hill, 
then  old  Post,  then  Jack  Shepard,  and  then  all  the 
rest,  with  having  'done'  him  on  Christmas.  Boards 
were  once  more  pried  off,  familiar  pasteboard  boxei 
one  by  one  were  unnested  and  opened,  until,  at 
length,  a  tissue  paper  package,  about  fifteen  inches 
long  was  reached.  "Here's  Sam's  revenge,"  grimly 
remarked  the  parson.  "It  feels  like  a  dead  cat  or 
perhaps  it  is  a  pole  cat,"  he  continued.  But  as  the 
paper  was  unrolled,  a  magnificent  pair  of  fur  drivmg 
gloves,  with  great  deep  gauntlets,  appeared.  Accom- 
panying the  gloves  was  a  card  which  bore  these  lines : 

"The  days  and  weeks  have  passed  too  soon 

While  hunting  for  that  'long  lost  coon;' 

But  now  we've  bagged  the  little  cur, 

And  here  we  have  the  genuine  fur. 
"Loving  you  the  better  for  the  good  joke  you  played  on 
me,  trusting  that  these  gloves  will  help  a  little  to  make  the 
New  Year  'Happy,'  and  hoping  that  all  the  years  may  bring: 
their  wholesome  fun  and  happiness,  I  remain,  aa  ever,  onlj- 
move  and  more  so,  "sam  Crocker." 

"Yours, 

Thus  did  the  coon-hunter  take  his  revenge. 

CHARLES  A.  BEALS. 


A  PRAYER 


Ix)rd  God,  Thou  lettest  the  green  tilings  start 

A  new  life  every  year; 
Out  of  their  sunken  selves  they  rise. 

Erect  and  sweet  and  clear. 
I?ehold  the  lily's  pure,  white  leaves 

Unfolding  by  each  mere! 

Again  the  sap  mouirts  in  the  fir 

Thro'  every  swelling  vein; 
Again  the  clover  stirs  and  thrills, 

Responsive  to  the  rain; 
Again  the  tender  grass  makes  green 

The  lone  breast  of  the  plain. 

Hear  the  new,  golden  flood  of  song. 

The  lark  pours  to  the  blue ! 
Behold  the  strong,  undaunted  slioot 

I'nshing  its  brave  front  through 
The  fallen  tree  .  .  .  Tvord  God,  I>ord  God, 

Tjct  me  begin  anew! 

Out  of  niy  own  self  let  nie  rise! 

For,  God,  if  it  can  be 
A  new  and  noble  growth  may  spring 

From  yon  decaying  tree — 
Surely  a  strong,  pure  life  !nay  mount 

Out  of  this  life  of  nic. 

— Ella  Higginaon. 
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THE  FIELD 

"T7!€  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion." 


BARON  D'ESTOURNELLES  IN 
AMERICA 

It  is  noteworthy  and  highly  signifi- 
cant that  two  of  the  greatest  leaders  of 
the  international  movement  in  Europe 
should  visit  the  United  States  this  year 
almost  at  the  same  time  to  present  to 
the  people  of  many  of  our  great  cities 
the  argument  for  the  supplanting  of 
the  present  war  system  of  nations  by  the 
syetem  of  law  and  co-operation.  Count 
Apponyi  had  hardly  left  our  shores  be- 
fore Baron  D'Estournelles  arrived  from 
Paris.  He  comes  for  a  much  more  ex- 
tended campaign  that  that  of  Count  Ap- 
ponyi. He  will  be  here  three  months 
and  his  itinerary  covers  almost  the  whole 
country.  He  will  go  as  far  south  as 
New  Orleans,  as  far  west  as  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  far  north  as  St.  Paul;  and  on 
May  19  and  the  two  or  three  days  fol- 
lowing he  will  give  addresses  in  Boston 
and  Cambridge.  He  is  to  be  in  Chicago 
at  the  end  of  April.  He  will  attend 
the  National  Peace  Congress  in  Balti- 
more the  first  week  in  May,  and  the 
Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference  the  last 
week  in  May,  returning  to  France  early 
in  June. 

There  is  no  statesman  in  Europe  more 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  peace 
movement  than  Baron  D'Estournelles. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  who  has 
worked  so  untiringly  in  its  behalf.  Not 
an  orator  like  Count  Apponyi,  he  is  a 
most  persuasive  speaker,  with  an  easy 
command  of  our  English  speech;  and  his 
services  for  the  cause  have  been  dis- 
tinctly greater  than  those  of  Count  Ap- 
ponyi. He  is  the  head  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Group  in  the  French  Assembly,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  French  delegates  at 
both  of  the  Hague  Conferences,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  those 
conferences.  He  is  already  emphasizing 
everywhere  the  importance  of  concentra- 
tion of  thought  upon  the  program  for  the 
Third  Conference,  that  the  nations  may 
enter  upon  the  deliberations  of  that  Con- 
ference thoroughly  prepared,  aa  they 
were  not  prepared  in  1907. 


No  man  in  public  life  arraigns  more 
sharply  or  convincingly  the  irrationality 
of  the  war-system.  He  appeals  to  his- 
tory to  show  that  the  great  majority 
of  wars  have  been  needless,  and  as  bad 
for  the  conquerors  as  for  the  conquered; 
and  today  he  holds  that  war  has  be- 
come an  anachronism,  solving  noth- 
ing, leading  nowliere,  and  with  race  de- 
generacy in  its  track.  Especially  se- 
vere is  Baron  D'Estournelles  upon  the 
present  burdejnsome  armaments  and 
mad  naval  rivalries  of  the  nations.  It 
is  this  extravagance  and  obsession 
which  he  feels  to  stand  chiefly  in  the 
way  of  advance  today;  and  to  the 
cardinal  problem  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments  he  has  addressed  himself 
more  persistently  and  with  greater 
power  than  almost  any  other  man  of 
our  time.  He  prepared  the  report 
upon  the  subject  for  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  at  its  London  Confer- 
ence in  1906,  and  he  returned  to  the 
subject  at  the  New  York  Peace  Con- 
gress in  1907.  There  is  no  other  recent 
discussion  of  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments moje  comprehensive  or  cogent 
than  that  in  his  report  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union.  There  is  an  English 
edition  of  the  report;  and  it  ought  to  be 
read  anew  in  America  at  this  time  when 
Congress  has  authorized  the  president  to 
create  a  special  commission  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  and  when  Sir  Edward  Gray, 
in  England,  is  also  taking  it  up  so 
boldly. 

"The  question  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments,"  he  said  in  this  report,  "is 
one  of  the  most  pressing  which  govern- 
ments are  called  upon  to  consider.  It  is 
put  forward  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. As  long  as  it  remains  unsolved, 
it  bars  the  way  to  all  kinds  of  reform 
and  arrests  the  progress  of  civilization. 
The  Interparliamentary  Union  will  be 
upheld  by  the  unanimous  agreement  of 
nations  if  it  can  contribute  to  put  a 
stop,  by  the  effort  of  reason,  to  a  state 
of  affairs  which  can  no  longer  continue. 
Let  us  at  least  seek  support  in  the  force 
of  public  opinion.    It  will  support  us. 
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It  is  ready  and  has  been  tested.  The 
progress  realized  in  the  domain  of  arbi- 
tration within  the  last  few  years,  with 
the  assistance  of  public  opinion,  shows 
us  what  we  can  obtain  in  the  domain  of 
the  limitation  of  armaments,  which  is 
infinitely  more  concrete  and  simple." 

EDWI.V    I).  MKAD. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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EASTER 

Beauty  for  ashes  forever  the  planet  puts  on! 
Blossoms  and  birdlings  and  brooks  when  the 

winter  is  gone! 
Rise,  O  my  soul,  to  the  Easter  without  and 

within; 

Flee  from  life's  bareness  and  weakness  and 

selfhood  and  sin. 
Live  with  the  lavish  forthspending  of  Nature 

at  play; 

Fling  on  the  path  of  thy  brothers  some 

luminous  ray. 
Sleep  not  while  war  and  oppression  hold 

nations  in  woe; 
Wide  in  the  Furrows  of  Man  seed  regenerate 

sow. 

Listen!  the  song  of  Humanity's  springtime  is 
hear! 

Join  in  the  chorus  sublime  which  the  race  yet 
shall  hear. 

Laugh  like  the  sun,  sound  the  bobolink's 

jubilant  cry: 
This  shall  be  Easter  full-bloom,  fit  for  earth  or 

for  sky. 

Boston  '  JAMES  HARCOURT  WEST 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  FUTURE 


Sail  fast,  sail  fast, 
Ark  of  my  topes,  ark  of  my  dreams; 
Sweep  lordly  o'er  the  drowned  Past. 

Fly  glittering  through  the  sun's  strange  beams; 
Sail  fast,  sail  fast. 
Breaths  of  new  buds  from  off  some  drying  lea 
With  news  about  the  Future  scent  the  s«a; 
My  brain  is  beating  like  the  heart  of  Haste: 
111  loose  me  a  bird  upon  this  Present  waste; 
Go,  trembling  song. 
And  stay  not  long;  oh,  stay  not  long: 
Thou'rt  only  a  gray  and  sober  dove, 
But  thine  eye  is  faith  and  thy  wing  is  love. 

— Sidnpy  Lanier. 


Easter  is  not  only  a  nature  festival  celebrating  the 
coming  of  the  flowers  and  the  nesting  time  of  the 
birds,  but  it  is  the  tenderest  festival  of  the  human 
heart,  reminding  us  of  the  vacant  chairs  around  the 
hearthstone  and  the  altar.  It  is  a  custom  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  inevitable  to  express  our  reverence  for  those 
gone,  by  free-will  ofiferings  to  the  causes  they  loved 
in  life,  and  which  in  death  they  taught  us  to  love. 
Unity  levies  no  Easter  tax  and  makes  no  demands 
upon  its  readers,  but  it  hopes  that  the  inspirations  of 
the  day  will  be  witnessed  by  love  offerings  to  the 
many  noble  causes  it  represents.  It  is  an  occasion 
where  it  is  best  that  one  hand  should  not  know  what 
the  other  hand  doeth.  Give  out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  if  you  give  at  all. 


peck  at  it,  but  that  brothers  and  sisters  will  recipro- 
cate the  confidence  and  will  loyally  support  it  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past.  Everybody  can  do  something, 
many  of  our  readers  can  do  much,  much  more  than 
has  already  been  done  towards  extending  the  circu- 
lation, strengthening  the  ministry  and  prolonging  the 
career  of  Unity. 


Tlic  itinerary  of  the  Senior  Editor  is  at'  an  end 
and  once  more  he  is  back  in  the  sanctum  at  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Centre  in  Chicago  with  a  joy  that  in- 
creases with  years  in  the  way  that  his  absence  re- 
dounds to  the  advantage  of  Unity  readers  and  to  the 
increasing  potency  of  the  Abraliam  Lincoln  Centre. 
All  the  wheels  have  not  only  been  kept  going  during 
his  absence,  but  most  of  them  have  been  burnished 
and  lubricated  and  are  working  the  better  for  the  five 
weeks  of  non-interference  on  the  j)-irt  of  the  Senior, 
whose  indebtedness  to  tlie  associates,  resident  and 
non-resident,  is  keenly  felt  and  hereby  cordially  ac- 
knowledged. We  hope  that  our  readers  will  recipro- 
cate the  confidence  with  which  they  have  been  treated 
during  the  month  of  ATarch.  Tin's  little  weekly  has 
now  entered  upon  its  thirty-third  year.  With  grow- 
ing confidence  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  it  will  wear 
its  heart  upon  its  sleeve,  confident  that  no  daws  will 


Of  all  those  who  have  written  about  Jesus,  only 
one  man  leaves  us  with  a  vivid  sense  of  him  as  a  liv- 
ing human  being.    The  "Life  of  Jesus,"  by  Ernest 
Renan,  written  on  the  mud  floor  of  a  Syrian  hut, 
quite  apart  from  its  theories,  which  we  need  not  ac- 
cept, does  show  him  to  us  in  the  vibrating  air  of 
the  East,  with  warmth,  color  and  reality,  as  he 
walked  in  Galilee  and  Judea.    Saint-Gaudens  con- 
fesses that  when  he  meditated  his  statue  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  he  drew  his  suggestion  from  Renan,  who  had 
learned,  with  Turgenev,  that  Jesus  had  "a  face  that 
looked  like  the  face  of  all  other  men,  just  a  common 
human  face."  When  the  statue  was  unveiled, — show- 
ing the  Master  just  behind  the  great  preacher,  as 
if  whispering  a  message  into  his  ear, — it  was  criti- 
cised because  it  brought  Jesus  too  near.    A  relic 
of  this  feeling  may  be  seen  even  in  the  Kennedy 
drama,  where  "the  Servant  in  the  House"  wears  the 
garb  of  the  far  East,  as  though  he  had  come  cn  a 
visit  from  that  distant   and  mystical  land.  Far 
truer  is  the  portrayal  of  the  Christ-life  in  "The  Pass- 
ing of  the  Third  Eloor  Back,"  by  Jerome,  in  which 
the  Stranger  appears  in  tlie  dress  of  today,  as  a  man 
among  men,  restoring  equality  between  laborer  and 
master,  doing  away  with  the  false  artifices  which 
divide  and  estrange  men.    He  is  tender  but  can- 
did,  gentle  but  searching,  with  a  certain  sweet,  half- 
humorous  sagacity  which  sees  through  the  sins  and 
shams  of  men  and  women  to  the  good  below,  which, 
by  his  faith  in  it,  he  evokes.    Some  seem  not  to 
know  the  Christ-spirit  when  it  wears  an  humble 
shape,  as  the  beggar  in  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal" 
was  not  recognized  as  the  Master  by  the  knight 
until  at  last  he  stood  forth  "tall  and  straight,  as  the 
pillar  that  stands  by  the  Beautiful  Gate."    Not  yet 
has  been  fulfilled  the  prayer  of  Whittier: 

Dear  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 
Forgive  our  faith  in  cruel  lies. 
Forgive  tlie  blindness  that  denies. 


Cast  down  our  idols, — oveituni 
Our  bloody  altars,— make  us  see 
Thyself  in  Thy  humanity. 


Why  Merriam  Was  Not  Elected 

Because  he  was  17,000  votes  short.  Because  there 
were  not  independent,  single-minded,  progressive  Re- 
pubHcans  enough  to  elect  him.  Because  there  were 
several  times  17,000  Republicans  who  really  had  no 
txse  for  such  a  candidate  and  who,  next  to  the  co- 
horts of  the  Mayor-elect  Harrison,  rejoiced  in  his 
defeat.  All  the  Republicans  who  had  party  debts  to 
pay  or  party  hopes  to  lure  them,  knew  that  Merriam 
was  not  their  man.  All  the  boss  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  knew  that  their  machines  were  made 
for  other  purposes  than  to  elect  a  non-partisan  Mayor. 
They  knew  that  their  mills  were  set  to  grind  another 
kind  of  grist. 

Professor  Merriam's  defeat  was  anticipated  by  the 
far-seeing  ones.  He  himself  should  have  known,  and 
the  generous  backers  who  aided  him  with  time,  money 
and  brains  must  realize  now  what  they  ought  to  have 
realized  all  along, — tliat  they  were  not  playing  an  in- 
genuous game.  In  trying  to  inject  a  little  "practical 
politics"  into  the  campaign  and  get  the  advantage  of 
''Republican  Organization,"  "Republican  Enthusiasm" 
and  "Republican  Momentum,"  they  were  caught  at  it 
and  "hoisted  by  their  own  petard."  In  short  they 
were  found  out,  and  now  they  ought  to  realize  that  it 
■doesn't  pay  to  compromise  with  the  devil  of  expe- 
dience, and  that  they  should  work  for  principle  and 
elect  a  man  on  the  sheer  strength  of  principle. 

"But  you  can't  elect  an  independent  man  in  Chi- 
cago!" was  the  knock-out  argument  of  three  months 
ago.  Now  the  knock-out  retort  is,  "Well,  you  didn't 
elect  your  man  anyhow!"  and  you  have  wasted  much 
of  your  money  and  much  of  your  enthusiasm  that 
ought  to  be  stock  in  trade  for  future  independencies, 
and  have  confirmed  the  cowardice  and  imbecility  that 
through  these  many,  many  years  liave  dominated  or 
disgusted  thousands  and  thousands  of  independent 
voters  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  who  at  each  municipal 
election  have  been  compelled  to  hold  their  noses  at  the 
polls  while  they  did  "the  best  thing  that  could  be  done 
imder  the  circumstances,"  with  a  sorry  emphasis  on 
the  circumstances,  knowing  that  they  were  playing 
into  the  hands  sometimes  of  bad  men,  always  of 
viciv)us  methods. 

How  long,  O  how  long  will  it  be  before  men  will 
live  up  to  their  intelligence  in  the  municipal  activities 
of  a  great  city,  and  break  once  and  for  all  with  the 
tyranny  of  national  political  parties  when  municipal 
servants  are  sought  for? 

"Chicago  has  thrown  away  the  best  chance  it  has 
had  for  many  a  year,"  is  the  verdict  of  one  indepen- 
dent and  disgusted  voter.  The  truth  is,  Chicago  missed 


It,  did  not  have  a  chance  to  express  itself,  even  now. 
We  believe  now,  as  we  believed  four  months  ago,  that 
if  all  the  money,  brains,  time  and  attendant  enthusi- 
asm had  been  centered  upon  Professor  Merriam  or 
his  equivalent,  or  a  better  man,  before  either  of  the 
parties  began  to  organize  their  primaries,  he  might 
have  been  elected  Mayor  of  Chicago.  If  he  had  been 
defeated  it  would  have  been  nothing  but  what  has  al- 
ready happened  in  this  case  and  there  would  have 
been  a  beginning  made  that  would  lead  the  way  to 
sure  victories  farther  on;  and  thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  voters  were  clearly  persuaded  that  there  is 
no  redemption  for  the  modern  city  through  the  manip- 
ulation of  national  partisan  politics. 

Now  that  the  election  is  over  there  is  a  commend- 
rble  purpose  manifested  by  the  young  men  and  others 
who  caught  a  vision  of  what  a  competent,  academic, 
single-minded  administration  might  do  for  Chicago, 
to  save  the  pieces  and  conserve  something  of  the  en- 
ergy and,  to  use  their  phrase,  "Keep  up  the  fight." 

So  the  Young  Mens'  Progressive  Republican 
League  is  being  fostered,  but  the  title  itself  contains 
the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution,- it  bargains  before- 
hand for  defeat  and  one  more  disappointment.  A 
Young  Men's  Progressive  League  is  a  title  to  con- 
jure by,  it  represents  forces  that  could  and  will  re- 
deem the  city,  but  a  Young  Men's  Progressive  Repub- 
lican League  is  a  misnomer,  a  self-limiting  fallacy,  al- 
though of  course  a  Young  Men's  Progressive  Demo- 
cratic League  would  be  as  much  so  or  more.  Any- 
way, so  far  as  municipalities  are  concerned,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties  are  impotent  if  not 
pernicious  elements  in  the  future  life  of  American 
municipalities. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  Professor  Merriam 
was  not  ejected, Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago  on  April 
4th,  as  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  but  these  rea-_ 
sons  will  keep,  and  perhaps  they  may  be  noted  in 
future  editorials. 

J.  H.  Jowett:  A  Welcome 

With  joy  and  fervent  good  wishes  Unity  welcomes 
Doctor  Jowett  to  our  shores,  and  bespeaks  for  him  a 
fruitful  and  notable  ministry  among  us.  He  comes 
not  unknown,  for  his  books  and  his  fame  have  pre- 
ceded him,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  will  prove  to  be 
a  worthy  successor  to  John  Hall,  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
as  he  did  to  R.  W.  Dale,  of  Carr  Lane.  Better  is  it 
for  a  city  than  shops  and  ships,  than  skyscrapers 
and  subways,  that  it  have  given  to  it  an  authentic 
teacher  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Not  only  New 
York  but  the  whole  nation  needs  a  sweet,  far-echo- 
ing voice,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  highest  faith. 

Just  now  a  neat  little  book,  entitled  "J.  H.  Jowett : 
A  Character  Study,"  comes  opportunely  to  hand, 
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confirming  what  must  have  been  the  impression  of 
all  who  read  his  printed  sermons,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  man  that  does  not  get  into  type.  He  is, 
beyond  doubt,  a  master  of  the  homiletic  art,  and 
liis  books  show  that  he  excels  in  "the  imaginative 
treatment  of  the  commonplace,"  in  superlatively  apt 
and  abundant  illustrations,  in  a  tonic  quality  of 
wholesome  and  calm  optimism,  in  sympathetic 
skill  as  a  physician  of  souls,  and  in  a  seer-like  divina- 
tion of  the  unasked  questions  of  the  human  heart.  He 
is,  besides,  a  master  of  simple,  lucid,  finished  diction, 
ever  seeking,  as  Stevenson  did,  to  win  himself  into  the 
music  of  words.    Says  Mr.  Morrison : 

His  style  is  not  by  any  means  the  simple  gift  it  may  ap- 
pear. The  apparent  ease*  in  the  pulpit  is  the  result  of  long- 
continued  and  laborious  study.  He  leaves  nothing  to  chance. 
In  important  passages  every  word  is  studied  and  carefully 
selected  for  its  appropriate  use.  His  sermons  are  written  in 
full,  and  delivered  substantially  in  the  same  form.  Thus 
his  utterances  abound  in  literary  artifices  which  would  be 
quite  impossible  in  extemporaneous  speech.  .  .  .  The  soft 
and  modulated  voice:  the  wealth  of  illustration,  both  in 
thought  and  gesture:  the  novel  and  colloquial  treatment;  the 
frequent  epigram ;  tlie  rapid  flow  of  succinct  and  hi^lily 
compressed  thought, — these  are  the  qualities  that  go  to  rnhke 
up  the  subtle  thing  we  call  Style.  .  .  .  Dr.  Jowett's  style 
does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  substance  of  his  sermons  as  in 
the  manner  of  their  delivery.  Not  a  little  of  his  wonderful 
influence  over  audiences  is  due  to  the  almost  hypnotic  effect 
of  his  personality.  He  has  a  kind  of  psychological  power  of 
thought-projection  wliich  creates  an  atmosphere  congenial  to 
him.  You  soon  discover  that  his  personality  is  even  more 
eloquent  than  his  voice.  .  .  .  When  you  have  once  heard 
this  gray-haired  young  man,  humbly,  yet  with  conscious 
dignity,  supplicating  on  behalf  of  erring  men  before  the 
invisible  Throne  of  Grace,  you  have  gained  a  new  vision  of  the 
poetry  of  English  speech  and  a  new  cdnsciousness  of  the  maj- 
esty of  things  useen. 

Surely^  that  is  high  praise,  fulfilling  the  thesis  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  "Personality,  the  Means  of  Propa- 
gating Truth ;"  but  we  venture  to  say  that,  so  far 
as  the  printed  record  is  concerned.  Dr.  Jowett  is 
excelled  in  the  literary  quality  of  his  sermons  by 
S.  A.  Tipple,  whose  "Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwrood" 
is  one  of  the  classics  of  the  later  English  pulpit. 
But  as  a  spiritual  personality,  winning  men  by  the 
lure  of  a  unique  and  compelling  charm,  he  is  no 
^  doubt  the  greatest-  living  preacher.  A  writer  in  the 
British  Weekly  thus  describes  the  impression  of 
that  personality,  and  as  a  tribute  at  once  to  the  man 
and  the  minister  it  is  worthy  of  a  wide  reading: 

His  preaching  is  more  than  oratory,  more  than  eloquence. 
!t  is  the  spiritual  force  issuing  from  a  clear  soul  and  igni- 
ting the  imagination.  It  is  the  inner  life  made  audible  and 
visible.  It  is  the  best  in  one  man  appealing  to  the  best  in 
all  men.  Few  preachers  are  able  to  make  us  feel  their  sin- 
cerity, their  reality.  In  the  pulpit  Jowett  casts  down  the 
barriers  that  separate  soul  from  soul.  He  admits  us  into 
the  secret  places  of  his  sacred  strivings  after  goodness.  He 
lifts  us  out  of  the  tumult  and  traffic  and  carries  us  into  the 
serenity  of  a  dedicated  will.  Men  are  not  easily  moved  by 
didarrtic  exhortations  and  theological  harangues,  but  they  are 
instinctively  responsive  to  the  radiance  of  manifest' spiritual- 
ity. They  are  unconsciously  aware  of  its  veracity.  Its  magic  is 
not  wholly  intellectual  nor  wholly  emotional,  but  rather  a 
blend  and  fusion  of  all  the  qualities  of  noble  living,  noble 
thinking,  and  noble  feeling.  A  man  might  reject  every 
theological  system  and  yet  nourish  his  soul  at  Jowett's  feet. 

Here  is  his  power.  He  has  the  spiritual  insight  of  a  poet 
who  can  suddenly  make  life  for  us  in  the  loftiest  meaning 


and  widest  promise.  He  fills  us  with  a  sense  of  our  personal 
value  and  the  waste  that  eats  out  our  hidden  riches.  He 
makes  men  feel  the  supremacy  of  good  and  beautiful  things. 
He  creates  a  new  atmosphere  and  makes  all  men  one  with  his* 
own  intense  emotional  yearning  and  desire.  He  forgets  that 
he  is  a  man  with  a  name  and  an  isolated  soul,  and  becomes, 
an  embodiment  of  human  longing  and  human  need  and  human 
pain.  And  so  mighty  is  his  vision  of  life  that  he  fuses  the 
hearts  of  men  and  uplifts  them  in  a  supreme  democracy  of 
aspiration.    This  is  more  than  eloquence.    It  is  life. 

Such  a  man  is  welcome  to  our  land,  as  an  example 
to  the  ministry  of  plain  thinking  and  high  spiritual 
living,  of  literary  grace  and  religious  power;  and  as 
an  inspiration  to  men  who  long  to  hear,  amid  the 
din  and  hum  and  litter  of  their  labor,  amid  the 
giddy  pace  and  vexing  cares  of  our  hurrying  life,  a 
clear,  sweet  voice  speaking  the  simple  truth  with 
lips  of  magnetic  fire.  Long  may  he  live  and  bear 
witness  among  us,  and  may  his  ministry  be  an 
apostolate.  Joseph  newton. 


The  Initiative  and  Referendum 


Last  year,  1910,  out  of  447,908  voters  of  Illinois,  a 
majority  of  319,510  voted  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, legalizing  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 

A  bill  to  that  efifect  is  now  before  the  State  Legis- 
lature. Attempts  are  being  made  to  defeat  the  plainly 
expressed  will  of  the  people.  Every  citizen  ought  to 
know  about  the  matter  and  fight  for  this  bill. 

What  is  the  Initiative  and  Referendum? 

First,  the  Initiative  is  a  method  whereby  the  voters 
may  enact  needed  legislation  if  the  legislature  for  any 
reason  refuses  to  give  the  people  the  laws  they  re- 
quire. A  proposed  law  presented  to  the  voters  and 
receiving  a  majority  vote  becomes  a  law  in  spite  of 
the  legislature. 

Second,  the  Referendum  establishes  a  method  by 
which,  if  the  legislature  passes  bad  laws,  they  can  be 
referred  to  the  voters  and  defeated  by  a  majority 
popular  vote. 

Who  oppose  the  Initiative  and  Referendum? 

First,  well  meaning  btit  timid  people  who  are  afraid 
to  trust  the  people.  Their  method  of  thought  is  aristo- 
cratic. Theoretically  they  believe  in  Democracy,  prac- 
tically they  are  afraid  of  it.  Unconsciously  they  are 
aristocrats,  and  in  limiting  the  political  opportunities 
of  the  people  they  stand  for  an  aristocratic  form  of 
government  while  maintaining  the  theory  of  Democ- 
racy. 

Second,  corrupt  corporations  and  individuals  de- 
siring to  control  legislation  for  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests. It  is  comparatively  easy  to  purchase  a  pur- 
chasable majority  of  a  legislature,  but  not  so  easy  to 
bribe  a  whole  electorate.  A  hundred  thousand  dollar 
"Jack-pot"  may  do  at  Springfield,  but  the  buying  of  a 
majority  of  the  entire  electorate  is  a  practical  impos- 
sibility. Hence  corrupt  corporations  and  individuals 
are  fighting  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 
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Third,  corrupt  and  purchasable  legislators  who  are 
in  politics  for  revenue  only.  With  the  Initiative  in 
force  it  will  be  useless  to  pay  legislators  to  prevent 
legislation,  because  the  people  can  ignore  a  corrupt  or 
a  shiftless  legislature  and  pass  their  own  laws.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  bribe  legislators  to 
pass  corrupt  legislation,  because  the  people  can  de- 
mand its  reference  to  themselves  before  it  can  become 
a  law  and  thus  defeat  it.  The  "Jack-pot"  ring  is 
against  it.  The  legislator  who  is  in  the  pay  of  cor- 
ruption or  special  interests  is  against  it.  With  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  the  purchasable  legislator 
is  out  of  a  job. 

What  are  their  arguments  against  it? 

First,  its  opponents  say  it  is  un-American.  Ours  is 
representative  government.  The  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum places  government  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  What  is  the  fundamental  thing  in  our 
American  government?  The  rule  of  the  majority. 
Representative  form  of  government  was  supposed  to 
give  the  majority  the  power  to  rule  and  make  laws. 
Practically,  government  by  representation  has  become 
a  means  for  defeating  the  rule  of  the  majority.  A 
political  campaign  is  fought  out  on  some  virile  issue 
and  the  voters  elect  officials  who  presumably  will  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  majority  at  the  polls.  Once 
elected  your  officials  proceed  to  do  as  they  choose  or 
to  sell  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder.  Great  ag- 
gregations of  conscienceless  wealth  have,  again  and 
again,  proven,  with  officials  of  all  kinds,  more  power- 
ful than  the  majority  votes  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  have  been  betrayed. 

Second,  it  is  said  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  sup- 
plants the  legislature.  Its  purpose  is  only  to  supplant 
a  corrupt  or  a  shiftless  legislature  which  refuses  to 
do  the  will  of  the  people. 

How  much  we  need  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
to  protect  ourselves  and  really  establish  democracy 
in  our  government  is  shown, 

First,  by  the  fact  that  the  people  voted  by  a  large 
majority  to  have  a  certain  man  elected  Senator.  A 
hundred  thousand  dollar  "Jack-pot,"  contributed  by 
corporate  and  private  interests,  defeated  the  will  of 
the  people. 

That  was  not  Americanism. 

Second,  in  1902,  or  nine  years  ago.  the  people  of 
Illinois  voted  428,469  votes  and,  with  only  87,654 
votes  against  instructing  the  State  Legislature  to 
submit  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum,  the  State  Legislature  for  nine  years 
has  deliberately  refused  to  obey  the  expressed  w'iW 
of  an  overwhelming  majority. 

That  is  not  Americanism. 

And  now  in  the  face  of  another  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, our  State  Legislature  is  again  seeking,  and  sel- 
fish and  corrupt  interests  are  seeking  through  it  to 
thwart  again  the  will  of  the  people. 


That,  I  submit,  is  not  Americanism,  but  anarchy. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum,  instead  of  being 
un-American,  is,  merely  a  return  to  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  American  Democracy,  the 
right  of  majority  to  rule  and  not  have  their  wishes 
thwarted  again  and  again  by  corrupt  legislatures  or 
corrupt  corporations  and  selfish  interests.  The  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  are  getting  increasingly  tired  of  having 
the  form  of  Democracy  without  the  substance.  Shall 
the  people  or  the  aristocratic  few  rule  Illinois?  More 
than  that,  shall  the  people  rule  or  shall  corrupt  cor- 
porations and  purchasable  legislators  rule  our  great 
State?  Every  man  who  can  reach  a  member  of 
either  House  of  the  Legislature  ought  to  do  what  he 
can  to  influence  a  reluctant  member  to  vote  for  the 
pending  bill  and  give  government  back  to  the  people 
where  it  belongs.  R.  A.  white,  d.  d. 

Peoples'  Liberal  Church,  Chicago. 


National  Faith  in  Spiritual  Laws 

#   • 

There  are  but  six  nations  in  the  world,  mighty  in 
all-round  fighting  power,  latent  or  developed ;  four  in 
Europe, — England,  Germany,  France  and  Russia ;  our 
own  United  States  of  America;  and  add  for  Asia  now 
the  startling,  little,  old-young  Empire  of  Japan.  Two 
of  these  have  just  experienced  that  thrill  of  joy  pro- 
phetic which  Lowell  describes: 

'  When  a  deed  rs  done  for  Freedom,  through  the  broad  earth's 
aching  breast 

Eim.-  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on  from  east  to 
west." 

But  today  the  thrill  has  followed,  not  a  deed  for 
Freedom,  but  a  word  for  Peace;  or,  rather,  the  echo 
of  a  word, — the  belated  welcome  given  by  an  English 
statesman  to  a  simple,  common-sense  proposal,  twice 
made  by  President  Taft  last  year,  that  all  disputes  of 
whatsoever  kind  between  the  two  nations,  even  those 
involving  "honor,"  should  henceforth  be  settled  by  a 
Court  of  Arbitration.  "Let  our  two  nations,"  the 
English  statesman  virtually  hinted,  "make  such  a  pact 
and  keep  it,  and  other  nations  might  follow  suit, 
and  the  world's  peace  be  at  last  secured."  He  spoke 
cautiously,  as  statesmen  do ;  but  all  this  seemed  to  lie 
within  the  horizon  of  his  thought.  What  lies  within 
its  horizon,  that  is,  the  outcome  of  the  plan,  rather 
than  the  plan  itself,  is  the  important  thing;  for  even 
without  the  formal  pact  England  and  America  will 
be  very  slow  to  ever  lock  their  arms  in  fight.  Taken 
with  its  large  horizon,  then,  is  the  statesman's  thought 
mere  dream?  Many  will  answer,  "Yes."  Promptly 
the  German  Chancellor  has  answered,  "Yes,  for  us; 
ideal,  but  impracticable."  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  lifted  eager  head  to  listen,  and  seems  to 
say,  "Me,  next !"  Let  us  put  our  question  thus : 
Suppose  that  the  pact  becomes  a  fact,  but  tripartite, 
between  America,  England  and  France,  and  between 
each  Power  with  the  other  two,  ihen  would  the  states- 
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man's  vision  of  a  world-peace  seem  but  an  enthusi- 
ast's drearii?  Doubtful,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  such 
a  pact  as  yet  between  the  two  Channel  nations.  But 
the  world  has  reached  the  point  when  such  a  covenant 
between  the  three  great  War-powers  named  appears 
to  be  at  least  a  possibility,  perhaps  a  probability. 

True  it  is,  we  live  in  bristling  days.  The  British 
naval  budget  provides  for  five  new  Dreadnoughts,  we 
are  told.  Hammer-clang  on  rival  steel-clads  never 
stills  in  Germany.  What  means  the  permanent  un- 
rest of  Turkey  and  her  neighbors  ?  What  are  Russia 
and  Japan  about  in  Chinese  lands, — and  canny  Japan, 
perhaps,  in  lands  nearer  to  our  own?  And  we, — are 
Ave  not  using  yesterday's  victor  ship  as  a  target  to  try 
guns  on,  and  planning  a  new  battle-ship  to  beat  all 
records  for  destructive  power,  and  filling  up  our  regi- 
ments, and  playing  a  great  war-game  on  our.  borders  ? 
Certainly  we  live  in  bristling  days. 

Yet,  as  truly,  right  in  these  bristling  days,  new 
strong  influences  are  undermining  war.  The  i)er- 
fecting  of  agents  of  destruction  into  agents  of  anni- 
hilation ;  the  apparition  of  the  air-ship,  suggesting  an- 
tiquation  of  much  in  our  present  system  of  defense, 
and  change  in  w^arfare  as  momentous  as  that  which 
gunpowder  wrought  five  hundred  years  ago;  the  bank- 
rupting of  the  nations  by  the  enormous  cost  of  mod- 
ern armed  peace;  the  growing  sense  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  whole  business, — the  absurdity  of  this  frantic, 
panting  competition  in  armaments  between  the  high- 
est civilizations  of  the  earth,  all  in  order  not  to  use 
the  armaments  when  ready ;  the  people's  deepening 
pity  and  anger  over  the  insane  wastes  of  human  wel- 
fare it  involves, — wastes  vital,  economic,  moral,  that 
are  making  peace  itself  but  a  gloomy  suburb  of  the 
"hell"  of  war;  and, — more  spiritual,  subtile,  potent 
than  all  these  things,  the  rising  good-will  between  the 
nations  that  is  keeping  pace  with  the  rise  of  democ- 
racy within  them;  and  the  world's  growing  faith  that 
moral  forces  are  supreme  in  a  nation's  as  in  an  in- 
dividual's life, — these  several  influences,  most  of 
them  evoked  by  war  itself,  are  warring  against  war 
every  day  that  the  sun  now  shines  upon  the  foolish 
circle  of  quiescent  but  embattled  nations. 

This  last  influence,  the  rising  faith  that,  within 
and  over  all  laws  geographic,  physical  and  economic, 
it  is  moral  Icncs  that  shape  the  destiny  of  nations  and 
dominate  in  history  as  in  the  individual  life,  is  itself 
enough  to  make  us  realize  that,  however  days  may 
bristle,  we  are  living  in  a  moral  resurrection-season. 
So  will  our  later  nineteenth  and  the  early  twentieth 
century  yet  be  named.  The  opening,  just  ten  years 
ago. this  month,  of  a  Court  of  Arbitration  for  the 
nations  was  an  act  of  faith  in  spiritual  laws.  It  sig- 
nalized a  widespread  recognition,  reached  at  last,  of 
principles  like  these :  that  right  is  might ;  that  reason's 
victories  last  best ;  that  justice  between  lands  is  as 
protective  as  frontier  forts ;  that  good-will  between 


nations  is  a  substitute  for  war-ships;  that  national 
generosity  is  a  national  life-insurance.  It  meant  that 
the  maxim,  "Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  and  by 
justice  the  state  is  established,"  is  passing  from  a 
scripture  ideal  into  a  national  consciousness.  Jingo 
editors  of  the  press,  and  Hobsons  of  the  navy  and  the 
army,  and  cow-boy  statesmen  are  still  dreaming  last 
night's  dream  of  war's  necessity  and  benefit  and 
glory;  but  the  i)eoples  as  a  whole  are  waking  from 
that  dream.  It  is  a  bit  of  the  irony  of  history  that  a 
Theodore  Roosevelt  should  have  received  the  Nobel 
peace-prize — and  deserved  it!  But  the  fact  that  he 
did  deserve  it.  and  that  the  nobler  »o»-cowboy  ele- 
ments in  him  have  helped  immensely  in  our  waking 
from  that  war-dream  that  he  loves  so  well, — witness 
his  return  of  the  surplus  indemnity  to  China — shows 
the  depth  of  the  upstir  that  is  today  rousing  the 
world  from  the  nightmare  of  the  ages. 

The  opening  of  that  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  one  expression  of  the  rising  faith  in  moral  law 
as  operative  between  nations.  President  Taft's  re- 
cent proposal,  the  novelty  of  which  lies  in  the  one 
word,  "whatsoever,"— arbitration  for  all  quarrels 
whatsoever,  even  those  involving  "honor," — and  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  welcome  to  the  daring  novelty,  and 
the  thrill  "trembling  on  from  east  to  west"  as  the 
peoples  heard  the  welcome,  are  a  new  expression  of 
the  rising  faith.  The  United  States  has  it  at  this  mo- 
ment in  her  power  to  achieve  two  other  acts  of  faith, 
that  might  set  the  world's  peace-movement  forward  by 
a  hundred  years.  One  would  be. — to  neutralize  her 
Panama  Canal,  and  invite  the  nations  who  are  to  en- 
joy its  benefits  to  join  hands  in  its  perpetual  pro- 
tection. Protection  it  must  have ;  could  joined  hands 
not  give  it?  Such  trust  as  that  in  moral  forces  would 
to-day  require  high  courage.  Yet  planned  wisely.— 
the  whole  world  looking  on.  while  the  great  Powers 
pledged  their  honor  to  the  sacred  task, — that  act  of 
generosity  and  trust  would  probably  protect  our  canal 
more  effectively  through  the  years  to  come,  and  with 
far  less  of  danger,  of  anxiety,  of  cost,  than  any  at- 
tempt by  its  builders  to  appropriate  its  benefits  and 
maintain  their  rights  by  force  against  hostile  comers. 
Because  it  would  give  America  the  world's  good-will, 
and  a  world's  good-will  is  walls  against  attack.  Pic- 
ture the  results  in  world-welfare  that  might  follow  a 
Convention  representing  the  great  nations,  summoned 
by  .'\merica  to  counsel  together  that  the  wedding  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  should  mean  jubilee 
to  all  the  earth ! 

And  our  country  has  it  at  this  moment  in  her  power 
to  perform  another  great  act  of  faith — by  neutral- 
izing those  new  semi-possessions  of  ours,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  placing  them  also  imder  the  joint  protector- 
ate of  the  strong  World-powers.  Danger,  again,  in 
that ;  but  is  our  present  occupancy  there  devoid  of 
danger?    Are  not  those  distant  islands  our  weakest 
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point,  and  the  most  inviting  to  attack?  Some  re- 
pentance and  self-mastery  and  self-sacrifice  it  would, 
no  doubt,  involve,  with  total  abandonment  of  the  bar- 
baric conqueror's  claim  that  we  "own"  those  islands. 
Good  things  all!  And  higher  reaches  of  statesman- 
ship than  any  yet  attained  might  be  needed  to  accom- 
plish the  neutrality  successfully.  That  very  need  of 
a  higher  statesmanship  would  be  part  of  the  result- 
ing good ;  for  demand  brings  supply, — and  we  have 
use  for  higher  statesmanship  today!  Another  good 
would  be  the  greater  security  thenceforth  for  all  other 
little  peoples  of  the  earth  against  oppression  by  the 
strong;  for  the  act  would  raise  the  standard  every- 
where of  international  justice.  And  still  another 
good  would  be  greater  security  for  the  nation  that  did 
the  just  and  generous  deed.  It  would  confirm  to  us 
again,  the  world's  good-will,  its  trust  in  America.  It 
would  key  up  our  own  national  conscience,  too ;  and 
strengthen  us  for  leadership  in  other  movements  mak- 
ing for  righteousness  and  peace  on  earth.  To  every 
such  movement  our  privileged  position  and  our  his- 
tory pledge  us.  and  we  ought  to  lead  in  them. 

One  consequence  of  national  acts  of  faith  like  these 
would  be  the  gradual  transformation  of  a  portion  of 
the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world  into  an  interna- 
tional police.  Even  Sir  Edward  Grey  ventured  to 
predict  this  transformation.  A  hundred  or  five  hun- 
dred policemen,  with  three  or  four  courts  and  a  jail, 
are  enough  to  represent  the  whole  /orrt'-element  nec- 
essary to  maintain  justice  in  huge  communities  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens.  Peace  rules  be- 
tween them,  order  is  kept,  the  rogues  are  awed,  the 
criminals  are  held  at  bay.  and  measures  for  the  com- 
mon good  are  carried  out,  because  the  whole  commu- 
nity is  back  of  the  tiny  blue-coat  army  that  wears  the 
buttons  and  carries  the  night-stick  of  authority.  A 
small  army,  a  small  navy,  made  up  of  American,  Eng- 
lish, French  constituents, — others,  too,  as  the  nations 
join  the  league, — with  the  united  strength  of  the 
great  Powers  behind  them,  would  ensure  their  own 
protection  and  the  world's  peace  more  efifectively,  and 
with  incomparably  less  cost  to  humanity,  than  the 
rival  armies  and  navies  that  now  strut  and  sidle  and 
growl  at  each  other  across  the  boundary  lines. 

Who  will  may  call  this  but  a  dream,  a  fair  mirage,  a 
far-of¥  prophecy  at  best, — and  not  be  fool.  But  all 
bettering  things  have,  in  their  imripe  season,  and  of- 
ten in  fast  ripening  seasons,  been  pronounced  "ideal, 
l)ut  impracticable," — and  then  come  true!  One 
strong,  imperious,  selfish  nation,  twirling  its  mustach- 
ioed "honor,"  and  with  its  secret  thirst  for  con- 
f|uest  not  yet  quenched, — one  such  nation,  by  refusing 
to  co-operate  in  arbitration,  as  we  refused  in  1897, 
or  bv  multiplying  Dreadnoughts  on  the  seas,  may  put 
ofT  the  day  of  imarmed  peace  for  years, — and  earn 
the  execration  of  the  world !  May  the  Senate  of  our 
United  States  at  home,  may  Germany  abroad,  think 


well  before  they  earn  that  execration!  And  still  that 
day  is  nearing.  The  "dreams"  of  peace  are  already 
turning  into  accomplishment  and  fact.  Spring  some- 
times has  a  way  of  maturing  with  a  rush : 

"On  move  the  resunectiou  hours, 
The  PJaster  heralds  throng, — 
X  Till  sudden  bursts  the  miracle 

Of  blossom  and  of  song!" 

So  human  Springs,  through  centuries  prepared, 
long  prayed  and  waited  for,  sometimes  culminate  with 
a  rush.  Surely  the  preparation  for  this  Spring  has 
been  s1o\y  and  long.  It  began  before  the  angel-song 
of  Christmas  legend  floated  from  the  skies.  And  the 
lingering  of  the  Winter  is  now  earth's  chiefest  trag- 
edy. We  shall  see  somewhat,  our  children  will  see 
more,  our  grandchildren  may  perhaps  see  all,  of  a 
resurrection  process  whose  story  will  unfold  the  latent 
meanings'  in  five  pregnant  terms, — Arbitration,  Neu- 
tralization. International  Police,  Disarmament,  and 
Intervention : 

Arbitration  of  national  disputes  of  all  kinds  what- 
soever before  International  Tribunals; 

Neutralization  of  the  little  peoples  of  the  eafth 
under  joint  protectorates  of  the  strong; 

An  International  Police,  more  efficient  in  maintain- 
ing peace  than  our  rival  armies  and  navies,  and  at 
cost  of  men  and  treasure  vastly  less ; 

Progressive  National  Disarmaments ; 

Intervention  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  United 
Nations  against  oppression  and  injustice  attempted  by 
any  single  nation, — as  today  by  Russia,  with  her  iron 
heel  set  on  Finland  and  the  Jews  ;  by  Turkey,  with  her 
periodic  massacres  of  Christians ;  by  England,  forcing 
her  opium  trade  on  China;  in  Africa,  the  Congo  atroc- 
ities ;  by  America,  in  any  possible  exploitation  of  the 
Philippines,  or  white-man  meanness  towards  the  race 
that  we,  in  our  slave-hunting  days  not  far  away, 
brought  bound  to  our  "free"  land, — our  negro  fellow- 
citizens.  Intervention  more  and  more  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  United  Nations  to  end  such  wrongs  as 
these. 

Five  stages  in  the  resurrection  process  now  well  be- 
gun :  and  each  successive  stage  new  witness  to  the 
nations'  rising  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  Moral  Law. 

W.  C.  GANNETT. 


So  live,  that  when  thy  siininnons  comes  to  join 

The  innumerable  caravan,  wliioh  moves 

To  the  mysterious  realm,  where  eaoli  shall  take 

His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 

iScourged  to  his  dungeon,  but.  sustiiined  and  soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drajxrv'  of  his  couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 


Be  noble!  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


April  13,  1911 
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THE  PULPIT 


Jesus 


An  Easter  Sermon  by  J.  T.  Sunderland 


Long  ago — nineteen  liundred  years — there  arose 
among  the  Jewish  people  of  Palestine  a  singularly 
strong,  wise,  tender  and  heroic  soul,  devout  toward 
God  and  on  fire  with  love  to  men,  one  fit  to  be  called 
of  the  line  of  those  great  prophet  souls  who,  appear- 
ing from  age  to  age,  had  made  the  history  of  Israel 
glorious. 

Reared  in  a  quiet  village  in  rural,  picturesque  Gali- 
lee, and  the  son  of  a  humble  artisan,  he  had  spent 
his  childhood  and  youth  at  home  with  his  father  and 
mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  working  with  his 
father  at  the  bench,  attending  the  village  synagogue 
w-ith  his  parents,  learning  to  read,  •  studying  and 
committing  to  memory  the  law  of  his  people,  and, 
not  less  important,  learning  the  lessons  which  the 
hills  and  the  fields,  the  birds  and  the  flowers  and  the 
skies,  the  simple  life  around  him,  and  his  own  heart 
had  to  teach.  Thus  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  nat- 
ural, thoughtful,  reverent,  earnest,  his  nature  un- 
spoiled by  the  artificialities  of  the  world,  his  devo- 
tion to  truth,  duty  and  love  spontaneous  and  perfect. 

But  a  nature  so  genuine  and  sincere  could  not  fail 
early  to  discover,  and  to  be  moved  by,  the  sad  side 
of  human  life ;  and  a  peculiarly  burdened,  troubled 
and  anxious  time  it  was  into  which  he  had  been  born. 
His  nation  had  lost  its  liberty.  The  foot  of  Rome  wa.s 
heavy  on  the  neck  of  his  countrymen,  crushing  down 
their  national  spirit  and  extorting  from  them  the 
most  burdensome  and  cruel  taxes. 

Religion,  too,  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Public  worship, 
in  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastical  class,  had  hardened 
into  a  formalism  devoid  of  moral  or  spiritual  life. 
The  fires  of  the  old  national  Messianic  hope,  the 
hope  that  God  would  raise  up  a  great  deliverer, 
burned  up  fitfully  from  time  to  time  and  then  died 
out  in  deeper  darkness  than  ever.  Outside  the  ec- 
clesiastical class  a  materialistic  and  money-worship- 
ing spirit  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  poor  and  the 
unfortunate  had  few  to  befriend  them.  The  people 
were  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  Truly,  the  skies 
were  dark. 

Of  all  this  the  young  Jesus  grew  gradually  con- 
scious. And  as  he  came  to  understand  it,  the  iron 
of  it  all  entered  deep  into  his  soul.  He  pondered 
and  prayed  and  pondered  again.  Was  there  no 
hope?  Could  he  do  nothing  to  help  his  stricken 
countrymen?  At  last  the  conviction  arose  in  his 
mind,  like  the  dawning  of  a  morning  light,  and,  as 
the  months  and  years  went  on,  it  grew  steadily 
clearer,  that  there  was  help  for  tliem,  but  that  it  did 
not  lie  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  looking; 
indeed,  that  it  did  not  lie  in  any  mere  change  of  out- 
ward conditions,  important  as  such  changes  might 
be.  It  lay  in  something  deeper.  It  lay  in  them- 
selves. It  lay  in  God.  If  they  could  have  heaven 
within  their  own  souls,  it  would  matter  little  that 
Rome  had  stolen  their  national  scepter  or  that  the 
exactions  of  the  tax  gatherers  were  heavy. 

From  those  years  of  thoughtful  communion  with 
his  own  thoughts  and  with  God,  in  the  home,  the 
workshop,  the  synagogue  ^nd  the  fields,  he  had  learned 


that  heaven  is  trust  and  love;  he  who  can  feci  that 
above  the  dark  and  troubled  scenes  of  life  there  is  a 
Divine  Wisdom  and  Goodness  directing  all,  has  found 
a  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  Add  to  this  the  spirit  of  self-forgetting  love, 
the  love  which  sees  all  men  as  brothers,  and  the 
conditions  of  heaven  are  fulfilled.  He  who  has 
these  conditions  within  his  own  soul  can  defy  all  ex- 
ternal things  ;  he  is  superior  to  the  pains  and  afflic- 
tions of  earth. 

This  was  Jesus'  gospel.  Summed  up  in  a  word 
it  was,  "Oh  suffering,  sinning  men,  God  is  your 
Father;  love  and  trust  him.  You  are  all  brothers; 
love  one  another." 

The  prophets  before  him  had  caught  dim,  far 
away  glimpses  of  this  gospel.  But  to  Jesus  it  was 
given  to  see  it  clearly,  full-orbed,  and  to  realize  its 
mighty  regenerating,  uplifting  and  saving  power, 
more  and  more  this  gospel  burned  within  his  heart. 
More  and  more  he  longed  to  give  it  to  his  suf¥ering, 
down-trodden  countrymen,  and  to  the  world. 

At  last  the  conviction  grew  so  strong  that  he 
could  hesitate  no  longer ;  he  must  set  out  upon  the 
mission  of  definitely  preaching  the  gospel  which  he 
felt  that  God  had  given  him. 

He  began  in  the  villages  of  his  own  neighborhood, 
in  Galilee.  Wherever  he  went,  multitudes  came  to 
liear  his  gracious  and  inspiring  words.  Everywhere 
liis  message  stirred  the  hearts  of  men,  awakening  in 
all  classes  new  hope  and  desires  for  a  better  life.  He 
went  to  the  larger  towns.  He  made  circuit  after  cir- 
cuit among  the  principal  cities  and  villages  of  all 
northern  Palestine.  For  a  time  all  went  well.  lUit 
it  was  not  long  before  trouble  began. 

1  have  said  that  the  religion  of  the  country  had 
largely  hardened  into  a  lifeless  formalism,  adminis- 
tered by  the  ecclesiastical  class.  Those  in  authority- 
are  not  pleased  with  the  young  and  ardent  reformer. 
His  message  to  the  people,  "God  is  your  father,  you 
are  all  brothers,"  seems  to  them  a  dangerous  doc- 
trine. They  begin  to  put  obstacles  in  his  path  ;  to 
stir  up  popular  prejudice  against  him,  and  to  plot 
for  his  destruction.  He  sees  it  all  and  determines 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, alfd  face  his  enemies  in  the  very  stronghold 
of  their  power.  There  the  crisis  soon  arrives.  Ho 
must  either  close  his  lips  and  abandon  his  mission 
or  else  he  must  pay  the  penalty,  which  will  be  ar- 
rest and  trial,  and  probably  death. 

What  does  he  do?  He  believes  his  Gospel  to  be 
truth,  and  truth  of  the  highest  possible  importance 
to  his  countrymen  and  to  the  world.  He  would 
gladly  save  his  life;  yet  what  is  life  compared  with 
duty,  and  service  compared  with  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  God  in  his  soul,  compared  with  the  salvation 
of  men  from  selfishness,  sorrow  and  sin?  Perhaps 
if  he  dies  for  the  truth  he  has  to  teach  his  death  may 
add  impressiveness  to  his  message.  Thus  if  they 
will  not  let  him  preach  it  he  can  at  least  give  liis  life 
for  it. 

So,  in  the  face  of  danger  and  death,  he  goes 
straight  forward,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left.  The  arrest  comes ;  he  does  not  falter.  Sentence 
to  the  rnost  cruel  and  ignominious  of  deaths— that 
by  crucifixion  and  between  two  common  malefac- 
tors—comes; still  he  does  not  falter.  He  dies  for 
truth.    He  dies  for  duty.    He  dies  for  love.  He 
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dies  to  give  to  the  world  his  gospel,  "Oh,  sufifering, 
shining  men,  God  is  your  Father;  love  and  trust 
him.  You  are  all  brothers;  love  one  another."  He 
sacrifices  himself  that  others  may  be  saved. 

Can  any  one  fail  to  see  how  tragic  it  all  is,  how 
heroic,  how  noble  beyond  words? 

Do  we  wonder  that  it  stirred  his  disciples  and 
filled  them  with  a  passionate  earnestness  to  give  to 
the  world  the  gospel  for  which  their  beloved  master 
had  lived  and  died?  Do  we  wonder  that  such  a 
death,  crowning  such  a  life,  added  an  almost  super- 
human impressiveness  to  those  teachings  which  be- 
fore had  been  so  winning  and  so  powerful?  Do  we 
wonder  that  such  a  gospel,  supplemented,  re-en- 
forced, set  on  fire  by  such  a  life  and  such  a  death, 
has  spread,  and  still  is  spreading  with  resistless 
power  up  and  down  the  earth  ? 


(J  N  I  X  Y  ^p"^  ^^^^ 

Religious  Life  in  France  ^ 


EASTER 

"Oh  keep  Tliy  servant  from  presumptuous  sin," 

TTelp  us  to  know  that  Thou  art  Lord  of  all, 

Tliat  every  race  has  felt  Thy  gracious  power, 

That  unto  Thee  cloth  every  nation  call. 

As  brave  is  he  who  in  the  conflict  falls, 

As  he  who  finally  sliall  the  victory  win. 

Be  this  our  prayer,  amid  the  Easter  joy, 

"Oh  keep  Thy  servant  from  presumptuous  sin." 

The  Miracle  of  each  returning  Spring, 

Eternal  promise  of  the  breaking  day. 

Love  that  not  age,  nor  sin,  nor  death  can  change. 

These  are  Thy  beacons  on  the  long,  dark  way. 

On  broken  fragments  of  some  ancient  tomb 

Lives  the  faint  hope  that,  freed  from  death's  dark  night, 

ihose  who  had  loved  and  parted  here  below 

May  walk  mid  asphodels  in  fields  of  light. 

At  touch  of  Ostra's  robe  the  world  is  fair. 
In  northern  forests,  Balder  lights  the  gloom, 
'Neath  southern  skies,  Proserpina  comes  forth 
Egypt's  Osiris  rises  from  the  tomb.  ' 
The  common  hope,  the  common  heart-felt  prayer 
The  longing,  cherished  oft  in  doubt  and  pain. 
Seeks  at  all  times  an  answer  to  the  cry, 
"If  a  man  die,  shall  he  not  live  again?""' 

Faith  answers,  yes,  through  all  the  centuries, 
Hope  presses  on,  and  knowledge  points  the  way 
The  savage  prophet,  and  the  Christian  priest. 
Each  speaks  the  heavenly  vision  as  he  may  'm 
All  thanks  to  Thee,  Lord  of  Eternity, 
That  the  great  leaders  of  our  human  'race 
Are  those  who,  like  the  Hebrew  seer  of  old 
Have  met  Thee  in  the  silence,  face  to  face.  ' 

Through  doubt  and  fear,  through  sorrow  and  through  toil 
In  distant  climes,  in  ages  far  apart.  ^ 
Thy  children  strove  to  push  aside  the  veil. 
To  read  the  message  graven  on  the  heart 
Not  to  us,  followers  of  the  Nazarene 
Alone,  the  Easter  joy,  the  Easter  light 
With  clearer  eyes  we  tread  the  ancient  path 
That  leads  beyond  death's  mystery  and  night. 

EDiTir  E.  KENNEn>r. 


H()w  long,  old  builder  Time,  wilt  bide 

'Till  at  tliy  thrilling  word 
Life's  criiiisnii  pri(h'  shall  have  to  bride 

The  spirit's  white  accord, 
Within  that  gate  of  good  estate 
Which  thou  must  build  us  soon  or  late, 

Hoar  workman  of  the  Lord? 

— William.  Vaughn  Moody. 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Make-i  countless  thousands  mourn. 

— Itohert  Burnx. 


The  casual  traveler  in  France  is  likely  to  overlook 
the  most  wholesome  and  hopeful  aspects  of  French 
life.  Those  who  try  to  break  into  the  gay  and  frivo- 
lous life  of  any  city  will  naturally  become  cynical  in 
respect  to  the  deeper  elements  of  the  national  life. 
Some  there  be  who  have  found  only  the  vicious  and 
depraved  side  of  Parisian  conduct.  Others  think  of 
the  bright  and  charming  capital  simply  as  the  home 
of  art.  Paris  to  them  means  the  Louvre,  Versailles, 
and  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  or  the  Salon. 

Some  of  us  have  had  the  privilege,  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  representatives  of  the  real  France, 
the  France  of  serious  purpose,  of  plodding  industrj , 
of  religious  faith  and  fervor,  of  optimistic  idealism, 
of  sympathy  with  the  Evangel.  One  who,  on  the 
Protestant  side,  represents  the  best  traditions  of  the 
generous,  liberal,  and  devout  faith,  illuminated  by 
modern  science  and  philosophy,  is  Francois  de  VVitl- 
Guizot,  grandson  of  the  great  historian  of  civilization 
and  the  able  statesman.  In  a  lecture  given  at  Geneva, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Association  of 
Young  Men,  in  November,  1910,  M.  de  Witt-Guizot 
spoke  of  the  Reformation  and  the  modern  man.  It  is 
not  a  sermon  by  a  theologian,  rather  is  it  a  fresh,  sim- 
ple, direct  speech  of  a  layman,  who  touches  even  tlie 
superstitions  of  the  ancient  church  with  reverence, 
knows  how  to  appreciate  its  fundamental  truths,  and 
yet  is  stirred  by  the  profound  convictions  of  Protes- 
tantism. One  can  see  how,  while  he  respects  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  he  could  never  himself  be  a 
Catholic. 

Furthermore,  we  can  see  in  this  vigorous  utterance 
the  reason  for  the  continued  activity  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  France,  side  by  side  with  the  skeptical  mate- 
rialistic and  mocking  spirit  about  them.  For  exam- 
ple, he  cites  the  saying  that  the  pious  man  and  the  athe- 
ist both  speak  forever  of  religion,  the  one  speaking  of 
that  which  he  loves,  and  the  other  of  that  which 
he  fears.  Many  a  man  claims  to  be  without  faith,  and 
deceives  himself.  "There  is  in  the  soul  even  in  its 
depths  a  root  of  faith  which  never  dries  up,"  and 
again,  "the  passionate  search  for  truth  in  liberty  is 
even  in  its  torments  the  essential  nobility  and  force  of 
the  modern  man."  Science  itself  is  a  sublime  act  of 
faith,  which  the  church  has  sometimes  unfortunately 
forgotten.  The  Reformation  places  man  face  to  face 
with  God.  The  sigh  concealed  in  the  depths  of  the 
soul,  of  which  the  "Imitation"  speaks,  the  Reforma- 
tion has  interpreted  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
the  precision  of  Calvary  and  of  the  Redemption.  The 
tragedy  of  salvation  is  enacted  directly  between  God. 
and  us. 

The  organization  of  liberty  in  the  individual  and  in 
society,  the  law  of  the  Gospel  as  the  Reformation 
teaches  it,  is  not  resolved  into  an  anarchy  of  wills,  nor 
in  a  syllabus  of  negations ;  it  shows  a  splendid  list  of 
affirmations.  It  declares  that  man  must  achieve.  Need 
of  exchange  of  fellowship  and  co-operation  is  not  alien 
to  liberty.  The  man  who  proclaims  himself  an  indi- 
vidualist has  a  singular  fear  of  solitude.  lie  Hies 
from  it  in  any  way  he  can.  Religion  is  social  and 
organizes  a  churches. 

We  are  not  able  to  isolate  ourselves  here  at  the 
Rock  of  Calvary.  When  we  have  placed  our  feet 
there  love  surrounds  us  and  binds  us  together.  It  is 
no  longer  a  cell  of  our  being  which  does  not  feel  itself 
united  by  a  thousand  ties  to  the  family,  which  divine 
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love  unceasingly  gives  to  us  in  its  inexhaustible  fecun- 
dity; we  are  constrained  to  go  out  of  ourselves,  to  ask 
our  part  of  the  burdens  under  which  sinks  this  army 
of  the  unknown  which  surrounds  us,  the  gigantic 
army  of  the  blind  and  of  the  paralytic,  to  whicli  the 
same  love  is  offered  for  the  same  healing;  and  so  life 
is  realized  in  the  love  of  the  true  Church  Universal 
living  in  the  past,  living  in  the  present,  living  in 
the  future,  of  which  each  one  of  us  has  his 
part  and  responsibilities.  With  a  warmth  of 
spirit  which  shows  no  sign  of  world-weariness, 
this  representative  of  modern  scholarship,  this 
enlightened  layman,  pours  forth  a  praise  of 
charity  and  harmony  which  hlls  our  minds  with 
hope  for  a  noble'  and-generous  people,  who  have  only 
too  long  been  torn  by  the  contending  factions  of 
superstition  and  ecclesiasticism  on  the  one  side,  and 
superficial  skepticism  on  the  other.  Some  day  this 
earnest  minority  of  constructive  minds  who  ha\'e  a 
message  of  positive  content  will  have  the  ear  and 
win  the  heart  of  a  great  people. 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HKXUURSON. 


Perversion  of  Scripture 


Dear  Unity: 

I  think  few  readers  of  our  admired  paper,  would 
fail  to  discern  with  a  smile  the  "smart  writer's"  in- 
tentional twist  given  (March  16 j  to  the  bit  of  Scrip- 
ture to  which  Air.  Mann  refers  in  his  kindly  and 
scholarly  way  April  6.  There  was  no  thought  on 
my  part  that  any  reader  would  take  the  wiltul  per- 
version seriously.  1  did  indeed  query  whether  any 
such  "smartness"  might  not  be  culpable,  considering 
ti'ie  origin  of  the  text ;  but  recalling  the  suggestion  ot 
early  rnetoric  that  indisputable  wit  has  place  even  in 
serious  discourse,  and  remembering  also  that  in  his 
marvelous  monologues  (if  we  may  rightly  credit  him 
with  them  allj,  the  man  of  Nazareth,  whose  senten- 
tious wisdom  1  wantonly  misapplied,  himself  not  in- 
frequently played  with  the  significance  of  words  and 
phrases,  I  dared  step  into  the  snare, — and  was  justly 
caught. 

Since  that  March  wickedness  of  mine,  a  further 
excellent  "Capitalistic"  text,  and  again  from  Jesus, 
has  been  called  to  my  attention, — by  the  Hon.  Victor 
L.  Berger,  the  new  Congressman  from  Milwaukee. 
Its  appropriation  is  sad,  even  terrible,  for  such  ruth- 
less application;  yet  we  can  but  enjoy  intellectually, 
and  even  morally,  the  keenness  of  its  perverted  use 
in  this  biting  and  fearlessly  scornful  sense.  Writes 
Mr.  Berger,  speaking  of  a  certain  current  political 
committee  organized  to  oppose  reform.  (I  use  only 
dashes  where  he  prints  names  in  full j  : 

"Who  is  the  president  tof  that  committee!  ?   

 ,  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  dangerous  labor-ex- 
ploiters in  the  United  States   Who  is  the  vice- 
president?   ,  a  fleecer  who  made  his  "bar- 
rel' out  of  the  sweat  and  blood  of  little  boys  and  girls 
in  the  tin  factory.  His  motto  always  was:  'Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not.'  lie  is,  of  course,  opposed  to  all  child-labor 
laws. 

"And  not  being  satisfied  with  having  made  a  'bar- 
rel' out  of  the  living,  he  is  now  selling  lots  in  the 
Union  cemetery, — thus  catching  them  in  the  factory 
-while  they  are  alive  and  then  catching  them  in  the 
cemetery  after  they  are  dead." 


Dear  Unity,  would  not  any  just  God,  and  any 
"Saviour"  worthy  of  the  name, — "humbling  himself, 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man" — forgive  se- 
renely a  bit  of  writer's  "wit"  in  perverting  even  "sa- 
cred Scripture"  to  damn  (in  the  restrained  fashion  ol 
(esus)  a  such  egregiously  evil  social  system  as  we  to- 
day complacently  permit  to  exist? 

Boston  JAMES  HARCOURT  WEST 


Winter  Homes  in  the  South 


An  increasing  number  of  Northern  farmers  are 
learning  that  they  can  spend  seven  months  at  work 
;n  Florida  or  California  and  the  rest  at  work  in 
their  Northern  homes.  The  effort  to  make  this*  a 
mere  annual  migration  has  not  proved  successful. 
It  is  profitable,  however,  to  have  a  quiet  homestead 
at  each  end  of  the  route,  and  while  you  grow  corn 
and  apples  at  the  North  you  can  grow  oranges  or 
peaches  at  the  South.  Bee-keepers  find  it  profitable 
to  have  an  apiary  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  and  an- 
other among  the  pines.  Keeping  hens  and  raising 
chickens  can  be  carried  on  as  a  profession  in  the 
same  way.  Hens  lay  all  winter  in  Florida  and  bees 
work  every  month  in  the  year. 

What  I  emphasize  is  that  merely  racing  back  and 
forth  to  escape  the  winter's  cold  cannot  be  carried 
on  except  by  very  wealthy  people.  The  tourist 
should  become  a  home-seeker,  and  should  build  a 
home  at  each  end  of  the  route.  In  most  cases  a 
family  may  be  able  to  carry  on  the  two  establish- 
ments with  a  pretty  good  degree  of 'success.  The 
companies  organized  for  establishing  colonies  are 
in  a  few  cases  doing  good  work,  but  the  large  ma- 
jority of  them  are  either  fraudulent  or  themselves 
ignorant  of  the  real  conditions  which  are  to  be  faced 
by  settlers.  The  rule  should  be  to  buy  not  one 
acre  before  it  has  been  seen  by  the  purchaser.  In 
many  cases  swamp  land  is  sold  for  city  lots,  and 
everglades  that  have  only  been  cut  through  with  ca- 
nals must  be  worked  for  years,  cutting  ditches  and 
fighting  mosquitoes  before  the  farmer  can  even  begin 
his  crops. 

At  present  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that 
central  Florida  includes  about  all  the  available  land 
for  a  Northern  home-maker  to  repeat  himself,  in  this 
state.  This  includes  a  strip  up  and  down  the  center 
of  the  state,  of  high  land,  finely  rolling,  with  the 
hollows  filled  with  lakes.  These  lakes  are  from 
half  a  mile  to  five  or  ten  miles  in  diameter.  The 
water  is  clear  and  sweet  and  soft.  Those  that  are 
deep  enough  to  endure  drought  constitute  fine  homes 
for  fishes ;  and  no  one  can  go  amiss  who  secures  one 
of  these  small  lakes  and  the  surrounding  land  for  a 
home  and  a  farm.  The  lake  border  is  generally  very 
rich  and  deep  muck,  which  having  been  aerated  and 
treated  with  lime  makes  magnificent  garden  land. 
The  higher  rolls  are  less  rich  in  nitrogenous  soil,  but 
are  just  the  proper  home  for  peaches  and  oranges 
and  whatever  other  fruit  you  choose  to  grow.  Melons 
take  to  the  high  lands  and  Irish  potatoes  to  the  low 
lands.  Among  the  fruits  that  can  be  grown  most 
readily  beside  the  citrus  fruits  are  the  loquats, 
plums,  figs  and  quinces,  while  peaches  thrive  ex- 
ceedingly well  on  new  soil. 
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The  key  to  success  in  fruit-growing  is  a  very  lib- 
eral mulching  with  plenty  of  lime.  As  a  rule  South- 
ern orchards  are  stimulated  vkth  commercial  fertil- 
izers and  not  mulched  at  all.  The  result  is  that  the 
soil  is  soon  whipped  of  its  strength,  and  the  trees 
will  not  respond  to  any  sort  of  fertilizer  treatment. 
Strawberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries  do  ex- 
ceedingly well  with  mulches.  This  mulch,  made 
of  all  sorts  of  grass  and  weeds  and  waste,  can  be 
plowed  vmder  after  being  used  for  one  or  two  years, 
and  makes  the  humus,  or  incipient  soil.  Florida 
soil,  to  begin  with,  is  little  else  than  sand,  but  treated 
as  I  have  suggested  it  is  easily  filled  with  nitrogen, 
phosphates  and  potash. 

Tourists  know  little  or  nothing  of  central  Florida, 
their  visits  being  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  coast  counties.  The  result  is  that  most  of  them 
return  North  with  the  conviction  that  Florida  is  a 
flat  country,  and  in  a  wet  season  too  wet.  The 
truck-growers  make  use  of  these  level  lands,  espe- 
cially in  the  St.  Johns  valley,  for  successive  crops  of 
lettuce  and  celery,  as  well  as  cabbage  and  potatoes. 
Where  the  land  can  be  drained  well  and  also  irri- 
gated these  crops  are  very  sure.  They  are  also  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  until  the  business  is  overdone  in 
some  direction  and  the  Northern  markets  refuse  to 
accept  the  products.  It  has  been  true  very  recently 
of  celery  that  the  crop  could  not  find  sale  and  must 
be  rr.owed  and  plowed  under. 

The  Northern  farmer  who  seeks  to  create  a  home 
in  Florida  will  look  at  once  for  clovers  and  alfalfa, 
and  will  be  disappointed  at  not  finding  them.  A 
large  part  of  the  inhabitants  buy  Northern  hay,  of 
inferior  quality,  at  extortionate  prices.  This  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary.  The  state  afifords  a  large  num- 
ber of  grasses  around  the  lakes  that  will  make  just 
as  good  hay  as  red  top  and  timothy.  We  have  the 
beggar-weed  also,  which  is  the  delight  of  horses, 
cows,  hens,  sheep,  and  all  other  animals  and  fowls. 
This  should  be  cut  twice  in  a  year,  while  our  velvet 
bean  grows  40  to  50  feet  in  a  season,  requiring  three 
clips.  Cow-peas  and  soy-beans  make  both  excel- 
lent hay  and  the  best  of  fodder.  This  only  touches 
the  border  of  the  legumes,  which  can  be  used  for 
hay  or  be  plowed  under,  or  both.  They  add  to  the 
nitrogen  of  the  soil,  make  immense  quantities  of 
liumus^  and  feed  the  cattle  in  the  bargain.  The  re- 
sources of  the  state  are  hardly  touched  as  yet,  while 
the  annual  burning  over  of  all  the  wild  land  in  the 
state  destroys  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  that 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  soil. 

The  climate  is  simply  delightful.  A  gentle 
breeze  is  almost  continually  blowing  from  either  the 
gulf  or  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  midwinter  we  can 
work  as  freely  as  in  midsummer,  making  garden  or 
picking  oranges.'  There  are  no  coal  bills  to  pay, 
but  we  surely  should  have  a  plenty  of  fireplaces, 
every  night  being  cool  and  more  enjoyable  for  the 
burning  of  a  few  pine  knots.  By  the  first  of  March 
we  are  awakened  every  morning  by  mocking-birds, 
while  the  cardinal  birds  tip  the  branches  of  loquats 
with  a  flame  of  fire.  With  our  coats  off  we  can 
nearly  every  day  occupy  our  verandas  or  swing  in 
our  hammocks. 

I  can  honestly  say  to  every  farmer  who  is  break- 
ing down  under  the  severitv  f)f  the  climate,  Go  to 
Florida  and  <-'V'ate  ;i  winter  lumie.    Do  not  go,  how- 


ever, to  grumble  because  you  cannot  find  exactly 
the  conditions  that  rule  in  the  North.  Do  not  go  to 
waste  your  money  on  show  hotels  or  boarding- 
houses,  but  rent  or  buy  or  build  a  small  cottage,  and 
have  your  own  garden  as  soon  as  possible.  Hens  pay 
their  way  very  quickly.  With  20  acres  and  com- 
mon sense  you  can  soon  have  fodder  and  hay 
enough  for  a  horse  and  a  cow.  You  can  furnish 
your  own  milk  and  eggs  and  chickens  and  honey,, 
certainly  inside  three  or  four  years.  You  can  also 
grow  your  own  vegetables,  including  potatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes.  You  will  find  an  occasional  frost, 
possibly  two  or  three  in  the  course  of  each  winter. 
You  will  have  to  use  just  as  much  discretion  about 
such  things  as  you  do  about  Northern  troubles.  I 
have  never  seen  the  thermometer  mark  below  27 
above  zero.  With  a  moderate  capital  and  reason- 
able health,  and  some  ability  at  studying  things  for 
yourself,  you  can  soon  create  a  successful  home. 

When  you  build  be  sure  to  have  a  well  con- 
structed house  and  a  good  Northern  barn.  A  shack 
IS  as  much  out  of  place  here  as  it  is  in  New  England. 
In  the  rolling  lands  of  central  Florida  be  sure  that 
you  have  a  cellar,  thoroughly  ventilated  on  all  sides, 
although  public  opinion  is  against  it.  Around  your 
house  have  verandas  not  less  than  ten  feet  in  depth. 
The  pine  trees  are  not  the  best  for  shade,  and  it  is 
well  to  begin  at  once  with  planting  maples,  bass- 
woods  and  catalpas,  as  well  as  the  more  distinctly 
Southern  magnolias,  china-berries  and  water-oaks. 

Come  to  Florida  as  soon  as  you  can  get  your  crops- 
stored  in  the  North  and  your  apples  sold.  Get  here 
as  early  in  November  as  possible.  Plan  to  stay 
until  the  first  of  April,  and,  if  possible,  until  May. 
The  climate  is  an  absolute  cure  for  catarrhs  and  sim- 
ilar ailments.  We  know  nothing  here  of  grippe, 
and  on  an  average  I  should  say  that  Florida  should 
add  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  an  average  life.  It  does 
not,  however,  stand  true  that  you  can  be  at  all  careless 
or  reckless  of  the  laws  of  wholesome  living.  We 
can  eat  oranges  every  day  in  the  winter,  with  sweet 
potatoes,  and  we  can  very  easily  dispense  with  meat, 
or  nearly  so.  The  butcher  shop  is  a  rare  sight  in 
the  South  outside  of  the  larger  cities. 

E.  P.  POWEU.. 


VOICE  OF  EASTER 

The  soul  is  calling, — Be!  — 

This  Easter  day. 
And  thou  wilt  come  and  see 
The  Vision  and  tlie  way, — 
The  glory  of  the  free. 
This  Easter  day? 

And  thou  wilt  come,  0  Heart, — 

This  Easter  day, 
To  play  thy  nobler  part 
Through  toil,  through  good,  to  stay 
With  joy, — bid  Death  depart,^ — 

This  Easter  day? 

And  thou  wilt  break  thy  thrall? — 

The  Easter  cries, — 
Eternal  life  for  all 
Whene'er  the  soul  l)iils  rise. 
And  sense  obeys  the  call! 
Immortal  Prize.  , 
Windham.  Ohio.  Harriet  morixxck  gleason. 


Such  is  the  ])atriot's  boast  where'er  wo  roam; 
His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home. 

— Goldsmith. 
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port,  of  public  instruction,  of  hygiene, 
and  the  adoption  of  social  reforms.  Peo- 
ple calculate  what  a  country  might  do 
in  the  way  of  constructing  railways, 
bridges,  ports,  machinery,  schools,  and 
museums  with  merely  a  part  of  the 
money  which  is  devoted  to  naval  and 
military  budgets.  I^t  uo  not  forget  that 
until  three  years  ago  all  the  world 
laughed  at  our  arbitration  treaties,  and 
that  today  they  are  being  signed  on  all 
liands.  Why  should  it  not  be  the  same 
in  the  case  of  limitation?" 

Such  were  the  drastic  words  of  our 
distinguished  French  guest  five  years  ago. 
In  the  same  spirit  and  to  the  same  pur- 
port was  his  first  word  as  he  landed  in 
New  York  a  few  weeks  ago;  and  it  is  a 
striking  coincidence  that  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary  was  speaking  in  the  same 
strain  at  almost  the  same  moment  that 
Baron  D'Estournelles  arrived  here  for  his 
campaign  in  America  at  a  time  when  the 
serious  attention  of  our  own  people  is 
focussed  upon  the  question  of  the  limita- 
tions of  armaments  as  perhaps  never  be- 
fore. EDWIN  n.  MEAD. 


( C!ontinued. ) 

The  creation  of  public  opinion  in  the 
several  nations  was,  according  to 
l?aron  D'Estournelles,  the  efficient 
preparation  for  international  action. 
Nowhere  had  the  propositions  both  for 
arbitration  and  limitation  of  armaments 
been  more  strenuously  opposed  than  in 
France;  but  the  objections  had  bei'ii 
effectually  met,  and,  said  M.  D'Estoui 
nelles,  "you  may  be  sure  that,  if  we,  in 
France,  have  been  able  to  answer  them 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  conscience-, 
you  will  easily  succeed  in  overcominu' 
them  everywhere  else.  Referring  to  tln' 
hesitancy  of  the  nations  heretofore  to 
grapple  with  the  question  in  earnest, 
"what,"  he  asks,  "will  future  genera- 
tions, who  will  have  to  bear  the  burden 
of  our  debts,  think  of  such  incapacity? 
The  whole  procedure  of  the  powers 
shows  the  absurdity  of  our  genera! 
tendency.  Each  increases  its  sacrifices  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  not  to  allow 
itself  to  be  surpassed;  therefore,  the  dis- 
tance between  all  the  rival  powers  re- 
mains the  same,  the  proportion  does  not 
vary.  None  of  them  will  emerge 
strengthened  by  this  rivalry,  and  ruin 
awaits  thern  all.  One  shudders  at  think- 
ing that,  if  during  the  past  ten  years 
the  powers  had  come  to  an  understand- 
ing to  moderate  their  pace,  they  would 
have  .saved  milliards,  from  wliicli  pro- 
gress would  have  benefited,  without  any 
modification  of  their  respective  posi- 
tions." "It  vs'ill  suflfice  to  discredit 
governments,"  is  the  solemn  warning  of 
Baron  D'Estournelles,  "if  they  persist  in 
maintaining  such  an  armed  peace  as  now 
exists,  in  spite  of  its  unpopularity.  An 
opposition  will  be  formed  in  all  countries 
against  their  inaction."  "It  is  not  by 
blind  resistance,"  be  says  again,  "that 
governments  will  preserve  their  author- 
ity. It  is  by  their  intelligence,  Ijy  tlieir 
promptitude  in  understanding  popular 
a.spi  rations.    The   question    is  urgent." 

Everybody  recognizes  that  the  limi- 
tation of  armaments  will  gradually 
have  as  a  corollary  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  the  reduction  of 
the  price  of  goods,  the  development  of 
the  country,  the  improvement  of  trans- 


Electric  Light 

burns  within  a  sealed  glass  globe;  consequently  does  not 
consume  one  particle  of  oxygen,  which  is  so  essential 
to  health,  from  the  air.  Throws  off  no  impurities,  no 
soot  or  smoke.  The  walls  and  ceilings  remain  clean  in 
Electric  Lighted  homes. 

Protect  the  health  of  yourself  and  the  little  ones  by 
using  Electricity  for  lighting. 

Electric  Light  is  Inexpensive 

and  everybody  can  now  afford  it.  Costs  no  more  than 
inferior  illuminants,  all  things  considered.  Rates  reduced 
40  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years. 

If  your  house  is  not  wired,  we  offer  to  do  the  work 
at  cost,  and  allow  you  24  months  in  which  to  pay  for  it. 
No  interest  on  deferred  payments. 

Call  Randolph  1 280  for  particulars. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company 

120  West  Adams  Street 
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The  DREXEL  LAUNDRY 

3909  Langley  Avenue,  Chicago 
TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  642 

BEST  POSSIBLE  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


Sample  copies  of  UNITY 
sent  anywhere  upon 
application.  Subscription 
price  $2.00  per  year. 

WRIGHT  &  COMPANV 
STEAM  COAL 

Telephone  Yards  sieo 

Main  Office  and  Storage  YordA 

1047  W.  Thirtv-Fifth  St.  -  CHlCAfif 


FOR 

ICE  CREAM 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness 
and  Purity  telephone  Oakland  2'M 

Frozen  Arts 

743  East  43rd  St. 


DRUGS 

C.  R.  WALGREEN  &  CO. 


COMPLETE  STOCK 
BEST  QUALITY 


Successors  to  W.  G.  Valentine 
3900  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Ideal  Cream 
Tor  Cbdpped  and 

Prepared  by     I^OUgD  SKilt 

WILLIAM  f.  DATZ,  ^^^1^^"^ 

N.  E.  Cor^  39th  ^t.  and  Vincent  \s  Ave, 


Bowman  Dairy  Cbmpzny 

^Tfi7k  bott?ed  couKrtry 
Milk '  Cream '  Butter  -  Buttermilk 
Do  our  wagons  serve  you? 
^5{^liy  not  nave  tke  lae^  ? 

4221-4229  State  Street 

Telepliones  at  all  division.  oSices. 
"Evav^z?"-'  Oiica^o        Oak  Park 


WANZER'S  GERM-NO  MILK 

COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE,  but  we  spare 
no  expense  to  have  it 
delivered  to  you  PURE 

In  the  Milking,  Bottling,  and  the  feeding  of  Cows,  we  are  particular. 
You  get  Rich,  PURE  MILK,  in  a  thoroughly 
sterilized  bottle. 

SIDNEY  WANZER  &  SONS 

19-21    E.  30th  St.  6313-<5315  Kimbark  Ave 

Phones,  Douglas  817  and  Hyde  Park  207 


Supreme  \ 

V  \ 

\  Quality^ 


Are  You 
Particular 


•>•>•> 

•      •  V 

The  most  important 
article  of  food  is  milk. 
The  most  importeuit 
question  is  its  purity. 

Too  much  care 
\ cannot  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the 
milkman  who  is  to 
supply  the  family 
with  milk. 


For  over  half  a  century  we  have  given 
the  production,  preparation  and  distribution 
of  milk  the  most  careful  study. 

Our  wagons  pass  your  door  every  day. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co, 

Tel.  Cen.ral  4209  42  E.  Madison  St. 


Chicago  :  Evanston  :  Oak  Park  :  Maywood 

Phones  at      Branch  Offices 
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Our  No.  35  ' 

Rolled   Edge  Automatic  Lift  White 


A  handsome,  finely  finished  machine,  fur- 
nished with  Rolled  Edge  Renaissance  de- 
sign woodwork,  in  quarter-sawed  golden 
oak,  fitted  with  automatic  lift,  nickel 
plated  hand-wheel,  beautiful  hanging  center 
panel,  three  drawers  at  each  end  of  table, 
ball  bearings,  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
latest  style  steel  attachments. 


Repairs  and  Parts  for  All  Machines. 


Machines  Taken  in  Exchange. 


White  Sewing  Machine  Company 

GEO.  E  CAUGHEY,  Manager. 

TELEPHONE  CENTRAL  480.       105  WabasH  AveHue,  Chicago 
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Dark  or  %\Qht 

Nature,  by  dark  or  light  thy  life  I  drink! 
The  midnight  stars  behold  me  as  I  gaze, 
And  smile  in  answer,  hinting  that  the  days 

Are  but  eternity's  half-lumined  brink. 

The  night  is  opportunity  to  think; 
And  soul's  own  inner  orbs  expand  andl  blaze 
WTien  round  the  shepherd  Pole  the  star-flocks  graze 

And  fires  of  boreal  Vulcans  glow  and  shrink. 

Yet  when  in  eastern  skies  the  steeds  uprear 
Which  Phoebus  urges  to  celestial  flight. 
The  day  brings  eloquence  night's  lustre  bars: 
The  sheen  of  dewy  meadows  far  and  near, 
The  opal  hills,  the  ocean's  purple  might, — 
And  human  faces  lovelier  than  all  stars. 

Boston.  JAMES  HAECOUBT  \7EST. 
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MONARCH 
LIGHT  TOUCH 

This  exclusive  feature  of  the  MON- 
ARCH TYPEWRITER  should  in- 
terest the  business  man,  because 
of  its  distinct  commercial  value  to 
him-  it  means  MONARCH  operat- 
ors are  able  to  produce  more  work 
in  a  day.  To  the  operator,  MON- 
ARCH LIGHT  TOUCH  means  an 
even  day's  work  and — 
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MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 
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Qualify  fcr  paying  employment.  Ou^  shorthand  training  is  the  best. 
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IN  THE  DAY  OF  THE  HARVEST 


L.  Hosmer,  B.  F.  McDaniel,  C.  W.  Wendte,  and  the 

lofty-minded  William  Henry  Fish. 


Ye  have  plowed,  ye  have  sowed,  and  the  harvest 

shall  be  of  its  kind; 
What  ye  sowed  ye  shall  gather  and  grind; 
What  ye  grind  ye  shall  bake,  saith  the  Lord,  and, 

or  bitter  or  sweet, 
In  the  days  that  shall  be  ye  shall  eat. 

I  am  He  that  looks  over  the  fence.    I  see,  saith 
the  Lord, 

How  ye  gather  the  fruits  for  your  board. 
And  the  mills  of  mv  patience  run  down.    I  wiH 

come,  I  will  come. 
And  the  mirth  of  your  feast  shall  be  dumb. 

Did  ye  deem  that  the  Lord  was  far  off?    I  have 

seen  how  for  gain 
Ye  have  dammed  up  rny  rivers  of  grain 
Till  the  poor  in  the  citie:;  have  moaned.    I  have 

beard  me  the  cry 
That  for  justice  hath  come  up  the  sky. 

And  a  patter  of  feet  hath  come  up  through  the 

roar  of  your  mills, 
Where  childhood  hath  gone  to  your  tills. 
Ye  shall  be  as  the  hiss  of  the  foam  that  hath  died 

on  the  sand; 
Ye  shall  be  no  more  in  the  land. 

Did  ye  deem  that  my  wrath  was  a  cloud  that  had 

thundered  and. gone, 
Swallowed  up  in  the  smile  of  the  dawn? 
Clouds  return,  saith  the  Lord.    Have  ye  heard, 

when  I  called  over  France, 
How  the  Terror  joined  hands  in  her  dance? 

In  the  day  that  ye  eat  I  will  pour  ye  the  wine, 

saith  the  Lord; 
I  will  come  in  the  night  with  a  sword. 
And  your  towers  shall  be  slz  a  reed  in  the  breath 

of  my  might 
When  I  come,  when  I  come  in  the  night. 

And  ye  that  have  drained  off  the  laugh  from  the 

mouths  of  the  poor. 
Ye  shall  know  that  my  coming  is  sure. 
And  ye  that  have  poisoned  the  strength  of  the 

children  of  men, 
What  caverns  will  cover  ye  then? 

I  will  come  with  a  roar,  saith  the  Lord.    I  will 

rouse  up  the  slave 
Till  he  win  back  the  soul  that  I  gave. 
I  will  toss  with  a  shout  into  battle  the  rich  and 

the  poor. 

Ye  shall  know  that  my  laws  they  endure. 

— Ed'uin  Bainnit  Slchoonmal-cr. 


In  the  death  of  William  Henry  Fi.sh.  the  Unitarian 
ministry  ha.s  lost  a  gentle,  soul.  He  will  be  mourned 
as  a  tender  pastor  and  diligent  leader  by  parish- 
ioners on  both  sides  of  the  water.    It  was  a  stroner 

o 

Harvard  class  that  in  1869  gave  to  progressive  relig- 
ion such  teachers  as  George  A.  Thayer,  Frederick 


The  Survey  epitomizes  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Vice 
Commission  this  way  : 

The  inve.stigation  covered  fifty-two  of  the  larger  cities  of 

the  I  nited   State.^.     In  many  conditions  were   found  to  be 

worse  than  they  are  in  Chicago,  while  in  some  they  are  better 

Ihe  co-mmission  has  refrained  from  xiiineeessary  criticism  of 

city  officials,  and  says  that  conditions  in  respect  to  open  vice 

are  better  now  than  for  years.    "As  a  whole,  Chicago  is  a 

better  city  morally  than  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United  .States 

that  are  in  its  class,  yet  the  report,  which  aims  to  avoid 

cnticisni  and  to  set  forth  its  facts  scientificallv  and  dispas- 

s.onately,  shows  that  Chicago  spends  SlS.OOO.boO  annually 

for  vice  and  that  the  traffic  in  women  each  year  to  keej 

'Jfrl^  ^''^°':<^'''-'y  Pl«<^es,  consumes  5,000  young 

truth  nJi%'°°'r'-''°".i,^''!  ''''■"P''^'^  ^  tell  the  wholl 
truth,  and  by  placing  the  facts  before  the  public  appeals  to 
the  conscience  of  Chicago.  ^         appeals  to 


Under  the  heading  of  "Let  us  Have  Peace,"  the 
Dial  for  April  16  contains  a  review  of  three  more 
books  on  war:  "The  Great  Illusion."  by  Norman  An- 
gell,  published  by  Putnam's  Sons ;  "War  and  Its  Al- 
leged Benefits."  by  Jane  Novicow.  published  by  the 
Henry  Holt  House,  and  General  Hiram  M.  Chitten- 
den's "War  or  Peace."  published  by  the  McClurg 
House.  The  appearance  of  these  books  is  encourag- 
ing. It  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Any 
book  that  dwells  upon  the  awful  atrocity  of  war  is 
welcome,  and  no  statesman,  editor  or  preacher  who 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  public  welfare 
can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  or  ignorant  of  this 
high  literature. 


The  "Christ  Afyth,"  by  Professor  Drews,  has  been 
receiving  more  attention  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  than  this.  Professors  ■  von  Soden, 
Weniel  and  Johannes  Weiss,  in  Germany,  have 
each  answered  this  last  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  "Man  of  Nazareth"  from  the  pages  of 
history  and  the  Enquirer  (London)  announces 
the  appearance  of  a  book  entitled  "Did  Jesus 
Really  Live?"  by  Herbert  J.  Rossington.  Fascinating 
as  IS  this  mythological  theory  concerning  an  antique 
and  mysterious  personage,  it  cannot  eliminate  by  any 
critical  process  the  personal  element  in  the  gospel  mes- 
sage. ^  The  very  processes  by  which  this  elimination 
of  miracle  and  myth  is  brought  about  leaves  more 
clearly  the  historical  residuum  of  a  man  with  a  mes- 
sage. 
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A  Recreational  Board 


Wednesday,  April  12,  was  a  Field  Day  for  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature,  which,  by  the  way  is  a  legisla- 
ture that  is  doing  things.  Two  bills  in  the  hands  of 
the  Educational  Committee  of  much  initiative  signifi- 
cance were  set  for  a  public  hearing  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening  last.  Senator  Viebahn, 
chairman  of  the  Senatorial  Educational  Committee, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  legislative  body  was  largely 
represented  and  manifested  much  interest  through  a 
long  session,  while  the  visitors'  galleries  on  either  side 
were  crowded  with  the  best  citizens  of  Madison. 

The  first  bill  was  an  Enabling  Act  permitting  school 
boards,  or  other  bodies  having  charge  of  school-houses 
or  other  public  buildings  or  grounds,  to  permit  the 
use  of  the  same  without  charge,  upon  the  application 
of  three  or  more  reputable  citizens.  At  these  meetings 
public  questions  of  a  non-partisan  character  and  other 
civic,  social  and  recreational  activities  were  to  be 
allowed.  This  bill  is  already  unanimously  recom- 
mended for  passage  by  the  Educational  Committee. 

Tlie  second  bill  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  unique  move- 
ment authorizing  the  creation  of  "Boards  of  Public 
Recreation."  The  common  council  of  any  city,  or  the 
town  board  of  any  town,  may  create  such  a  board,  to 
have  charge  of 

"The  work  of  developing  the  civic,  social  and  recreational 
resources  of  the  city,  town  or  village  through  promoting,  aid- 
incr,  organizing  and  directing  the  wider  use  of  existing  public 
buildings  and  grounds,  such  as  public  school  houses  and 
public  school  grounds,  public  park  buildings  and  public  park 
grounds,  public  market  places  and  public  squares,  and  other 
public  buildings  and  grounds  which  may  be  more  widely  used 
for  civic,  social  and  recreational  activities,  to  the  public  ad- 
vantage. -.1  iU 

"This  board  of  public  recreation  is  to  co-operate  with  the 
existing  departments  in  the  town.  ' 

'•When  a  petition,  signed  by  ten  per  centum  of  the  qualihed 
voters  of  such  city,  town  or  village,  is  presented  to  the  mayor, 
chairman  or  president  of  city,  town  or  village,  h^;  shall  pro- 
ceed to  create  such  a  board.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  this 
board  of  public  recreation  shall  consist  of  nine  members,  con- 
sisting of  the  mayor,  the  commissioner  of  the  department 
of  public  works,  and  seven  others,  selected  by  the  mayor, 
one  from  the  board  of  school  directors,  one  from  the  board 
of  park  commissioners,  one  from  the  library  and  museum 
board,  and  one  from  the  board  of  fire  and  police  commissioners, 
and  three  from  the  citizens  at  large'. 

"In  all  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  the  board  shall  con- 
sist of  five  members,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  chairman 
or  the  president,  and  four  others  selected  by  the  mayor,  one 
from  the  board  of  school  directors  and  three  from  the  citizens 
at  large." 

At  this  public  hearing  representatives  of  the  Play- 
ground Activities  of  Milwaukee  were  heard  and  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  of  the  Extension  Staff  of  Wisconsin 
University,  presented  a  graphic  stereopticon  exhibition 
of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  and  what  is 
now  being  done  by  the  use  of  public  property  for 
organized  recreational  pijrposes. 

The  leading  address  of  the  evening  was  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Chicago.  He  spoke  for  an 
hour  in  the  interest  of  the  rural  districts  and  the  small 


villages,  which  he  said  are  in  as  dire  need  of  social 
centers  as  the  more  congested  territories  of  the  city. 
He  argued  that  the  cry  "Back  to  the  land"  is  a  fruitless 
one  until  the  land  is  so  far  urbanized  as  to  direct  the 
leisure  as  well  as  the  industry  of  the  community.  The 
boys  and  girls  who  "rush  to  the  city"  are  often  much 
misunderstood  and  unkindly  maligned,  for  they  are 
driven  there  not  for  selfish  but  for  cultural  and  social 
reasons.  Mr.  Jones  drew  largely  from  his  country 
experiences  and  boyhood  life  on  the  farm,  and  gave 
graphic  illustrations  of  the  inane  life  on  the  farm  out- 
side the  laboring  hours.  He  pleaded  for  the  impris- 
oned farmer's  wife,  and  for  the  farmer,  the  man  over- 
burdened with  details.  Leisure  is  of  little  value, 
oftentimes  a  great  menace,  unless  it  be  organized  and 
directed  on  cultural  and  social  lines.  He  said  that  the 
old  landmarks  of  the  country  were  the  taverns,  which 
have  now  wholly  disappeared.  Their  place  was  taken 
for  a  time  by  the  country  beer  saloon,  largely  disap- 
pearing. Now  the  traveler  on  country  roads  is  di- 
rected from  one  creamery  or  cheese  factory  to  another. 
He  pictured  the  time  when  the  "Social  Centers  of  the 
Country"  will  be  conspicuous  landmarks.  There  will 
be  the  baseball  grounds  for  summer  time  and  skating 
grounds  for  winter,  water  troughs  for  horses,  the 
"Liberty  pole"  and  the  flag  on  occasions.  This  is  but 
returning  to  the  high  uses  of  the  old  original  school- 
house,  which  was  the  theatre,  assembly  hall  and  rally- 
ing ground  for  patriotism  in  the  early  settlements. 

He  deplored  the  exclusion  in  the  bill  of  partisan 
meetings.  Is  it  not  safe  to  assume  that  in  respectable 
places  party  issues  can  be.  discussed  in  respectable 
ways?  If  the  partisan  is  to  be  heard,  he  had  better  be 
heard  in  the  schooli-house  than  in  a  hall  over  a  saloon 
or  an  improvised  beer-garden. 

Mr.  Jones  pleaded  for  an  additional  provision  in 
the  bill  by  which  towns  or  a  group  of  towns,  counties 
or  a  group  of  counties,  might  secure,  under  an  ade- 
quate enabling  act,  spots  of  exceptional  historic  inter- 
est or  of  surpassing  beauty.  He  spoke  of  the  disgrace 
of  Wisconsin,  that  allows  its  old  territorial  Capitol  to 
be  used  as  a  stable,  while  the  stalwart  timbers,  capable 
.of  enduring,  like  some  of  the  old  churches  of  New 
England,  for  two  hundred  years  more,  are  now 
besmeared  with  hog-wallow. 

He  spoke  of  having  led  a  party  of  three  wagon- 
loads  of  people  forty  miles  across  the  country  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  the  marvelous  view  from  the  top  of 
Platte  Mound  in  Southwestern  Wisconsin,  one  of  the 
rarest  views  in  this  or  any  other  country  for  extent 
of  rural  beauty  and  prosperity.  The  party  arrived  there 
only  to  find  all  access  nailed  down — wired  down,  with 
barbed  wire  at  that,  with  the  conspicuous  no- 
tice: "All  Trespassers  will  be  Punished  by  Law." 
The  hill  had  been  given  over  to  a  colony  of  steers,  who 
resented  the  intrusion.  He  wanted  a  law  that  would 
enable  the  town,  county,  or  a  group  of  towns  and 
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villages  to  secure  control  of  the  summit  of  this  mound 
and  build  a  commodious  roadway  to  the  top,  just 
for  a  view.  He  insisted  that  Wisconsin's  greatest 
asset  today,  financially  speaking,  lies  in  its  scenery.  He 
remembered- the  time  when  Lake  Geneva  was  a  favored 
rallying-ground  of  public-spirited  citizens  from  the 
three  or  more  adjoining  counties,  a  place  where  they 
went  in  great  numbers  to  discuss  public  questions, 
social,  moral,  religious  and  patriotic.  But  now  every 
foot  of  that  beautiful  shore  has  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Chicago  millionaires,  and  the  beautiful'  lake 
is  a  part  of  the  back-door  embellishment  of  private 
and,  a  large  part  of  the  year,  non-resident  owners.  A 
citizen  of  Wisconsin  cannot  wash  his  feet  in  Lake 
Geneva,  except  as  a  trespasser  or  a  humiliated  recip- 
ient of  favors. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  bills,  and  more  like  them, 
will  enable  Wisconsin  to  lead  on  these  lines  as  it  has 
on  so  many  others. 


A  Psychic  Autobiography 


Probably  no  book  since  the  appearance  of  Robert 
Dale  Owens'  "Foot-prints  on  the  Borderland  of  An- 
other World"  has  contained  more  confident,  continu- 
ous testimony  to  the  availability,  practicability  and 
actual  intimacy  of  disembodied  spirits  with  embodied 
mortals  than  this  book  of  over  450  pages,  by  Amanda 
T.  Jones,  published  by  the  Greaves  Publishing  Co., 
Tribune  Building,  New  York.  This  "psychic"  biogra- 
phy covers  seventy  years  of  life,  all  of  which  has  been 
touched  with  luminous  spots  of  communications,  rev- 
elations and  impressions  which  the  author  believes  to 
have  been  directly  given  from  friends  in  the  spirit 
world. 

To  one  whose  attitude  is  that  of  respectful  agnos- 
ticism in  this  matter,  the  book  contains  a  large  amount 
of  sane  insanity  or  insane  sanity,  as  the  case  may  be. 
One  thing  is  as  sure,  namely,  that  Miss  Amanda  T. 
Jones  is  a  woman  of  parts  on  her  own  account.  The 
present  reviewer  took  great  pleasure  some  time  ago 
in  commending  in  these  columns  her  poetry,  a 
collected  edition  of  which  has  been  published  by  a 
standard  Eastern  house.  Her  "Atlantis,"  "Prairie 
Idol"  and  "The  Rubaiyat  of  Solomon"  have  com- 
manded the  approbation  of  poets  and  critics  whose 
opinions  are  well-nigh  authoritative,  among  whom  are 
Whittier,  J.  G.  Holland,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard, 
Austin  Dobson,  Stedman,  Gilder  and  Markham. 

In  addition  to  her  contributions  to  poetry,  Miss 
Jones  is  the  owner  of  important  patents  showing 
her  triumph  in  fields  seldom  entered  by  women,  rang- 
ing from  a  process  of  preserving  fruit  in  vacuo  without 
cooking,  to  some  valuable  devices  for  the  use  of  petro- 
leum as  fuel  for  the  generating  of  steam. 


It  is  true  that  Miss  Jones  generously  ascribes  her 
triumphs  in  all  these  directions  to  the  immediate  good 
offices  of  a  host  of  very  good  friends  who  have  gone 
on,  some  of  whom  she  knew  in  the  flesh  but  most  of 
whom  were  acquaintances  made  from  beyond  the  veil. 
The  book  is  full  of  "spooks"  but  is  not  at  all  "spooky," 
and  the  spirits  here  are  characterized  with  an  excep- 
tional amount  of  good  hard  sense,  practical  advice  and 
timely  help.  Miss  Jones  is  evidently  in  her  own 
proper  person  a  good  all-around  crank,  such  as  Unity 
readers  have  much  in  common  with.  She  has  out- 
grown her  Methodism,  has  a  lifelong  distrust  of 
drugs  and  "dopes,"  is  enamoured  of  baths  and  Gra- 
ham gems,  is  cpmmitted  to  freedom,  stirred  with  high 
patriotism,  a  hater  of  war  and  lover  of  peace.  The 
present  writer  is  so  unheavenly  that  he  would  prefer 
to  give  Miss  Amanda  Jones  direct  credit  for  all  these 
things  rather  than  divide  the  claims  and  place  a  large 
part  of  the  credit,  as  she  does,  to  the  account  of  the 
disembodied. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  book  ?  What  this  present 
writer  has  always  had  to  say,  that  it  deals  largely  with 
matter  beyond  the  range  of  his  experience  and  does 
not  seem  to  fill  a  felt  want  in  his  soul.  The  book  is 
certainly  a  splendid  enforcement  of  the  great  Shake- 
spearean dictum,  that  there  are  "more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  our  philosophy  dreams  of."  We  believe 
in  the  integrity  and  veracity  of  this  witness.  She 
impresses  us  as  an  interesting  reporter.  Doubtless 
many  will  find  comfort  in  her  argument.  There  is  lit- 
tle wonder  that  she  should  be  so  disrespectful  to  many 
of  the  words  that  touch  the  mysterious,  such  as  "telep- 
athy," "hypnotism,"  the  "subconscious  self,"  etc.,  etc. 
These  she  dismisses  as  "lingo,"  while  she  herself 
has  ready  at  hand  an  elaborate  vocabulary  about 
"auras,"  ."presciences,"  "premonitions,"  and  still  more 
mystical  words  which  she  uses  glibly  and  confidently, 
ignoring  the  fact  that -the  honest  and  intelligent  reader 
will  hesitate  and  inquire  concerning  these  also. 

However  it  may  be  about  the  ghosts  in  this  book, 
which,  we  repeat,  are  of  that  kind  that  command  our 
respect,  the  book  has  a  lively  human  interest  and  it 
leaves  us  anxious  for  the  sequel,  wondering  whether, 
after  all  these  promises  and  mystic  leadings,  the  fruit- 
canning  process  and  the  oil  fuel  contrivance  are  at  last 
to  bring  the  larger  employment  for  women,  a  home 
for  unfortunate  women  and  various  other  benefac- 
tions which  Miss  Jones  and  her  spirit  friends  have 
so  persistently  sought  these  many,  many  years. 

J.  LL.  J. 


He  who  suppresses  his  conscience  just  a  little, 
enough  to  take  the  road  of  expediency  into  the  citadel 
of  success,  has  taken  the  left  hand  road  that  leads 
direct  to  all  the  miseries.  J.  LL.  J. 
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Emerson,  the  Individualist 


Democracy  in  American  letters  involves  a  study 
of  our  great  essayists,  not  as  litterateurs,  but  as 
democrats.  They  help  us  to  see  that  democracy  is 
more  than  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people."  It  is  more  adequately  de- 
fined by  Havelock  Ellis  as  "A  state  in  which  every 
man  shall  be  a  freeman,  neither  in  economic  nor 
intellectual  nor  moral  subjection." 

The  new  era  in  life  and  letters  in  America  dates 
from  the  romantic  movement,  which  had  swept 
Europe  and  was  finding  expression  in  America,  by 
disturbing  conventional  conditions,  as  it  had 
abroad.  The  movement  which  is  responsible  for 
the  Wesleyan  revival,  the  Gothic  revival,  the  French 
and  American  political  revolutions,  the  English  in- 
dustrial revolution  and  the' wonderful  output  of  lit- 
erature in  Western  Europe,  could  not  be  without 
influence  on  American  letters  and  thought.  The 
prophets  of  Swedenborgianism,  Unitarianism,  and 
Universalism  established  the  belief  in  the  Unity  of 
God,  as  against  the  refined  polytheism  of  popular 
belief ;  the  excellence  of  human  nature,  as  con^ 
trasted  with  its  traditional  perverseness ;  and  the 
inner  light  of  conscience,  in  opposition  to  external 
authority. 

In  politics,  statesmen  like  Clay,  Webster  and 
Calhoun  were  laying  the  foundations  for  a  similar, 
if  more  superficial  faith.  The  unity  of  the  State, 
as  disfinguished  from  colonial  antagonism,  the  ex- 
cellence of  Americans,  in  contrast  with  submission 
to  European  standards,  and  the  inner  light  of  polit- 
ical instinct,  naively  assumed  by  the  enthusiastic 
patriot,  were  rapidly  becoming  articles  of  faith.  In 
literature,  the  pleasant  prose  of  Irving  and  Cooper 
and  the  beautiful  but  aimless  poetry  of  Bryant  and 
Poe,  were  giving  way  to  purposeful  literature. 

The  pioneer  to  incorporate  this  ferment  into  a 
philosophy,  as  Carlyle  had  don^e  in  England,  was 
Emerson.  Born  of  the  aristocracy  of  Unitarian 
divines,  he  had  the  conventional  restricted  experi- 
ence of  the  Puritan  youth,  who  was  graduated 
without  distinction  from  Harvard  and  attended 
perfunctorily  the  Divinity  School.  He  was  a  frail, 
undistinguished  student,  but  an  omnivorous  reader 
and  persistent  thinker.  He  was  never  thorough,  but 
assiduous  and  fearless;  an  austere  man,  who  would 
have  liked  to  relax,  but  his  temperament  precluded 
the  liberties  which  his  mind  took.  He  early  saw 
the  hypocrisies  of  the  New  England  religion  and  so- 
ciety, and  worked  put  a  philosophy  of  life  the  most 
wholesome  of-  his  time.  He  was  not  a  specialist, 
but  revealed  himself,  doing  impersonally  that  serv- 
ice for  humanity  which  he  could  not  do  personally. 

Emerson's  philosophy  of  the  private  man  de- 
manded that  he  be  not  in  economic,  intellectual  or 
moral  subjection.  It  was  too  soon  to  develop  the 
constructive  democracy  of  today,  but  he  pointed 
out  the  foibles  of  the  multitude  of  petty  reformers 
of  his  period.  He  asserted  that  the  independence 
which  was  popular  in  the  accjuisition  of  property 
was  little  appreciated  in  the  development  of  indi- 
viduality. He  was  afraid  of  the  tyranny  of  society, 
thinking  "no  society  can  ever  be  so  large  as  one 
man."  Yet  he  mourned  over  the  inability  to  enter 
harmoniously  into  the  life  of  the  multitude:  "We 


do  not  greet  their  talents,  nor  rejoice  in  their  good 
fortune,  nor  foster  their  hopes,  nor  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people  vote  for  what  is  dear  to  them."  He 
thought  people  were  in  subjection  to  things  and 
that  a  cultivated  man  would  be  ashamed  of  his 
property:  "Whilst  one  man  has  no  larid,  my  title 
to  mine,  your  title  to  yours,  is  itself  vitiated."  This 
economic  subjection  might  be  removed  if  there 
were  no  intellectual  subjection :  "The  virtue  in  most 
request  is  conformity.  ...    A  sect  or  party  is  an 
elegant  incognito  devised  to  save  a  man  from  the 
vexation  of  thinking."    In  his  protest  against  moral 
subi^ction,  he  failed  to  see  the  means  bv  which 
intellectual  freedom  might  ferine  economic  freedom : 
"Let  there  be  no  control  and  no  interference  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  of  this  kingdom  of  me 
.  .  The  world  is  governed  too  much." 
Emerson's  distrust  of  org-anized  society  was  not 
so  great  as  his- moral  enthusiasm.    So.  like  the  other 
honest  men  of  his  time,  he  was  drawn  into  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation.    Such  a  movement  was  utterly 
repugnant  to  his  retiring  nature  and  the  aspertive- 
ness  of  societv  seemed  to  violate  some  of  his  ideas 
of  freedom,  but  the  necessity  of  action  for  freemg 
man  from  economic  bondaee,  enlarged  his  concep- 
tion of  moral  freedom :  "The  eood,  the  iUummated 
sit  apart  from  the  rest,  censuring  their  dulness  and 
vices  as  if  they  thought  that,  by  sitting  very  grand 
in  their  chairs,  the  very  brokers,  attorneys  and  con- 
.rressmen  would  see  the  error  of  their  ways,  and 
flock  to  them.    But  the  good  and  wise  learn  to  act, 
and  carry  salvation  to  the  combatants  and  dema- 
goeues  in  the  dustv  arena  below  " 
■   Emerson's  phildsophv  was  so  good  for  his  time 
that  it  has  been  largelv  assimilated.  .  We  ^^'f  .^.^^f^^^ 
not  Emersonians,  but  democrats  with  the  faith  and 
courage  of  Emerson. 

^  CHARLES  ZUEBLTN. 


"THE  LIGHT  LIES  ON  THE  FAHTHER  HTLLS" 
The  clouds  upon  the  mountains  rest; 

A  gloom  is  on  the  aiitumn  day: 
But  down  the  valley,  in  the  west. 

The  hidden  sunlight  breaks  its  way,— 

A  light  lies  on  the  farther  hills. 

Forget  thy  sorrow,  heart  of  mine! 

Though  ■  shadows  fall  and  fades  the  leaf. 
Somewhere  is  ioy,  though  'tis  not  thine; 

Tlie  power  that  sent  can  heal  thy  grief; 

And  light  lies  on  the  farther  hills. 

Thou  would'st  not  with  the  world  be  one 
If  ne'er  thou  knewest  hurt  and  wrong; 
'  Take  comfort,  though  the  darkened  sun 
Never  again  bring  gleam  or  song,— 
The  li"ht  lies  on  the  farther  hills. 

—Richa/rd  Watson  Gilder. 


■In  the  years  that  have  been  1  hav  homu\  man  closer  to  man 
And  closer  woman  to  woman: 

And  tlK-  stranger  hath  seen  in  a  stvaiigcv  his  brother  at  last 

\nd  a  sister  in  eves  that  were  strange. 

In  the  years  that  "shall  be  I  will  hind  me  nation  to  nation 

\nd  shore  unto  shore,"  saith  our  God. 
"Lo!  T  am  the  burster  of  bonds  and  the  breaker  of  barriers, 

T  am  he  that  shall  free,"  saith  the  Ixird. 
"For  the  lingering  battle,  the  contest  of  ages  is  ending, 

.\nd  victory  followeth  me. 

— Stephen  Phillips. 
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THE  PULPIT 


A  Sermon  From  the  South 


PREACHED  1!V  JE-NKIN  LLOYD  JONES,  APRIL  9,  1911,  UE- 
FORE  ALL  SOULS  CHURCH,  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN' 
CENTRE.  CHICAGO 


(Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson) 

As  has  been  my  habit  for  more  years  than  I  care 
to  count,  I  return  from  my  southern  itinerary, 
which  through  your  courtesy  occurs  every  March. 
This  year,  as  perhaps  never  before,  my  vacation 
has  been  more  than  a  search  for  sunlight  and  a 
rest  for  voice  and  brain  ;  it  has  been  a  trip  into  the 
land  of  memories,  an  excursion  into  the  country 
of  dreams,  for  such  seem  at  this  distance  the  hard 
physical  expefiences  that  came  to  me  from  '62  to 
'65- 

Through  the  enterprise  of  the  Daily  Nen's  and 
other  papers,  you  are  invited,  fifty  years  afterward, 
to  read  day  by  day  the  progress  of  that  war.  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  com- 
mends this  deliberate  narrative  of  facts  fifty  years 
old  as  good  collateral  history  reading  for  our  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  not  well  that  a  nation  should  for- 
get its  annals. 

This  very  week  comes  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the.  bombardmient  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  semi-cen- 
tennial of  the  firing  of  the  "first  shot"  at  .  the  flag, 
to  be  promptly  followed  a  few  days  later  by  the 
humiliation  that  lowered  the  flag  and  surrendered 
its  defenders. 

I  go  back  in  memory  to  the  farm  home  in  Wiscon- 
sin beyond  whose  limits  I  had  scarcely  ever  passed 
more  than  the  length  of  a  single  daylight.  I  recall 
the  night  when  the  family  were  aroused  at  an  un- 
heard-of late  hour  by  the  older  brothers,  who  had 
come  from  the  station  where  they  had  been  listening 
for  news  by  telegraph,  and  the  word  came,  "They 
have  fired  on  the  flag  in  South  Carolina."  I  was 
not  a  precocious  boy,  such  as  we  raise  nowadays, 
but  I  was  out  of  bed  and  listened  to  the  news  that 
night,  and  I  feel  now.  as  I  could  not  feel  then,  the 
premonitory  thrills  that  went  through  that  emigrant 
home..  The  father,  who  had  sought  a  home  under  the 
flag  in  the  forties,  resented  the  shot  as  a  personal 
injury. 

My  itinerary  this  year  began  where  the  Rebellion 
began.  My  hospitable  hosts  at  Charleston  escorted 
me  behind  the  grim  guns  at  Sumter  when  on  my 
way  to  what  the  Charlestonians  are  so  proud  of, 
their  great  playground  and  parade  of  fashion,  their 
famous  summer  beach,  the  resort  of  the  wealthy 
and  those  who  need  soft  sea  breezes  to  recreate 
and  to  strengthen,— their  Garden  of  Palms.— and 
over  in  the  city  I  walked  the  "Battery"  where  a 
medley  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  promenaded  care- 
lessly and  idly  in  front  of  monster  mortars  and  sav- 
age war  dogs  that  poured  their  hot  shot  into  Fort 
Sumter,  filling  it  with  the  smoke  and  menacing  the 
powder  magazines  where  the  starving  defenders 
were  gathered. 

My  itinerary  ended  in  Missouri  on  the  border 
ruflfian  grounds  where  armed  men  went  over  the 
line  to  capture  Kansas  for  slavery,  and  where  the 
Kansas  "jayhawkers"  sallied  out  and  retaliated.  On 


ground  where  personal  bitterness  and  neigh- 
borhood venom  once  reached  pcrliaps  its  high  water 
mark,  I  read  every  page  of  that  monumental  work 
on  John  Brown  by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard. 
Nothing  extenuated,  nothing  kept  back,  the  whole 
story  is  told  in  its  grimness  and  its  power,  and  it 
helped  me  to  live  over  again  in  memory  that  other 
night  of  gloom  in  the  Wisconsin  farm  home,  when 
John  Brown  was  hung.  His  execution  was 
justified  by  law  and  his  career  seemed  to  have  ended 
in  the  defeat  and  disgrace  that  belonged  to  a  law- 
breaker. And  still,  within  eighteen  months  of  that 
humiliation,  young  men  from  Massachusetts  to 
Minnesota  were  rallying  in  growing  columns,  sing- 
ing: 

"John  Brown's  body  lies  a  inould'ring  in  tlie  grave. 
But  liis  .soul  is  marching  on." 

In  due  time  I  fell  in  and  kept  step  to  the  same 
tune  for  three  years.  On  this  dark  and  bloody 
ground  in  Missouri  I  gave  my  lecture  this  March 
on  "Robert  E.  Lee.  the  Man  Who  Conquered  De- 
feat." under  the  auspices  of  the  great  university 
of  the  state.  They  said  it  was  the  largest  audience 
that  had  gathered  in  that  place  for  many  a  month, 
and  the  grizzly  veterans  who  had  marched  under 
the  stars  and  bars,  as  well  as  those  who  marched  un- 
der the  stars  and  stripes,  came  up  from  the  town  to 
hear.  Some  of  the  Colonels  who  had  followed  the  be- 
loved leadership  of  Robert  E.  Lee  were  there  to  listen 
attentively  to  the  words  of  appreciation  from  the  man 
of  the  North,  and  one  spokesman  out  of  the  army  of 
Virginia  said.  "If  you  had  given  that  other  lecture  of 
yours  on  the  'Sad  Humorist  of  the  Sangamon.'  we 
would  have  come  out  and  listened  as  cordially." 

All  this  in  one  lifetime?  All  this  in  fifty  years? 
This  horrible  story  of  carnage  and  fire,  the  varied 
happenings  of  war,  and  now  the  crowded  campus 
of  open-hearted  boys  and  girls  with  their  faces 
turned  to  the  future. 

Violent,  romantic,  almost  inconceivable  as  is  this 
story  of  a  patriotic  disruption  and  reconstruction 
to  the  student  of  history,  to  one  reading  on  long 
lines,  there  is  another  transition  almost  as  sur- 
prising. At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  I  found 
a  little  group  of  nine  ministers ;  they  call  them- 
selves the  Philo  Club.  These  ministers  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  make  my  visit  there  very  pleasant; 
they  treated  me  as  a  guest  of  honor;  and  these  nine 
ministers  included  the  pastors  of  the  leading  Pres- 
byterian and  Baptist  churches  of  Charleston,  an 
Episcopalian  Rector,  the  Unitarian  Minister  and 
the  Jewish  Rabbi.  And  it  was  simply  my  inability 
to  make  the  circuit  that  prevented  my  occup3nng 
a  Presbyterian  minister's  pulpit  in  the  university 
town  of  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  the  invitation  was 
most  cordial. 

Here  was  this  heretic,  whose  Wisconsin  boyhood 
home  was  under  the  ban  of  the  preachers  because 
his  father  and  mother  bore  the  dreaded  name  of 
"Socinians."  And  these  courtesies  came  not  as  a 
matter  of  personal  favor,  for  this  Charleston  club 
represented  a  transition  and  growth  in  religious 
thought  and  feeling  as  surprising  and  startling  as 
the  growth  in  politics  and  statecraft.  This  growth 
was  indicated  in  many  other  experiences.  Colum- 
bia. Missouri,  is  the  seat  of  the  State  University 
which  is  forging  forward  with  grept  rapidity,  tak- 
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ing  its  place  among  the  conspicuous  universities  of 
the  West.  Its  student  body  numbers  over  three 
thousand  young  men  and  women,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  old  conservatism  in  politics  and  in  religion,  it 
presents  a  surprisingly  cosmopolitan  company.  The 
President  of  the  University  is  Canada  born,  trained 
at  Cornell,  with  a  Wisconsin  experience,  the  Dean 
of  Agriculture  is  a  Michigan  man,  the  heads  of  the 
Chemistry,  Athletic  and  Animal  Husbandry  de- 
partments are  from  Wisconsin,  the  head  of  the 
Teachers'  College  from  Canada,  the  Geology  man, 
I  think,  from  Kansas,  the  Physics  man  from  Indi- 
ana, and  the  head  of  the  Engineering  Department 
came  from  Maine  by  way  of  North  Carolina.  It 
seems  but  poetic  justice  that  Kansas,  the  bitter 
antagonist  in  the  old  border  rufifian  days,  should 
have  recently  crossed  the  line  and  captured  one 
of  the  many  "best  men"  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri and  carried  him  of¥  to  place  him  in  a  more 
responsible  position  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
There  was  no  blood  spilled,  but  much  loving  strife 
and  happy  rivalry. 

Let  me  not  paint  too  fancy  a  picture.  Every 
word  I  have  said  is  true  and  I  think  every  in- 
ference justified,  and  still  there  remain  many  re- 
grettable things  and  sad  facts.  It  is  a  surprise  and 
a  disappointment  to  find  the  cities  of  the  South 
that  have  suf¥ered  so  much  from  the  evils  of  war 
and  have  struggled  so  heroically  to  recover  from 
the  blight  of  war.  still  holding  the  military  man  in 
the  limelight.  The  boastful  city  of  Savannah,  beau- 
tiful for  situation,  with  prosperity  unparalleled,  has 
five  military  companies  and  no  public  library.  It 
has  armories  and  arsenals  in  abundance,  but  no  free 
reading  room  worthy  the  city.  At  the  very  heart 
of  the  city  it  has  a  proud  military  parade  ground 
of  many  acres,  and  its  broad  walks  swarm  with 
children  of  all  colors  and  shades.  "Why  don't  you 
have  some  out-of-door  apparatus  for  the  children 
to  play  with  and  a  physical  director  in  these  splen- 
did, spaces?"  "Oh,  the  military  companies  are 
jealous  of  these  grounds,  they  would  not  have  such 
a  thing  as  that  interfere  with  their  parade  ground." 

Charleston  is  still  proud  of  its  Navy  Yard.  I 
was  taken  to  see  the  most  horrible  contrivance  of 
human  ingenuity  I  have  ever  looked  upon ;  it  must 
be  the  most  ghastly  triumph  of  modern  science. 
The  long  heard  of  "Devil-fish"  was  at  last  found. 
I  mean  that  infernal  contrivance  known  as  a  sub- 
marine boat.  It  will  take  eight  or  more  human  souls 
down  into  the  deeps  and  keep  them  there  four  or 
five  hours,  while  they  -steal  around  seeking  the 
vulnerable  breasts  of  ships  bearing  human  freight 
under  which  they  can  explode  their  devilish  bombs 
and  blow  life  and  property  into  oblivion.  And  this  is 
the  pride,  one  of  the  show  pieces  of  an  American 
Navy  Yard.  The  docks  were  lined  during  my  visit 
with  the  pride  of  the  American  Navy,  the  torpedo 
fleet,  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes  expressed  in  iron, 
to  whose  malignity  science  has  given  permanency 
and  power.  Charleston  was  on  the  qui  vive  over 
the  mobilizing  of  the  American  troops  on  the  Mex- 
ican border  line,  soldiers  had  been  hurried  away, 
sweethearts  had  been  kissed,  departing  lieutenants 
and  sergeants  and  corporals  had  left  their  girls  in 
tears.  When  I  deplored  this  misdirection  of  energy 
and  of  capital  a  sagacious  business  man  said,  "Never 


mind,  it  can"t  always  last.  We  are  finding  out  that 
we  cannot  maintain  these  five  military  companies. 
It  is  hard  to  keep  up  the  muster  roll.  I  notice  that 
none  of  the  companies  are  more  than  half  full." 
"But,"  the  enthusiastic  young  daughter  said, 
"Father,  you  are  not  counting  on  the  Boy  Scout 
Movement.  You  ought  to  have  seen  them  parade 
yesterday.  They  will  fill  out  the  ranks  of  the  mili- 
tary companies.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  heroes 
while  they  are  in  training."  This  is  one  side  of  the 
Boy  Scout  Movement,  another  evidence  of  its  dan- 
ger, and  another  reason  why,  in  spite  of  t>le  many 
things  in  its  favor,  T  must  still  distrust  it  and  with- 
hold from  it  my  confidence, — it  is  so  easy  to  arouse 
fine  enthusiasm  on  deplorable  lines. 

I  have  sometimes  said,  half  in  jest,  that  if  there 
are  any  unreconstructed  sections  in  the  South  they 
are  to  be  found  among  the  "Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy."   The  veterans  have  had  enough  of  war, 
they  have  seen  behind  the  glamour,  they  know  of 
that  which  was  neither  patriotism  nor  valor,  that 
followed  in  the  wake  of  war.    In  some  of  the  cities 
of  the  South  I  find  "War  Museums"  collected  and 
arranged  by  the  patriotic  women,  sustained  by  their 
devotion.    Here  is  gathered  a  lot  of  old  junk  of 
the  Confederacy,  memorials  of  bitter  days.  These 
Museums  of  old  relics  are  well  maintained.  The 
fair  sisters  would  fain  make  these  the  rallying  point 
of  the  new  South,  an  inspiration  to  the  young 
women  and  young  men.    In  one  city  I  found  the 
"Daughters"  ofifering  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  as  a 
prize  for  the  best  High  School  essay  on  the  topic, 
"The  Confederate  Cruisers,  Were  They  Privateers?" 
A  legitimate  subject  for  historic  research,  perhaps 
a  subject  proper  for  that  latitude  for  High  School 
investigation,  but  the  specifications  under  which 
the  investigation  was  to  be  pursued  went  further, 
indicating  the  standpoint  which  the  essayist  was 
to  assume.    He  was  to  furnish  the  best  argument 
to  prove  that  they  were  not  privateers;  and  ap- 
pended to  the  specification  was  a  list  of  authorities 
these  High  School  boys  and  girls  were  to  consult, 
a  list  in  which  I  looked  in  vain  for  any  of  the 
standard  historians  of  the  period,  such    as  are 
recommended  by  scholars,  some  of  them  by  men 
of  the  South  like  Woodrow  Wilson.  Eggleston  and 
others.    There  were  other  money  prizes  offered  to 
the  Grammar  grade  students  along  similar  lines 
with  a  view  of  awakening  patriotism  and  generating 
the  spirit  of  loyalty.    In  another  city  I  found  a 
program  of  a  winter's  study  on  the  part  of  the 
"Daug-hters,"— the  Campaign  of  the  Union  Army 
from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta, — all  to  be  studied  care- 
fully with  maps  and  charts.    Here  aeain  is  a  legiti- 
mate field  of  inquiry,  but  I  wondered  whether  these 
young  mothers  and  wives  cotild  not  find  subjects 
for  their  weeklv  study  more  helpful  to  their  home- 
makine.    T  wished  f  could  put  into  the  hands  of 
these  "Daus-htens"  a  copv  of  Frederick  Robertson's 
ereat  sermon,  entitled  "Progress  by  Oblivion  of  the 
Past."    T  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  pastor  of 
tliese  women  a  fitting  text  for  a  sermon:  "Forgetting 
the  thinp-s  which  arc  behind  and  stretching  forward 
to  the  thines  which  are  before."    T  recognize  the 
SAveetness  and  tenderness,  the  beauty  and  enthusi- 
asm of  these  women.    They  are  not  wrong-headed 
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but  they  are  in  danger  of  being-  narrow-minded. 
Their  instincts  are  right,  but  their  minds  need  to 
be  open  to  the  light. 

Some  of  these  surprises  would  be  humorous  were 
they  not  sad.    A  bright  Virginia  school-teacher  on 
vacation  like  myself,  offered  delightful  companion- 
ship for  several  hours  on  the  train.    We  shared 
our  enthusiasm  for  Thomas  Jefiferson,  our  love  for 
Monticello  and  the  sacred  grave.    She  agreed  with 
me  that  the  homes  of  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  should  be  sacred  shrines  under 
the  immediate  charge  and  ownership  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  suggested  that  there  is  one  other  spot 
in  the  United  States  that  ought  to  be  brought  under 
such  guardianship:  three  shrines  toward  which  the 
feet  of  the  loving  and  the  loyal  of  all  nations  may  be 
directed  increasingly  on  pilgrimages  of  love  and 
honor.    I  would  not  tell  where  the  third  shrine  lay 
but  she  made  several  guesses,  and  I  left  her  guess- 
ing.   The  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln  never 
occurred  to  her  as  being  such  a  shrine.    In  a  read- 
ing room  for  boys  which  I  visited,  recently  equipped 
and  promptly  used,  though  it  was  a  dark  basement 
room,  the  librarian  pointed  with  pride  to  the  only 
two  pictures  on  the  wall,  the  faces  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Robert  E.  Lee.    "Well!"  I  said,  "very 
well,  but  I  wish  you  had  one  more  face."    "Whose  is 
that?"    "I  leave  you  to  guess."    "I  hope  it  is  not 
Lincoln,"  she  said.    "Why  should  you  say  that? 
Don't  you  remember  the  saying  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
that  next  to  the  day  when  the  South  had  to  lay 
down  its  arms,  the  day  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  was  the  darkest  day  in  its  history?" 
"Yes,  I  know  he  said  that,  but  what  did  Lincoln  do, 
anyhow?    O    he   went    and   got   himself    shot,  I 
know," — and  this  from  a  librarian.    When  I  be- 
moaned the  absence  of  public  libraries  in  these  fine 
and  growing  cities,  one  retort  was  from  a  librarian : 
"We  don't  want  your  public  libraries.    We  don't 
want  them  because  if  we  have  them  we  will  have 
to  let  the  darkies  in,  and  we  don't  want  them. 
When  they  read  they  become  useless."    Of  course 
it  was  not  a  debatable  question  then  and  there.  A 
bright  little  boy  in  the  High  School  with  the  au- 
dacity of  the  American  lad  was  not  at  all  intimi- 
dated by  the  presence  of  the  grey-beard,  but  fresh 
from  the  tuition  of  the  school  broke  in  with, — "They 
had  a  right  to  secede  all  right.    I  have  read  the 
Constitution."    This  boy  was  acquainted  with  the 
text  book  which  Robert  E.  Lee  studied  when  he 
was  a  boy  in  school.    I  liked  the  boy's  vigilance. 
He  has  a  mind  that  will  serve  him  well,  but  to 
such  a  mind  under  proper  training  even  the  Con- 
stitution will  become  a  growth,  a  living  and  not  a 
dead  letter.     And  a  young  lady,  highlv  accom- 
plished, well  acquainted  with  the  musical  achieve- 
ments of  Chicago, — better  than  I  am, — reminded 
me  of  the  "well  known  fact"  that  much  of  the  fight- 
ing at  Gettysburg  on  the  northern  side  was  done 
by  hireling  soldiers.    Colonel  Somebody  of  the  Con- 
federate Army  said  that  he  had  found  many  such 
regiments  of  Germans  who  could  not  talk  a  word 
of  English  and  had  no  idea  what  it  was  all  about. 

Biit  T  must  pass  to  the  two  superstitions  one 
encounters  in  the  South  wherever  he  goes.  Like 
all  superstitions,  they  grow  bv  frequent  repetition. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  good  definition  :  A  superstition  is 
a  thing  approved  on  account  of  being  uttered  so  often. 


The  first  superstition  that  one  encounters  is  that 
"prohibition  does  not-  prohibit,"  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  extent  of  the  dry  territory  and  the  fact 
that  saloons  have  disappeared  in  a  marvelous  way, 
yet  there  is  as  much  liquor  sold  as  ever.  That 
one  can  get  a  drink  wherever  he  pleases,  etc.,  etc. 

Without  going  into  the  statistics  of  it,  or  caring 
for  them,  but  as  a  result  of  my  annual  inspection 
for  eighteen  years  or  more,  I  come  back  to 
say  to  you  that  there  is  a  mighty  change  in  ap- 
pearances, at  least.  I  walked  the  streets  of  Savan- 
nah, a  city  of  75,000,  for  a  week,  and  failed  to  see 
any  signs  of  the  old  time  debauchery  or  the  ruffian- 
ism of  the  old  regime.  The  shameful  list  of  drunks 
and  the  attendant  shootings  and  assassinations 
which  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  old  order 
are  not  now  to  be  found.  The  saloon  as  a  center 
of  debauchery,  coarseness  and  brawls  is  gone.  In 
my  week's  stay  in  the  city  I  saw  but  two  drunken 
men,  both  of  them  manifestly  gentlemen  of  the 
higher  order.  The  saloon  as  a  center  of  degradation 
is  gone.  The  Mississippi  river,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  United  States  Government,  still  carries  on 
the  humiliating  trade.  The  passenger  boat  is  a 
floating  saloon,  and  at  its  landing  it  takes  on  cus- 
tomers who,  once  in  midstream,  lay  in  their  stock 
of  fire-water,  then  go  ashore  at  the  next  landing 
and  walk  back.  Still  decency  is  on  the  increase  and 
the  illicit  drinking  is  at  least  subject  to  good  man- 
ners. I  was  interested  in  the  diagnosing  of  the 
situation  by  the  boat  steward.  He  loudly  con- 
demned the  existing  Legislature.  "It  doesn't  do 
any  good."  he  said,  but  he  also  testified  that  the 
drinking  habit  was  going.  "No  drinking  allowed 
among  the  employes  of  the  boat,  have  cut  it  out 
myself.  People  have  simply  got  tired  of  drinking; 
it  is  going  out  of  fashion,  and  they  would  quit  it 
anyhow."  Let  us  be  cheered  by  the  fact  that 
drunkenness  is  getting  to  be  disreputable.  When 
"we  make  it  shameful  we  will  probably  run  the 
business  out.  The  South  is  a  mighty  temperance 
lecture  today,  as  all  intelligent  citizens  of  the  South 
testify.  Of  course  it  has  its  stories  of  "blind  tigers," 
and  i  had  an  experience  with  these,  but  that  is 
another  storv.  Perhaps  some  other  time  I  will 
tell  it. 

T  turn  now  to  the  second  superstition  which  is 
found  everywhere  in  the  South.  It  prevails  among 
business  men,  it  is  found  in  the  drawing  room  where 
ladies,  dausfhters  and  Avives  congregate.  This  is 
that  education  has  done  the  colored  man  no  good. 
"You  certainly  will  agree  with  us  that  education 
has  been  a  detriment  thus  far  to  the  colored  man," 
is  the  way  a  pretty  young  lady  put  it.  "I  can  prove 
it,"  says  a  business  man.  Notwithstanding  this,  all 
the  way  through  the  South,  in  and  out  of  the  streets,  in 
country,  village  and  town,  you  meet  everywhere 
colored  porters,  letter  carriers,  expressmen,  delivery- 
men,  giving  and  receiving  receipts,  taking  and 
paying  money,  performing  services  which  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  were  it  not  for  the  degree 
of  expert  knowledge  that  enables  them  to  read, 
write  and  figure,  thus  making  of  them  immediate, 
direct  and  indispensable  factors  in  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing industries  of  the  South.  That  the  negro  is  nec- 
essary to  do  the  hard  manual  labor  is  admitted  by  all, 
that  he  is  necessary  as  a  factor  in  the  exchanges  of 
the  work  of  the  South  is  equally  true. 
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One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  sympathetic  stu- 
dents of  the  cotton-mill  industry  in  the  South  ex- 
plamed  that  the  reason  they  could  not  use  ne^ro 
help  in  many  departments  was  because  the  white 
people  would  go  out,  and  yet  he  complained  that 
the  white  operative  constituency  in  the  Georgia 
mills,  the  men  who  had  been  brought  down  from 
the  mountains  by  the  lure  of  good  pay  and  regular 
work  were  sickly,  tubercular,  underpaid,  underfed 
mintelhgent,  breeding  large  families  of  children 
to  die  young  or  to  grow  up  anemic,  while  on  the 
other  hand  I  saw  colored  men  climbing  up  and 
down  in  p  aces  of  danger,  walking  like%qiiirrels 
TJ  tu  of  sky-scraping  structures  hand- 

hng  the  ropes  at  the  other  end  of  which  hung 
white  men  s  lives.  They  had  reached  the  realm  of 
expert  labor  and  were  dealing  with  expert  workers. 

Several  interesting  things  happened  while  I  was 

"mine'  hosJ  '  .^'"'""^^  '  -^^^^'^'^  R^bbi  wa 

mine  host    and  advance  agent,  arranging  for  me 

ot  lectures  on     Prophets  of  Modern  Literature" 

Browning' T  l".'^  ''°tk ^^'"^  '"^crested  in 
Browning.  Tolstoy,  Ibsen  and  others  were  found 
for  the  first  time  inside  the  walls  of  a  Jewish  tempfe 
and  no  harm  was  done  either  to  Tew  or  GentHe 

It  he  thought  my  services  were  available  for  a 
Sundav  afternoon  address  before  the  Geor4  State 
Agricultural  School  for  Colored  ^People  which  s 
located  at  Thunderbolt,  a  suburb  of  Savannah 
Na  urally  enough  the  Rabbi  thought  it  al to^er 
Jkely.  but  he  suggested  to  the  President  of  thf  Sol  oo 
to  he  come  in  that  evening  to  mv  lecture  and  a™  °e 
with  nie  directly.    The  southern  Rabbi's  wife  wS 

sitting  in  the  Synagogue  on  the  white  people's  floor 
there  being  no  negro  gallery  or  need  of  one  in  a  Jewish 
Synagogue.    But  President  Wright  and  one  of  hi < 
professors  came  and  were  courteously  shown  a 
TthTLT^f  ^  ""^'^y  -f^he  pmar^ 

on  efther  L  5  'V''  ^"^  "°  calamitv  befell 
on  either  side.  Furthermore,  in  making  'the  ar- 
rangements for  the  Sunday  afternoon  lefture!  the 
Rabb,  undertook  to  escort  me,  and  in  due  time  was 
asked  to  present  me  to  the  bright  audience  of  thTee 

^nnnf  i""^'-^  girls,  and  nothing 

happened  again.  Here  where  once  was  a  statelv 
homestead  of  the  old  regime,  a  great  lawn  formTn^ 
L  '".""P"''  P'-oblems  of  agriculture  and 
the   new    farming   are    being   discussed    by  pros 

coW^d  tT'r  °'  '^'"'^  Everywhere 
colored  schools  were  in  evidence  and  colored  chil- 
dren were  to  be  seen  going  and  coming  therefrom 
I  have  some  vivid  pictures  in  memorv.  Here 
\  '"^'  ^'°thed,  coming  down 

the  street,  beating  a  tattoo  with  heel  and  toe  and 
keeping  time  to  the  music  of  his  whistling,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  whole  fife  and  drum  band  in  his 
mouth,  turning  square  corners,  soldier  fashion 
maching.  head  up,  whistling  to  beat  the  band  and 
there  was  a  bunch  of  school-books  on  his  shoulder 
He  was  on  his  way  to  school  and  on  his  way  to  a 
future  career,  though  as  he  approached  me  T  found 
he  was  inked  by  Providence.  His  color  was  bevond 
his  control,  but  there  was  a  superabundance  of 
cncr-v  that  made  of  him  a  corps  in  the  armv  of 


life  all  by  himself. 

Here  is  another  picture.  Stopping  at  one  of  the 
numerous  landings  on  the  Louisiana  side  one  morn- 
ing, there  was  the  usual  old-time  fringe  of  curious 
spectators  studying  tTie  one  event  of  the  day.  On 
the  high  levee  beyond  was  a  fringe  of  small  children 
in  gay  dresses,  well  kempt  and  well  shod,  when 
suddenly  a  bell  rang  from  beyond  the  levee  and 
the  children  scurried  and  disappeared  so  promptly 
that  I  turned  to  the  mate^for  an  explanation:  "That's 
the  school  bell.  The  pickaninnies  don't  propose  to 
be  late,"  was  his  reply.  It  was  a  sight  to  delight 
the  student  of  sociological  problems. 

I  used  to  talk,  after  my  March  returns,  of  a  Shoe 
String  Sociology,  and  used  to  comment  upon  the 
bare  legs,  bare  heads,  bare  feet  and  untied  shoes. 
I  have  watched  as  closely  this  year  as  ever  before. 
I  tell  you  the  people  in  the  South,  black  and  white,- 
are  learning  to  tie  their  shoes,  and  the  old  half- 
naked  squalor  is  disappearing.    The  black  man  of 
the  South  is  not  only  well  shod  but  he  is  comfort- 
ably clothed,  and  there  is  evidence  everywhere  that 
he  is  proving  not  only  a  profitable  but  a  congenial 
citizen  to  his  white  neighbor.   There  are  5,000  more 
colored  people  in  Savannah  than  white,  one-half  of 
the  population  of  Charleston  is  colored,  and  there 
are  two  colored  persons  to  everv  white  one  in 
Vicksburg.     A   correspondent   in   the  Charleston 
Courier  wrote  in  a  current  number  of  the  situation 
on  St.  Helena  Island,  Beaufort  County,  that  shoe- 
string county  where  Professor  WiJliam  Allen  dur- 
ing the  war  gathered  his  negro  melodies,  where 
William  C.  Gannett,  "When  I  was  young  and 
Harry  was  strong"  found  his  "Aunt  Phillis,  who 
lived  by  herself  with  Jesus."    This  writer  says  that 
island  now  contains  7,000  or  8,000  colored  people 
and  only  fifty  whites,  and  still  the  white  people  live 
securely,  peaceably  and  happily  with  their  colored 
neighbors.    In  all  these  places  the  colored  people 
are.  in  the  main,  happy  and  prosperous,  and  the 
white  neighbors  are  increasingly  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  inevitable  order. 

All  this  is  indisputable  evidence  that  the  super- 
stition that  education  hurts  any  man,  black  or 
white,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  pagan  or  Christian, 
is  on  the  face  of  it  an  absurdity,  a  transparent  ab- 
surdity. The  spelling-book  is  not  the  gospel,  but 
first,  last  and  all  the  time  it  is  allied  to  anv  gospel 
that  has  in  it  any  saving  power. 

Notwithstanding  the  horrible  counteractions  and 
reactions,  and  so  many  horrible  facts  which  have 
not  yet  been  adequately  studied,  the  trend  of  things 
is  lioi)eful]y  onward  and  upward  in  the  South. 

It  is  not  the  inferior  race  but  the  theory  of  the 
inferiority  that  is  working  such  damaging  results, 
not  upon  the  black  man  but  upon  the  white  man. 
It  is  the  white  man's  theory  of  the  inferiority  of 
the  black  woman  that  makes  her  to  him  a  source 
of  degradation,  and  he  becomes  the  degenerate  in  the 
community.    Said  an  open-minded  white  man  of  the 
South,  "I  tell  you,  white  men  of  the  South  become 
color  blind   after  night."    The  would-be  Christian 
white  man  is  outraged  at  the  suggestion  of  an  insult 
from  a  black  man  to  a  white  woman.    What  about  the 
almost  universal  debauchery  of  the  black  woman  by 
tlic  white  man?    This  is  a  subject  that  has  never  been 
franklv  dealt  with.    Not  until  a  Commission  like  that 
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which  has  just  reported  in  Chicago  on  the  vice  of  this 
city  shall  report  on  the  sex  problem  of  the  white  man's 
relation  to  the  black  woman  in  the  South,  giving 
the  facts  scientifically  treated,  can  we  realize  how 
utterly  damnable  is  the  theory  of  an  inferior  race, 
not  to  the  alleged  inferior  race,  trying  as  it  is,  but  to 
the  bumptious  representative  of  the  would-be  superior 
race.  Witness  the  degradation  of  the  English  army 
in  India  and  the  American  army  in  the  Philippines. 

Perhaps  the  most  wretched  people  in  the  world 
are  the  children  of  illicit  relationships  between  the 
proud  English  soldiery  and  the  submissive  Hindoo 
women,  the  product  of  which,  the  Eurasians,  are  for 
life,  outcasts  on  both  sides, — Heaven  help  them. 
To  the  credit  of  the  Negro  let  it  be  said  that  he  at 
least  has  been  loyal  to  the  children  of  his  race.  He 
has  played  the  part  of  father  and  brother  to  the 
child  of  the  white  man,  while  the  proud  white  man, 
defying  all  the  laws  of  nature,  refuses  to  accept  in 
any  degree  the  sacred  responsibilities  of  the  father- 
hood which  he  has  incurred.  When  the  Southern 
chivalry  shall  enable  a  colored  woman  to  claim  the  co- 
operation of  the  white  father  of  her  child  in  rearing 
the  same,  then  an  dnot  until  then  will  the  ultimate  mat- 
ter of  the  colored  problem  be  faced,  and  when  once 
faced  it  will  be  solved. 

In  spite  of  all  this  I,  who  nearly  fifty  years  ago 
went  down  and  trudged  as  a  private  soldier  follow- 
ing the  flag,  and  who  have  been  over  the  same 
ground  with  few  interruptions  annually,  I  am  here 
to  say  again  that  I  believe  in  the  essential  improva- 
bility  of  the  black  race,  and  that  when  the  story  is 
properly  told  and  appreciated  the  spectacle  of  this 
enslaved  people,  brought  to  a  country  by  violence 
against  their  will,  and  still  possessed  of  vitality 
enough  to  rise  alongside  of  and  largely  in  co-opera- 
tion with  their  old  masters  into  intelligent  citizen- 
ship, is  such  as  to  command  the  unlimited  admira- 
tion of  the  student  of  the  human  race.  The  colored 
man  is  moving  forward,  climbing  upward,  becoming 
more  and  more  a  Democratic  citizen  of  a  republic, 
making  of  himself  a  welcome  assistant  in  the  in- 
dustries of  the  land  which  enslaved  him.  Here  is 
a  spectacle  so  inspiring,  so  stupendous,  that  only 
one  gifted  with  th«  emotiofls  of  a  poet  and  the 
conscience  of  a  prophet  can  satisfactorily  or  ade- 
quately tell  the  story. 

I  was  moved  to  say  to  the  students  of  the  Georgia 
Agricultural  College  what  I  repeat  with  more  de- 
liberation here.  The  clock  of  destiny  has  a  long 
pendulum,  its  stroke  measures  the  centuries.  Asia 
is  for  the  past-,  England  and  America  are  for  the 
present,  and  who  dare  say  that  when  this  clock  of 
destiny  strikes  the  full  hour  of  high  noon,  Africa, 
the  unexplored,  the  mystic,  immeasurably  dark 
contineflt,- is  not  for  the  future!' 

Lanier,  the  poet  of  the  South,  looking  back  over 
the  bitter,  bitter  past,  saw  the  heavenly  distilled 
dews  fall  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  from  his 
lips  broke  confidently  the  Song  of  the  Future: 

Rail  fast,  sail  fast. 
Ark  of  my  hopes.  Ark  of  my  dreams; 
Sweep  lordly  o'er  the  drowned  Past, 
Fly  glittering  through  the  sun's  strange  beams; 
Sail  fast,  sail  fa^t. 
Breaths  of  new  buds  from  ofT  some  dying  lea 
With  news  about  the  Future  scent  the  sea: 
My  brain  is  beating  like  the  heart  of  Haste; 


I'll  loose  me  a  bird  upon  this  Present  waste; 
Co,  trembling  song, 
And  stay  not  long;  oh,  stay  not  long; 
Thou'rt  only  a  grey  and  .solier  dove, 
But  thine  eye  is  faith  and  thy  wing  is  love. 

On  the  Campus  of  the  Missouri  University  the 
attention  of  the  visitor  is  attracted  by  a  splendid 
series  of  stately  Grecian  columns,  splendid  pillars 
that  form  an  attractive  foreground  to  the  Campus, 
the  grass  at  their  feet  being  gracefully  mounded 
and  the  severity  of  the  pillars  softened  by  growing 
vines.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  away  is  another 
series  of  Grecian  pillars,  not  quite  so  splendid  or 
stately,  but  still  beautiful.  They  are-  found  in  the 
foreground  of  the  Court  House  square.  The  visitor 
is  curious  to  know  the  history  of  these  columns,  and 
he  finds  ,  that  the  ones  in  the  city  once  sustained 
the  porch  of  the  old  Court  House,  a  relic  of  the  war. 
The  more  splendid  columns  on  the  Campus  are  all 
that  is  left  of  the  original  building  of  the  old  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  which  also  was  built  before 
the  w^ar.  The  old  University  building  and  the 
old  Court  House  are  gone,  but  the  Grecian  pillars 
stand.  Their  defiance  of  time  is  now  honored  by  the 
•lover  of  the  beautiful.  The  plan  is  suggested  of 
boulevarding  the  distance  between  these  pillars  so 
that  there  will  be  a  noble  driveway  reaching  from 
these  remains  of  an  old  Court  House  to  the  splendid 
monuments  of  an  old  University.  These  pillars  have 
haunted  my  imagination  ever  since.  I  like  to  think 
they  symbolize  that  whatever  is  conceived  in  truth  un- 
der the  old  regime  in  the  South  is  to  stay,  but  that  the 
unworthy  and  the  unjust  are  to  go.  The  permanent 
pillars  stand  on  their  own  account.  They  serve  civili- 
zation by  their  very  being,  justifying  the  poetic  fancy 
that  "a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.  Truth  is  in- 
destructible. 

There  is  a  great  sermon  down  South  to  the 
thoughtful  student,  and  it  has  application  in  Chi- 
cago in  these  days  of  its  civic  humiliation,  its  con- 
victed degradation  in  this  belated  report  of  the 
Vice  Commission.  We  wonder  why  It  was  left  all 
these  3'ears  for  the  churches  to  demand,  as  they  did 
last  year,  that  the  Mayor  appoint  such  a  commission  as 
was  appointed.  Why  were  not  these  awful  facts 
revealed  before? 

Let  us  try  to  make  home  application  of  this 
Sermon  of  the  South  and  profit  by  it,  for  the  sermon 
of  the  South  is  the  sermon  of  history,  the  sermon 
of  progress.    May  God  keep  us  up  to  the  times. 


THE  DANCERS  OF  THE  FIELD 
Tlie  wind  went  combing  through  the  grass. 
The  tall  white  daisies  rocked  and  bowed: 
Such  ecstasy  as  never  was 
Possessed   the   shining  multitude. 

They  turned  their  faces  to  the  sun. 
And  danced  the  radiant  morn  away; 
Of  all  his  brave  eye  looked  upon. 
His  daughters  of  delight  were  they. 

And  when  the  round  and  yellow  moon. 
Like  a  pale  petal  of  the  dusk 
Blown  loose  above  the  sea-rim  shone. 
They  gave  me  no  more  need  to  ask 

How  immortality  is  named; 

For  I  remember  like  a  dream 

How  ages  since  my  spirit  flamed 

To  wear  their  guise  and  dance  with  them. 

— Bliss  Carman. 
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From  Our  Foreign  Correspondent 


Contrary  to  our  first  plans,  the  ship  stopped  at 
Algiers.  A  friend  and  I  got  permission  to  take  a 
small  boat  and  go  ashore  at  6:30  a.  m.  The  other 
passengers  left  at  9  a.  m.  We  walked  all  through 
the  town  before  it  was  hardly  astir,  going  through 
the  fish  market,  seeing  such  a  haul  of  fish  as  I 
never  dreamed  of.  Going  to  the  public  square,  we 
ivatched  the  veiled  women  and  the  white  robed 
men.  We  found  an  intelligent  French  cabman  and 
told  him  to  take  us  to  the  old  Arab  city.  I  cannot 
begin  to  describe  my  feelings  on  finding  myself  in 
that  underground  world.  There  seems  on  first 
sight  to  be  only  squalor  and  discomfort,  but  I 
pulled  myself  together  and  realized  that  I  was 
measuring  everything  by  my  own  standards.  Then 
I  began  seeing  some  of  the  advantages  which  they 
had  over  us.  The  white  robed  men — and  they 
abounded — ^were  clean  compared  to  the  ready-made 
clothing  worn  by  the  more  civilized  (?)  people. 
Their  religion  makes  it  imperative  that  they  shall 
wash  themselves — we  have  no  such  rules,  unhappily, 
therefore,  while  one  does  see  much  that  is  dirty,  if 
is  not  so  bad  in  many  ways  as  with  us.  Their 
peculiar  costumes  and  customs,  however,  seem  to 
be  confined  to  the  older  people  for  the  younger  ones 
discard  every  evidence  of  their  habits  and  religion 
except  the  fez.  We  spent  many  hours  in  the  old 
part  of  the  city.  We  then  ascended  to  the  newer 
part  with  its  beautiful  villas  and  wonderful  views 
of  the  sea  from  every  point.  One  wonders,  how- 
ever, what  the  people  do  to  keep  the  people  alive 
when  one  views  this  clear  landscape  and  even  longs 
for  a  puff  of  smoke  from  the  Illinois  Central  or  from 
some  objectionable  chimney  to  assure  him  that  at 
least  some  of  the  complexities  of  our  civilized  life 
are  keeping  the  people  alive  and  busy. 

We  remained  until  the  last  possible  moment  in 
this  charming  city  and  found  ourselves  the  last 
ones  to  arrive  at  the  boat.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  hear  the  comments  made  by  our  fellow  passen- 
gers, most  of  whom  had  refused  to  stay  on  shore 
more  than  an  hour,  and  when  questioned  why,  re- 
plied that  the  dirt  was  impossible  to  endure  and  that 
the  people  were  too  repulsive  to  look  at!  A 
few,  like  my  companion  and  myself,  found  much  to 
interest  us  and  m.any  things  to  commend,  and  some 
things  that  we  really  wished  to  impart. 

Arriving  in  Naples,  one  sees  a  great  change  in 
the  appearance  of  things  in  five  years.  Sanitary 
science  has  been  at  work,  but  again  one  must  not 
begin  by  using  the  standards  of  newer  countries. 
We  are  more  and  more  impressed  that  the  absolute 
cannot  be  expected  and  that  everywhere  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  relative.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  cleanliness,  and  it  is  best  to  keep  one's  eyes  raised 
toward  the  clouds,  the  sky  and  the  mountains. 

During  the  following  week  it  was  my  privilege 
to  see  Naples  as  even  few  Neapolitans  see  it,  and 
this  was  in  the  company  of  an  Itanan  lawyer  and 
a  newspaper  man.  We  saw  the  fish  market  on  the 
first  night  of  Lent, — each  little  stall  or  table  was 
lighted  up  with  a  smoking  torch  and  a  little  group 
of  men,  women  and  children  were  warming  them- 
selves around  a  brazier  of  coals.  Everywhere  the 
beautifully  colored  fish  gleamed  like  jewels  in  the 


flickering  light.  We  threaded  our  way  along  narrow 
streets  where  huge  pots  of  maccaroni  were  being 
cooked  in  the  open  air  and  crowds  of  urchins  and 
beggars  were  gathered,  hoping  for  a  supper.  We 
bought  several  platesful  for  the  old  and  the  very 
young,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  it  was 
devoured,  with  blessings  showered,  on  our  future, 
or  it  was  spilled  in  the  scramble. 

Naples  must  be  seen  at  night  to  be  appreciated, 
and  night  does  not  begin  until  9:30  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  little  shops  which  in  the  day  time 
look  like  mere  dug-outs,  are  all  life  and  animation 
at  night.  Everywhere  we  are  impressed  with  the 
lack  of  material  comforts,  and  the  slavery  to  old 
customs,  and  we  can  readily  understand  why  the 
church  is  so  well  supported,  not  only  because  of 
the  superstitious  beliefs,  but  because  of  the  relief 
it  affords  from  this  squalor.  It  at  least  gives  a 
little  poetry  to  life. 

We  saw  the  splendid  possibilities  of  the  moving 
pictures  in  the  story  of  Paradise  Lost.  For  one 
hour  and  a  half,  with  hundreds  of  others,  we  watched 
this  marvelous  machine  giving  scenery  and  color 
to  most  that  was  worth  while  in  the  book.  We 
m.arveled  at  the  familiarity  of  the  average  Italian 
with  the  story,  and  we  heard  everywhere  passages 
ciuoted  as  the  picture  appeared.  One  wonders,  I 
say,  until  he  learns  that  the  tutors  of  these  young 
men  give  them  so  many  verses  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory as  a  punishment  for  some  misdemeanor!  In 
another  place  we  were  given  many  Bible  stories, 
with  the  verses  from  the  Bible  thrown  upon  the 
screen.  Of  course  there  are  objectionable  places 
when  one  does  not  wish  to  see  the  pictures,  but  it 
is  always  surprising  to  see  the  crowds  which  flock 
to  see  a  really  good  thing. 

The  Italians  are  quick  to  approve  or  disapprove 
of  music,  and  an  orchestra  must  meet  the  approval 
of  the  audience  or  be  hissed  and  hooted  at.  Two 
plays  are  given  at  every  performance,  one  in  the 
audience  and  the  other  on  the  stage.  At  the  Dante 
pictures  the  music  did  not  please  and  it  was  greeted 
with  hisses.  "This  is  the  music  of  the  Inferno," 
calls  one.  The  next  night  there  was  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  music.  The  Neapolitan  seems 
to  be  an  omnivorous  newspaper  reader,  although  it 
is  said  that  67  per  cent  of  the  population  of  south- 
ern Italy  cannot  read  or  write.  One  wonders  where 
this  67  per  cent  is  when  he  sees  every  one  greedily 
looking  for  the  next  edition.  Following  a  tragedy 
in  Rome,  every  night  for  a  week  we  heard  discus- 
sions of  the  subject  from  every  standpoint  among 
men  wlio  gathered  in  the  little  restaurants  known  to 
congenial  spirits. 

All  of  this  constitutes  my  first  impression  of  this 
unique  city.  Always  it  is  the  human  element  which 
interests  and  causes  us  to  wonder.  I  expect  to 
be  able  to  go  more  deeply  into  some  things  as  I 
get  to  know^  the  people,  who  are  always  kindly,  in- 
telligent and  ready  to  be  helpful  if  approached  in  the 
proner  spirit.  jT'S.sir;  K.  sttkars. 

Naples,  Italy. 


American  Homes  and  Gardens  is  about  as  good  a 
suburban  magazine  as  we  now  have.  It  reaches  out 
into  country  life  proper,  but  mainly  deals  >vith  gar- 
dens and  homesteads. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion." 
NOTES  ON  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 


coived  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  L'oloiarlo  saying  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  women  in  his  state  register 
and  about  7.3  per  cent  vote.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Wyoming  writes  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  women  of  Wyoming 
vote.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Idaho  and  all  his  Associate 
.Justices  have  published  a  signed  letter 
stating  that  the  large  vote  polled  by  the 
women  of  their  state  proves  that  they 
take  a  lively  interest  in  politics.  In 
Australia  at  the  recent  elections  more 
than  400,000  women  voted  as  against 
(500,000  men.  In  New  Zealand  at  the 
first  election  after  the  granting  of  equal 
suffrage  109,461  women  out  of  a  colony 
of  139,918  cast  their  ballot,  and  the 
proportion  has  been  increasing  ever 
since. — Natiotml  Woman's  Press  Bureau. 


Let  the  tiny  yellow  birds 
Still  repeat  their  shining  words. 
While  across  our  senses  steal 
Hints  of  things  no  words  reveal. 

— Bliss  Carman. 


Mrs.  Antoinette  D.  Leach  has  been 
cliosen  president  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  Sullivan  County,  Ind.  She  is  the 
only  woman  lawyer  in  her  county. 

Equal  suffrage  received  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  500  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministers  at  their  annual  conference  in 
Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  a  few  days  ago. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  woman 
suffrage  act  North  Carolina  has  had  was 
enacted  by  the  last  State  Legislature  in 
a  special  act  for  Wrightsville  Beach,  a 
famous  seaside  resort.  It  provides  that 
women  who  own  property  on  the  beach 
shall  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Secretary  MacVeagh  has  approved  an 
order  which  will  place  a  woman  in  direct 
charge  of  all  the  mints  and  assay  of- 
fices in  the  United  States  for  short  in- 
tervals at  various  times  in  the  year. 
She  is  Miss  Margaret  V.  Kelly,  of  the 
Mint  Bureau,  one  of  the  three  highest 
paid  women  in  the  government  service. 

Mme.  Lawrence  Fielder  has  been  sent 
to  the  United  States  by  the  French 
Government  to  study  the  school  system, 
the  fight  against  tuberculosis,  the  rela- 
tions of  labor  and  capital,  our  industrial 
training  schools  and  the  organization 
^^our  army  and  navy. 
j^Hjince  .January  1,  three  cities  in  New 
^Kw  k,  Albany,  Syracuse,  and  Utica,  have 
■Plated  for  the  first  time  the  position  of 
(jaid  woman  probation  officer.  Four  ad- 
ditional salaried  women  probation  of- 
ficers have  been  appointed  also  in  courts 
in  New  York.  There  are  now  over  thirty 
publicly  paid  women  probation  officers 
in  the  state. 

Cher  thirty  members  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Legislature  have  signed  a  set 
of  resolutions  praising  Miss  Mary  Swain 
Wagner  and  her  co-laborers  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Hearing  of 
March  14. 

Three  hundred  dollars  in  prizes  was 
recently  divided  by  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P. 
Belmont  among  five  members  of  the 
Artist  I^eague  of  the  Political  Equality 
Association,  of  which  she  is  president. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best 
posters  and  statuettes  representing  the 
"votes  for  women"  cause  and  will  be 
nsef^  for  suffrage  propaganda  by  her  or- 
ganization. 

Mrs.  Charles  Park,  of  Boston,  has  re- 


Electric  Light 

burnswithin  a  sealed  glass  globe;  consequently  does  not 
consume  one  particle  of  oxygen,  which  is  so  essential 
to  health,  from  the  air.  Throws  off  no  impurities,  no 
soot  or  smoke.  The  walls  and  ceilings  remain  clean  in 
Electric  Lighted  homes. 

Protect  the  health  of  yourself  and  the  little  ones  by 
using  Electricity  for  lighting. 

Electric  Light  is  Inexpensive 

and  everybody  can  now  afford  it.  Costs  no  more  than 
inferior  illuminants,  all  things  considered.  Rates  reduced 
40  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years. 

If  your  house  is  not  wired,  we  offer  to  do  the  work 
at  cost,  and  allow  you  24  months  in  which  to  pay  for  it. 
No  interest  on  deferred  payments. 

Call  Randolph  1 280  for  particulars. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company 

120  West  Adams  Street 
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Sample  copies  of  UNITY 
sent  anywhere  upon 
application.  Subscription 
price  $2.00  per  year. 

WRIGHT  &  COMPANV 

STEAM  COAL 

Telephone  Yards  r>is« 

Main  Office  and  Storage  Yards 

1047  W.  Thirtv-Fifth  St.  CHICAGO 


FOR 

ICE  CREAM 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness 
and  Purity  telephone  Oakland  290 

Frozen  Arts 

743  East  43rd  St. 


DRUGS 

C.  R.  WALGREEN  &  CO 


COMPLETE  STOCK 
BEST  QUALITY 


Successors  to  W.  G.  Valentine 
3900  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


I 


deal  Cream 


Prepared  by 


for  €;bat)ped  and 
Kougb  Sktn 

WILLIAM  f.  DATZ,  SK'/TT^ 

N.  E.  Cor.  39th  St.*  and  Vincent  xs  Ave^ 


\  Supreme  \ 
\         for        \  »UPI 
\  Qualily\  with 


Are  You 

Particular 
*>*?*> 

The  most  important 
article  of  food  is  milk. 
The  most  important 
question  is  its  purity. 

Too  much  care 
cannot  be  exercised 
in  ihc  seiectron  of  the 
milkman  who  ii  to 
pply  the  family 
milk. 


For  over  half  a  century  we  have  given 
the  production,  preparation  and  distribution 
of  milk  the  most  careful  atudy. 

Our  wagons  pass  your  door  every  day. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co  . 

Tel.  Cenaal  4209  42  E.  Madison  St. 


I 


Chicago  :  Evanston  •  Oak  Park  :  Maywood 

I'lionea  at       Branch  Officte 


The  DREXEL  LAUNDRY 

3909  Langley  Avenue,  Chicago 
TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  642 

BEST  POSSIBLE  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


Bowman  Dairy  Qm^2Ct\y 

^TfiJk  bottled  j'r)  couTTtyy 
"Milk '  Cream '  Butter '  Buttermilk 
Do  our  wagons  serve  you? 
^SX^liy  not  nave  tke  tes^t  ? 
4121  '42^9  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  S^ivision  o&ces. 


WANZER'S  GERM-NO  MILK 

COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE,  but  we  spare 
no  expense  to  have  it 
delivered  to  you  PURE 

In  the  Milking,  Bottling,  and  the  feeding  of  Cows,  we  are  particular. 
You  get  Rich,  PURE  MILK,  in  a  thoroughly 
sterilized  bottle. 

SIDNEY  WAINZER  &  SONS 

19-21    E.  30th  St.  63  1  3-^3  1  5  Kimbark  Ave 

Phones,  Douglas  817  and  Hyde  Park  207 


iliiliilillillliliililililiiliiiliiliililii^ 

Our  No.  35 

Rolled   Edge  Automatic  Lift  White 

A  hniKlsoni<?,  fiiiel}'  fin'slied  machine,  fur- 
Tiisheil  with  Rolled  Edge  Renaissance  de- 
si<;ii  woodwork,  in  quarter-sawed  goldfrii 
oak,  fitted  with  automatic  lift,  iiick«?l 
plated  liand-whoel,  beautiful  hanging  centor 
panel,  three  drawers  at  each  end  of  table. 
l)iin  bearings,  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
latest  style  steel  attachments. 


Repairs  and  Parts  for  All  Machines. 


Machines  Taken  in  Exchange. 


White  Sewing  Macliine  Company 

GEO.  E  CAUGHEY,  Manager. 

TELEPHONE  CENTRAL  480.       105  WabasH  Aveuue,  Chicago 
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Zbc  Ibigb  Court  of  Illations 

Tune,  "Lyons" 
( i<'io;n  the  new  "Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals") 


Hear,  hear,  0  ye  Nations,  and  hearing  obey 

The  cry  from  the  past  and  the  call  of  today! 

Earth  wearies  andi  wastes  with  her  fresh  life  outpoured, 

The  glut  of  the  cannon,  the  spoil  of  the  sword. 

Lo,  dawns  the  new  era,  transcending  the  old, 
The  poet's  rapt  vision,  by  prophet  foretold! 
From  war's  grim  tradition  it  maketh  appeal 
To  service  of  all  in  a  world's  commonweal. 

Home,  altar  and  school,  the  mill  and  the  mart, 
The  workers  afield,  in  science,  in  art. 
Peace-circled  and)  sheltered,  shall  join  to  create 
The  manifold  life  of  the  firm-builded  State. 

Then,  then  shall  the  empire  of  right  over  wrong 
Be  shield  to  the  weak  and  a  curb  to  the  strong; 
Then  justice  prevail  and,  the  battle-flags  furled, 
The  High  Court  of  Nations  give  law  to  the  world. 

And  thou,  0  my  Country,  from  many  made  one, 
Last-born  of  the  nations,  at  morning  thy  sun. 
Arise  to  the  place  thou  art  given  to  fill, 
And  lead  the  world-triumph  of  peace  and  good-will! 

— Frederick  L.  Uosnirr. 
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MONARCH 
LIGHT  TOUCH 

This  exclusive  feature  of  the  MON- 
ARCH TYPEWRITER  should  in- 
terest the  business  man,  because 
of  its  distinct  commercial  value  to 
him;  it  means  MONARCH  operat- 
ors are  able  to  produce  more  work 
in  a  day.  To  the  operator,  MON- 
ARCH LIGHT  TOUCH  means  an 
even  day's  work  and — 

"No  Three  O'Clock 
Fatigue." 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

MONARCH  machines  may  be  pur- 
chased on  the  Monthly  Payment 
Plan.  A  postcard  will  bring  full 
information. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter 
Company 

45  E.  RANDOLPH  STREET, 
Chicago,  111. 


Tel.  Douglas  3882.  Est.  1873 

Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 
PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 
Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery,  Hardware 
3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago 


CREAMERIES  : 
Beecher,  111. 
0  r  1  a  n  d,  111. 

Goodings,  Grove,  111. 

Dowd  Pure  Milk  CO. 

4326-34  WABASH  AVE. 
Phone  Oakland  474 

Milk  and  Cream  of  the  highest  grade 
bottlMl  in  the  Country. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Clean- 
liness and  Effi- 
cient Delivery. 


THE  ATTENTION  of  the  business  men  and 
residents  of  this  section  is  especially  invited  to 
the  strong  directorate,  efiScient  management  and 
convenient  location  of  the 

DREXEL 
STATE  BANK 

OF  CHICAGO 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 
Resources  over  $2,500,000.00 

DIRECTORS 
Ralph  Van  Vechten,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Vice- 
Pres.  Continental  &  Com'l  Natl.  Bank,  Chicago 
L.  M.  Smith,  L.  M.  Smith  &  Bro.,  Real  Estate 
M.  S.  Rosenwald,  Rosenwald  &  Weil,  Mfrs  of 
Clothing 
Edw.  D.  Stevens,  Capitalist 
C.  J.  Weiser,  Pres.  Winneshiek  County  State 
Bank,  Decorah,  Iowa 
Frederick  IT.  Wickett,  Attorney 
A.  G.  Becker,  A.  G.  Becker  &  Co.,  Bankers 
John  A.  Ganger,  President  John  A.  Ganger  &  Co. 
OFFICERS 

M.  B.  Cottrell,  Pres.    Edw.  D.  Stevens,  Vice-Pres. 
R.  J.  Neal,  Cashier 

AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  BANK  FOR 
SOUTHSIDERS 

Your  Account  Invited 


GREGG 
SHORTHAND 

is  easy  to  learn.  It  combines  speed  and  legibility  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  system. 

Qualify  for  paying  employment.  Ouj  shorthand  training  is  the  best. 
Thousands  of  successful  graduates  recommend  our  methods. 

Let  us  send  you  handsome  prospectus,  free  of  charge,  giving  par- 
ticulars about  the  greatest  shorthand  school  in  the  world. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

151  WABASH  AVENUE. 


1902  ONE  WAGON  1908  12  WAGONS 

Our  Plant  is  the  Best  Equipped  on  the  South  Side 

We  are  patronized  by  those  who  desire  and  appreciate  an  excellent  quality  of  Laundry  Work 
PROMPT  SERVICE  OUR  MOTTO 

BISSELL  LAUNDRY 

231-233-235  39th  Street  Telephone  Douglas  1003 


John  I.  Oswald,  President  and  Treasurer  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice  Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 
Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Main  2353  126-132  Market  Street,  Chicago 
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NOON  IN  THE  PRINTING  SHOP 

'Tis  noontide.  For  an  hour  the  workers  rest 
Amid  the  quiet  where  but  now  there  rang 
The  fugue  of  type  and  planer,  presses'  clang, 

And  all  the  concords  of  the  printer's  quest. 

Around  me  suddenly,  in  beauty  drest, 
Rise  forest  aisles!    The  notes  of  birds  that  sang 
Long  past,  again  I  hear;  "the  wild  fruit's  tang 

Again  I  taste,  in  dewy  coverts  blest. 

Imagination!  power  hast  thou  to  take 
From  toil  its  sting,  and  unto  age  impart 

The  vanished  fire  of  youth's  first  morning-glow! 
Happy  who  learn  thy  simple  law,  and  slake 
Through  charm  of  inner  eye  andl  loving  heart 
Earth's  direst  griefs  in  mind's  rich  ovejrflow, 

Boston.  .JAMES    HARCOURT  WEST. 


but  lie  nevertheless  retained  his  faith  in  the  supreme  Aalue 
of  goodness  and  fidelity. 


We  are  glad  to  remind  our  readers  that  regular 
membership  in  the  Audubon  Society,  referred  to  in 
other  notes  in  this  issue,  can  be  acquired  by  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty-five  cents  annually,  active  membership 
by  the  payment  of  one  dollar,  sustaining  membership 
by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars.  Miss  Mary 
Drummond,  whose  address  will  be  found  elsewhere, 
will  be  glad  to  receive  correspondence  concerning  t'nis 
matter. 


UxiTv  extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  the  readers 
of  the  Reform  Advocate  and  its  bereaved  Editor,  our 
neighbor  and  yoke-fellow,  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch.  It  was 
given  to  but  few  of  us  to  know  that  the  elder  brother, 
Edward,  has  been  these  many  years  the  silent  Aaron 
to  the  eloquent  and  efficient  younger  brother,  the 
Moses  of  Emil.  Edward  and  Emil  Hirsch  were  the 
sons  of  the  learned  Rabbi,  Dr.  Samuel  Hirsch.  They 
were  German  by  birth  and  breeding,  but  American, 
all  of  them,  by  adoption  and  spiritual  choice.  Both 
boys  received  from  the  father  a  love  of  learning  and 
an  aptitude  for  the  same.  And  now  there  is  but  one 
of  the  twain  left.  After  a  short  but  severe  illness. 
Edward  yielded  last  week  to  the  dreadful  scourge, 
pneumonia.  He  gave  up  the  struggle  at  the  Michael 
Reese  Hospital.  We  borrow  the  words  of  the  be- 
reaved brother  to  indicate  what  not  only  the  family, 
Sinai  Congregation,  and  the  Jewish  fraternity  have 
lo.st,  but  also  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  cause  of 
religious  progress  in  America. 

Edward  was  a  man  of  education,  sjiraking  fluently  fteinian. 
French  and  English,  thoroughly  versed  in  Latin  and  Hebrew, 
and  eminently  well  fitted  for  the  duties  that  fell  to  liim  as 
a  member  of  the  Ailvocnte's  staff.  Most  of  the  translations 
from  foreign  tongues  which  have  appeared  in  its  columns 
were  by  him.  His  modesty  shrank  from  attaching  liis  name 
to  them.  In  other  ways  too  he  rendered  services  which 
deserved  wider  recognition  then  he  permitted.  But  now  tliat 
he  has  Ijeen  taken  away  from  u'i,  we  feel  it  a  duty  whicli 
should  not  be  neglected  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  fact 
tliat  for  many  an  hour  of  instructive  reading  they  were 
indebted  to  him,  as  indeed  the  selections  from  our  exchanges 
were  invariably  made  by  him.  In  his  heart  glowed  .a  deep 
love  for  the  religion  taught  by  his  father  and  as  that  illus- 
trious teacher  emphasized  the  concordance  of  genuine  liuman- 
ity  with  Judaism,  so  for  Edward  Hirsch,  religion  spelled  the 
appeal  and  the  consecration  of  all  that  genuinely  human  made 
for  righteousness  and  honor.  Not  many  knew  him  intimately 
enough  to  know  of  the  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  soul  that 
distinguished  bim.  Life  had  not  alway.s  been  kind  to  him  .  .  . 


The  Chicago  Committee  of  the  Tercentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  King  James  translation  of  the  English 
Bible  has  arranged  a  program  for  the  week  beginning 
April  30.  On  Thursday  evening,  May  4,  at  8  o'clock, 
William  Jennings  Bryan  is  to  deliver*" the  principal  ad- 
dress at  a  mass  meeting  to  be  held  in  Orchestra  Hall. 
Bishop  Anderson,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  Dr. 
O.  S.  Davis,  President  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  are  also  to  speak,  and  all  the  churches  are 
invited  to  take  note  of  the  occasion  on  Sundav,  April 
30.  Notable  exhibits  of  rare  and  curious  Bibles  will 
be  on  exhibition  at  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  at  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary. 


We  have  referred  in  another  note  to  the  Audubon 
Society  leaflets  concerning  the  "Horrors  of  the  Plume 
Trade."  Sweet  ladiesT  please  remember  this,  that  the 
egret  3/ou  covet  and  perhaps  wear  on  your  hat  is  ob- 
tained only  during  the  breeding  season.  At  any  other 
time  it  is  disheveled,  ragged,  and  worthless  for  decora- 
tion. Remember,  again,  that  the  bird  must  be  shot 
in  order  to  obtain  that  plume,  that  the  young  birds  in 
the  nest  will  be  starved  on  account  of  the  death  of 
that  parent,  that  such  plumes  can  never  be  manufac- 
tured and  are  never  moulted  by  the  bird  when  alive. 
Human  skill  cannot  reproduce  that  feather.  Who  i- 
responsi])le  for  the  death  of  mother  bird  and  bird- 
lings  ? 


Paul  Selby,  one  of  the  few  surviving  comrades  of 
Lincoln,  one  who  knew  him  on  the  circuit  and.  as  one 
of  the  prominent  editors  at  the  State  Capitol,  was  a 
help  in  the  promotion  of  "The  Sad  Humorist  of  the 
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Sangamon,"  has  written  the  following  as  an  added 
verse  to  "America,"  which  he  dedicates  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  It  is  one  more 
contribution  towards  that  adequate  National  Hymn 
which,  both  in  words  and  music,  is  yet  unwritten. 

Our  Union  banner  waves 
O'er  freemen,  not  o'er  .slaves, 

The  patriot's  [jvide; 
In  Freedom's  fane,  as  one. 
Are  wreathed  the  names  they  sung, 
Lincoln  and  Washington, 
The  Nation's  guide. 


With  the  return  of  Spring,  the  hearts  of  young  and 
old  as  well  as  the  trees  and  the  fields,  give  green  wel- 
come to  the  birds.  It  is  the  time  to  teach  the  sanctity 
of  life,  the  holiness  inspired  by  the  beauty  in  feathers 
and  in  song  when  alive.  The  Illinois  Audubon  So- 
ciety  furnishes  a  suggestive  little  leaflet  to  aid  in  the 
observance  of  Bird-Day  by  our  schools,  suggesting 
topics  and  recitations.  Miss  Mary  Drummond,  Sec- 
retary. Spring  Lane,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  will  be  glad  to 
send  on  request  not  only  these  leaflets  but  a  sheaf  of 
most  attractive  leaflets  published 'by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Audubon  Societies,  containing  sketches 
of  the  Mocking  Bird,  the  Orchard  Oriole,  the  Bobo- 
link, the  House  Wren  and  the  pathetic  Egret  that  is 
being  so  cruelly  annihiliated  by  "lovely  women"  be- 
cause they  are  so  enamored  of  "a  love  of  a  hat."  These 
leaflets  are  accompanied  by  a  colored  sketch  of  the 
subject  and  the  same  sketch  in  outline  black  and  white, 
inviting  the  color  by  the  hand  of  the  amateur  student. 


In  the  Siinry  for  April  22  ^there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  final  findings  of  the  Arbitrators  to 
whom  the  lamentable  industrial  war  of  the  garment- 
makers  in  Chicago  last  fall  surrendered.  Clarence 
Darrow,  as  representative  of  the  ten  thousand  gar- 
ment workers,  and  Carl  Meyer,  representative  of  the 
Hart.  Schaffner  &  Marx  employers,  were  able  to  come 
to  an  amicable  understanding  without  the  help  of  the 
tliird  arbitrator,  who  was  available  if  necessary.  The 
adjustment  seemed  simple  and,  in  the  main,  in  the  line 
of  the  contentions  of  the  strikers,  and  the  prolonged 
agon}-,  the  awful  suf¥ering,  the  loss  of  money  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  loss  of  life  and  grace  on  the  otliei , 
seem  more  than  ever  inexcusable.  Why  could  not 
Messrs.  Darrow  and  Meyer  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  task  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the 
three-months'  war?  The  fines  grievances  are  aboli.shecl. 
rest  and  retiring  rooms  for  female  employees  are  pro- 
vided, and  a  raise  of  wages  amounting  to  $400,000  per 
year  on  a  pay-roll  of  two  million  is  provided  for.  A 
minimum  weekly  wage  is  established  in  several  de- 
l)artmcnts  and,  what  is  better  than  all,  the  condition 
of  handling  future  grievances  are  carefully  set  fortli. 
Failing  solutions  in  the  preliminary  steps,  grievances 
on  cither  side  are  to  be  promi)tly  carried  to  the  same 


board,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Darrow  and  Meyer,  who 
for  two  years  are  to  constitute  the  final  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. This  account  notes  also  the  findings  of  the 
State  Senate  Commission  concerning  the  black-listing 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  in  connection  with  the 
strike.  This  Senate  Committee  found  conditions 
blameworthy  and  severely  arraigned  the  ofticials  of 
Cook  County  for  their  failure  to  prosecute  under  the 
law. 


The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  which  has  done  so 
much  in  the  interests  of  International  Arbitration, 
peace  and  our  Indian  wards,  is  to  hold  its  Seventeenth 
Annual  Meeting  on  the  24th,  25th  and  26th  of  May 
next,  and  it  is  to  be  a  Clergymen's  Session.  We  print 
entire  the  outline  program,  not  only  because  the  pro- 
gram itself  is  so  suggestive  and  inspiring  but  because 
it  is  an  indirect  witness  to  the  virility  of  the  clerical 
profession  today.  We  do  not  know  what  a  "molly- 
coddle" is,  but  we  are  pretty  sure  that  it  isn't  the  mod- 
ern preacher.  The  conventional  estimate  of  the  mod- 
ern minister  in  business  and  academic  circles  is,  we 
believe,  being  revised  in  order  to  meet  the  facts  in  the 
case.  The  typical  minister  is  no  longer  a  "tea-sipping" 
adjunct  to  Ladies'  Afternoons  and  a  conventional  in- 
terpreter of  Jewish  history  and  New  Testament  theoF- 
ogy,  but  he  is  knee-deep  in  the  work  of  the  world, 
with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  battling  for  righteousness 
and  throbbing  with  sympathy  with  those  who  are  un- 
der the  wheels,  and  with  the  no  less  pitiable  suf¥erers, 
the  haughty  parties  who  are  driving  the  machine,  ig- 
norant of  or  indififerent  to  the  sufifering  of  those  un- 
der the  wheels.    Here  is  the  program  to  be  given : 

Tlie  session  of  Thursday  evening.  May  25,  will  be  devoted 
to  addresses  by  distinguished  clergymen  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  in  furtherance  of  a  move- 
ment to  interest  the  clergy  of  all  nations  in  support  of  the 
international  peace  movement.  From  England  will  come  a. 
distinguished  party,  including  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  Rev. 
John  Clifford,  D.  D.,  of  London;  J.  Allen  Baker,  M.  P.,  W.  H. 
Diekerson,  M.  P.,  and  Alfred  J.  King,  Esq.,  formerly  member 
of  Parliament.  The  German  party  will  include  Herr  Prediger. 
F.  W.  Simoleit,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Chinch  of  Ber- 
lin; Rev.  Lie.  F.  Siegmund-Schultz,  of  Potsdam,  a  court 
preacher  to  the  emperor;  and,  probably,  Rechtenwalt  Dr.  von 
Simson  of  Berlin  and  Court-preacher  Holfnuin  of  Stuttgart. 
Many  of  these  gentlemen  will  deliver  addresses.  The  session 
will  include  a  number  of  short  addresses  by  distingui-shed 
.\merican  clergymen;  and  in  addition  to  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings, there  will  be  arranged  one  or  more  special  meetings 
for  consideration  of  methods  by  which  the  clergy  can  most 
elTectivoly  co-operate  in  the  promotion  of  international  peace. 
All  denominations  arc  expected  to  be  represented.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  each  clergymen  invited  to  attend  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  do  so. 

Tlie  accompanying  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Christian 
Churches'  Visit  to  (Germany,"  gives  an  account  of  the  inter- 
esting beginning  of  a  movement  which  has  resulted  in  the 
<  sta'blishnient  in  both  England  and  Germany  of  national  coun- 
cils united  under  the  title,  "The  Associated  Councils  of 
Churchea  in  the  British  and  German  Empires  for  Fostering 
I'riendiv  Relations  between  the  two  Peoples."  The  Council  of 
each  nation  includes  most  of  the  liighest  church  officiala  and 
iiiany  men  eminent  in  public  life. 

in  1910,  The  Dean  of  Worcester  addressed  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  urging  Ihe  churches  of  America  to  join  with  those 
of  England  and  Germany  in  a  movement  to  p'-omote  inter- 
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national  peace.  As  a  result,  there  was  later  formed  in  Neiv 
\ork  City  an  important  committee,  .-(in^istiii;/  of  Rev.  Jiiii';:h 
B.  Rrmensnyder.  D.  D.,  Kt.  Rev.  DaviJ  II.  Greer,  Rev.  David 
j.  Burrell,  D.D..  Rev.  Charles  H.  Park'iuvst,  D.  D.,  ajid  Iti  v. 
Charles  E.  Jefl'erson,  D.  D.  This  committee  arranged  r.  gre.it 
meeting  of  cl<  rgj-  in  New  York  last  Koveiiiber  and  hm  .=i)ice 
been  active  in  promoting  similar  meetings.  Several  ollicial 
church  bodies,  including  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  and  individual  clergymen  in  many  part.s 
of  the  country,  are  also  rendering  valuable  service  in  the  gen- 
eral movement.  To  pave  the  way  for  organized  co-operation 
is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  coming  discussion  at  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference. 


More  Reasons  Why  Professor  Merriam 
Was  Not  Elected  Mayor  of  Chicago 


Unity  has  already  deplored  Professor  Merriam's 
entanglements  with  the  Republican  party  and  has 
avowed  the  conviction  that  he  might  have  been  elected 
had  he  and  his  backers  concentrated  the  money  and 
strength  devoted  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  a 
Mayor  as  a  partisan  candidate  in  promoting  his  inter- 
ests as  an  independent  candidate,  one  who  sought  to 
serve  the  city,  independently  of  and,  when  need  be,  m 
antagonism  to,  any  partisan  interests.  At  least  he 
would  have  made  a  splendid  beginning  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  success  of  himself  or  a  better  man 
the  next  time.  Unity  does  not  believe  that  the  local 
politics  of  a  great  city  can  be  remedied  by  either  one  of 
the  two  dominant  parties,  with  their  organized  greed 
for  "patronage,"  which  is  another  word  for  graft. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  be  said  concerning 
Professor  Merriam's  candidacy  and  its  value.  He 
was  too  good  a  man  to  succeed  as  a  partisan  candidate  ; 
perhaps  he  was  not  a  good  enough  man  to  succeed  as 
an  Independent  candidate. 

Professor  Merriam's  battle  cry  was  honesty  in  the 
administration  "of  public  funds  and  economy  in  pro- 
moting the  city's  business.  As  chairman  of  an  Inves- 
tigation Commission  appointed  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, he  unearthed  scandalous  conditions  and  exposed 
unscrupulous  waste  and  unnecessary  expenditure.  He 
pleaded  for  honest  business  methods  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  business  of  Chicago.  In  all  this  con- 
tention he  was  justified  by  the  independent  voter  and 
the  honorable  business  man.  There  is  much  to  be 
done  in  this  direction,  and  the  Professor's  researches 
indicated  a  way  to  do  it. 

But  Professor  Merriam  left  a  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  class  of  worthy  citizens  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  throw  tlieir  energies  into  the  cam- 
paign if  they  could  have  been  sure  of  his  position  on 
the  questions  of  the  suppression  of  vice,  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  against  the  demoralizing  saloon, — the 
"One-o'clock  Closing  Act,"  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Sunday  laws.  "The  United  Societies"  is  the  ambig- 
uous title  of  a  mighty  organization  in  Chicago  which 
are  banded  together  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
brewer,  the  distiller,  the  saloon-keeper  and  all  the  so- 
cial functions  that  further  the  interests  of  these  fell 


forces,  and  tlie  slogan  of  this  society  is  "Personal  Lib- 
erty" and  "Home  Government." 

Now,  for  political  or  other  reasons.  Professor  Mer- 
riam left  his  position  on  these  questions  ambiguous, 
perhaps  studiously  so.  "The  United  Societies" 
claimed  him  as  a  champion°of  "Personal  Liberty"  and 
"Home  Government,"  and  the  friends  of  law-enforce- 
ment, who  believe  that  a  "good  business  administra- 
tion" must  necessarily  involve  a  virtuous  administra- 
tion, an  administration  committed  to  the  integrity  of 
the  statutes  until  they  are  repealed,  were  left  in  un- 
certainty and  went  to  the  polls  hesitatingly. 

The- truth  of  it  is,  the  churcii  constituency  of  Chi- 
cago has  been  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  estimation 
of  political  candidates  and  committees,  and  the  preach- 
ers of  Chicago  have  been  considered  still  more  a  negli- 
gible element,  while  the  truth  is  that  the  preachers  of 
Chicago  and  the  churches  back  of  them  are  intelli- 
gently and  profoundly  interested  in  civics  and  munici- 
pal problems  studied  from  scientific  standpoints.  They 
are  intelligent  on  present  questions  and  up-to-date 
students  of  living  problems ;  they  believe  that  the  cry 
of  "Personal  Liberty"  as  mouthed  by  "The  United 
Societies"  is  more  an  Eighteenth  Century  than  a 
Twentieth  Century  cry.  In  the  Twentieth  Century 
the  individual  liberty  of  one  citizen  ends  where  that  of 
the  other  begins,  and  the  community  life  over-rules 
personal  whims  and  tastes.  In  Emerson's  phrase, 
"That  cannot  be  good  for  the  bee  that  is  not  good  for 
the  swarm,"  and  on  this  test  the- power  of  the  saloon 
must  be  broken  and  a  just  administration  of  city  laws 
must  clear  itself  primarily  with  the  constabulary  that 
will  enforce  the  ordinances  and  maintain  the  virtues, 
the  sobrieties  of  the  city. 

The  principle  of  "Home  Government"  has  been  and 
is  a  catch-word  in  the  politics  of  Chicago  which  has 
not  been  sufficiently  scrutinized  and  driven  home  to  its 
last  resort.  In  the  two  recent  attempts  to  submit 
.some  phases  of  the  liquor  question  on  its  own  merits 
vvithout  entanglement  of  parties  or  of  candidates,  the 
cleanest  and  highest  form  of  home  government  has 
been  violently  opposed  by  the  saloon-keepers  and  their 
friends. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  these  defenders  of  "Home 
Government"  are  bitterly  opposed  to  a  homogeneous 
city.  They  want  one  government  for  the  First  Ward 
and  quite  a  different  one  for  the  Sixth  and  Seventh. 
They  want  a  different  administration  of  city  ordinances 
for  the  Twenty-second  Street  district  from  that  which 
they  demand  for  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  and  the  Ken- 
wood and  Woodlawn  sections,  and  the  difference  of 
administration  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  who 
want  to  rear  respectable  families  in  the  last-mentioned 
districts  but  want  also  to  be  protected  in  their  disso- 
luteness in  the  first. 

'We  believe  that  Professor  Merriam  is  right-minded 
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on  these  questions,  but  that  his  promoters  thought  it 
best  to  keep  these  issues  in  the  background  in  order 
to  win  the  election.  The  sequel  shows  that  the  elec- 
tion was  not  won,  and  we  believe  a  mighty  backing 
was  lost.  The  churches  and  the  preachers  of  Chicago 
are  no  longer  negligible  qaantities  in  city  politics,  and 
the  candidate  that  will  enlist  at  once  the  friends  of 
honest  politics,  of  non-partisan  administrations  and, 
above  all,  of  an  administration  that  will  throw  itself 
profoundly  into  the  war  against  vice,  and  ally  itself 
first,  last,  and  all  times  with  the  forces  that  make  for 
sobriety,  a  candidate  that  will  from  the  start  avow  his 
purpose  to  fulfill  his  inauguration  vows  and  enforce 
all  the  laws  of  city,  state  and  nation  so  far  as  lies  in 
his  power,  will  be  elected  or  will  pave  the  way  for  an 
election  further  along. 

We  are  among  those  who  believe  that  Professor 
Merriam  would  have  risen  to  such  a  program,  but  we 
regret  that  the  fight  could  not  have  been  made  all 
around  the  circle  and  persisted  in,  believing  that  only 
in  such  a  fight  can  Chicago  or  any  other  great  city 
hope  to  find  the  Mayor  it  deserves. 


Coit's  "State  and  Church" 


The  average  person  who  feels  inclined  to  leave 
the  church  of  his  childhood  or  choice,  is  disin- 
clined to  unite  with  any  corresponding  organ- 
ization. He  is  either  indiffer^t  to  religion  or  he 
feels  himself  emancipated  from  dependence  on  it. 
This  lack  of  religious  fellowship  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  absence  of  sympathy  with  the  prob- 
lems and  advantages  of  the  common  life.  The 
church  has  stimulated  this  reliance  on  self  by  ex- 
cluding its  best  minds  as  fast  as  they  become 
heretical.  The  fact  remains  that  great  thinkers 
in  religion  have  gained  their  inspiration  not  from 
within  themselves,  but  from  the  religious  organ- 
ization in  which  they  were  educated.  The  self- 
made  man  in  religion  is  as  mythical  as  the  self- 
made  man  in  science,  art  or  literature. 

A  great  fountain  of  inspiration  overlooked  by 
people  within  and  without  the  church  is  the  nation. 
Is  the  nation  harder  to  conceive ■  than  God?  People 
have  thought  themselves  able  to  express  the  idea 
of  tlic  infinite  better  than  the  universal,  or  even 
the  national.  According  to  Doctor  Coit,  the  two  great 
liindrances  to  national  religious  life  are  super- 
naturalism  and  individualism.  Tlie  dependence  on 
a  power  beyond  society,  or  on  the  individual  him- 
self, is  said  to  be  illusory.  The  unit  of  religious 
life  is  not  the  individual,  or  sect,  or  state,  or  Catholic 
Church,  but  the  nation.  This  fact  "identifies  the 
cluirch  with  each  nation  as  a  society  believing  in 
applying  certain  standards  of  civilization  and  cul- 
ture, of  duty  and  responsibility,  of  right  and 
liberty." 

No  organization  can  1)e  completely  democratic 
except  the  nation.  Cliurclies  have  generally  l)een 
oligarchic,  but  when  they  have  had  self-government 
within  the  body,  they  have  kept  aloof  from  other 
organizations.    Democratic   government   not  only 


employs  tlie  co-operation  of  all  the  people  in  any 
geographical  area,  but  is  constantly  responsive  to 
the  people  or  their  representatives.  Therefore  the 
churches  and  states  in  this  country  are  even  less 
democratic  than  state  and  church  in  England.  We 
have  tried  to  settle  religious  differences  by  forget- 
ting them.  Dr.  Coit  thinks  we  shall  serve  religion 
only  by  discussing  and  teaching  them,  organizing 
individuals  into  parties  instead  of  sects,  and  giving 
each  person  free  formulation  of  his  faith,  trying  to  ex- 
press it  through  the  state.  A  growing  ritual,  con- 
stantly suggestive  of  the  developing  faith  of  the 
people,  would  be  a  bond  greater  than  preaching, 
as  both  the  historic  churches  and  the  fraternal  organ- 
izations prove.  All  the  sects  die ;  the  great  churches 
exclude  modern  ideas  in  favor  of  creeds  which  are 
not  adapted  to  contemporary  life,  and  the  state  is 
itself  impoverished. 

CHARLES  ZUEBI.IN. 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Cannot  be  Surpassed 

Carlyle  was  averse  to  written  constitutions  be- 
cause they  did  not  march,  and  Professor  Charles 
Zueblin  agreed  with  him  when  he  said,  "A  political 
constitution,  like  a  religious  creed,  can  only  meet 
the  needs  of  succeeding  periods  by  constant  re- 
vision." But  both  of  them  erred  in  not  saying  that 
a  constitution  not  written  to  meet  the  needs  of 
succeeding  periods  is  like  a  religious  creed  which 
IS  not  so  worded.  As  regards  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  so 
worded  that  the  people  have  to  march  up  to  it, 
and  that  is  why  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  said:  "It  is 
the  grandest  document  ever  struck  of¥  by  the  mind 
and  heart  of  man."  The  people  have  to  march 
away  from  narrow,  bigoted,  religious  creeds,  but 
they  will  have  to  march  up  to  the  liberal  and  just 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  can  never  get  beyond  them.  A  constitu- 
tion based  upon  justice  and  liberty  for  all  national- 
ities and  beliefs,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  in  every  state  in  the 
union,  for  keeping  the  states  united  and  granting 
the  people  in  all  the  states  "the  same  privileges 
and  immunities,"  cannot  be  surpassed.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  right,  therefore,  when  he  said  :  "The 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  national  constitution  is 
the  establishment  of  a  Republican  government  on 
a  safe  and  solid  basis;"  and  George  Washington 
was  right  when  he  begged  that  no  party  should 
rule.  What  do  we  now  see?  We  see  that  by  let- 
ting down  the  constitutional  barrier  the  states  are 
disrupted  and  the  way  is  open,  by  the  false  doc- 
trine of  majority  rule,  to  set  up  any  kind  of  class 
government  in  the  states,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
the  destruction  of  our  republic,  which  was  con- 
ceived in  civic  and  religious  liberty  and  wisely 
dedicated  to  it.  As  the  people  arc  so  different,  oiu" 
republic  is  safe  only  upon  the  riehteous  principles 
which  our  federal  government  is  commanded  to 
maintain,  but  does  not.  To  protect  all  the  people  in 
their  various  beliefs,  in  their  different  modes  of 
pursuing  happiness,  temperately,  and  in  their  re- 
spective trades  and  callings,  is  the  only  safe  and 
Just  way.    Any  other  way  is  class  despotism. 

MiiincapoHs'  Minn.  jotin  maddock. 
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THE  PULPIT 
From  Egoism  to  Altruism 


Sermon  Preached  March  12,  1911.  at  the  First 
Unitarian  Church,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
BY  Everett  Dean  Martin 


Once  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hillside  where 
the  first  warm  rays  of  the  returning  sun  awoke 
the  life  of  spring,  there  was  an  old-fashioned  gar- 
den. Here  all  the  flowers  of  springtime  were  at 
home.  Hyacinths  were  never  more  fragrant,  and 
the  violets,  narcissus,  lilacs,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and 
roses,  each  in  their  proper  place  and  time  added 
their  beauty  and  fragrance  to  that  garden  and 
seemed  to  become  the  lovelier  in  the  sweetness  of 
all  the  rest.  Then  in  the  long  summer  days,  the 
marigold  and  phlox  might  be  seen,  poppies  danced 
in  the  sunshine,  and  hollyhocks  grew  tall  by  the 
garden  wall.  Here  many  quaint,  old-fashioned 
species  were  remembered  and  preserved,  for  an 
old  gardener  might  be  seen  bending  tenderly  over 
each  one.  He  moved  slowly  and  apparently  made 
little  progress,  and  seemed  himself  to  incarnate  the 
calm  spirit  of  the  garden,  where  each  lived  for  the 
good  of  all  and  all  belonged  to  each. 

At  last  one  day  the  old  man  was  absent  from 
the  scene  of  his  labors.  He  never  came  any  more. 
Many  days  went  by,  and  one  dark  night  an  evil 
spirit  passing  that  way  breathed  upon  the  garden 
and  said,  "You  are  losing  your  opportunities.  Each 
one  of  you  is  missing  his  success  in  life.  You  might 
be  the  tallest  in  the  garden.  Don't  let  the  others 
put  you  in  the  shade.  Life  is  a  game  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  Let  everyone  see  how  tall  he 
can  grow.    There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top." 

Then  a  miracle  happened  inside  those  garden 
walls.  All  grew  up  as  in  a  night.  A  new  spirit 
of  enterprise  had  taken  possession  of  everything. 
Even  the  grass  understood  and  grew  long  and 
tangled  and  tough.  All  the  plants  sent  up  their 
stocks  tall  and  strong;  they  sought  to  spread  their 
leaves  over  one  anothers'  heads ;  their  branches 
grappled  one  another  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
for  light.  And  the  sunshine  that  had  once  flooded 
all  the  garden  was  now  at  a  premium.  They 
crowded  so  close  together  that  the  little  spring 
flowers  grew  faint  and  soon  languished  and  died. 
Even  the  stronger  summer  flowers  forgot  to  bloom. 
Then  the  weeds,  who  were  not  encumbered  with 
flowers,  knew  that  their  day  had  come.  They 
pushed  to  the  wall  all  who  did  not  adopt  their 
methods.  And  no\'.'  the  struggle  became  more  sor- 
did still.  The  weeds  began  a  battle  among  them- 
selves. They  had  a  less  delicate  sense  of  honor 
than  the  former  occupants.  They  resorted  to  many 
cunning,  underground  devices  to  gain  advantage. 
With  dark  deeds  they  undermined  each  other's 
strength  and  made  each  other  hideous.  Their  ugly, 
deformed  stems  scraped  and  sawed  one  another 
when  the  wind  blew.  The  birds  and  butterflies  and 
bees  became  frightened  and  visited  the  place  no 
more.  Instead,  the  spiders  ma'de  their  webs  and 
awaited  their  prey  among  the  ragged,  faded  stocks. 
Only  the  top  leaves  were  now  green,  and  before  the 


summer  was  dune  they  drank  up  all  the  moisture 
from  the  ground,  and  they  all  died  together. 

Thus  ends  the  philosophy  of  egoism.  The  spirit 
had  promised  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  it  was  only 
the  survival  of  the  rankest.  The  true  survival  of 
the  fittest  was  the  garden  in  the  days  of  the  gar- 
dener. He  saw  to  it  that  each  fitted  into  its  proper 
place  instead  of  crowding  out  its  neighbors.  The 
flowers  were  fittest  because  they  were  most  worthy 
of  life.  The  man  had  seen  certain  tendencies  in 
nature  that  had  value.  He  had  seized  upon  them, 
cultivated  them,  developed  them  until  they  gave  a 
new  meaning  to  the  existence  of  the  plant.  What 
had  been  a  matter  of  secondary  concern  in  the  wild 
state  now  became  primary.  The  margin  of  the 
plant's  life  had  become  wonderfully  extended  under 
domestication  until  it  came  to  carry  a  whole  new 
system  of  values.  If  the  plant  were  forced  again 
into  a  struggle  with  the  weeds,  these  marginal  val- 
ues it  was  carrying  would  be  of  no  advantage  to 
it,  and  it  must  lose  them  and  revert  to  its  original 
type  or  die.  So  the  hoe  was  constantly  busy.  To 
say  that  the  weeds  ought  by  right  to  possess  the 
garden  because  they  could  push  the  flowers  to  the 
wall  if  let  alone,  is  to  say  that  the  gardener  was 
only  a  meddler  and  that  all  the  labors  of  domesti- 
cation had  been  misspent.  For  domestication  means 
that  the  struggle  for  existence  has  been  superseded 
by  a  struggle  for  values. 

Man  is  a  self-domesticated  animal.  On  the  mar- 
gin of  his  life,  around  a  center  of  the  merest  animal 
existence,  he  has,  through  countless  generations  of 
self-discipline,  developed  an  almost  infinite  world 
of  values,  which  have  come  to  impart  their  mean- 
ing to  his  entire  existence.  The  law  of  the  jungle, 
the  survival  of  the  rankest,  gives  way  before  the 
struggle  for  values  and  the  survival  of  the  most 
worthy.  Life  is  no  longer  a  mere  "will  to  power;" 
the  age  of  the  dynosaur  is  past.  The  life  of  the 
individual  is  seen  to  exist  for  the  service  of  some 
ideal  end.  It  may  be  an  unseen  good  whose  ex- 
istence alone  is  real  and  perm.anent.  Or  it  may 
be  a  life  larger  than  our  own,  of  which  our  individ- 
ual existence  is  but  a  fragment, — the  life  of  human- 
ity, a  mysterious  goal  of  evolution  in  the  triumph 
of  man  upon  the  earth,  of  which  the  universe  itself 
may  as  yet  be  only  half  aware.  Then  our  lives 
have  meaning  only  as  they  enhance  those  half 
guessed  ends  of  conduct.  And  we  can  feel  that  in 
humanity's  long  process  of  groping  its  way  toward 
that  destiny  our  mortal  instincts  have  been  thrown 
out  and  conserved  as  "advantageous  variations," 
and  that,  in  the  final  consummation,  actions  based 
upon  them  shall  have  their  vindication.  In  sucli 
case  we  can  serve,  we  can  love,  we  can  deny  self 
for  the  general  good,  we  can  spurn  the  material 
values  of  life,  for  in  so  doing  we  are  partaking  of 
the  Eternal  Reality,  the  true  meaning  of  existence. 
And  the  words  of  Jesus,  ])ut  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Divine,  come  to  be  true  in  a  very  real  sense,  "In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  one  of 
these  my  brothers  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Evo- 
lution is  a  development  from  egoism  to  altruism. 

But  right  here  is  where  practical  atheism  shows 
itself.  It  is  no  longer  a  metaphysical  speculation 
as  to  whether,  outside  experience,  there  is  a  Being 
corresponding  to  the  Cod-symbol.    There  is  noth- 
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Wig  vcrv  dangerous  or  wicked  in  that  sort  of  aca- 
demic unbelief.  For  it  is  like  the  corresponding- 
academic  theism,  it  may  not  touch  the  actualities 
of  life  either  for  good  or  bad. 

But  there  is  an  atheism  seen  sometimes  even 
among  church  members,  who  may  be  willing  enough 
to  accept  a  "simple  gospel"  of  long  past  miracles 
and  dead  issues  and  an  atonement  made  by 
another's  sacrifice.  It  consists  in  a  negation  of 
the  practicability  of  the  ethics  of  Jesus,  a  denial 
of  the  ideal  end  of  conduct,  a  repudiation  of  the 
marginal  values  gained  through  domestication,  a 
return  to  the  law  of  the  jungle  as  a  practical  rule 
of  life,  "the  Survival  of  the  Fittest." 

In  these  days  this  misapplied  Darwinian  prin- 
ciple has  become  an  obsession  with  many  people. 
It  sounds  scientific,  and  on  the  surface  looks  plausi- 
ble. All  nature  manifests  a  merciless  struggle, 
and  there  is  much  in  our  present  industrialism  cjuite 
analagous  to  it.  Then  much  of  the  cruelty,  the  low 
cunning,  the  materialism  and  greed  under  which 
modern  life  suffers  may  be  justified  according  to 
the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  Between  this  philos- 
ophy and  the  values  for  which  Christianity  has 
for  centuries  been  struggling  there  can  be  no  com 
promise.    It  is  well  for  us  to  state  the  issue  squarely. 

Egoism  would  mean  the  end  of  morality  as  we 
understand  it.  The  great  egoists  admit  this,  indeed 
it  is  their  glory  that  they  advocate  what  they  call 
a  transvaluation  of  values,  by  which  they  mean 
that  what  we  call  good  is  bad  and  what  we  call 
evil  good.  Max  Stirner  said,  "Right  is  a  delusion 
bestowed  by  a  ghost.  You  can  get  farther  with  a 
handful  of  might  than  with  a  whole  bagful  of 
right."  Nietzsche  says,  "To  speak  of  right  and 
wrong  in  itself  is  void  of  significance."  He  says 
there  are  two  opposite  standards  of  morality,  "Mas- 
ter Morality,"  which  is  exploitation,  oppression, 
pride,  simply  the  self  glorification  of  the  successful 
individual  in  the  struggle  for  power,  "which  is 
right,"  and  second  a  "Slave  Morality,"  of  whicn 
the  Christian  religion  is  the  most  hateful  example 
of  weakness,  patience,  sympathy,  love, — which  is 
simply  a  self-deception,  a  self-consolation  of  the 
impotent,  "who  speak  of  their  weakness  as  if 
it  were  something  willed  and  chosen,  a  deed  of 
merit." 

He  says  that  the  weak  should  be  mercilessly 
pushed  to  the  wall,  eliminated,  so  as  not  to  breed 
and  lower  the  human  type.  This  would  put  an 
end  to  all  the  charitable  activity  and  sociological 
uplift  that  distinguish  modern  times  from  the  merci- 
lessness  of  pagan  civilization.  But  the  difficulty  i-- 
that  instead  of  lessening  the  number  of  the  weak, 
that  sort  of  universal  downward  pressure  through- 
out the  social  organism  would  increase  it.  Where 
there  is  neglect  and  strife^  the  unwholesome  envir- 
onment produced  thereby  prevnts  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  child  life.  Wherever  in  all  history 
the  Nietzschean  philosophy  has  been  practiced,  it 
has  simply  amounted  to  a  conspiracy  on  part  of 
the  strong  against  those  who  have  a  di\'ine  right 
to  be  weak,  the  children.  Women  and  children  have 
to  bear  the  weight  of  all  oppression.  Lives  that 
would  otherwise  be  normal  arc  mortgaged  to  old 
tyrannies  before  birth,  and  their  right  to  a  selfhood 


is  snatched  away  before  their  little  hands  can  de- 
fend it. 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived.  Egoism  has  no 
serious  intention  of  eliminating  the  poor.  This 
society  needs  them,  for  it  is  only  upon  their  sunken, 
broken  lives  that  the  privileges  of  the  "highei 
men"  can  rest.  So,  after  all,  master  and  slave  are 
linked  together  in  a  common  destiny.  For  the 
privileges  of  the  few  can  mount  no  higher  than 
the  wretched,  shriveling  lives  of  the  "unfit"  will 
support.  Here  is  repeated  again  the  story  of  France 
before  the  Revolution,  "universal  bankruptcy."  It 
is  the  story  of  the  parasite  exhausting  the  vitality 
of  the  organism  on  which  it  feeds  until  both  starve 
to  death.  This  Nietzschean  society,  pushing  its 
unfit  down  into  the  mire  and  creating  others  by 
the  same  process,  is  a  volcanic  island  whose  base 
is  slowly  being  submerged,  and  whose  summit, 
however  small  and  select,  however  far  it  is  placed 
above  the  sinking  rocks  below,  is  made  of  the 
same  stuff,  bound  to  the  lowest  by  the  inexorable 
law  of  gravitation ;  its  own  weight  upon  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  inevitably  hastening  the  process  of 
ruin.  By  no  possible  means  can  it  sever  itself 
from  its  base,  it  must  travel  in  the  same  direc- 
tion,— to  a  common  doom.  We  are  all  bound  to- 
gether in  a  common  destiny  and  you  can  no  more 
divide  humanity  into  the  fit  and  unfit  than  you 
can  into  the  saved  and  the  damned.  Nietzscheanism 
is  a  tower  of  Babel ;  only  savages  would  attempt 
to  reach  heaven  by  piling  either  bricks  or  human 
lives  on  top  of  one  another. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  attempt  to 
thus  apply  the  "Su?vival  of  the  Fittest"  to  the  life 
of  civilized  man  is  a  misunderstanding  of  Dar- 
winism. What  do  naturalists  mean  by  the  term 
"survival?"  They  mean  that  those  suited  to  their 
environment  because  possessed  of  some  advantag- 
eous congenital  variation  will  have  the  best  chances 
of  reaching  maturity  and  become  the  ones  through 
whom  the  species  propagates  itself.  Aside  from 
bequeathing  their  superiority  to  the  largest  possi- 
ble number  of  the  best  equipped  offspring,  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest"  is  meaningless.  But  applied  to 
human  society  this  principle  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
home.  A  family  is  a  disadvantage  to  one  in  the 
struggle  for  place  and  wealth.  Marriage  is  post- 
poned by  the  ambitious.  Childbearing  is  often  dis- 
couraged until  those  who  would  like  to  call  them- 
selves "the  fittest"  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  perpetuating 
their  numbers.  It  ought  to  be  clear,  then,  that 
this  brief  social  supremacy  lasting  for  one  gener- 
ation is  in  no  sense  an  instance  of  the  Darwinian 
principle.  For  a  few  isolated  individuals  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  others  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
future,  to  be  a  little  better  dressed,  better  fed,  better 
entertained  than  the  rest,  to  grow  fat  and  then 
be  sloughed  off  without  issue,  is  in  reality  to  put 
themselves  in  the  class  of  the  "unfit,"  as  the  scien- 
tists would  use  the  term,  whose  lives  have  added 
nothing  to  the  evolutionary  process. 

The  misunderstanding  of  this  principle  shows 
itself  in  another  way.  The  struggle  in  v/liich  the 
fittest  survive  is  not  directly  a  struggle  o'c  all 
against  all  within  the  same  species.  It  become.* 
in  nature  greatly  modified  by  the  gregarious  in- 
stinct.   Early  in  the  history  of  evolution  it  became 
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an  advantage  for  individuals,  instead  of  struggling 
against  one  another  or  even  living  as  isolatea 
individuals,  to  club  together.  1  he  swarm,  herd, 
pack,  tribe,  were  produced.  The  struggle  be- 
came a  struggle,  not  primarily  of  individuals, 
but  of  contending  groups.  The  individual  in 
order  to  survive  was  subjected  to  the  welfare 
of  his  society.  Those  groups  in  which  the  gre- 
garious or  social  instinct  was  must  strongly  de- 
veloped, with  its  modifications  of  courage,  fidelity, 
fraternity,  sympathy,  had  the  best  chance  to  sur- 
vive. Darwin  claimed  that  this  was  the  basis  of 
all  morality,  and  so  the  virtues  which  the  Egoist 
despises  are  really  written  in  the  cosmic  order  of 
things,  and  are  both  a  means  and  goal  of  organic 
evolution.  Darwin,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Descent  of  Man,  says,  "The  social  instincts,  the 
principle  of  man's  moral  constitution,  with  tlie 
active  aid  of  intellectual  powers,  and  the  effects 
of  habit,  naturally  lead  to  the  Golden  Rule,  Ws 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  like- 
wise unto  them.'  And  this  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  morality." 

Altruism  has  its  biological  basis.  It  is  not  op- 
pression, exploitation,  will  to  power,  in  which  the 
life  of  a  man  consists,  but  in  the  joy  of  mutual  serv- 
ice and  understanding,  the  achievement  of  the 
ideal,  the  experience  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  good- 
ness and  beautv.  the  mystery  of  love. 


From  Our  Foreign  Correspondent 


In  any  foreign  land  one  is  thankful  for  every 
word  of  the  language  which  he  can  command. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  Naples.  The  ordinary 
visitor  comes  with  many  prejudices  against  the 
people,  and  these  may  be  well  founded,  but  from 
my  ow-n  experience,  with  a  little,  knowledge  of 
the  language,  I  can  only  say  that  one  can  usually 
find  what  he  is  looking  for  and  if  he  will  take  a 
little  pains  to  make  himself  understood  he  will 
meet  with  at  least  a  spirit  of  fairness,  especially 
if  he  has  some  idea  of  the  value  of  manufactured 
things  himself.  When  a  merchant  offers  you  a 
piece  of  goods  of  good  quality  thirty-six  inches  wide 
for  sixty  cents,  you  know  that  such  goods  cannot 
be  produced  for  less  than  that  at  living  wages, 
then  why  haggle  over  the  price,  as  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  I  have  seen  my  compatriots  do?  My  plan 
is  to  say,  "I  am  accustomed  to  pay  a  certain  price. 
If  your  price  is  more  than  I  can  afford  I  will 
not  pay  it."  Invariably  I  am  met  in  the  same 
spirit  of  fairness  and  I  doubt  if  I  have  been  over- 
charged. Not  long  since  a  friend  and  myself  de- 
cided to  ascend  Vesuvius,  which  we  did  by  means 
of  the  funicular  railroad.  When  we  reached  the 
top  we  induced  the  guide  to  permit  us  to  go 
around  the  mouth  of  the  crater  farther  than  is 
usually  allowed.  It  was  an  impressive  sight  looking 
into  that  steaming  cavity  and  feeling  the  heat 
at  our  feet  from  those  internal  fires.  The  guide, 
seeing  our  enthusiasm  for  adventure,  suggested  that 
we  walk  to  Boscatrecase,  a  little  village  about 
three  miles  distant.  We  began  our  descent  on 
foot.  We  could  not  understand  why  we  were  not 
permitted  to  follow  a   fairly  well-made  path,  bur 


we  continued,  although  footsore  and  weary,  until 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  when  we 
were  suddenly  surroixnded  by  three  as  brigand-like 
looking  persons  as  one  is  likely  to  meet  off  the 
operatic  stage.  My  companion  and  i  withdrew  a 
little  from  the  men  to  try  to  understand  from  a 
safe  distance  what  it  was  all  about,  and  in  order 
to  appear  more  at  our  ease,  we  took  out  our  lunch- 
eon and  began  to  eat  it  while  the  pantomine  pro- 
ceeded. We  discovered  that  the  guide  had  taken 
us  a  round-about-way  in  order  to  avoid  the  road- 
tax  and  was  trying  to  convince  the  officers,  as  they 
proved  to  be,  that  as  we  had  not  used  the  road 
we  should  not  pay  the  tax.  He  did  not  succeed, 
however,  especially  as  we  insisted  upon  obeying 
the  law  as  soon  as  we  were  able  to  understand 
what  it  was  all  about.  We  insisted,  however,  upon 
having  a  receipt  for  our  two  francs,  which  was 
produced  with  great  difficulty.  The  next  day  oc- 
curred the  great  landslide  in  exactly  the  path 
which  we  took,  starting  from  the  place  where  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain  we  insisted  upon  being- 
taken.  The  new  funicular  road  had  just  been  in 
operation  a  month.  Now  the  station  is  out  of 
use,  probably  for  the  season.  We  were  the  last 
persons  to  make  the  ascent  and  are  filled  with 
gratitude  that  the  catastrophe  did  not  occur  sooner. 
And  now  we  are  wondering  how  much  we  did  to 
disturb  the  rocks  and  stones  on  the  top,  which 
has  so  changed  the  outline  of  Vesuvius  that  old 
travelers  say  they  would  hardly  recognize  it. 

One  cannot  appreciate  what  the  terrible  force  of 
hot  lava  is  until  he  has  followed  the  course  of 
it,— as  we  did,  on  foot — to  the  little  town  of  Boscatre- 
case and  seen  it  filling  houses  and  churches  up 
to  the  fourth  story  and  pouring  forth  from  win- 
dows and  doors.  Now  it  is  a  solid  mass  and  has 
to  be  cut  like  granite.  It  is  an  appalling  sight  to 
see  an  entire  section  of  a  city  inundated  with  this 
solid  mass  of  stone  and  to  realize  that  once  it 
was  a  boiling,  seething  river,  and  one  wonders  at 
the  courage  of  the  people  to  begin  cutting  away 
and  rebuilding  again  in  the  shadow  of  this  ever 
threatening  destruction.  One  does  not  wonder 
that  because  of  such  physical  conditions  and  con- 
sequent poverty,  generations  of  mendicants  have 
arisen  whom  nothing  but  a  pestilence  can  sweep 
away.  We  were  overawed  with  the  force  and  the 
hopelessness  of  all  these  people  and  gave  pur  little 
mite  freely  to  the  poor  wretches  who  crowded 
about  while  we  blessed  the  fate  that  had  placed 
us  in  more  favorable  surroundings  where  we  are 
not  subject  to  discouragement  consequent  upon  such 
devastation. 

Naples,  Italy.  jUssiE  K.  siikars. 


"Truth  is  a  point ;  the  subtlest  and  finest :  harder 
than  adamant ;  never  to  be  broken,  worn  away,  or 
blunted.  Its  only  bad  quality  is,  that  it  is  sure  to  hurt 
those  who  touch  it;  and  likely  to  draw^  blood,  per- 
haps the  life-blood,  of  those  who  press  earnestlv  upon 
it." 


The  hell  that  a  lie  would  keep  any  man  out*  of  is 
doubtless  the  very  best  place  for  him  to  go  to.  It  is 
truth,  yes,  the  Trutli  that  saves  the  world. — George 
Af  acDonald. 
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THE  STUDY  TABLE 


Latin  American  Notes 


Mcrida,  J'enc::uiia. — A  complaint  lies  before  me. 
In  my  note  upon  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
University  of  the  Andes,  the  population  of  Merida, 
Venezuela,  was  stated  at  6,000.  It  appears  t-liat  it  is 
really  17,000.  The  correction  gives  opportunity  for 
two  observations.  ( 1 )  The  city  has  a  lovely  situa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  and  exuberant  tropical 
nature;  to  the  east  lies  the  magnificent  Sierra  Nevada, 
with  five  peaks  eternally  snow-clad — think  of  it ! 
Mexico  has  but  two.  Not  only  is  Merida  the  seat  of 
the  University  of  the  Andes,  but  it  is  an  Episcopal 
city  with  a  cathedral.  (2 )  How  difficult  it  is  to 
secure  reliable  and  exact  information  regarding  Latin 
America.  My  source  for  Merida's  population  was  the 
recent,  carefully  compiled  Foreign  Commercial  Guide 
of  South  America  issued  by  the  I'hiladelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum  in  1906.  There  is  nothing  better, 
yet  when  we  seek  information  on  a  specific  point,  it 
fails  us.  The  commemorative  medal  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Centennial  has  lately  come  to  hand.  It  is  of 
purpled  bronze;  on  the  obverse  it  bears  the  bust  of 
Bolivar  in  uniform  facing  left  and  the  inscription 
Centenarium  Universitatis  Andinensis  Venetiolac 
MCMX ;  on  the  reverse  is  Minerva  seated  holding- 
palm  branch  and  olive  crown  and  the  words  Patriae 
Fides  erecta  Anno  MDCCCX  A  Bolnxir  confinnafa 
Anufl  MDCCCXIII  emeritac. 

A  I^atiii  American  Galaxy. — Agustin  Aragon,  edi- 
tor of  the  Ke-c'ista  Positivista,  gave  an  important  ad- 
dress in  the  City  of  ^lexico,  in  January,  upon  the  con- 
tribution of  Mexico  and  Latin  America  to  the  world's 
civilization.  The  address  was  afterward  printed  in 
full  in  his  Revista.  Scattered  through  the  discourse 
or  mentioned  in  footnotes  are  names  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, mostly  living,  who  are  of  international  reputa- 
tion in  the  fields  of  science  and  letters.  It  has  seemed 
worth  while  to  extract  these  names  and  print  the  list 
as  a  Latin  American  galaxy.  It  would  be  easy  to  add 
many  names,  in  fact  to  double  or  treble  the  list.  Ara- 
gon was  discriminating  and  each  and  all  mentionetl 
are  notable  and  worthy.  But  how  many  of  them  do 
you  know?  And  why  do  we  not  know  them?  Better 
keep  the  list  for  reference;  check  it  and  add  to  it. 
We  arrange  under  nations  alphabetically. 

Argentina.  Valentin  Balbin  (mathematics);  Car- 
los Calvo  (international  law);  J.  Alfredo  Ferreira 
(sociology)  ;  Queseda — father  and  son  (history,  dip- 
lomacy). 

Bolivia.  M.  V.  Ballivian  (archeology,  liist.)  ;  Ga- 
briel Rene  Moreno  (hist.). 

Brazil.  Dumont  (aeronautics)  ;  Raimundo  Teix- 
eira  Mendez  (philosophy);  .Severo  (aeron.). 

Cliili.  Amunategui  (belles-lettres')  ;  Barros  Arana 
(hist.  I  :  Lastarria  (sociology);  Valentin  LetcUcr 
(education ). 

Columbia.  Caldas  (physics)  ;  Oiartc  Caejnacho 
(jurisprudence);  Florentino  Gonzales  (constitutional 
law)  ;  Rcstrepo  (literature)  ;  S.  Perez  Triana  (juris.)  ; 
Francisco  Antonio  Zea  (botany). 

Costa  Rica.     Anderson  (juris.);  Gangini  (philol- 

Cul)a.  Leopoldo  Berriel  ( civil  law  )  ;  Antonio  Gon- 
zales T^anuza  (penal  law);  Montane  (aiitlirripology)  ; 


I'cey  (natural  history);  Enrique  Jose  \  arona 
(  philos.  ). 

Eucador.  Montalvo  (literature);  Carlos  Tovar 
(philol.) 

Guatemala.  F.  Contreras  ( grammar  j  ;  M.  A. 
Herrera  (philos.);  Juan  Antoniu  Irisarri  (i)hilol.)  ; 
Batres  Jauregui  (hist,  philol.  j  ;  Juan  Rodriguez 
( zoology ) . 

Haiti.    Justin  Devot;  Casseus  (grammar). 

Honduras.    Alberto  Membreiio  (juris,  philol.). 

Mexico.  Jose  Antonio  Alzates  (science);  Rafael 
Angel  de  la  Reiia  (philol.)  ;  Gabino  Barreda  (educ.)  ; 
Agustin  M.  Chavez  (aeron.)  ;  Francisco  Diaz  Covar- 
rubias  (maths.)  ;  Jose  Diaz  Covarrubias  (int.  law)  ; 
Rufino  Jose  Cuervo  (philol.)  ;  Alanuel  Gargolla  y 
Parra   (maths.)  ;  Porfirio  Parra  (logic). 

Nicaragua.    Ayon  (hist.). 

Paraguay.    Baes  (sociol.);  Dominguez  (criticism). 

Peru.  Calderon  (philos.)  ;  Ricardo  Palma 
(philol.)  ;  Federico  A'illareal  (maths.). 

Puerto  Rico.  Jose  Julian  Acosfa  (hist.)  ;  Salvador 
Brau  (hist.);  Eugenio  M.  de  Hostos  (sociol. )  ;  Julio 
L.  Vizcarrondo  (slavery;. 

Salvador.    David  J.  Guzman  (botany). 

Santo  Domingo.    Manuel  de  J.  Galvan  (novel). 

Uruguay.  Trureta  Goyena  ( penal  law  )  ;  Rodo 
(sociol.  belles-lettres).  ( 

Venezuela.  Andres  Bello  (poetry)  ;  Emilio  Con- 
stantin  Guerrero;  Gonzalo  Picon-Febres  (literary 
hist.). 

The  Hispaiio-^1  iiicricaii  University. — Certainly  a 
most  interesting  movement,  one  which,  if  it  devel- 
ops, can  greatly  aid  Latin  America  to  worthy  expres- 
sion and  make  us  better  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
American  republics  and  their  achievements  is  the 
international  organization  known  as  the  Unii'ersidad 
Hispano-Americana.  The  moving  spirit  appears  to  be 
Dr.  Tomas  Ceron  Camargo,  a  Columbian,  now  resident 
in  New  York  City.  Organization  was  effected  at 
Bogota,  March  3,  1908.  German  Reyes  is  rector, 
Francis  C.  Nicholas,  secretary,  and  Tomas  Ceron 
Camargo  is  general  delegate.  The  university  motto  is 
Libertad,  Ciencia,  Pas  (Liberty,  Science,  Peace).  In- 
ternational in  scope ;  organized  with  the  idea  of  indefi- 
nite expansion  ;  humanitarian,  berievolent,  making  for 
peace  and  civilization  ;  the  university  has  legal  author- 
ity to -impart  instruction,  to  spread  information,  to 
grant  degrees  and  to  awaj.-d  decorations.  The  actual 
work  of  the  organization  largely  remains  to  be  devel- 
oped. In  general  it  aims  to  foment  education  of  the 
Latin  American  republics  in  the  direction  of  unity  and 
harmony  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  them  politi- 
cally and  to  act  toward  resisting  encroachment.  The 
idea  has  been  so  heartily  welcomed  in  the  Central 
American  republic  of  Salvador  that  a  full  organization 
has  been  efTected  there  and  the  present  location 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  institution  is  located 
at  the  capital  city.  San  Salvador.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  j.  Dols.  Corpeno,  the  first  number  of  the 
Anales  de  la  Universidad,  Hisf^ano-Ainericana  hT[?.heen 
issued.  It  contains  the  official  documents  relative  to 
tlic  founding,  portraits  of  those  participating,  and  the 
addresses  made  at  the  public  session  held  on  July  3 
of  last  year.  There  is  now  a  supreme  council  of 
twcntv-one  members  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  a 
genera!  delegate  for  international  aflfairs,  and  twenty 
special  delegates — one  in  each  Latin  .Americap  Re- 
public and  one  in  Spain — forty-two  jicrsons  in  all. 
The  special  delegates  will  be  ex  ofUcio  nicnibcvs  of  the 
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local  councils  to  be  later  developed  in  each  country 
organized  upon  the  pattern  of  the  one  at  San  Salva- 
dor. W  liile  there  will  be  difficulties  in  putting  the 
plan  into  general  operation  and  while  the  organiza- 
*  tion  appears  unwieldy,  the  idea  is  a  great  one.  If  such 
an  organization  could  be  perfected  and  put  to  running, 
it  might  not  only  serve  an  important  educational  in- 
fluence, but  would  exercise  weight  in  world  politics. 

I^RKOHRICK  STARR. 


The  Apocalypse  Unsealed 


This  is  the  title  of  a  book  sumptuously  made  by 
John  AI.  Pryse,  9  Murray  street,  New  York,  and 
effectively  illustrated  by  Professor  James  M.  Pryse, 
brother  of  the  publisher.  This  book  is.  at  least  to  the 
present  reviewer,  a  unique  interpretation  of  the  last 
book  in  the  New  Testament.  He  calls  it  "An  Esoteric 
Interpretation  of  the  Initiation  of  Joannes."  The  first 
seventy-five  pages  are  given  to  the  unfolding  of  his 
interesting  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  book,  and 
the  remaining  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pages  to 
a  new,  fresh,  and  apparently  skillful  translation  of 
the  text  from  the  original  Greek,  with  elaborate 
commentary  upon  the  same. 

In  order  to  escape  the  impossibilities  involved  in 
an  attempt  to  accept  this  book  as  an  infallible  record 
of  the  Divine  Will,  scholars  have  been  prone  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  poem  full  of  cryptic  significance,  and  as 
such  it  lends  itself  admirably  to  symbolic  and  para- 
bolic interpretations.  But  this  writer  rejects  the 
poetic  theory  with  its  cryptic  and  prophetic  impli- 
cations, and  making  of  it  a  subtle  handbook  of  the 
Philonic  philosophy  of  the  time.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  theory,  the  author  must  needs  call  to  his 
aid  the  Zodiac  and  its  signs,  the  symbolic  fertility 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  tri-partite  philos- 
ophy of  Paul, — all  of  which  and  much  more  he 
renders  into  something  of  an  exact  science.  He  as- 
sumes that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  is  doubtless 
the  author  of  the  Johannine  Gospel,  and  that  it  in- 
volves that  mystic,  not  to  say  secret,  philosophy  of 
the  Chrystos  which  was  lost  early  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  theology  and  unfortunately  sup- 
planted by  a  dogmatic  literalism,  which  ripened  into 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity.  The  whole  handling  is 
scholastic.  As  to  the  ultimate  soundness  of  the 
theory  the  present  reviewer  is  incompftent  to  pro- 
nounce. The  interpretation  certainly  carries  us  far 
afield  from  the  orthodox  theories  of  Biblical  infalli- 
bility and  puts  the  early  Christian  movement,  in 
touch  with  the  subtle  Orientalism  and  Neo-platon- 
ism  that  so  effectively  and  promptly  transformed 
the  simple  ethical  message  of  the  Nazarene  prophet 
into  a  system  of  dogma  and  ceremonies  and  gave 
rise  to  the  un-Jesus-like  thing  known  as  "historic 
Christianity,''  which  grew  into  a  stately  tyranny 
and  almost  reached  universality  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  which  it  has  taken  centuries  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  intellectual  independence  to  disin- 
tegrate, enabling  the  modern  man  to  catch  again  a 
clear  vision  of  the  simplicity  of  the  religion  of  the 
Beatitudes,  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Parables. 

This  is  a  book  for  preachers,  but  we  suspect  it  will 
spoil  the  availability  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  for 
sermon  purposes  for  a  while  at  least.  Perhaps 
deeper  study  will  enable  one  to  read  between  these 


metaphysical  subtleties  of  John  the  spiritual  out- 
reachings  and  the  devout  attitudes  which  make 
beautiful  the  religious  life  of  man  everywhere,  and 
the  scriptural  statement  of  it  in  all  Bibles. 

J.  J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A  Correction 


To  Tiiii  Editor  of  Unity  : 

In  the  April  issue  of  "The  Unitarian  Advance," 
there  appears  over  my  signature  the  following  state- 
ment: "Sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-seven  students  at 
the  Meadville  Theological  School  this  year  belong  to 
the  Socialist  Pary.  They  carry  the  red  card  in  their 
pockets,  and  have  organized  a  local  branch  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society.  " 

May  I  ask  the  courtesy  of  your  columns  to  re- 
tract this  statement  in  toto?  information  has  come 
to  me  that  I  have  made  the  blunder  of  confusing 
the  number  of  Socialists  in  the  student  body  of 
the  school  with  the  number  of  men  who  belong 
to  the  local  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society.  My 
statement  was  inexcusably  inaccurate  and  never 
should  have  appeared. 

I  desire  herewith  to  apologize  to  the  students, 
and  faculty  of  Meadville.  especially  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Intercollegiate,  for  the  grave  injustice 
which  I  have  done  them  ;  and  to  assure  them  that 
I  stand  ready  to  make  any  reparation,  public  or 
private,  in  my  power. 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES. 

Chuck  of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City. 


TWO  HEROES 
Two  heroes  do  tlie  world's  insistent  work : 
One  rushes  in  the  battle's  blood  and  murk. 

And,  knowing  the  foeman  flies. 

In  one  rich  moment  dies. 

The  other,  on  a  path  he  long  has  feared, 
By  bugle-blast  and  drum-beat  all  uncheered. 
At  duty's  chill  behest 
Gives  life  to  want  and  waste. 

For  him,  the  battle  hero,  high  we  pile 

The  sculptured  stone;  his  ringing  name,  the  while. 

In  praises  and  in  songs 

Its  lyric  life  prolongs. 

For  the  other,  we  fashion  a  heaven  of  late  reward; 
His  life,  all  dark,  and  desolate,  and  hard, 

Down  to  oblivion  goes, — 

Unless  some  great  God  knows  1 

— h'tchdirl  W'alxfW  (lildrr. 


There  can  be  no  public  prosperity  without  public 
virtue,  and  no  public  virtue  without  private  virtue. 
But  private  cannot  become  public  except  by  organiza- 
tion. Our  attempts  at  control,  regulation,  are  but  the 
agitations  of  the  Gracchi,  evidencing  the  wrong,  but 
not  rising  to  the  cure.  We  are  waiting  for  some  gen- 
ius of  good  who  will  generalize  into  one  body  of  doc- 
trine our  partial  truths  of  reform,  and  will  help  us 
live  the  generalization. — Henry  D.  Lloyd. 

We  are  struggling  toward  better  things,  a  happier 
country,  a  more  perfect  civilization.  We  may  never 
arrive,  but,  whatever  the  end,  the  aim  is  worth  the 
agony.    Let  us  struggle.    Let  us  hope. — Judge  Lind- 

sey. 
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Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration,  Mohonk  Lake,  Ulster 
County,  New  York 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNl'AL  MEETING,  MAY 
24th-26th,  191 1. 


(FIRST  PROVISIONAL  PROGRAM) 
(Mar.  27th) 

FIRST  SESSION— Wednesday,  May  24th,  10  a.  m. 
Speakers : 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  (Remarks  of  welcome). 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia 
University,  President  American  Association  for  In- 
ternational Conciliation,  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Conference  (Opening  address). 

Hon.  James  Brown  Scott,  Washington,  Secretary 
of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment.  Subject:  The 
Present  Opportunity  to  Aid  the  International  I'eace 
Movement. 

Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Subject: 
The  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration. 

Frederick  D.  McKenney,  Esq.,  Washington.  Sub- 
ject: The  Orinoco  Steamship  Arbitration  ]?etween 
the  United  States  and  A^enezuela. 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Establishment  of  a 
National  Council  for  Arbitration  and  Peace. 

Discussion. 

SECOND  SESSION— Wednesday,  May  24,  8  p.  m. 
(International  in  character).  Speakers  : 

Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  Paris,  Member 
P'rench  Senate,  Member  Hague  Court.  Founder  and 
French  President  Association  for  International  Con- 
ciliation.   Subject:  "Patriotism  and  Peace." 

Senor  Don  Carlos  Pereyra,  First  Secretarv  and 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Mexican  Legation. 

His  Excellency,  Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  ]\lin- 
ister  of  Bolivia. 

Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  Charge  d'AfFaires  of  the 
Persian  Legation. 

His  Excellency,  Senor  Don  P.  Ezequiel  Rojas, 
Minister  of  Venezuela. 

Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower,  Pliiladelphia,  formerly 
Ambassador  to  Germany. 

Lie.  J.  R.  Aspe,  Mexico  City,  Mex. 
THIRD  SESSION— Thursday,  May  25,  10  a.  m. 
Topic  I.   An  International  Court.  Speakers: 

Hon.  [.  R.  Clark,  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of 
State. 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Frederick  N.  Judson,  Esq.,  St.  Louis. 
Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch.  Ph.  D.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Thomas  Rafburn  White.  Esq..  Philadelphia. 
Discussion. 

Topic  2.    An  Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty. 
Speakers : 

Hon.  John  W.  I'oster,  Washington,  D.  C,  K-x- 
Secrctary  of  State. 

Hon.  Raoul  Dandin-and,  Montreal,  Member  Cana- 
dian Senate. 

Mr.  Henri  Bourassa,  Montreal,  Member  Quebec 
Legislature,  Editor  "Le  Devoir."  ~ 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Celebration  of  a  Cen- 
tury of  Peace  I'etwecn  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 


Discussion. 

FOURTH  SESSION— Thursday,  May  25,  8  p.  m. 
Topic:  The  Churches  and  International  Arbi- 
tration.  Speakers : 

Rev.  John  Clifford,  D.  D.,  London,  President  Bap- 
tist World  i\lliance. 

The  Dean  of  Worcester,  England. 

Rev.  Lie.  F.  Siegmund-Schultze,  Berlin,  a  Court 
Preacher  to  the  German  Emperor. 

Several  prominent  American  and  Canadian  clergy- 
men to  be  announced  later. 

FIFTH  SESSION— Friday,  May  26,  10  a.  m.  Topic 
I.  Business  and  International  Arbitration. 
Speakers : 

Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  formerly  Ambassador  to 
Turkey. 

Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  of  New  York,  and  others 
to  be  announced. 

Report  of  Committee  on  lUisiness  Organizations. 
Topic  2.    General.  Speakers: 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Neill,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor. 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  question  of  the  En- 
forcement by  the  L^nited  States  of  its  Treaty  Obli- 
gations. 

Discussion. 

SIXTH  SESSION— Friday,  May  26,  8  p.  m.  Topic: 
General.    Speakers : 

Hon.  William  A.  Weir,  Justice  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  Subject:  "The  Progress 
of  Spirit." 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  M.  C,  St.  Louis,  .\meri- 
can  President  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
Subject :  "Human  Instincts  versus  Law." 

Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  M.  C,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  New  York.  Editor  The 
World's  Work. 

George  E.  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  President  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

Thomas  Willing  Balch,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Presentation  of  Pugsley  Prize  for  best  Essay  on 
International  Arbitration  by  a  College  Student. 

Among  others  who  have  accepted  invitations  to 
attend  are : 

His  Excellency,  Jonkheer  J.  Loudon,  Minister  of 
the  Netherlands ;  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Paul  Ritter, 
Minister  of'Switzerland ;  His  Excellency,  Count  Al- 
bert Ehrensvard,  Minister  of  Sweden  ;  Herr  Eduard 
de  Neufville,  Frankfort,  Gerrhany ;  J.  Allen  Baker, 
M.  P.,  London  ;  Chief  Justice  .Sir  William  Mulock 
and  Justice  J.  J.  Maclaren  of  Ontario ;  Hon.  Charles 
S.  Francis,  Troy,  former  Ambassador  to  Atistria- 
Hungary ;  Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  IJrown,  L^nited 
States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Dr.  Cyrus 
Northrop,  President -Emeritus  University  of  Min- 
nesota; President  Charles  R.  \'an  Hisc  of  the  l^ni^ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  ;  and 

Accei)tances  subject  to  official  duties  include  those 
of: 

Senators  Elihu  Root  of  New  York  and  T.  E.  Bur- 
ton of  Ohio;  Hon.  David  J.  Foster,  M.  C. ;  Hon. 
George  Gray,  Wilmington  :  l^r.  Albert  Shaw,  Editor 
the  Rei'ie^v  of  Rez'iezvs:  and  the  Governors  of  Min- 
nesota, Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion," 


■J  HE  PEACE  CRUSADE  IX  THE  ENG- 
LISH CHURCHES 


The  response  of  the  English  cliurches 
to  tlie  recent  peace  utterances  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  been 
sfomething  almost  unexampled  in  its 
pervasiveness  and  enthusiasm.  The 
strong  words  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  other  leaders  in  the  Church 
of  England  have  been  widely  noticed ; 
but  the  wave  of  feeling  which  has  swept 
over  the  free  churches  has  been  yet 
more  impressive.  Three  striking  expres- 
sions of  it  appear  in  the  last  papers 
received  from  London,  frojn  perhaps  the 
three  leading  men  in  English  Noncon- 
formity at  this  time,  all  of  them  well 
known  in  America  through  sermons  or 
addresses  here  in  recent  years, — 
Rev.  Silvester  Horne,  Rev.  John  Clifford, 
and  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell.  Two  of  these 
famous  London  preachers,  Dr.  Clifford 
and  Mr.  Horne,  are  to  visit  this  countrj' 
this  year.  Dr.  Clifford,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  is  to 
be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Mohonk 
Conference  next  month,  where  one  entire 
session  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
"The  Churches  and  International  Arbi- 
tration." Mr.  Horne  is  the  minister  of 
tlie  Whitefield  Chapel  in. London,  and  is 
also  a  member  of  Parliament,  an  advanced 
liberal,  we  think  the  only  Nonconfoniii-^t 
clergyman  in  Parliament.  His  London 
pulpit  this  summer,  during  his  visit  to 
the  United  States,  will  be  occupied  by 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown,  whose  preaching 
at  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston  dur- 
ing these  last  weeks  has  made  so  pro- 
found an  impression,  and  whose  peace 
<ermon  there  on  Palm  Sunday  morning 
was  certainly  as  stirring  as  any  of  the 
utterances  of  his  Englisli  brothers  in 
their  present   peace  crusade. 

Mr.  Horne,  in  his  article  upon  "God's 
.Vevv  Messiah,"  dwells  upon  the  con- 
sternation wliich  the  increasing  navy  es- 
timates were  spreading  among  all  serious 
English  people,  and  implies  that  it  was 
the  alarm  and  almost  resentment  created 
in  the  rs^nks  of  the  progressive  party  by 
the  Admiralty's  demands  which  was  in 
great  measure  at  the  l)ottom  of  tlie  over- 
wlielming  response  to  Sir  P^dward  Grey's 
noteworthy  speech.  He  pays  impressive 
trildite  to  the  four  men  to  whom  the 
clearing  of  the  air   is   due,— President 


Taft,  Mr.  Bryce,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
Mr.  Balfour.  "First  and  foremost  stands 
President  Taft,  wiiose  courageous  advanc- 
ing of  the  idea  brought  it  down  from 
heaven  to  earth,  materialized  it  and  gave 
it  jjractical  shape."  His  final  appeal  is 
to  the  Christian  Church  in  England,  to 
which  he  puts  the  question,  "Has  Sir 
Edward  Grey  held  out  his  torch  to  the 
cold  embers  of  what  was  once  an  altar 
fire?"  "We  are,"  he  says,  "at  one  of 
those  crises  that  try  and  test  our  Chris- 
tianity. 'Some  great  cause,  God's  new 
Messiah'  is  verily  sifting  out  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  the  next  few  months  must 
show  whether  the  church  lives,  or 
whether  she  has  only  a  name  that  she 
liveth  and  is  dead." 

The  utterances  of  Dr.  Clifford  and 
^Ir.  Campbell  are  in  similar  strain.  Both 
reflect  the  remarkable  volume  of  the 
peace  sentiment  which  has  been  evoked 
in  England.  "Labor  men,"  says  Dr.  Clif- 
ford, "see  in  the  proposal  for  peace  and 
good  will  a  promise  of  materializing 
their  Utopia.  All  jmrties  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  out  of  it,  are  one  in 
backing  the  measure.  Tlie  churches 
speak  with  one  voice,  the  leaders  of  our 
municipal  life  are  unanimous  in  their 
support  and  eager  in  hope.  There  is  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  about  the  'backing'. 
President  Taft,  Sir  Edward  Cirey  and 
Mr.  Balfour  may  be  assured  that  they 
are  not  moving  without  the  people,  or 
before  the  people.  The  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple is  for  peace.  The  soldier  has  ruled 
us  too  long." 

All  three  of  the  distinguished  preachers 
touch  upon  the  Anglo-German  problems, 
Mr.  Horne,  referring  to  Mr.  McKenna's 
speeches  upon  the  navy  estimates,  and 
observes,  "Liberals  listened  in  vain  for 
any  really  liandsome  acknowledgment  of 
the  injustice  and  injury  done  to  Ger- 
many by  the  misrepresentation  of  her 
program."  Both  Dr.  Clifford  and  Mr. 
Campbell  dwell  upon  the  hopeful  relation 
of  the  movement  to  the  fierman  situation 
and  upon  the  certainty  that  the  treaty 
which  President  Taft  is  negotiating  with 
Great  Britain  must  prove  the  first  of 
many  such  treaties.  "The  movement," 
says  Dr.  Clifford,  ''is  already  opening 
the  way  for  a  settlement  with  Germany 
that  will,  sj>eedily  let  us  hope,  stop  the 
mad  race  in  armaments;"  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell says:   "Surely  it  would  only  be  a 


(|UPstion  of  time  before  such  an  example 
would  be  followed  by  other  nations. 
Would  it  be  possible  that  the  night-mare 
of  menace  and  misunderstanding  which 
has  beset  civilization  for  the  past  decade, 
owing  to  the  rivalry  and  suspicion  exist- 
ing between  England  and  Germany,  may 
be  disjjelled  forever?  If  Germany  can  be 
persuaded  to  enter  into  this  league  of 
Peace,  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  these  three  great  powers  will  be  in 
a  position  to  insist  that  no  other  nation 
shall  be  permitted  to  draw  the  sword." 
Can  Germany  be  thus  persuaded?  That 
is  indeed  the  question. 

liDWIX  I).  MKAi). 


THIRD     NATIONAL     PEACE  CON- 
GRESS TO  BE  HELD  IN  -R^HNS 
HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE,  MD., 
MAY  3-5,  191 1. 


The  Congress  will  deal  with  the  two 
leading  lines  of  peace  work,  namely,  ( 1 ) 
the  awakening  of  tlie  public  conscience  by 
addresses  directed  against  the  folly  ami 
the  injustice  which  rtow  from  war,  to- 
gether with  the  economic  waste  of  uni- 
versal armaments,  and  (2)  the  practical 
means  of  making  war  difficult  by  estab- 
lishing institutions  which  will  take  away 
the  excuse  for  war. 

The  First  National  Peace  Congress 
was  held  in  New  York  City,  1907,  and 
the  second  in  Chicago,  1909.  Both  Con- 
gresses were  significant  in  point  of  the 
vast  numbers  that  attended  them  from 
all  over  the  country  and  of  the  interest 
taken  in  them.  The  printed  proceedings 
of  these  Congresses  constitute  important 
\  olumes  of  reference  in  the  peace  move- 
ment. 

The  coming  Congress  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  notable  gatherings  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  because  of  the 
active  and  influential  men  who  will  take 
part  in  it,  and  because  of  the  very 
marked  growth  of  public  sentiment  on 
the  question  with  which  the  Congress 
will  deal. 

Independently  of  the  regular  sessions 
of  the  Congress,  the  school-teachers  will 
be  assembled  to  hear  addresses  directed 
especially  to  them. 

The  holding  of  the  Congress  in  Mary- 
land, which  is  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  will  give  opportunity,  it  is 
thought,  to  draw  the  South '  actively 
into  the  movement.  Canada  will  like- 
wise be  organized  into  the  Congress  as 
far  as  possible.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  will  open  the  Congress  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  May  3,  at  two 
o'clock.  Among  others  who  will  address 
the  Congress  are:  James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, Lyman  Abbott,  John  W.  Foster,  ex- 
Secretary  of  State,  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
the  Belgian  Ministei-,  Hamilton  Holt, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Huntington  Wilson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Baron 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  Senator  of 
France  and  a  member  of  the  First  and 
Second  Hague  Conferences,  Price  Collier 
and  Albert  Shaw.  Tlio  Congress  will 
close  with  a  banquet  (to  which  ladies 
also  may  subscribe)  limited  to  3.50,  on 
Friday  evening,  May  5,  at  seven  o'clock. 
Remittance  ($5  per  plate)  should  be 
made  to  Richard  J.  White,  Treasurer,  10 
South  Street,  Baltimore,  but  no  sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  after  April  15. 
Address  inquiries  to  Tunstall  Smith.  I'x- 
ecutive  Secretary,  The  Preston,  Balti- 
more. 
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To  make  the  victorious  Church  of  Tomorrow  out 
of  the  ineffective  churches  of  today,  we  need,  not 
only  reorganization,  but  regeneration;  not  so  much 
ecclesiastical  mechanics  as  spiritual  dynamics.  We 
need  today,  in  religion,  intensive  rather  than  exten- 
sive policies.  Not  simply  reaching  more  men  through 
suppers  and  clubs,  but  providing  the  world  with 
better  men.  Not  simply  having  more  wheels  in  the 
machinery  of  the  church,  but  making  the  output  of 
religious  service  of  greater  civic  and  ethical  value. 
The  primary  and  imperative  need  is,  in  short,  not 
getting  more  people  to  profess  belief  in  metaphysical 
propositions,  but  sending  forth  into  the  world  more 
men  and  women  lilled  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 
— Joseph  Henry  Crooker,  in  "The  Church  of 
Tomorrow." 
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Each  bud  unfolding  to  the  light 

God  makes  a  resurrection  flower, 
A  fresh  awakening  from  the  night 

To  covenant  the  morning  hour. 

Seek  in  the  soul  with  eager  care, 

And  loving,  reverential  mood, 
To  find  the  new  life  springing  there 

In  larger  hope  of  nobler  good. 

We  bow  before  the  Power  that  suns 

A  glorious  beauty  from  the  sod; 
Through  all  the  universe  it  runs. 

This  vital,  wakening  touch  of  God. 

M.\RY  S.  SA\  AGE. 


W.  J.  Bryan,  in  the  Commoner,  finds  three  funda- 
mental influences  at  work  in  the  world  undermining 
plutocracy,  viz:  1.  The  spread  of  intelligence.  2. 
The  steady  movement  towards  popular  government. 
3.  The  world  growing  better,  moral  standards  ris- 
ing. Ethical  rules  are  being  applied  and  the  con- 
science condemns  plutocracy. 


^lartha  Bensley  Bruere,  in  a  spirited  article  en- 
titled "Chance  vs.  the  Budget,'"  published  in  Collier's 
for  April  29,  writes  brilliantly  of  how  the  farmer's 
wife,  co-operating  with  her  husband,  can  manage  to 
keep  out  of  debt  and  get  along  if  she  has  been  to  col- 
lege and  is  able  to  apply  the  wisdom  of  the  college  to 
the  problems  of  the  farm.  But  the  author  was  a  city 
girl  and  is  a  city  wife.  We  wish  the  enterprising 
Collier's  would  scurry  around  and  find  a  farmer's 
w-ife  who  can  write  such  a  brilliant  story  out  of  her 
experience.  This  story  of  Mrs.  Breure  looks  good 
on  paper  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  it  might  not 
work,  but  we  sliould  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
tried  it. 


stimulating  and  invite  further  pursuit:  "The  Sim- 
plicity and  Breadth  of  True  Religion,"  "The  Vision 
of  a  Man,"  "The  Holy  War,"  "The  Unchanging 
God,"  "The  Cost  of  Progress,"  etc.,  etc.  The  volume 
is  rich  in  high  sentiments,  expressed  by  a  man  of 
vision  in  terms  of  universal  sympathy. 


A  mere  outsider  cannot  hope  to  understand  the 
complexities  of  feminine  politics,  woman's  ambitions 
and  sisterly  hatreds  and  rivalries  that  involve  the 
proud  descendants  of  heroes  who  delight  in  calling 
-themselves  "Daughters  of  the  Revolution,"  "Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,"  "Colonial  Dames," 
and  what  not,  but  between  their  quarrels  we  see  that 
with  their  superfluous  time  and  dimes  they  are  able 
to  discover  occasionally  a  shrine  and  install  a  bronze 
tablet  here  and  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  grand- 
daughters that  are  to  come.  The  last  monumental 
tablet  that  has  come  under  our  notice  is  that  recorded 
in  Collier's  Magazine,  which  is  placed  upon  "Split 
Rock,"  near  the  last  home  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  the 
Proplietess  who  was  banished  by  Massachusetts.  May 
this  tablet  remind  the  quarreling  sisters  that  popu- 
larity is  not  always  a  measure  of  worth  or  evidence 
of  merit.  History  seems  to  have  a  partiality  for  the 
defeated. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Universalist  Publishing 
House  of  Boston  has  issued  a  volume  containing  the 
sermons,  twelve  in  number,  delivered  in  the  Univer- 
salist Churches  of  America  by  the  Rev.  John  Hunter, 
D.  D.,  the  great  free  pulpiteer  of  Glasgow,  under 
the  title  of  "God  and  Life."  Dr.  Hunter's  itinerary 
throughout  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Universalist  Central  Office,  was  a 
spiritual  propaganda  of  rare  power.  He  interpreted 
life  in  terms  of  duty.  Religion  was  put  by  him  in 
tlie  present  tense  and  God  was  made  a  matter  of  per- 
sona] experience.    The  subjects  of  these  sermons  are 


'I'he  recent  deaths  of  John  ]\ige  Hopps  in  England 
and  of  Abraham  W.  Jackson  in  this  country  have 
removed  from  the  Unitarian  ministry  of  both  coun- 
tries two  conspicuous  representatives.  Mr.  Hopps 
was  for  many  years  an  efficient  and  tireless  exponent 
of  the  cheerful  gospel.  Dr.  Jackson,  less  efficient  in 
the  pulpit,  was  still  beloved  and  revered  as  a  pains- 
taking student  and  an  excellent  interpreter  of  the  gos- 
pel of  reason  and  of  light.  Among  his  many  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  denomination  stands 
conspicuotisly  his  work  on  James  Martineau,  of  whom 
he  was  clearly  the  most  painstaking  interpreter  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  In  these  two  men  the  vocation 
of  the  ministry  was  glorified  and  the  need  of  the 
minister  still  vindicated.  Many  young  men  now  in 
tlieir  college  years  and  ambitious  for  public  service 
may  do  well  to  ponder  upon  the  outcome  of  such  lives 
before  they  decide  against  the  ministry  which  beckons 
them. 
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Carter  Harrison,  the  Mayor-elect  of  Chicago,  is 
anxious  to  be  considered  a  progressive  man.  He  got 
his  election  on  a  straight  fight  against  certain  disrep- 
'utable  men  and  measures  in  his  own  party.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  clean  habits  and  high  tastes.  He  wants 
to  be  classed  among  the  reformers,  but  his  poHtical 
inheritance,  training  and  environment  are  such  that 
he  accepts  unblushingly  and  without  apology  the  fell 
motto,  "To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  Last  fall 
the  Democratic  party  swept  the  County  Ofiices  clean 
of  Republicans  and  farmed  out  an  income  of  three 
millions  or  more  in  salaries  to  faithful  Democrats  as 
a  reward  for  services  rendered  or  as  a  bid  for  ser- 
vices expected.  This  spring  Mayor  Harrison  pro- 
poses to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  City  Hall.  A 
"clean  sweep"  is  his  own  word.  The  Chicago  Demo- 
cratic Bulletin  of  April  26  gives  a  list  of  twenty-six 
appointments  already  made,  which  represent  a  totality 
of  annual  salaries  of  over  $116,000.  Three  of  these 
appointments  represent  $10,000  each  in  salaries  and 
eight  of  them  $5,000  and  upwards  each,  and  this  is 
only  a  beginning,  for  more  appointments  are  ex- 
pected this  week.  So  subtle  have  been  the  corrup- 
tions of  politics,  so  deadening  have  been  the  habits  of 
politicians,  that  even  respectable  and  would-be  decent 
citizens  read  such  announcements  as  these  with  a 
smile  unmoved  by  a  sense  of  righteous  indignation, 
untouched  with  humiliation  over  the  scandalous  prac- 
tice. 


The  Congregationalist  reports  that  it  costs  $10  a 
month  to  support  an  orphan  in  a  religious  asylum  in 
New  York,  and  less  than  $5  each  in  asylums  sup- 
ported by  the  city.  Our  neighbor  disposes  of  the 
problem  with  a  pleasantry  by  saying :  "We  hope  the 
brand  of  religion  supplied  is  worth  the  difference." 
But  Unity  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  this 
problem  seriously.  AH  the  so-called  asylums  for  nor- 
mal orphans,  religious  or  otherwise,  are  medieval  sur- 
vivals. Modern  sociological  science  has  not  only 
pointed  out  but  demonstrated  a  better  way.  li  de- 
pendent children,  normal  in  body  and  mind,  must  be 
supported  by  the  State  or  by  private  charity,  why 
should  they  not  be  given  shelter  in  normal  homes  in 
the  country  where  they  will  grow  up  as  individuals, 
interested  in  normal  functions  in  school  and  church, 
and  in  such  play  and  work  as  are  provided  for  chil- 
dren in  normal  homes.  H  the  vast  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  non-productive  stone  walls,  in  salaries  and 
other  up-keep  expenses,  were  directly  invested  in  pay- 
ing the  board  of  such  children  in  country  homes  and 
for  the  adequate  superintendency  of  the  same,  the  re- 
sults would  be  vastly  better,  as  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  other 
states  and  countries  where  "Child-placing"  has  been 
regularly  carried  on  under  the  supervision  and  pat- 
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ronage  of  the  State.  The  religious  asylums  are  the 
most  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
higher  and  more  humane  provision  for  the  innocent 
wards  of  the  State,  and  in  this  opposition  there  are 
always  elements  of  denominational  ambitions,  pride 
of  administration,  the  deceptive  activities  and  inspira- 
tions of  leisure  class  industries. 


President  Taft,  in  his  recent  address  in  the  Unita- 
rian Church  at  Washington,  divided  the  constituency 
of  that  church  into  three  classes,  viz : 

1.  Washington  Unitarians  who  look  forward  to 
worshiping  in  the  Unitarian  Church  all  their  lives. 

2.  Temporary  residents  in  the  city. 

3.  That  class,  not  visible,  described  by  Senator 
Hoar,  a  member  and  attendant  of  that  church,  when 
lie  asked  a  brother  senator,  "What  is  your  church 
that  you  don't  go  to?" 

We  fear  that  the  third  class  is  the  most  numerous 
constituency  of  many  Unitarian  Churches  outside  of 
Washington. 


The  Congregationalist  quotes  a  president  of  a  Cath- 
olic Total  Abstinence  Society  as  saying,  "The  world 
does  not  know  that  our  church  here  in  America  has 
exhorted  all  Catholics  engaged  in  the  liquor  business 
to  leave  it."  While  admitting  this  claim,  our  con- 
temporary still  justly  suggests  that  "li  the  Roman  hier- 
archy were  as  strongly  against  the  liquor  business  as 
they  are  against  modernism,  they  would  put  the  ban 
on  it ;  they  would  refuse  to  take  the  money  made  in 
that  business ;  they  would  shut  the  doors  of  tlie 
church  here  and  the  gates  of  heaven  hereafter  against 
liquor  manufacturers  and  dealers.  Then  a  remark- 
able change  would  come  over  the  liquor  business  in 
America  and  over  the  Catholic  Church  also."  We 
fear  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  only  one  open  to 
this  rebuke  of  our  exchange.  The  Lutheran  Church, 
so  rigid  in  its  orhtodoxy,  excuses,  or  at  least  over- 
looks glaring  violations  of  that  standard  of  religion 
which  forbids  the  debauchery  of  human  beings  with 
liquor,  and  there  are  others.  We  fear  that  where 
there  is  money  enough,  particularly  if  coupled  with 
social  prestige  and  oi)en-handed  charity,  those  who 
figure  high  profits  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicants  have  also  a  respectable  ])lace  in  the  con- 
fidences of  the  churches. 
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Chicago  is  Interested  in  the  Peace 
Movement 


The  Chicago  Peace  Society  scored  another  triumph 
last  Saturday  evening.  The  Gold  Room  in  the  Audi- 
torium Hotel  was  occupied  by  nearly  three  hundred 
banqueters.  Of  course  the  settings  were  beautiful 
and  the  menu  was  adequate,  but  these  conditions  of 
the  banquet  are  not  the  ones  to  be  estimated.  The 
personnel  of  those  who  broke  bread  together  repre- 
sented the  serious-minded,  warm-hearted  men  and 
women  of  Chicago.  The  editor  of  UxiTv  exchanged 
reminiscences  with  Miss  Jane  Addams  over  the  strik- 
ing transformation  from  the  time  when  the  Peace 
Society  of  Chicago  held  meeting  after  meeting  in  the 
attempt  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  were  ad- 
vancing a  cause,  while  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Thomas 
and  Miss  Addams,  wnth  one  or  two  others  and  the 
writer,  represented  the  whole  organized  force. 

The  President,  Banker  L.  A.  Goddard,  presided, 
with  the  dignity,  tact  and  lofty  seriousness  that  were 
congenial  to  the  earnest  company. 

George  E.  Roberts,  the  first  President  of  the  Soci- 
ety, now  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  in  Washington, 
came  from  the  Capital  City  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
growing  interest  in  the  cause  and  to  bring  fresh  ar- 
guments to  enforce  the  great  contention  against  war, 
adding  to  the  economic  and  statesman-like  considera- 
tions a  "human  touch"  which  reached  the  hearts  of 
everybody.  He  told  of  a  widowed  neighbor  whose 
only  son  recently  fell  a  belated  victim  to  the  Philip- 
pine atrocities,  and  this  bereaved  mother  brought  from 
far  and  near  the  confidences  of  other  bereaved  fathers 
and  mothers  who  confessed  their  agony,  hoping  it 
miglit  somehow  strengthen  the  sufferec,  for  they  too 
had  lost  sons  who  had  fallen  victims  to  tlie  relentless 
demands  of  the  same  war. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  followed  by  the  P.aron  D'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant  of  France,  who  is  about  completing 
a  three  months'  itinerary  through  the  United  States 
as  a  representative  of  the  Peace  Movement  of  Eur- ' 
ripe.  The  Baron  visited  Chicago  ten  years  ago  as  a 
guest  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  he  told  the  com- 
])any  that  he  then  received  his  encouragement  to  go 
on  and  give  as  much  of  his  life  to  the  cause  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.    He  <^aid  in  part: 

T  will  iipver  forgftt  th;it  T  was  the  guost  of  .vom-  Union 
r-eaguf  Club.  You  gave  iiie  m.y  first  encouragement.  T-  said 
at  that  time  that  our  mutual  ancestors  liad  discovered  and 
created  your  couiltr.v,  and  then  pon(|tiered  together  your  lil)erty. 
Rut  Ihis  is  not  enough.  We  cannot  he  satisfied  by  enjoying 
their  legacy.  We  have  to  do  something  more.  We  have  to 
found  peace  for  the  generations  who  are  to  come. 

Peace  is  nothing  of  a  dream  now.  It  is  a  practical  organiza- 
tion. Everybody  understands  that.  Anierieau  public  opinion 
has  been  unanimous  in  supporting  your  government  in  its 
efforts  to  organize  arbitration.  AU  jour  public  statesmen 
arc  strongly  in  favor  of  it — my  friend  William  .Tcnnings 
Eryan  as  well  as  my  friend  Colonel  Roosevelt.  We  admire 
what  President  Taft  has  done  in  that  way.  I>ook  at  the 
speeches  delivered  yesterday  by  the  leaders  of  the  British 
parliament  in  Tx)ndon  to  support  his  proposition. 


Arbitration  now  is  the  necessary  coronation  of  modern 
progress.  W  ar  is  not  only  waste  of  blood  and  of  money,  but 
paralysis  of  national  work.  War  will  at  once  stop  all  progress 
and  cut  your  futuie  in  its  roots.  It  is  true  chiefiy  of  young 
countries'  having  to  face  universal  competition.  You  will  be 
handicapped  by  nations  who  have  no  military  expenditures 
and  who  can  give  all  their  force  to  pro<luctive  work. 

After  reducing  to  an  absurdity  the  American  phan- 
tom of  a  war  with  Japan  or  Mexico  by  recounting 
his  own  search  for  the  same  in  traveling  from  Wash- 
ington to  San  Francisco,  he  said: 

Nobody  would  ever  speak  of  war  if  the  people  knew 
more  of  arbitration.  Thev  don't  know  enough  of  what  is  The 
Hague  organization,  how  The  Hague  court  has  already  settled 
several  big  cases,  like  the  Dogger-Bank  and  the  Casablanca 
conflicts.    We  have  to  teach  them,  to  explain  to  them. 

Public  opinion  is  waiting  for  this  new  education  of  our 
times.  They  have  to  understand  exactly  what  means  a  treaty 
of  arbitration.  Arthur  Balfour  said  yesterday  in  London  that 
it  would  be  bad  to  make  treaties  for  an  opinion  one  is  not  pre- 
pared to  execute.  He  is  right.  He  wants,  as  we  do,  arbitration 
with  no  deception.  He  wants,  as  we  do.  a  good  education  of 
the  people,  who  have  not  only  to  wish  arbitration  treaties,  hut 
to  submit  to  these  treaties. 

The  signature  of  a  treaty  is  a  great  thing;  its  execution  is 
still  better. 

Look  at  the  admirable  execution  for  nearly  a  century  of  yoi>r 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the  disarmament  of  the 
Canadian  frontier.  It  is  not  the  letter  only,  it  is  the  spirit  ot 
the  two  nations  which  havfe  faithfully  executed  it  that  we 

'''^What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  finish  our  work  of  education. 
It  is  to  prepare,  all  over  the  world,  tlie  people  tor  self  discipline 
and  the  free  acceptation  of  reason  and  .lustice  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  quarrels. 

When  the  Baron  was  introduced  the  company  rose 
to  greet  him.  There  was  prolonged  cheering  and  war- 
ing of  handkerchiefs  and,  at  the  close  of  his  remarks, 
similar  demonstrations  testified  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
an  audience  that  understood  him. 

The  Baron  was  followed  by  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  who  was  introduced  by  the  President, 
as  follows:  "He  is  internationally  known  as  a  most 
distinguished  man,  one  who  has  his  own  convictions 
and  is  not  afraid  to  speak  them."  Mr.  Bryan  spoke 
from  the  lofty  standpoint  of  a  citizen  of-  the  world, 
and  showed  that  his  inspirations  were  from  the  deep 
sources  of  a  faith  in  human  brotherhood  and  a  confi- 
dence in  the  eternal  forces.  His  characterization  oi 
the  Baron  was  applicable  to  himself  when  he  said: 

He  can  speak  of  brotherhood  to  those  who  feel  a  kinship 
with  their  fellows  and  he  can  show  the  criminal  folly  of  war 
to  those  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  but  the  characteristic 
that  has  struck  me  most  forcibly  is  his  faith.  His  belief  in 
peace  outruns  all  argument,  and  it  is  because  he  takes  hold 
of  the  unseen  that  fie  has  .shown  such  a  dauntless  courage.  He 
illustrates,  too,  a  very  important  fact,  namely,  that  one 
borrows  strength  for  a  great  cause. 

Speaking  for  himself  he  said: 

I  am  sure  that  the  liiuou  will  not  regard  it  as  detracting 
from  his  personal  merit  and  from  the  long  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  peace  when  I  say  that  it  is  true  of  him, 
as  of  all  others  who  render  great  service,  that  he  is  a  reflector 
of  light— light  that  shines  for  the  holy  cause  which  he  has 
espoused  with  so  much  earnestness.  He  has  grown  with  the 
cause;  he  has  gone  into  partnership  with  forces  that  are  ex- 
ternal; he  rejoices  in  the  certainty  of  victory,  because  truth 
is  omnipotent  and  must  prevail. 

There  is  onlv  one  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  war, 
namely,  that. man  has  not  yet  brought  the  brutal  instincts 
under'  control  of  the  reason  and  the  heart.  To  despair  of 
peace  would  he  to  despair  of  progress  among  men.    Some  have 
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hoped  to  bring  peace  by  an  increase  of  armament,  in  the 
hope  that  the  world  might  be  frightened  away  from  war  or 
driven  into  peace  by  the  weight  of  military  armament.  We 
are  glad  to  welcome  any  encouragement  that  may  come  from 
this  source,  but  it  ought  not  to  require  the  exhaustion  of 
nations  to  convince  us  that  the  ruin  of  all  concerned  is  the 
end  of  rivalry  in  the  building  of  battle  ships. 

I  am  a  believer  in  an  entirely  different  theory.  1  fear  the 
encouragement  of  the  military  spirit.  I  fear  that  the  building 
of  battle  ships  will  inflame  the  passion  for  war,  rather  than 
frighten  us  into  jieace.  1  believe  that  the  road  to  peace  lies 
rather  in  the  culture  of  the  spirit  of  peace  and  friendship. 
Love  begets  love.  1  have  more  faith  in  the  power  of  a  good 
example  than  in  the  terror  excited  by  thirteen-inch  guns. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Bryan's  speech  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  speakers  and  a  message  of  fellowship  to  our 
fellow  Republicans  across  the  sea  were  entrusted  to 
the  French  Baron,  and  the  banquet  was  closed  with 
a  benediction  by  the  editor  of  Unity,  who  acted  as 
Chaplain  for  the  evening. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  vast  audience  gathered  at 
Orchestra  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sunday 
Evening  Club  had  another  opportunity  of  listening  to 
the  Baron  de  Constant  and  the  unexpected  and  un- 
announced pleasure  of  hearing  from  Mr.  Bryan  again. 
Still  later  Sunday  evening,  the  Alliance  Francaise, 
assembled  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  an  address  from  their  countryman,  and 
he  and  citizen  Bryan  were  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
on  Saturday  noon  as  the  guests  of  Cyrus  H.  Mc- 
Cormick. 

Altogether  it  was  a  fitting  anniversary  of  the  Chi- 
cago Peace  Society,  which  was  inaugurated  nearly  two 
years  ago  and  has  been  nourished  into  strength  and 
worked  into  efficiency  through  the  competency  of  its 
Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Beals,  whose  removal  here 
was  a  benign  capture  which  robbed  Massachusetts  in 
order  to  enrich  Illinois.  The  Chicago  Peace  Society 
is  an  exponent  of  the  faith  and  piety  of  Chicago.  It 
expresses  Chicago's  faith  in  principle  and  its  loyalty 
to  the  fundamental  law  of  love.  It  is  in  accord  with 
the  churches  and  the  preachers,  but  it  is  distinctively 
a  body  of  laymen  and  laywomen  and,  what  is  more 
gratifying,  of  prominent  representatives  of  Chicago's 
business.  Its  President  is  a  banker  and  its  execu- 
tive committee  is  largely  made  up  of  business  men, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  deeply  engrossed  in  their 
busifiess  pursuits.  Around  the  table  of  the  Chicago 
Peace  Society,  millionaires  forget  their  millions  and 
gladly  touch  elbows  and  clasp  hands  with  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  promulgate  ideas,  to  dispense  chari- 
ties, to  ameliorate  the  severities  of  life.  The  Peace 
Society  of  Chicago  is  a  rallying  point  for  right-minded 
people  up  and  down  the  .social  scale..  It  is  a  worthy 
point  for  such  rallies.  Let  other  cities  go  and  do 
likewise. 


A  bltiebell  spring.s  upon  the  ledge, 
A  lark  sits  singing  in  the  liodgo; 
Sweet  perfumes  scent  the  balmy  air. 
And  life  is  brimming  everywhere. 
What  lark  and  breeze  and  bluebell  sing, 
Is  Spring,  Spring,  Spring. 

— Paul  Laurenoe  Dwnhnr. 


THF  PIJI  PIT 


Life's  Handicaps 


Skrmon  by  Joseph  Fort  Newton  oi'  Cedar  Rapids, 
lowA. 

.  "i\ow  Naaman  was  a  mighty  man  of  valor,  but  he 
zvas  a  leper."    II.  Kings  5:1. 

Hardly  any  chapter  in  the  Book  of  the  Kings  is 
more  arrestmg  than  the  story  of  Naaman.  He  was  a 
rough  warrior  in  an  antique  age,  but  he  may  teacli 
us  that  a  man  can  do  his  work  in  the  world,  even  a 
great  work,  despite  a  terrible  handicap.  Smitten  with 
the  white  leprosy,— a  slowly  developmg  malady,  end- 
mg  in  utter  absence  of  feeling,— which  wrought  its 
horror  under  the  skin  and  did  not  require  exclusion 
from  society,  he  not  only  served  his  king  in  high  office, 
but  saved  his  country  in  a  critical  hour.  But  alas,  the 
story  of  his  healing  too  often  obscures  the  fine  hero- 
ism of  the  man. 

Here  was  courage  of  the  first  order,  all  the  more 
noble  because  it  was  not  born  of  hope.  "While  there 
is  life  there  is  hope,"  was  a  maxim  that  did  not  apply 
in  his  case;  for  he  knew  that,  humanly  speaking,  the 
further  his  path  stretched  into  the  future,  the  harder 
it  would  become.  If  a  man  was  ever  justified  in  giv- 
ing away  to  self-pity,  or  indulging  in  the  luxury  of 
despair,  surely  he  was  the  man.  Instead,  he  faced 
the  hard  fact  as  it  was,  went  to  his  task  carrying  the 
weight  of  a  d^d  hope,  and  did  not"  only  his  duty  but 
a  noble  work  in  his  day.  This  lesson  is  for  us, — that 
we  may  learn  to  make  the  best  of  a  hard  lot,  and  not 
let  it  make  the  worst  of  us.  Nor  is  there  any  lesson 
•which  we  need  more  to  take  to  heart,  if  so  be  that  we 
may  attain  to  wisdom. 

If  we  go  past  the  shell  of  the  story  to  its  kernel, 
we  find  that  Naaman,  so  far  from  being  exceptional, 
was  really  a  typical  man.  His  handicap  was  unusual 
only  as  to  its  form,  not  as  to  its  fact.  Every  man  has 
a  handicap  of  some  sort,  except  perhaps  the  egotist, 
whose  handicap  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  be  men- 
tioned. As  has  been  well  said,  if  all  pain  left  its  mark 
on  the  forehead,  if,  like  the  leprosy  of  Naaman,  it 
could  be  seen  at  once,  there  would  be  an  end  of  envy 
among  men.  No  man  in  Damascus  envied  Naaman 
his  popularity  and  success.  There  was  the  position 
and  the  power  and  the  fame, — and  tlie  leprosy.  So  it 
is  with  the  man  who  is  the  most  envied  by  his  fellows, 
and  with  whom  many  would  fain  change  places.  He 
has  his  satisfactions  and  joys  which  all  men  see,  but 
he  has  also  his  hidden  sorrows,  his  unknown  baffiile- 
ments,  and  his  secret  martyrdoms.  Could  we  but 
realize  this,  envy  would  gr\e  place  to  sympathy, 
kindliness,  and  pity. 

No  one  need  be  told  that  our  mistakes  in  life  are 
often  sad  handicaps.  Our  tendency  is  to  account  for 
them  singly,  givingf  a  separate  explanation  for  each 
separate  mistake,  in  our  effort  to  extenuate  them. 
Outsiders  trace  our  errors  to  one  central  flaw  in  our 
nature,  to  some  weakness  wliich  our  blunders  betray 
when  we  are  put  to  the  test.  Thus  they  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  them,  and  they  witness  them  witli- 
out  surprise,  knowing  that  they  will  be  repeated  until 
we  heal  or  repair  the  primary  defect.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  near  the  right,  but  it  is  not  always  so. 
As  a  fact  we  are  often  mistaken  about  our  mistakes, 
some  of  which  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  the  wisest 
tilings  we  ever  did.  Our  mistakes,  bad  as  some  of 
them  are,  need  not  be  our  worst  handicaps,  unless  we 
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make  them  so  by  brooding  too  much  over  them. 

Some  handicaps  inhere  in  the  very  conditions  of 
our  human  life.  Tlie  fact  that  we  are  caught  in  this 
mortal  coil,  doomed  to  wear  a  muddy  vesture  of  dp- 
cay,  is  itself  a  handicap  to  the  ascending  soui.  i^iKe 
Lorenzo,  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  heavy 
flesh  dulls  our  ears  and  we  do  not  hear  the  skyey  mel- 
ody. How  insistent  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  is  the 
complaint,  which  often  becomes  a  plaint,  that  the 
body  is  a  weight  upon  the  spirit.  Asceticism  was  an 
attempt,  heroic  but  futile,  to  escape  that  handicap. 
However  willing  the  spirit  may  be,  the  flesh  is  weak 
— sometimes  pitifully,  tragically  weak.  Even  the 
Master  was  aweary  as  he  sat  by  the  well,  and  the 
disciples  fell  asleep  in  the  Garden  of  Sorrow.  Men 
like  Newman  and  Emerson  have,  apparently,  no 
struggle  with  physical  passion,  while  other  men  are 
doomed  to  fight  the  beast  day  by  day.  What  Brown- 
ing wrote  in  "Paracelsus"  is  true  of  our  human  lot  as 
Augustine  and  Robert  Burns  knew  it,  and  as  many  of 
us  know  it  only  too  well.  There  is  an  inmost  center 
in  us  all,  where  the  soul  abides,  and 

Around,  wall  upon  wall, 

The  gross  flesh  hems  it  in, 

A  baffling  carnal  mesh 

Blinds  it,  agd  works  error. 
Then  there  are  the  inevitable  limits  of  thought, 
of  insight,  of  personality,  beyond  which  we  may  not 
go.  In  high  moments  we  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of 
stepping  across  those  invisible  lines,  which  move 
with  us  like  the  horizon  ;  but  the  tide  of  inspiration 
ebbs,  and  the  old  barriers  become  painfully  distinct. 
Not  only  philosophy  and  art,  but  friendship  feels  the 
handicap  of  this  impalpable,  but  none  the  less  im- 
passable, wall  which  imprisons  the  soul.  We  speak 
of  bearing  the  burdens  of  another,  whereas  we  can 
hardly  lift  more  than  a  splinter  of  his  load,  though 
we  may  shout  words  of  good  cheer  to  him  in  his 
loneliness.  There  is  something  appalling  in  the  fact 
that  man  must  live  for  fifty  or  seventy  years  alone 
with  himself,  and  if  for  any  reason  that  companion- 
ship is  unhappy  his  life  must  be  dreary  and  forlorn. 
Unless  every  resource  of  enlargement  and  enrich- 
ment is  used,  he  will  find  himself  a  hermit  in  a  bare 
hut.  The  longer  one  lives  in  this  dark  world  where 
each  is  a  veiled  mystery  to  his  fellows,  the  more 
eager  he  is  to  seize  every  thread  of  love,  every 
token  of  good  will.  All  the  saints  assure  us  that 
there  is  a  way  whereby  a  man  may  be  "never  less 
alone  than  when  alone,"  and  happy  is  he  who  finds  it. 

Few  realize  the  tyranny  of  temperament  and 
mo'od.  Reason  as  we  will,  our  outlook  upon  life  is 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  a  matter  of  temperament. 
Subtly  it  tinges  the  soul,  and  most  of  all  in  those 
moments  when  the  deeper  forces  of  being  play 
through  the  mind.  Hardy  and  Meredith  were  friends 
and  fellow  dwellers  in  the  house  of  life,  but  they 
lived  in  dififerent  rooms.  From  his  window  Hardy 
saw  Egdon  Heath  at  twilight,  while  Meredith  from 
his  room  saw  a  sunlit  scene.  One  who  stands  for  an 
hour  at  the  Hardy  window  will  be  glad  to  go  to  the 
Meredith  room,  where  the  sunlight  pours  in  like  a 
flood.  Since  we  live  in  a  palace  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  sit  down  and  stay  in  one  room,  least 
of  all  a  dark  room.  .As  sons  of  the  house  let  us  en- 
joy the  freedom  of  it,  not  forgetting  the  oratory  in 
the  dome  with  its  lengthening  vistas  and  lifting 
skies.  No  doubt  temperament  is  imperious,  but 
it  can  be  modified  to  some  extent. 


As  for  moods,  they  defy  analysis  and  will  not 
hslc'u  to  reason,  but  seize  and  bind  us  without  warn- 
ing. They  seem  to  be  only  wisps  of  feeling,  yet 
tlio}-  have  a  strange  power  and  may  so  handicap  us 
as  to  unfit  us  for  our  tasks.  The  only  way  to  deal 
with  dark  and  ugly  moods  is  to  knock  them  down 
and  walk  right  over  them  on  our  way  to  the  next 
duty.  Otherwise  they  will  fasten  themselves  upon 
us  and  become  fixed  states  of  mind,  fatal  handicaps 
to  all  fruitful  effort.  There  is  no  tyrant  like  a  melan- 
choly mood.  Nor  is  there  any  friend  quite  like  a 
lofty  mood,  which  seems  to  give  wings  to  the  mind 
in  its  search  after  truth.  How  many  precious  things 
— visions,  confidences,  and  joyous  escapes — have 
been  ours  by  virtue  of  gracious  moods.  Many  an 
unforgettable  Bible  stanza — a  pathetic  half-light,  or 
a  glint  of  sunburst  hope — is  only  a  flitting  mood 
caught  and  fixed  in  undying  words.  A  magical 
mood,  dross-drained  and  luminous,  has  more  than 
once  changed  the  whole  life  of  a  man,  and  made  it 
new. 

So  far  as  our  handicaps  are  due  to  environment, 
misfortune,  or  habits,  they  may  be  overcome.  Even 
those  awful  calamities  of  which  one  hardly  dare 
speak,  evoke  in  their  victims  powers  of  which  they 
were  not  aware.  Examples  are  abundant  and  thrill- 
ing. Symonds  changed  his  retreat  in  the  high  .\lps, 
whither  he  had  fled  for  health,  into  a  sanctuary  of 
culture.  Doom  early  rested  upon  Stevenson  ;  but 
instead  of  sitting  down  to  whine,  he  struck  a  note 
of  lyric  gaiety  so  heroic  and  compelling  that  it  sent 
all  men  back  to  the  fight.  Who  can  imagine  the 
emotions  of  a  Matheson,  a  young  man  with  a  dream 
of  scholarship,  smitten  blind  in  the  morning  of  life! 
Here  w^as  a  handicap  to  baffle  and  appall  the  stout- 
est heart.  Yet  had  it  not  been  for  that  handicap 
perhaps  his  name  would  not  now  be  known  beyond 
a  small  circle.  Shut  off  from  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  his  inner  eve  was  unsealed,  and  his  "Studies 
in  the  Portrait  of  Christ"  is  a  classic.  His  great 
hymn.  "O  Love  That  Will  Not  Let  Me  Go,"  is  an 
echo  of  his  struggle,  a  cry  of  bereavement  and  a 
shout  of  victory. 

Truly,  the  hard,  unalterable  thing  mav  be  faced 
and  the  victory  wort.  A  cloud  of  witnesses  testif}^ 
that  the  sad  inevitable  is  not  the  unconquerable,  and 
that  a  man  need  not  be  happy  in  order  to  be  useful : 
but  that  he  is  happy,  when  happy  at  all,  because  he 
is  useful.  These  men,  and  others  like  them,  who 
changed  their  weiehts  into  wines,  show  us  that  it 
takes  more  than  blighted  health,  broken  dreams  and 
baffled  hopes  to  ruin  the  life  of  a  man.  Even  those 
— and  stich  there  are — whom  fate  has  stripped  bare, 
bereft  and  hedged  about,  as  if  to  bar  them  from  jov, 
need  not  give  up.  There  are  yet  sources  of  useful- 
ness and  iov  of  which  none  but  ourselves  can  rob  us. 

All  of  us.  whether  such  has  ever  been  our  plight 
or  not,  will  do  well  to  learn  the  secret  of  Tane  Far- 
frae,  of  whom  Hardv  tells  us  in  one  of  his  stones. 
He  allow^s  her  a  measure  of  happiness,  despite  his 
thcorv  of  the  doubtful  honor  of  a  brief  transit 
through  a  sorrv  world.  He  has  to  allow  it,  because 
she  would  have  found  it  anywav.  Her  secret  was 
that  "of  making  limited  opportunities  endurable: 
which  she  deemed  to  consist  in  the  cunning  enlarge- 
ment by  a  species  of  microscopic  treatment,  even  to 
the  magnitude  of  positive  pleasure,  of  those  minute 
forms  of  satisfaction  that  offer  themselves  to  everv- 
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body  not  in  positive  pain ;  which  thus  handled  have 
much  the  same  inspiriting  effect  upon  life  as  wider 
interests  cursorily  embraced."  Ah,  those  words  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold.  It  was  by  that  same 
secret  that  Charles  Lamb  overcame  his  frightful 
handicap  and  left  us  his  heroic  legend.  So  also 
Cowper,  whose  mind  was  the  victim  of  fits  of  in- 
sanity, and  who  wrote  on  the  window  of  a  mad- 
house the  words  of  his  sublime  hymn — 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform. 

If  this  secret — almost  too  simple  to  be  found  out — 
helped  a  poor  shattered  soul  to  defy  defeat,  surely 
we  may  use  it  to  our  profit.  No  one  need  be  told 
that  these  things  are  not  easy  to  do.  We  know  how 
the  iron  entered  the  soul  of  Thackeray  and  remained, 
when  the"  mind  of  his  wife  fell  into  decay.  He  was 
never  again  really  happy,  but  he  did  noble  work  to 
the  end.  Max  Muller  tells  us  that  till  his  daughter 
died  he  had  an  endless  delight  in  life,  but  when  she 
vanished  she  took  all  the  spring  with  her.  Great 
and  good  men  are  bowed  low  by  such  bereavements, 
and  some  of  them  never  rise.  To  chide  them  were 
blasphemy,  but  there  is  a  way  to  overcome  even  the 
sad  handicap  which  the  death  of  those  we  love  im- 
poses upon  us.  Many  things  are  worse  than  the 
death  of  one  near  to  us,  though 

Never  morning  wore  to  evening 
But  some  heart  did  break. 

Far  worse  is  it  for  a  man  to  lose  faith  and  fail  to 
recover  it.  One  can  bear  anything  so  long  as  he  has 
a  firm  hold  upon  spiritual  reality ;  but  when  that  be- 
comes dim  and  dreamlike  he  is  left  unanchored  and 
adrift,  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind.  He  may  lose 
faith  in  a  dogma  and  grasp  a  deeper  and  more  satis- 
fying confidence,  but  when  the  old  creed  does  not 
give  place  to  a  larger  and  sweeter  faith,  he  is  of  all 
men  the  most  forlorn.  Arthur  Clough  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  man,  highly  gifted,  whose  wings  were 
broken  in  this  way,  and  never  healed.  It  is  pathetic 
to  follow  the  path  of  his  life  and  note  how  little 
came  of  his  fine  powers,  which  promised  so  much  to 
the  world,  because  he  lost  faith.  Romanes  was  an- 
other who  lost  faith,  though  happily  he  found  it 
again,  and  he  has  told  us  on  a  classic  page  what 
sufferings  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man  who  has  love 
without  faith.  Men  lose  faith  by  carelessness  and 
neglect  of  the  culture  of  the  soul  more  often  than 
by  shock,  and  what  they  lose  they  may  find. 

But  of  all  the  handicaps  in  this  mortal  life  sin  is 
the  most  terrible.  It  poisons  the  springs  of  life,  pol- 
lutes the  fountains  of  character  and  of  manhood,  and 
defiles  what  is  most  hallowed  upon  earth.  Yet  this 
most  awful  handicap  ma}'  be  overcome  by  the  grace 
and  mercy  of  God.  There  is  a  river  of  God,  flowing 
bank-full  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  wherein  if  a  man 
bathe  as  Naaman  dipped  in  the  river  Jordan,  the 
leprosy  of  sin, — the  black  leprosy  that  eats  away  the 
liigher  life,  the  habit  that  enthralls  and  stains,  the 
hist  that  defiles, — is  washed  clear,  and  the  soul  be- 
comes as  the  soul  of  a  little  child,  albeit  stronger, 
sadder  and  wiser.  Here  the  evidence  is  so  over- 
whelming that  it  bursts  into  song  and  rises  to  the 
heights  of  victorious  melody.  The  thing  is  simply 
true,  and  if  a  more  blessed  fact  has  ever  floated  into 
human  ken,  no  man  can  name  it. 

For  the  rest,  for  those  inevitable  han(lica])s  which 
no  one  can  escape  or  o\ercome — the  handicaps  of 


the  flesh,  of  the  impassable  limits  of  thought  and 
personality — it  is  permitted  us  to  hope  that  when  at 
last  we  bathe  in  that  other  and  darker  river  of  which 
Jordan  has  long  been  an  emblem,  we  shall  then  be 
free  of  them, — that  the  infinite  pain  that  throbs 
forever  in  the  heart  of  man  shall  be  healed,  and  that 
the  loneliness  and  longing  that  haunt  all  earthly 
music  whatsoever  shall  be  heard  no  more.  Yet  so 
much  that  is  fine  and  beautiful  has  come  of  our 
being  handicapped, — all,  indeed,  that  is  of  enduring 
worth  and  grace  in  our  mortal  life,— that  we  may 
see,  even  while  here  in  this  mesh  and  coil  of  flesh, 
a  hint  of  whv  it  is  so. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


An  American  in  Cuba 


These  are  trying  days  for  Latin  republics.  Those 
that  are  not  cradling  insurrections  are  sowing  the 
seed  for  harvest,  and  Cuba  is  no  exception. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  with  deep  knowledge, 
for  no  one  can  know  what  is  before  this  island. 
Today  is,  tomorrow  ends  with  an  interrogation 
point. 

The  Liberals  are  in  power,  having  come  in  with 
the  second  American  Intervention,  two  years  ago, 
and  have  two  more  years  before  them,  if  indeed  the 
machinery  will  hold  together  for  that  length  of  time. 

The  hope  of  the  more  thoughtful  is  that  the  ranks 
of  the  Liberals  will  become  permanently  severed, 
throwing  the  majority  again  with  the  Conservatives, 
the  element  that  General  Wood  selected  with  so 
much  care  and  discretion  and  which  formed  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Palma  administration.  There  is  a  lin- 
gering memory  of  appreciation  of  those  days,  and 
of  those  men  and  of  that  nation  across  the  way  that 
came  to  their  rescue.  But  few  care  to  express  them- 
selves concerning  our  latest  help  (?).  Those  who 
do,  however,  speak  with  emphasis.  They  call  it  the 
"ante-election  star-act  for  the  American  voters'  gal- 
lery." At  any  rate  the  wish  was  fulfilled,  the  "bare- 
foots"  are  in  power.  Palma,  loved  by  every  one,  is 
in  his  grave,  dead  of  a  broken  heart.  He  saved 
millions  for  this  country  ;  he  died  in  poverty.  The 
treasury  is  looted.  Officials,  in  debt  two  years  ago, 
are  now  millionaires,  franchises  are  meted  out  right 
and  left,  natural  resources  bartered  to  the  highest 
briber,  and  a  heavy  bond  pending,  and  whether  the 
island  remains  independent  or  not,  she  will  have  to 
face  and  fight  in  poverty  and  distress  the  problems 
that  Greed  and  Graft  have  fastened  upon  her. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  becoming  for  one  from  the  United 
States  to  criticise  on  this  score.  It  does  awakeq 
grim  visages  from  our  home  city  and  San  Francisco 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  dear  old  Ohio,  but  T  am  only 
echoing  the  street,  the  club  and  parlor  and  the 
records  of  the  congress  just  adjourned.  The  last 
act  was  a  sale  of  the  port  of  Havana  to  private  cap- 
italists, increasing  the  tariff  on  all  freights  from  $.25 
a  thousand  to  $.70  for  American  and  $.80  for  that 
of  other  countries.  For  thirty  years  the  island  will 
be  drained  to  pad  and  oxer-pad  a  few  multimil- 
lionaires. 

The  great  weakness  of  Cuba  lies  in  the  fact  that 
her  business  men,  her  creative  forces,  have  no  voice 
in  her  governmcni.    They  are  .Americans,  Spanish, 
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Englisii,  and  a  sprinkling  of  French  and  German  who 
retain  citizenship  in  their  own  countries.  The  Cu- 
bans, never  wealthy  as  a  people,  lost  the  little  they 
possessed  in  the  long  years  of  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Do  they  wish  to  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States?  Those  who  are  not  citizens  do,  and  some 
citizens  in  hours  of  discouragement  long  for  Amer- 
ican absorption,  but  generally  speaking,  they  do  not. 
They  fought  for  freedom  and  want  it.  Amcrican.s 
are  not  Latins.  Conventions,  language  and  manners 
are  different,  and  besides,  the  taste  of  the  last  Inter- 
vention lingers  in  the  mouth. 

But  if  Cubans  have  much  to  learn  of  government, 
they  have  much  to  teach  others.  We  can  sit  at 
their  feet  and  grow  wiser.  We  can  study  their  good 
roads,  transportation  service, — all  types, — benevo- 
lent institutions,  care  of  immigrants,  protection  of 
strangers,  government  homes  for  working  men,  mu- 
nicipal manners,  and  far  and  above  anything  known 
to  our  country  and.  as  far  as  I  know,  to  other  coun- 
tries, the  splendid  work  of  its  associations. 

There  are  three  clubs  in  Havana,  each  with  a 
membership  of  over  25,000.  For  a  fee  of  $1.50  a 
month  everything  except  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
given  to  its  members  and  their  families.  Each  club 
owns  a  palatial  home  in  the  center  of  the  city,  where 
all  are  welcome.  Instruction  is  given  in  kinder- 
garten, music,  art,  science,  literature,  language  and 
crafts, — sewing,  embroidery,  cooking,  etc. :  all  forms 
of  'amusement:  dancing,  fencing,  bathing,  so- 
cial functions,  care  for  the  sick  at  hospitals,  which 
they  own.  All  doctors,'  surgeons'  and  dentists'  bills 
are  free.  These  clubs  are  splendid  ins])irational  ex- 
amples of  the  brotherly  life. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  great  women  of  Cuba, 
great  under  exceptional  difficulties,  but  this  little 
word  was  intended  only  for  a  note  of  greeting  across 
the  gulf. 

VANDETlIA  VARNU^r  THOMAS. 

Havana,  Cuba. 


Is  Unitarianism  for  College  Men  Only? — 
A  Reply 


Dear  Unity  : 

In  the  paragraph  'Ts  Unitarianism  for  College 
Men  Only,"  in  an  issue  of  Unity  for  Marcli  16th, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  writer,  e.  a.  k.,  has  entirely 
missed  the  point  why  Unitarians  seek  to  establish 
Unitarian  churches  in  college  towns,  even  though 
those  churches  are  ''unable  to  support  themselves 
in  church-clioked  college  communities."  It  is  not 
because  we  believe  that  Unitarianism  is  "only  adap- 
ted to  the  college  mind"  that  we  seek  to  plant  and 
sustain  cliurches  in  college  towns,  but  just  because 
we  have  faith  in  the  power  of  the  liberal  ideals 
ovei'  the  minds  of  the  people  if  they  can  only  come 
to  them  in  the  right  way.  The  college'  brings  to- 
gether from  widely  scattered  communities  young 
men  and  women  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  are 
especially  open  to  new  ideas.  The  college  atmos- 
phere is  one  of  inquiry  and  growth.  A  Unitarian 
church  in  a  university  or  college  town  influences 
in  many  ways  these  young  men  and  women,  not 
only  those  who  attend  its  services  and  unite  with 
!t,  but  the  entire  student  body.    Nov/  no  one  ought 


to  imagine  for  an  instant  that  our  aim  reaches  no 
farther  than  the  individual  student  any  more  than 
one  supposes  that  the  aim  of  the  professor  in  the 
class  room  extends  no  farther  than  to  those  who 
listen  to  his  lectures.  Education  goes  farther  than 
that.  When  we  reach  the  students  we  reach  their 
home-towns  and  the  communities  to  which  they  go 
from  the  college  halls.  A  young  man  going  back 
into  his  home  community  with  advanced  scientific 
ideas  of  farming  raises  the  standards  of  the  wh»le 
community.  Many  such  young  men  going  out 
transform  in  time  the  attitude  of  a  state,  a  nation. 

Does  any  one  fancy  that  The  South  Dakota  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
"exists  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  hundreds 
that  attend  it,  and  that  the  state  and  the  federal 
governments  pay  large  sums  every  year  merely  for 
the  education  of  those  students?  The  tone  of  the 
whole  state  is  improved,  its  intellectual  level  raised, 
and  its  resources  more  adequately  developed,  by  the 
mere  existence  of  this  school.  It  is  no  otherwise 
with  religion.  A  young  man,  a  young  woman,  re- 
turning from  a  liberal  religious  atmosphere  to  a 
home  communit}-  dominated  by  hard,  narrow,  un- 
progressive  religious  ideas,  carries  the  leaven  of  a 
broad,  sweet,  progressive  religious  spirit.  Many 
such  voung  men  and  women  are  going  out  to  do 
their  part  in  transforming  a  county,  a  state,  a 
nation.  They  may  not,  very  many  of  them,  be 
instrumental  in  founding  Unitarian  churches,  The 
majority  of  them  will  not  carry  with  them  the 
Unitarian  name ;  yet  they  will  have  an  incalcu- 
lable part  in  tlie  transformation  of  existing 
churches.  It  is  just  for  the  sake  of  "the  lit- 
tle communities  rising  everywhere  in  our  land 
wliich  3'OU  mention,  that  the  work  in  college  towns 
is  maintained.  These  young  men  and  women  are 
to  be  the  farmers,  the  mechanical  engineers,  the 
.  teachers,  the  doctors,  the  lawyers,  in  just  those 
little  communities  where  we  cannot  go,  and  where 
we  would  be  rejected  if  we  did  go.  Tliev  will  not, 
many  of  them,  preach  I^nitarianism,  Imt  thev  will 
preach  our  essential  Gospel,  preach  it  silently, 
surely,  eloquently,  through  the  vears.  The  college 
communitv  changes,  students  and  professors  come 
and  go,  and  the  liberal  church  in  a  college  town 
has  a  hard  and  often  a  seeminglv  losing  struggle, 
but  it  is  worth  while.  * 

Cordiall\-  yours, 

Brookings.  Sotiili  Dakota.       roi;i;kt  p.  dorkmus. 


French  Protestantism  Since  the 
Separation 


That  faithful  co-w-orker  in  a  world-wide  Liberal 
Christian  Faith,  Prof.  G.  Bonet  Maury,  of  the  Free 
Theological  Faculty  of  Paris,  whose  participation 
in  the  Parliament  of  Religion  at  Chicae:o  in  1893, 
and  again  in  the  Congress  of  Liberal  Religion  at 
Boston  in  1907  many  will  remember,  a  veteran 
whose  heart  is  always  young  for  liberty,  writes  in 
Le  Protestant  an  interesting  review  of  the  French 
Protestant  churches,  five  years  after  the  Separation 
of  Church  and  State  in  that  country.  He  admits 
that  the  suppression  of  tlie  Budget,  or  government 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  worship  in  Frnn~e, 
has  had  consequences  far  less  serious  for  Protes- 
tants than  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country. 
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This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  two  religions,  and  also  by  the  very  dif- 
ferent attitudes  which  they  assumed  towards  the 
law  of  the  9th  of  December,  1905.  The  Roman 
Church,  founded  upon  the  principle  of  authority, 
resisted  a  law  which  was  democratic  in  character 
and  threatened  to  give  the  control  of  congregational 
affairs  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  laity.  The  crisis 
which  followed  has  tended  to  reinforce  still  more 
its,  innate  tendency  towards  autocratic  monarchy 
and  infallible  authority.  On  the  contrary,  the  Pro- 
testant churches,  accustomed  since  the  Reformation 
to  a  form  of  government  elective  and  democratic, 
have  accepted  with  graciousness  and  good-will  the 
law  of  separation,  despite  its  defects.  Its  two  prin- 
cipal defects  arc,  first,  the  limitation  of  the  reserve 
or  trust  funds  which  may  be  held  by  Associations 
Cultuelles,  i.  e.  church  corporations,  to  a  maximum 
of  five  times  the  amount  of  their  actual  revenue, 
and,  second,  the  interdiction  of  the  directive  com- 
mittees of  the  churches  from  receiving  or  distri- 
buting charitable  funds.  By  virtue  of  this  prohi- 
bition the  Trustees  of  the  church  of  the  Oratory 
were  recently  prevented  from  receiving  a  charitable 
Ijequest  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs  left  it  by 
a  friend. 

On  the  other  hand  the  prompt  acceptance  by  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  Law  of  Separation  has 
resulted  in  certain  notable  advantages  to  them. 
They  have  enjoyed  during  five  years  past  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  parish  houses  or  parsonages,  or,  in 
default  of  these,  the  bestowal  by  the  municipalities 
of  sums  of  indemnity  towards  the  housing  of  pas- 
tors, also  the  free  use  of  edifices  for  their  two  facul- 
ties of  theology,  at  Paris  and  Montauban,  and  for 
their  seminaries.  The  property  of  their  congrega- 
tions, and  the  use  of  their  church  edifices  have  de- 
volved upon  their  reorganized  Associations  Cul- 
tuelles, whilst  other  schools,  asylums,  etc.,  not  per- 
taining to  their  worship,  have  been  committed  to 
them,  in  recognition  of  their  public  utility.  Finally, 
their  churches  have  benefited  by  a  more  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  fund  for  retiring  allowances  to 
pastors,  and  for  the  augmentation  of  pastoral  and 
professional  salaries  which,  under  the  former 
regime  of  a  union  with  the  State  was  only  partially 
introduced.  Hereafter  every  pastor  or  theological 
professor  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  is 
assured  of  a  life-pension  larger  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  During  the  past  five  years  the  Protes- 
tant churches  have  adequately  met  by  voluntary 
contributions  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  support 
of  their  public  worship,  which  formerly  were  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Civil  Power. 

The  spiritual  consequences  of  the  separation  are 
quite  as  favorable.  It  is  true,  an  immediate  result 
of  the  separation  was  to  bring  about  in  Protestant 
(and  even  more  in  Catholic)  circles  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  those  choosing  the  pastoral  voca- 
tion. Many  young  men,  and  their  parents  even 
more,  found  that  the  ecclesiastical  career  had  be- 
come more  precarious;  the  salaries  provided  bv  the 
faithful  did  not  oft'cr  the  same  promise  of  stability 
as  when  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State.  It 
was  attemped  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  by  in- 
stituting a  central  fund  which  augments  the  salary 
offered  by  the  local  church  and  affords  retiring  pen- 
sions for  all  pastors.    Tliis  is  still  inadequate,  and 


there  is  a  necessity  for  the  churches  themselves 
to  notably  increase  the  salaries  of  their  ministers. 
But  if  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
has  diminished,  their  quality  has  improved.  One  no 
longer  sees  young  men  enter  this  career  from  mo- 
tives of  personal  advantage.  The  great  majority 
of  Protestant  students  in  theology  now-a-days  is 
animated  by  a  living  piety  and  a  determination  to 
pursue  a  career  of  resolute  service  and  sacrifice,  not 
infrequently  against  the  inclination  of  their  parents. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  time  of  separa- 
tion the  Protestants  of  France  have  not  followed  the 
example  of  their  brethren  in  Geneva,  and  formed  a 
united  compact  body,  which  would  give  them  a 
great  advantage  in  propagating  their  ideas  among 
the  Catholic  masses,  disgusted  with  the  anti-repub- 
lican reactions  and  anti-modernist  sentiments  of  the 
higher  clergy  of  their  church.  Their  division  into 
several  distinct  denominations  is  to  be  deeply  re- 
gretted. But  beyond  these  diverse  groupings, 
which  Prof.  Bonet-Maury  hopes  will  not  survive 
certain  prominent  representatives  of  the  sectarian 
spirit,  the  Protestants  of  France  have  felt  the  need 
of  union  among  themselves.  On  the  initiative  of 
the  venerable  pastor  Babut  of  Nismes  they  have 
founded  the  Federation  of  Protestant  Churches  for 
the  defence  of  their  common  -interests.  The  success 
of  its  first  meeting,  in  October,  1909,  was  the  happy 
augury  of  its  future.  The  celebration  of  the  jubilee 
anniversary  of  John  Calvin  at  the  Trocadero.  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  also  displayed  in  a 
striking  manner  the  solidarity  of  their  churches  in 
the  field  of  history  and  ethics.  A  group  of  Protes- 
tant pastors  has  been  formed  to  apply  to  social 
questions  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

In  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  the  Protestant  j 
churches  of  France  have  gained  more  tlian  they  i 
have  lost  by  the  separation.  It  is  this  which  quick-  ] 
ens  their  spirits  and  rewards  their  sacrifices.  Every  ' 
church  in  Europe  will  be  strengthened  and  inspired  ; 
by  their  experience.  ! 

CHARLES  w.  wKNntr;.  | 
  i 

The  Tobacco  Habit  \ 

A  sincere  young  man  said  to  me:  "As  a  consis- 
tent Unitarian  I  decided  long  ago  that  I  must  give 
up  the  use  of  tobacco.  Believing  that  T  am  saved 
by  character,  T  have  felt  that  everything  which  is 
detrimental  to  mv  bodv  more  or  less  degrades  my 
soul."  Is  not  this  the  proper  attitude  not  only  in 
our  constant  struggle  for  personal  purity,  for  Plato's 
"whiteness"  of  soul  so  beautifully  defined  by  our 
own  Whittier,  but  as  voluntary  factors  in  the  up- 
ward progression  of  mankind,  as  helpers-on  of  the 
evolution  of  the  race  towards  a  more  perfect  type, 
and  as  adequate  members  of  society,  it  devolves 
upon  us  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  standard 
of  physical  excellence.  With  all  our  endeavor  to 
live  consistent  lives,  we  do  useless  and  purposeless 
things ;  perhaps  we  cannot  altogether  avoid  an  oc- 
casional "break"  of  the  .so;;t,  but  that  is  very  different 
from  doing  a  useless  thing  every  day  and  making 
it  a  routine  habit,  for  a  useless  habit  persisted  in 
becomes  an  injurious  one. 

While  the  use  of  tobacco  is  not  specifically  for- 
liidden  in  an\-  moral  code,  or  often  condemned  by 
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ethical  teachers  (ridicule,  or  an  exaggerated  de- 
nunciation of  the  "sin"  and  danger  of  cigarette 
smoking,  is  what  we  generally  hear),  in  my  opinion 
there  are  several  very  good  reasons  wh}-  the  use 
of  tobacco  in  any  form  should  be  regarded  not  only 
as  a  useless  habit  but  as  a  pernicious  one. 
First,  physically : — 

Tobacco  is  a  poison  itself,  and  does  not  need  the 
admixture  of  opium  or  other  drugs  to  make  it  in- 
jurious. When  introduced  into  the  human  body 
even  in  minute  quantities,  it  induces  disturbances 
of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature.  When  a  person 
smokes  for  the  first  time,  he  becomes  very  sick, — 
his  whole  nervous  system  resents  the  efifects  of  the 
narcotism.  All  color  leaves  his  face  and  hands, 
his  finger  nails  become  purple,  he  grows  faint,  nau- 
sea comes  on,  and,  in  some- cases,  he  falls  into  un- 
consciousness. The  ordeal  is  really  tragic  when 
we  realize  that  this  struggle  of  the  normal  body  is 
a  legitimate  resistance  against  the  introduction  into 
its  economy  of  a  substance  utterly  and  absolutely 
foreign,  unnecessary  and  useless  to  it. 

I  have  never  thought  there  was  any  fun  or  humor 
about  the  condition  of  a  boy  who  has  had  his  first 
smoke,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  to  pity  in  it  ; 
it  betokens  the  hardening  of  innocence  to  wrong. 
The  body  as  well  as  the  mind  will  become  habit- 
uated to  deleterious  influences,  and,  in  time,  the 
organs  acquire  a  tolerance  to  tobacco  so  that  the 
boy  or  the  man  will  smoke  without  any  apparent 
inconvenience.  The  same  tolerance  is  acquired  for 
other  poisons ;  nothing  afifects  you  very  much  after 
you  have  become  used  to  it;  that  is,  it  does  not 
seem  to  affect  you.  But,  although  the  slow,  insid- 
uous  fKDison  has  ceased  to  warn  its  victim,  it  does 
not  necessarily  cease  to  injure  him.  The  effects 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  consumed  and  the 
organization  of  the  consumer.  In  some  cases,  the 
use  of  tobacco  throughout  life  appears  to  have  little 
effect  one  way  or  another,  but  we  see  the  same 
thing  in  the  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
and  other  poisons.  Men  who  abuse  their  bodies 
in  the  most  shameful  way  will  live  to  be  ver)' 
old, — some  compensatory  process  we  do  not  under- 
stand allows  them  to  live  on  regardless  of  their 
dissipations.  But  in  nearly  every  case,  there  is  a 
sharp  response — a  simple  sowing  brings  in  a  ten- 
fold reaping;  the  pleasant,  early  breeze  turns  out 
to  be  a  devastating  "whirlwind."  We  may  have 
a  "tobacco  heart/'  a  condition  which  has  killed 
many  men.  or  serious  lesions  of  the  throat  super- 
vene, resiilting  in  death,  as  in  the  case  of  General 
Grant,  Emperor  Frederick  and  others.  Several  con- 
ditions are  aggravated  by  the  use  of  tobacco  even 
in  moderate  quantities,  and  doctors  advise  their 
patients  in  such  cases  to  abstain  from  tobacco. 

It  has  always  been  a  marvel  to  me  how  men  who 
are  intelligent,  cultured,  and  in  other  respects  per- 
sonally cleanly,  can  tolerate  the  use  of  a  substance 
so  filthy  as  tobacco.  In  all  its  forms  it  is  malodor- 
ous, ft  is  incompatible  in  .any  mixture.  It  pos- 
sesses persistent  staining  qualities,  and,  to  most 
persons  who  do  not  use  it,  is  disagreeable  and  even 
nauseating. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  man  who  chews  to- 
bacco,— society  has  taken  care  of  him.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  user  of  snuff.  And  while  familiarity 
and  custom  excuse  the  smoker,  either  of  pipe,  cigar 


or  cigarette,  his  habit  differs  from  the  others  only  in 
degree.  The  cigar  and  cigarette  smokers  both  irri- 
tate their  mucous  and  nasal  tracts  with  the  sharp, 
pungent  gas ;  they  both  swallow  more  or  less  to- 
bacco by  solution  in  the  mouth, — the  cigarette  smok- 
er's fingers  are  stained  by  nicotine.  The  user  of  a 
pipe  gets  less  smoke  but  more  nicotine,  while  the 
smoker  of  tobacco  in  any  form  in  time  becomes 
saturated  with  the  essence  of  the  weed ;  his  very 
tissues  reek  with  it.  In  fact  you  will  hear  old  smok- 
ers say  that  they  are  immune  to  disease  on  account 
of  this  pickling.  They  will  also  tell  you  that  their 
black  teeth  are  so  well  stained  that  they  will  never 
decay !  The  smoker's  breath  as  well  as  his  saliva 
is  contaminated  by  the  peculiarly  offensive  odor  of 
tobacco  after  it  has  undergone  the  inevitable  chemi- 
cal change  in  the  mouth.  The  condition  of  some 
tobacco  mouths  is  simply  disgusting ;  old,  black- 
ened teeth,  reddened  mucous  membranes  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  odoriferous  saliva  and  breath, 
a  cave  of  rottenness.  This  is  not  a  picture  but  the 
truth,  as  any  physician  or  dentist  can  testify.  It 
is  pitiful  to  see  men  with  such  mouths  attempt  to 
cleanse  them,  and  failing  in  this,  taking  cloves  or 
other  aromatic  spices  to  disguise  the  real  condition. 
Such  are  some  of  the  physical  results  of  the  use 
of  tobacco. 
Second,  ethically : — 

I  have  never  heard  any  person  claim  that  he 
smoked  for  the  good  of  his  fellowman.  He  does 
not  pretend  that  he  smokes  to  further  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  the  world,  or  to  help  the  poor,  or  even 
to  improve  his  own  character, — but  simply  to  sat- 
isfy a  craving  for  tobacco.  It  is  then  preeminently 
and  in  all  respects  a  selfish  habit  without  any  utili- 
tarian or  ethical  value.  There  is  not  a  single  reason 
why  it  should  have  been  started,  why  it  should  be 
continued ;  there  is  every  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  discontinued. 

Is  there  anything  else  which  is  so  general  and 
yet  so  useless,  so  selfish,  so  silly,  so  uncalled-for? 
And  yet  there  are  few  things  to  which  men  will 
so  adhere. 
Third,  morally : — 

It  is  wrong  to  indulge  in  anything  which  damages 
the  body.  Whether  the  use  of  tobacco  induces  or- 
ganic changes  in  the  heart,  alters  nerve  structure, 
irritates  membranes,  or  merely  induces  local  chemi- 
cal changes,  it  has  no  business  in  the  human  econ- 
omy and  is  a  detriment  thereto.  Granting  that  the 
individual  concerned  may,  if  he  desires,  suffer  some 
or  all  of  these  effects  for  the  small  gratification  he 
secures  (which,  after  all,  is  only  an  artificial  stimu- 
lation and  therefore  not  even  a  legitimate  pleasure), 
he  has  no  right  to  ask  any  one  else  to  suft'er  annoy- 
ance for  the  satisfaction  of  a  sensation  which  is 
of  no  benefit  to  himself  or  any  one  else.  To  ask 
such  a  personal  privilege  is  surely  the  quintessence 
of  selfishness.  To  give  the  matter  a  moment's 
thought  is  to  acknowledge  that  the  smoker's  habit 
is  one  of  the  most  egregiously  inconsiderate  in  the 
world ;  an  imposition  upon  mothers,  wives,  sisters 
and  daughters,  and  an  annoyance  more  or  less  real 
to  friends  and  acquaintances  who  are  not  users 
of  tobacco. 

The  average  smoker  does  not  realize  this, — 
he  is  sublimely  unconscious  of  his"unparalleled  want 
of  kindness.    He  alone  smokes  in  his  house,  his 
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patient  wife  endures  it.  After  the  manner  of 
women  whose  long-suffering  endurance  towards 
those  they  love  has  not  been  sufficiently  extolled, 
she  even  says  that  she  likes  the  odor  of  a  good  cigar! 
So  the  son,  or  husband,  or  brother,  or  father  indul- 
ges in  his  solitary  vice,  leaving  the  ashes  of  his 
gratification  upon  the  library  table,  smoke  to  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  company,  and  a  pervasive 
smell  to  remind  all  who  enter  the  room  that  this 
is  a  smoker's  paradise.  The  wife  who,  like  all 
women,  is  sensitive  to  odors  must  "put  up"  with 
a  scented  breath  and  moustache— because  she  loves 
her  husband  and  he— loves  to  smoke!  The  indul- 
gence of  a  habit  then  which  asks  so  much  of  others 
in  the  way  of  sacrifice  can  not  be  of  much  use  in 
character  building,  and  in  a  Unitarian,  at  least,  is 
highly  inconsistent.  It  cannot  be  otlierwise.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  user  of  tobacco  who  could  not 
give  up  the  habit  if  he  wished  ;  if  so,  few  arc  in- 
clined, for  many  acknowledge  that  they  have  not 
the  will  to  try. 

A  well-known  physician  who  died  of  a  tobacco 
heart  a  few  years  ago  told  me  after  he  had  been 
advised  to  give  up  tobacco,  that  he  should  never 
make  the  effort.  "I  know  it  is  killing  me,"  he  said, 
"but  I  can't  help  that.  I  would  rather  die  of  to- 
bacco-heart than  from  tobacco  heart  ache!"  A 
world-famed  novelist  whom  I  advised  to  give  up 
excessive  srtioking  confessed  to  me  that  he  could 
not  do  so.  "If  I  did,"  he  said,  "I  would  fall  to 
pieces  like  a  ripe  blossom.  If  I  drop  tobacco  some- 
thing will  have  to  take  its  place,  either  whiskey 
or  opium.  It's  that  necessary  to  me."  You  say  that 
these  are  extreme  cases.  How  do  -you  know? 
Those  who  claim  that  they  can  drop  tobacco  any- 
time, always,  I  notice,  begin  again !  And  they  always 
begin  just,  at  the  point  where  "the  test  comes  in,  and. 
as  they  yield,  say.  There!  I  have  demonstrated  mv 
ability  to  stop  at  any  time !  All  will  readilv  ac- 
knowledge that  this  slavery — conscious  or  uncon- 
scious-^to  narcotism  must  be  damaging  to  char- 
acter. The  realization  of  a  loss  of  manliness  and 
power  of  will  involves  a  loss  of  self-respect,  and  is 
demoralizing  in  the  extreme.  It  is  sad  but  true  that 
many  have  given  up  real  things  for  this  selfish 
gratification,  and  Kipling's  hero  who  made  his  final 
choice  between  a  sweet  girl  and  a  box  of  cigars, 
is  not  uncommon  : 

Last  and  greatly  least,  is  the  money  consideration. 

For  a  woman  is  on)y  a  woman, 
But  a  good  cigar  is  a  smoke. 

It  costs  something  to  smoke,  and  the  great  world 
has  many  needs  for  money.  The  aggregate  cost  of 
all  the  tobacco  consumed  in  the  world  would  go  a 
long  way  towards  greater  comfort  to  the  deserv- 
ing poor  of  our  cities.  By  giving  up  a  useless  pleas- 
ure we  could  give  others  real  joy.  Make  a  quiet 
resolve,  my  friend,  and  smoke  your  last  cigar! 

K.  S.  GOODIIUK,  M.  n. 

Holualoa,  Hawaii. 


Good  Books 


From  the  Alacmillan  Co.  T  get  "Jim  Hands,"  by 
Richard  Washburn  Child.  The  only  poor  thing 
about  this  book  is  its  title.  It  is  not  only  full  of 
fun,  but  it  is  full  of  .social  philosophy,  expressed 
in  Jim  Hands'  language.    There   is    something  of 


Dickens  about  the  book,  and  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Child  can  do  some  better  work  even  than  this. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  characters  in  the  book  that 
could  be  used  over  again — especially  the  Irish 
mother-in-law.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  Catherine 
was  married  oflf  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

From  the  same  firm  I  have  an  extremely  timely 
book,  "The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,"  by 
Prof.  Van  Hise,  of  Wisconsin  University.  It  is  a 
book  that  a  good  citizen  can  hardly  get  along  with- 
out. It  is  full  of  information  on  forestry,  water 
resources,  land  waste  and  land  soil  making — giv- 
ing the  very  latest  on  thousands  of  farm  questions. 
The  book  in  fact  was  needed,  and  it  is  wonderfully 
well  done. 

From  the  same  house,  Macmillan  Co.,  I  get  Mr. 
E.  E.  Slosson's  book  on  American  Universities. 
For  a  college  man  this  is  a  book  of  extraordinary 
value — indispensable.  It  is  superbly  illustratetl 
and  judiciously  written.  It  gives  us  an  admirably 
well  ordered  lot  of  information,  but  at  no  point 
is  unduly  loaded  down  with  facts.  Now  that  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  are  coming  to  the  front,  with 
industrial  education,  we  need  to  know  the  real 
power  and  value  of  these  classical  schools ;  to  un- 
derstand just  how  near  they  came  to  giving  us  a 
completed  system  of  education,  but  how  unfortu- 
nately they  gave  us  too  much  medievalism  in 
method  and  too  much  of  the  lead  in  substance. 

From  the  same  house  we  have  another  book,  "The 
Social  Basis  of  Religion,"  by  Prof.  Patten  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  scholarly  book, 
but  intensely  practical.  It  discusses  a  large  num- 
ber of  topics  that  are  just  now  of  special  interest 
to  the  church  as  well  as  society. 

"Alongshore,"  from  the  Macmillan  house,  is  the 
work  of  Stephen  Reynolds.  I  do  not  get  deeply 
interested  in  this  book,  and  it  grows  monotonous 
to  me  as  T  try  to  read  it.  It  is.  however,  unique, 
and  has  a  freshness,  that  is  if  vou  read  but  one 
chapter  at  a  time.  You  had  better  take  it  in  that  way, 
and  I  think  it  will  pav  you  to  own  the  book. 

From  the  Macmillan  Company  I  have  received 
one  of  the  best  country  books  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  written  bv  Prof.  Oeden  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  is  entitled,  "Rural  Hygiene."  The  hook 
is  a  compact  cvclopedia  of  information  for  families 
living  in  the  country.  It  goes  over  the  ground  with 
thoroughness,  but  there  is  not  a  superfluous  word  in 
the  book.  It  speaks  of  water  supply,  .sewage,  m'lk  and 
meat,  foods  and  beverages,  personal  habits,  disinfec- 
tion, tuberculosis  and  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  chil- 
dren's diseases  and  parasitical  diseases,  antitoxins  and 
the  general  laws  of  hygiene.  It  is  completely  up  to 
date,  and  ought  to  save  thousands  of  lives  and  prevent 
a  vast  amount  of  wasted  health  and  strength.  It  is  a 
thoroughlv  admirable  book. 


I  gave  a  very  strong  commendation  of  Frenssen's 
''Klaus  Baas."  I  had  not  quite  finished  the  book ; 
and  I  must  modify  my  praise  by  saying  that  in  three 
or  four  places  his  method  runs  into  offensive  vul- 
garity— for  such  expressions  are  not  necessarv 
in  print,  and  tliey  greatly  discount  a  thorough  dis- 
(  iission  of  social  habits.  I  agree  with  the  author,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  face  this  social  problem,  and  must 
discuss  tlie  subject  and  handle  it  with  frankness. 

.  K.  P.  POwKi.i,. 
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THE  FIELD 

"Tlie  Wo7-ld  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion." 


NOTES. 


Personal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wendte  will  de- 
part on  May  30  for  England,  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  the  year  following 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Wendte  will  visit  iu 
turn  the  various  liberal  religious  as- 
sociations affiliated  with  the  Internation- 
al Congress  of  Free  Christians  and  other 
Religious  Liberals,  and  bring  them  the 
greetings  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  and  will  in  other  ways 
during  his  stay  seek  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  international  fellowship,  free 
and  religious  thought,  and  social  pro- 
gress. After  May  15  he  may  be  addressed 
care  of  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association,  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C,  England. 

Education  and  Battleships 

The  National  Bureau  of  Education 
asked  the  Congress  that  has  just  ad- 
journed for  an  additional  appropriation 
of  $75,000,  to  enable  it  to  meet  constantly 
growing  demands  and  opportunities  for 
service.  It  got  .$7,600 — about  one-tenth 
of  what  it  asked.  Glen  Edwards,  of  tne 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  writes  in  the 
Journal  of  Education: 

"In  no  other  department  of  national 
activity  has  advance  been  so  slow  and 
difficult  as  in  that  which  is  represented 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  It  has  tried 
year  after  year  for  nearly  fifty  years  to 
win  the  favor  of  an  unsympathetic  Con- 
gress. This  it  has  failed  absolutely  to 
do. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  engines  of  war  ever  built 
by  civilized  man  slid  into  the  water  at 
Norfolk,  Va.  She  will  carry  in  her 
main  battery  12  twelve-inch  guns, 
valued  at  .$720,000;  or  more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  entire 
force  now  employed  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  twelve  years.  She  will 
carry  21  five-inch  guns  valued  at  $193, 
200;  or  more  than  enough  to  employ  a 
force  of  ten  field  specialists  in  education 
for  six  years.  She  will  cost  the  nation 
$9,000,000  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
in  20  years;  or  nearly  three  and  one-half 
times  as  much  as  the  bureau  has  cost  the 
govfrnment  in  more  than  40  years.  At 
the  end  of  20  years  she  will  have  depre- 
ciated in  value  100  per  cent,  and.  will 
have  cost  the  nation  to  build  and  support 


in  time  of  peace  not  less  than  $20,000, 
000;  or  nearly  four  and  one-half  times  as 
much  as  the  work  of  the  bureau,  includ- 
ing the  Alaska  service,  has  cost  in  more 
than  four  decades.  Have  we  anything  to 
show  what  this  war  vessel  really  means? 
In  the  filthy  mud  of  a  foreign  port  lies 
lier  prototype,  a  grisly,  forsaken  memo- 
rial to  wicked  sacrifices  of  human  life, 
misuse  of  man's  most  heroic  qualities, 
wounds,  greed,  starvation,  disease,  suffer- 
ing, sorrow,  grief,  and  the  widows  and 
the  orphans  of  civilized  nations.  This 
is  what  it  all  means  in  the  last  analysis. 
As  these  facts  drive  their  way  to  our 
hearts,  is  it  a  pleasant  thing  to  learn 
that,  while  the  whole  country  is  alive 
to  the  need  of  a  fuller  knowledge  con- 
cerning facts  of  human  life  and  happi- 
ness, there  are  men  who  refuse  $75,000 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  permit 
themselves  a  few  days  later  to  grace 
with  pomp  and  ceremony  the  launching 
of  an  $11,000,000  battleship?" 

Special    Temperance    Number    of  the 
Youths'  Instructor 
Editor  Unity: 

May  I  commend  to  your  readers, 
especially  parents  and  Sunday-school 
teachers,  who  may  be  interested  in  se- 
curing valuable  temperance  reading  for 
young  people,  the  very  beautifully 
printed  special  number  of  the  Youths' 
Instructor  for  March  10,  1911?  The 
illustrations  are  fine  and  numerous, 
filling  its  36  pages — about  the  size  of 
Unity.  Among  its  many  valuable 
articles  are  contributions  from  President 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Gov.  R.  B.  Glenn, 
Dr.  W.  T.  Grenfell,  Rev.  Dr.  George  P. 
Dourhov  (Smithsonian  Institution),  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Kelly  (chief  surgeon  .Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital),  Wm.  H.  DeLacy, 
Judge  of  Juvenile  Court,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  one  on  "An  Auto  and  a  Boy" 
by  myself.  The  magazine  is  frankly 
devoted  to  prohibition,  but  in  a  very 
sane  manner,  and  even  one  who  is  not 
a  prohibitionist  will  find  it  attractive 
and  instructive.  Ten  cents  a  copy  or 
five  cents  a  copy  in  packages  of  five  to 
forty  copies  to  one  address.  Address 
the  editor,  Mrs.  Fannie  D.  Chase, 
Takoma      Park    Station,  Washington, 

D.    C.  J.  H.  CROOKEB. 

Roslindale,  Boston. 
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Great  Moral  Leaders  of  the  Orient 

In  response  to  numerous  requests 
(538  to  date)  to  have  liis  recent  series 
of  twelve  lectures  on  "Great  Moral 
Leaders  of  the  Orient"  published  in 
book-form,  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Martin, 
Associate  Leader  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  of  New  York,  has  con- 
sented to  prepare  his  notes  on  eight  of 
the  series  for  the  press.  This  book  will 
include  the  introductory  lecture  on  "The 
Ethics  of  Appreciation"  and  the  lectures 
on  Gotama,  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Moses, 
the  Prophets  of  Israel,  Jesus,  Paul, 
Mohammed.  Seven  engravings  will  illus- 
trate the  book. 

Persons  wishing  to  have  one  or  more 
copies  of  this  volume  at  one  dollar  each, 
should  address  Mr.  Martin  at  995  Madi- 
son avenue.  New  York  City.  The  edi- 
tion will  be  limited  to  one  tliousand 
copies. 

Cosmopolitan  Clubs 

An  impressive  exhibition  of  the  power 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  in  American 
colleges  and  universities  for  practical 
service  is  afforded  by  the  collections 
which  have  just  been  made  by  many 
groups  of  students  in  these  organiza- 
tions for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from 
the  famine  in  China.  The  prompting 
for  this  effort  by  the  students  came  from 
Mr.  Taraknath  Das,  a  Hindu  student 
in  the  University  of  Washington,  who 
had  himself  seen  famine  in'  India  and 
felt  deeply  the  tragedy  of  the  situation 
in  China.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Chibs  issued 
an  appeal  to  all  the  chapters;  and  nearly 
a  thousand  dollars  has  been  raised  by 
the  students,  and  sent  to  the  Red  Cross 
Society.  The  students  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  have  collected  $500;  ,the 
students  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, $150;  Park  College  in  Missouri, 
$50;  Worcester,  $70,  with  various 
amounts  from  many  other  chapters. 

Many  new  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  liave 
recently  been  organized  at  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  Clark  College,  Wor- 
cester, Dartmouth  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  the  University  of 
West  Virginia,  and  elsewhere.  There 
are  now  about  forty  chapters  in  the 
country,  with  a  total  student  member- 
ship of  nearly  2,500.  The  association 
is  to  be  strongly  represented  at  the 
International  Students'  Congress  at 
Rniiie  in  September. 


The  D3n[ng  Message  of  Paracelsus, 
with  an  introduction  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd    Jones.     In    decorated  en- 

\elope.     Paper,  net  50e 

The  Faith  that  Makes  FaithfuL  By 
W.  C.  Gannett  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 

Jones.    Silk  cloth,  net  75c 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
Chicago. 


Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

COLLEGE  COURSES  load  to  Bacliclm^  ]),-- 
KTce.  HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES  for 
Toachers.  SEMINARY  (new  building)  ad- 
iTiits  to  Eastern  and  Western  Colleares. 
MUSIC,  directed  bv  Kmil  Liebling:  diploma. 
ART,  ELOCUTION,  GYMNASTICS  and 
ATHLETICS.  LocatJon  combiiios  advan- 
tages of  city  and  country. 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Sabin,  President. 
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and  Purity  telephone  Oakland  290 

Frozen  Arts 

743  East  43rd  St. 
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C.  R.  WALGREEN  &  CO. 


COMPLETE  STOCK 
BEST  QUALITY 
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The  DREXEL  LAUNDRY 

3909  Langley  Avenue,  Chicago 
TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  642 

BEST  POSSIBLE  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 
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IMilk '  Cream '  Butter '  Buttermilk 
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WANZER'S  GERM-NO  MILK 

COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE,  but  we  spare 
no  expense  to  have  it 
delivered  to  you  PURE 

In  the  Milking,  Bottling,  and  the  feeding  of  Cows,  we  are  particular. 
You  get  Rich,  PURE  MILK,  in  a  thoroughly 
sterilized  bottle. 

SIDNEY  WANZER  &  SONS 
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Roiled   Edge  Automatic  Lift  White 


A  handsome,  finely  finished  machine,  fur- 
nished with  Rolled  Edge  Renaissance  di 
sign  woodwork,  in  quarter-sawed  golden 
oak,  fitted  with  automatic  lift,  nick«il 
plated  hand-wheel,  beautiful  hanging  centor 
panel,  three  drawers  at  each  end  of  table, 
ball  bearings,  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
latest,  style  steel  attachments. 
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Close  to  the  heart  of  Nature!  A  place 
for  congenial  companionship  and  quiet 
and  restful  intimacy  with  high  themes. 
The  encampment  opens  July  1  and  con- 
tinues open  until  September  20.  The  life 
on  the  hill  will  be  diversified  with  drives, 
picnics,  social  evenings,  porch  readings, 
etc.,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  guests. 

Tower  Hill  consists  of  sixty-five  acres 
in  the  bluff  country  overlooking  the  Wis- 
consin river.  It  has  its  own  waterworks, 
ice  house  and  telephone  connection.  A 
plentiful  garden  and  adequate  dairy  in 
connection  with  the  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
farm  supply  the  table.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, see  page  172. 
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A  treasure-house  of  many  precious 
nuggets. — The  Outlook. 

Seven    Great    Religious  Teachers: 

I,  Moses;  II,  Zoroaster;  III,  Con- 
fucius; IV,  Buddha;  V,  Socrates; 
VI,  Jesus;  VII,  Mohammed.  The 
seven  pamphlets  in  a  neat  case, 
net   75 
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the  strong  directorate,  efficient  management  and 
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AT  THE  SUMMIT 

All  wearied  in  the  search  for  truth, 

Nor  ever  nearer  to  the  goal, 

I  turn  the  magnet  from  the  pole 
And  laugh  once  more  as  light  as  youth. 

0  human  heart!  insatiate 
To  solve  the  secret  of  thy  birth 
And  know  thou  shalt  survive  the  earth!  — 

Though  baffled  centuries  still  wait! 

Enfranchised  from  the  vain  pursuit 
I  greet  with  joy  each  breaking  day, 
And  when  the  sunset  fades  in  gray 

Make  melody  with  voice  and  lute. 

At  least  I  live  and  love,  this  hour! 

And  meadows,  sea,  and  sky  are  fair. 

And  fellow  workers  everywhere 
Are  battling  for  man's  larger  dower. 

Earth's  forces  and  man's  will  keep  time; 

High  human  needs  must  still  te  met; 

And  simplest  task,  to  duty  set. 
Is  evermore  a  deed  sublime. 

So  hoping,  singing,  toiling  on, 
I  waive  the  path  of  skyey  birth. 
To  smooth  rough  pathways  of  the  earth 

Where  feet  must  tread  when  I  am  gone. 

Boston.  .JAMES   HAKCOXIBT  WEST. 


That  is  a  commendable  bit  of  hospitality  and  cap- 
able of  htimerous  applications  which  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright  gives  at  the  close  of  her  charming  leaflet  on 
the  House  Wren  (No.  39,  National  Audubon  Soci- 
ety). After  describing  the  diligent  and  laborious 
achievement  in  the  way  of  nest-building  by  Jenny  and 
Johnny  Wren  in  a  tin  pail  which  the  housemaid  had 
left  to  air  on  a  fence  stake — but  let  Mrs.  Osgood  tell 
it: 

"What  shall  we  do?"  I  said  to  the  maid,  on  beinc;  shown 
the  nest,  which  was  well  outlined  between  the  morning  and 
the  evening  of  the  first  day.  "My,  but  the  work  of  them!" 
was  her  admiring  reply.  "Leave  them  have  it;  T  can  do  with 
something  else,  for  it's  a  sin  to  discourage  that  much  pluck 
wlicu  it  trusts  you  for  the  lend  of  the  pail." 


The  writer  of  the  note  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract  calls  hiniself  a  "dead-head  sub- 
scriber," and  adds : 

It  is  a  matter  1  have  ncv'cr  forgotten.  ,     It  is  duo 

yon  tliat  r  acknowledge  iiiy  appreciation  of  the  generous  and 
long-continued  favor.  No  number  I  have  ever  seen  but  that 
contained  many  time.-<  the  worth  of  its  cost,  even  ha<l  I  been 
one  of  its  financial  supporters. 

Such  a  "subscriber"  cannot  be  classified  in  the 
•'dead-head''  list.  Rather  are  they  who  perchance 
haltingly  out  of  full  purses  send  the  subscription  price, 


but  leave  the  paper  unopened,  or,  if  they  open  and 
appreciate  it,  think  the  account  squared  when  the 
check  is  sent.  In  so  far  as  Unity  carries  a  fragment 
of  the  Gospel  of  Life,  it  carries  with  it  obligations 
which  cannot  be  canceled  by  a  check,  valuable,  neces- 
sary and  welcome  as  the  check  may  be. 


We  offer  no  apologies  to  our  readers  for  printing  in 
full  in  these  columns,  the  maiden  speech  of  William 
Kent,  of  California,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  Tariff  question.  Though  he  hails  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Kent  is  still  of  the  inner  circle  of  XI.n'ity 
and  Lincoln  Centre.  He  is  no  stranger  to  our 
readers.  Unity  owes  much  of  its  life  in  these  later 
years  to  the  unflagging  devotion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kent.  The  speech  is  worth  reproducing  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  for  the  fine  blending  of  humor  and 
common  sense  that  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Kent,  pjut 
we  print  it  because  of  our  fundamental  sympathy  with 
its  serious  contention,  for  Lenity  has  convictions  on 
the  tariff  as  on  other  problems  and  its  readers  are 
accustomed  to  the  free  speech  and  wide  range  of  the 
editorial  management.  Behind  the  laughter  there  is 
food  for  thought,  and  deeper  than  that  there  is  pro- 
found pathos ;  here  as  everywhere  the  fountain  of 
tears  lies  close  to  the  place  of  laughter. 


The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Chicago  Sinai  Congregation  3vas  a  dramatic  time  for 
the  society  to  bid  farewell  to  the  stately  Temple  on 
the  corner  of  Indiana  Avenue  and  Twenty-first  Street, 
a  Temple  of  which  the  society  was  once  justly  proud 
and  which  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  notable  audito- 
riums in  the  city  of  Chicago.  But  Dr.  Hirsch's  Soci- 
ety is  nothing  if  it  is  not  progressive  and  up-to-date, 
and  so  the  new  Sinai  Temple  and  Social  Center,  which 
the  Society  will  occupy  with  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son in  September,  is  nearing  completion  twenty-five 
blocks  farther  south  on  the  corner  of  Forty-sixth 
and  Grand  Boulevard.  Meanwhile.  Dr.  Hirsch  has 
already  flitted  across  the  water  for  his  accustomed 
summer  escape,  and  the  Reform  Advocate,  in  a  special 
number,  sumptuously  printed  and  profusely  illustrated, 
tells  the  story  of  the  half-century  leadership  enjoyed 
by  this  Society  in  Chicago  and  among  the  progressive 
Jews  of  America. 
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'"The  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,"  which  is  to  occupy 
the  Coliseum  building  in  Chicago,  May  11  to  25,  prom- 
ises to  be  an  occasion  to  attract  the  attention  and 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  city.  Most  of  the 
exhibits  that  tlie  City  of  New  York  has  been  able  to 
Oiffer  will  be  brought  to  Chicago  and  Chicago  proposes 
to  add  much  on  its  own  account.  Tlie  city  is  thor- 
oughly organized  and  the  churches,  Sunday-schools, 
Centers,  Public  Schools,  Health  Department  and  at- 
tendant activities  are  doing  their  best. 

District  No.  8  of  the  Public  Schools,  which  rep- 
resents some  twenty  dif¥erent  buildings,  announces 
that  Grand  Chorus  of  1900  Eighth  Graders  will  give 
a  matinee  on  Friday  afternoon,  May  12,  and  a  pro- 
gram reaching  from  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner'  to 
'The  Lost  Chord,'  and  from  'When  Johnny  Comes 
Marching  Home,'  to  iMendelssohn's  'Waiting  for  the 
Lord,'  will  be  rendered.'" 

Tlie  Committee  on  Cliurches,  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  have  arranged  for  a 
continuous  live  exhibition  of  work  done  and  doing 
by  the  various  Sunday-schools  and  kindred  church 
activities.  The  work  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 
is  to  be  on  continuous  exhibition  from  10  a.  m.,  to  10 
p.  m.,  on  May  24.  The  exhibition  will  include  a  ren- 
dition of  Longfellow's  "Masque  of  Pandora"  by  the 
children  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  an  actual  repro- 
duction of  the  Sunday-school  service  as  practiced  by 
the  children  of  All  Souls  Church,  a  service  which  is 
unique  in  the  fact  that  for  many  years  no  hymn  or 
service  book  has  been  used,  the  service  being-  literallv 
"bv  heart." 


^^■e  wish  there  were  some  high  and  noble  provision 
by  which  a  man  who  has  once  occupied  the  dignified 
position  of  Judge  on  the  bench  might  be  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  ever  again  resuming  practice  of  law. 
We  wish  that  public  custom  would  reserve  the  title 
of  "Tudge"  for  those  only  who  are  actual  occupants 
of  the  bench.  It  is  a  shock  to  find  ."Judges"  that  have 
won  this  dignified  title  and  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  stooping  again  to  the  tricks 
and  technicalities  to  which  lawyers  resort  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  plain  issue  in  the  interest  of  justice  and 
public  weal.  The. late  lamented  William  H.  Baldwin, 
Jr.,  the  great  railroad  man  "in  whom  there  was  no 
guile."  who  has  been  called  the  "Sir  Galahad  of  the 
Market-Place,"  recorded  his  great  surprise  and  regret 
tf)  lind  "that  legal  service  received  the  highest  fees 
w^hich  were  rendered  in  the  interest  of  evasion."  The 
legal  technicality  that  keeps  the  client's  case  out  of 
court,  that  delays  instead  of  hastening  the  trial  that  is  to 
test  the  merits  of  the  case,  is.  to  say  the  least,  question- 
able service,  and  one  which  we  would  like  to  believe 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Jurist  once  trusted  by  the 
])ublic  with  judicial  dignity.    Some  such  shock  as  this 


was  experienced  in  Chicago  this  last  week  when  those 
once  honored  with  the  confidence  of  the  public  on  the 
bench  used  their  forensic  ability  to  defy  the  Senate  of 
Illinois  in  its  laudable  ethical  determination  to  fer- 
ret to  its  source  the  now  nation-wide  Lorimer  scandal. 
There  is  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  among  right-minded 
people  that  unworthy  means  was  used  in  investing  these 
unworthy  shoulders  with  the  senatorial  toga.  There 
is  also  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  many  indications 
point  to  the  source  of  the  corrupting  money,  but  a 
"Judge"  on  the  bench  tutored  by  "Judges"  ofif  the 
bench,  has  for  the  time  being  thwarted  the  end  of 
justice  and  enabled  a  banker  to  defy  the  State  Senate 
and  refuse  to  show  the  books  by  which,  if  he  is  guilt- 
less, his  own  honor  would  be  vindicated,  but  which,  if 
he  is  guilty,  should  be  examined  for  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  commonwealth. 


Unitarians  For  Peace 


The  following  circular  letter  issued  from  the  office 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  addressed  to  the  various  Unitarian 
ministers  of  America-,  and  the  Resolution  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  that  follows 
will  explain  themselves,  and  we  hope  will  stimulate 
other  religious  organizations  on  both  sides  of  the  wa- 
ter to  come  promptly  to  the  support  of  this  great 
movement.  It  is  time  that  the  religious  bodies  were 
more  consciously  interested  in  the  great  affairs  of  the 
civic  world.  Posterity  will  forgive  and  forget  many 
of  the  minor  blunders  and  confusions  of  President 
Taft,  if  onlv  he  can  write  his  name  prominently  into 
the  history  of  progress  by  bringing  about  this  epoch- 
makingf  end  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
parent  country.  This  "end"  between  the  great  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations  will  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
end  between  all  the  civilized  powers  of  the  world. 

Kenkrknd  and  Dear  Sir: 

On  the  22cl  of  jSIarch  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  an  .Tddress  before  the  National  Arbitration  and  Peae<! 
l.eagiie,  dechued  that  in  his  judgment  all  international  con- 
troversies, whether  concerned  with  matters  of  proi)erty,  with 
disputes  about  territory  or  with  questions  of  national  honor, 
sliould  be  submitted  to  a  duly  organized  court  of  arbitration. 
Ho  also  expressed  the  hope  and  desire  that  the  United  States 
might  thus  agree  with  some  other  nation  to  submit  all  dis- 
])ute(l  ijuestions  to  arbitration. 

'this  sincere  and  timely  declaration  has  made  a  profouTid 
impression  both  in  America  and  in  p:urope.  Sir  Kdward 
(Irey,  the  l^ritish  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, _  in  an  elo- 
<inent  i)ublic  address  has  given  the  reconunendation  his  de- 
liberate and  unqualified  endorsement.  The  churches  and 
people  of  (Ireat  Britain  have  responded  witli  eager  and  spon- 
taneou.s  enthusiasm.  The  non-fonformist  ministers  have  de- 
clared in  a  striking  manifesto,  "We  believe  that  the  great 
woril  coming  from  the  heart  of  mankind  and  attended  by  tne 
spirit  of  God  has  been  spoken." 

On  every  hand  there  is  a  strong  desire  for  international 
peace.  But  this  inestimable  blessing  cannot  be  secured,  no» 
can  an  unqualified  arbitration  treaty  with  England  or  any 
other  nation  be  negotiated,  until  the  people  who  arc  weary 
of  the  burdens  of  militarism  and  who  are  longing  for  brother- 
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liood  (leniaiid  in  unmistakable  terms  that  war  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  must  and  shall  cea«e. 

In  such  a  situation  is  it  not  peculiarly  the  privilege  and 
province  of  the  churches  to  create  and  lead  public  opinion? 
We  earnestly  recommend  to  tlie  ministers  of  the  Unitarian 
Churches  that  they  should  use  this  occasion  to  promote  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  that  tlie  Unitarian  con<j;ref^ations  should  l)y 
resolution  convey  to  President  Taft  their  hearty  approval  o! 
his  declaration  and  to  tlieir  representatives  in  tlie  national 
senate  their  strong  desire  that  a  comprehensive  arbitration 
treaty  should  be  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

Trusting  tiiat  this  suggestion  may  meet  with  your  per- 
sonal approval  and  active  co-operation,  we  are 

Faithfully  yours, 

Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
President  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Elmer  S.  Forkes, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Social  and  I'ublic  Hcrmce. 

Charles  W.  Wendte, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations. 

Resolution  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association. 

That  We,  the  Council  of  the  British  and  Foreign- 
Unitarian  Association,  welcome  with  heartfelt  thank- 
fulness as  ''good  tidings  of  great  joy  whicli  shall  be  to  all  peo- 
ple," the  news  that  a  Treaty  of  Arbitration  is  in  piiejialation 
tetw-een  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America.  As 
representing  the  Unitarians  of  this  Kingdom,  we  make  earn- 
est appeal  to  our  brethren  of  the  New  World  that,  united  as 
they  are  with  us  in  the  same  faith  of  the  Universal  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  all  men,  they  will  join 
with  us  to  use  all  the  influence  they  can  exert  to  the  over- 
coming of  the  numerous  difficulties  which  beset  the  progress 
of  negotiations  and  will  not  rest  until  this  first  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  .settled  peace  and  good-will  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  has  been  safely  accomplished,  and  war 
between  our  two  great  peoples,  so  closely  allied  by  our  com- 
mon inheritance  froim  the  past  and  our  speech  of  today,  be 
rendered,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power,  henceforth  and  for- 
ever impossible. 

And  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  our  fellow  Uni- 
tarian, President  Taft,  with  the  expression  of  our  warm  appre- 
ciation of  his  untiring  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Arbitration;  to 
our  countryman,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  whose  noble  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  as  a  trumpet  call  to  wake  up  the 
nations  to  a  consciousness  of  the  dangers  which  beset  the 
present  situation  of  armed  truce;  and  to  Dr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  the 
President  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 


Report  of  the  Vice  Commission  of  Chicago 


Unity  desires  again  to  call  the  attention  of  its 
read'^rs  to  the  Report  of  the  \'ke  Commission  of  Chi- 
cago on  the  Social  Evil  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  A 
committee  of  thirty  was  ap])ointed  by  Mayor  Busse  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Church  Federation, 
composed  of  the  prominent  clergy  representing  six 
hundred  congregations  in  the  city,  sent  to  the  Maj'or 
on  January  31.  1910.  The  Committee  named  by  the 
Mayor  was  thoroughly  representative  in  that  its  list 
included  prominent  ministers,  physicians,  jurists,  busi- 
ness men  and  women.  Dean  Walter  T.  Sumner,  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  was  chosen  chairman,  Edwin 
W.  Sims,  secretary,  and  George  J.  Kneeland,  di- 
rector of  investigation.  The  Committee  held  long 
and  repeated  sessions  in  which  they  solicited  the  offi- 
ces of  those  representing  a  wide  range  of  experience 
and  study,  and  they  and  their  expert  investigators 
went  into  the  heart  of  the  dark  and  sad  my.steries. 

.After  a  year's  work  of  the  most  careful  kind  the 
report  is   now   ofTercd  in  a  bulky  pamphlet  of  3t>8 


pages,  83  pages  of  which  are  given  to  valuable  ap- 
pendices giving  tile  full  text  of  the  laws  of  Illinois  and 
ordinances  of  the  city  of  Chicago  bearing  upon  the 
question,  with  various  tables  and  exhibits  that  further 
illuminate  the  work. 

The  main  body  of  the  report  is  given  in  seven  chap- 
ters, viz:  Existing  Conditions  in  Chicago,  The  Social 
Evil  and  the  Saloon,  The  Social  Evil  and  the  Police, 
Sources  of  Supply,  Child  Protection  and  Education, 
Rescue  and  Reform  and  Social  Evil,  and  its  ^ledical 
Aspects.  Each  chapter  is  replete  with  the  result  of 
direct  investigation.  The  report  is  prefaced  with  an 
introduction  and  summary,  and  definite  recommenda- 
tions looking  to  "Constant  repression  of  prostitution 
as  the  immediate  method  and  absolute  annihilation 
as  the  ultimate  ideal."  To  this  end  it  recommends 
the  appointment  of  a  "Morals  Commission"  as  a  per- 
manent force,  and  the  establishment  of  a  '"Morals 
Court."  It  has  recommendations  to  federal,  state, 
county  and  city  officials.  The  duties  of  the  police,  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  the  Board^of  Education,  the 
Park  Commissioners,  churches,  parents  and  philan- 
thropic organizations  are  specifically  pointed  out  and 
all  these  recommendations  are  characterized  by  a  large 
degree  of  sanity. 

The  report  necessarily  leads  the  student  and  the 
reformer  into  the  heart  of  the  economic  problems  of 
the  city, — the  wage  question  and  the  child  and  woman 
labor  problems. 

The  copy  before  us  is  of  the  preliminary  num- 
bered edition,  subject  to  revision,  and  wanting  in  the 
necessary  table  of  contents,  indexes,  etc.  These  we 
hope  will  be  supplied  in  the  final  edition  of  25,000, 
which  ought  to  be  widely  circulated. 

In  appointing  the  Commission  the  Mayor  uncon- 
sciously reveals  the  complacency  that  characterizes 
most  city  officials,  and  perhaps  most  respectable  citi- 
zens, including  the  ministry.  The  Mayor  says  in  a 
statement  to  the  Press:  "I  think  we  can  fairly  as- 
sume that  our  vice  problem  is  exactly  like  that  of  any 

American  city  We  can  as  a  basis  agree,  I 

believe,  that  the  practices  of  vice  in  Chicago  have  been 
of  long  continuation  and  that  in  this  respect  we  are  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  any  other  American  or  Eur- 
opean cities."  If  this  dead  uniformity  has  existed  in 
the  past  it  should  no  longer  be  offered  as  an  e.xcuse 
for  complacency  and  inaction. 

This  report  has  shown  the  way  not  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty but  through  it,  and  a  way  by  which  the  personnel 
of  municipal  officers  and  leaders  of  public  spirit  will 
be  tried  out  and  tested  to  at  least  a  variation.  Each  city 
should  show  work  done,  something  accomplished,  sec- 
tions renovated  and  souls  renewed  on  lines  of  its  own. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  all  this  work  has  been 
accomplished  under  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  by 
the  City  Council.    The  promised  edition  of  25,000  is 
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wholly  inadequate  to  the  opportunity,  but  it  probably 
exhausts  the  resources  of  the  Committee.  This  re- 
port is  only  for  officials,  educators  and  those  who  deal 
directly  with  human  welfare,  but  such  are  numbered 
by  the  hundred  thousands,  and  the  wholesome  public- 
ity set  forth  in  these  pages  should  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  these  responsible  parties. 

Copies  can  probably  be  secured  within  limits  by  ad- 
dressing Vice  Commission  of  Chicago,  City  Hall,  Chi- 
cago. 


Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Pagan  and  Anarchist 

The  philosophy  of  the  French  and  American  revo- 
lutions rapidly  developed  into  communist-anarchism. 
Few  Americans  appreciate  today  how  nearly  the  phi- 
losophy of  most  of  the  great  revolutionists  ap- 
proached anarchism.  The  social,  political  and  peda- 
gogical teachings  of  Rousseau,  Locke  and  Pestalozzi 
all  exaggerated  the  individual,  as  has  been  the  prevail- 
ing American  tradition  ever  since  then.  A  man  whose 
doctrines  naturally  succeeded  these  in  the  minds  of 
liberal  Americans  was  Fourier,  who  described  society 
as  a  mosaic  composed  of  pebbles,  which  were  the  indi- 
vidual human  beings.  There  was,  of  course,  nothing 
violent  in  these  anarchistic  principles,  but  they  lacked 
the  cohesion  necessary  to  make  a  well-ordered  society. 
The  individuals  were  supposed  to  be  held  together  by 
a  voluntary  communism,  to  which  such  a  man  as  Rob- 
ert Owen  devoted  his  life  in  both  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. 

New  England  furnished  plain  sailing  for  the  com- 
munist-anarchist theory.  The  Puritan  believed  in  a 
theocracy  ma"de  up  of  the  elect,  who  were  the  direct 
representatives  of  God.  They  were  guided  by  an 
inner  light  which  dispensed  with  outer  authority,  and 
believed  in  natural  rights  as  distinguished  from  priv- 
ileges derived  from  society.  Such  are  the  doctrines 
incorporated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
New  England  had  also  developed  an  efficient  system 
of  local  self-government.  Its  communities  were  con- 
trolled by  town  meetings  at  which  the  people  present 
passed  the  laws  and  provided  for  the  administration. 
In  the  absence  y)f  any  large  municipal  functions,  the 
public  school  was  the  center  of  this  intense  local  life. 
The  citizen  of  Massachusetts  was  as  nearly  a  law 
unto  himself  as  possible. 

Concord  was  a  happy  haven  for  communistic  ex- 
periments and  speculations,  Fruitlands,  the  colony 
established  by  Bronson  Alcott,  and  Brook  Farm,  the 
hi-storic  community  celebrated  by  Hawthorne's 
"Blithedale  Romance,"  were  inevitable  by-products 
of  New  England  life.  The  most  consistent  anarchist 
of  Concord  was  its  chief  native  son.  Although  this 
little  city  harbored  the  most  distinguished  literary 
colony  in  the  history  of  American  letters,  the  only 
Concord  native  was  Thoreau.    He  came  of  a  mixed 


stock  of  simple-minded  people  and  lived  to  the  letter 
the  simple  life.  He  earned  his  living  by  a  few  months' 
work  a  year  in  manual  occupations — farming,  sur- 
veying and  making  pencils.  He  immortalized  himself 
by  two  years  of  life  in  his  cabin  on  Walden  Pond, 
claiming  to  live  there  on  twenty-seven  cents  a  week, 
and  saying  that  unless  the  human  race  perspire  more 
than  he  didy  there  is  no  occasion  to  live  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow.  His  wants  were  so  few  that  he  felt  the 
order  of  things  should  be  reversed,  making  the  seventh 
day  man's  day  of  toil  and  "the  other  six  his  Sabbath 
of  the  afifections  and  the  soul,  in  whidi  to  range  this 
widespread  garden  and  drink  in  the  soft  influence 
and  sublime  revelations  of  Nature." 

Thoreau,  like  Enoch,  walked  with  God,  but  as  a 
pagan  he  searched  for  the  soul  of  Nature.  He  found 
God  in  Nature  and  needed  churches  even  less  than  he 
needed  society :  "For  my  part,  I  would  rather  look 
toward  Rutland  than  Jerusalem.  Rutland,  modern 
town,  land  of  ruts,  trival  and  worn,  not  too  sacred, 
and  with  no  holy  sepulcher,  but  profane  green  fields 
and  dusty  roads,  and  opportunity  to  live  as  holy  a 
life  as  you  can, — where  the  sacredness,  if  there  is  any, 
is  all  in  yourself  and  not  in  the  place." 

Thoreau  was  a  child  of  Nature  among  men,  but 
felt  no  need  of  men  or  human  institutions.  His  in- 
dependence was  extravagant  and  even  injurious.  As 
Lowell  said  to  him:  "Thoreau's  experiment  actually 
presupposed  all  that  complicated  civilization  which  it 
theoretically  abjured.  He  squatted  on  another  man's 
land ;  he  borrowed  an  axe ;  his  boards,  his  nails,  his 
bricks,  his  mortar,  his  books,  his  lamp,  his  fish-hooks, 
his  plow,  his  hoe,  all  turned  state's  evidence  against 
him  as  an  accomplice  in  the  sin  of  that  artificial  civil- 
ization which  rendered  it  possible  that  such  a  person 
as  Henry  D.  Thoreau  should  exist  at  all."  Never- 
theless Tlioreau  drew  a  very  genuine  democracy  from 
Nature.  He  shared  Nature's  impartiality.  To  him 
Nature's  chief  law  was  freedom.  He  plunged  into 
the  anti-slavery  movement  as  the  man  might  who  was 
so  contemptuous  of  the  human  race  that  the  best 
could  seem  but  little  superior  to  the  most  inferior. 
At  a  time  when  all  respectability  in  the  North  discoun- 
tenanced the  few  Abolitionists,  Thoreau's  attitude 
was  uncomproinising.  Lacking  the  fetish  of  property, 
he  had  no  qualms  about  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

He  recognized  at  once  the  value  of  John  Brown's 
lawbreaking :  "If  this  man's  acts  and  words  do  not 
-create  a  revival,  it  will  be  the  severest  possible  satire 
on  the  acts  and  words  that  do.  It  is  the  best  news  that 
America  has  ever  heard.  Think  of  him,  of  his  rare 
qualities !  Such  a  man  as  it  takes  ages  to  make,  and 
ages  to  understand ;  no  mock  hero,  nor  the  representa- 
tive of  any  party.  A  man  .such  as  the  sun  may  not 
rise  upon  again  in  this  benighted  land,  to  whose  mak- 
ing went  the  costliest  material,  tlic  finest  adamant: 
sent  to  be  the  redeemer  of  those  in  captivity  ;  and  the 
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only  use  to  vvhich  you  can  put  him  is  to  hang  him  at 
the  end  of  a  rope  I  Do  yourselves  the  honor  to  recog- 
nize him,  he  needs  none  of  your  respect!" 

Thoreau  found  the  whole  world  epitomized  in  Con- 
cord, and  led  a  life  of  contentment  there,  with  rare 
journeys  and  with  such  local  self-satisfaction  that  he 
felt  no  responsibility  to  society  or  the  state.  He 
treated  all  men  aHke.  lie  was  a  genuine  man  and  a 
devoted  friend,  but  a  poor  citizen  and  an  ineffectual 
Democrat. 

CHARLES  ZUEBLIN. 


Inspiration 


The  old  theory  of  inspiration,  still  curent  among 
us,  declared  that  the  Bible  was  written  as  no  other 
book  ever  was.  God  dictated  it.  so  to  speak,  by 
direct  revelation  to  the  writers ;  it  was  therefore  per- 
fect and  without  mistake  throughout.  No  one  had 
a  right  to  question  its  authority. 

This,  it  was  said,  was  claimed  by  the  Bible  it- 
self. "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God." 
Its  pious  use  was  thought  to  be  commended  by 
Jesus  himself  when  he  said,  "Search  the  Scriptures." 
L'nfortunately  neither  of  these  sayings  really  occurs 
in  the  Bible. 

In  addition,  the  more  men  began  to  inquire  into 
the  real  nature  of  the  "Sacred  Scriptures,"  the 
more  absurd  any  such  position  became.  They 
found  in  them  contradictions  of  all  kinds.  They 
found  commands  attributed  to  God  which  were 
worthy  only  of  half-civilized  men.  They  found 
statements  corresponding  to  men's  early  ideas  of 
the  universe  which  fuller  knowledge  has  shown  to 
be  impossible.  They'  discerned  too  that,  close  beside 
writings  of  the  highest  spiritual  character,  there 
was  much  that  is  of  little  value  to  religion. 

The  Bible  is  a  collection  of  Hebrew  literature." 
Some  of  it  is  early  and  quite  unspiritual,  bearing 
all  the  marks  of  the  rude  ideas  which  gave  it  birth. 
Some  of  it  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  the 
most  splendid  achievements  of  the  human  spirit, 
calculated  to  create  and  foster,  as  no  other  lit- 
erature has  done,  the  noblest  ideals  of  religion  and 
of  human  life. 

When  we  take  the  true  idea  of  inspiration  as 
meaning  that  which  inspires,  which  kindles  the  en- 
thusiasm of  high  ideals,  how  rich  we  are !  We 
have  not  only  the  record  of  man's  search  after 
God  which  we  call  the  Bible,  but  the  wealth  of 
all  that  is  great  and  uplifting  everywhere.  Wher- 
ever human  life  has  risen  to  its  true  dignity  its 
record  is  for  us  a  "source  of  inspiration.  That  in- 
spired word  is  wdde  as  human  experience.  Our 
saints,  our  poets  and  prophets  and  teachers  are  of 
no  one  land  or  religion  or  literature.  Whatever 
inspires  is  inspired  of  God. 

It  is  then  no  written  word  merely.  It  is  the 
living  means  whereby  it  is  made  possible  for  us 
to  enter  into  personal  companionship  with  the  mas- 
ter souls  of  every  time  and  of  every  age.  They  too 
have  been  on  the  road.  They  have  had  to  meet 
the  life  conditions  which  are  ours  as  well  as  theirs.  Out 
of  the  achievement  of  their  experience  they  are 
I     waiting  to  give  us  counsel  and  strength  for  the 


journey,  to  tell  us  how  they  cHmbcd  through  what 
tlireatencd  to  daunt  them,  to  warn  us  against  phan- 
tom lights  by  the  way,  to  hearten  us  with  the  glow 
of  their  success  and  to  cheer  our  hearts  by  their 
royal  fellowship. 

It  is  as  we  seek  and  find  this  uplift  of  the  vital 
power  of  the  spirit  'that  we  get  at  the  heart  of 
what  are  truly  the  sacred  writings  of  the  world — 
sacred  not  because  they  happen  to  be  in  some  col- 
lection of  authorized  books,  but  with  the  natural 
sacredness  of  truth,  of  high  human  fellowship,  of 
the  clearer  vision  and  noble  courage  which  belong 
to  us  as  heirs  of  the  life  of  God. 

W.  Han  FORD  Pulsford. 


To  All  Religious  Men  and  Women 

[Tlie  following  statement,  after  full  disciisisioii,  was  unani- 
inoiisly  adopted  by  the  New  York  Conference  of  Religion  in 
(General  Committee.] 

The  New  York  State  Conference  of  Religion 
deems  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  its  distinctive 
mission  as  a  work  of  more  radical  character  than 
many  suppose.  The  more  obvious  feature  of  it  is 
])romotion  of  religious  fellowship  between  men  of 
different  creeds.  This  proceeds  from  the  radical 
nature  of  the  work  itself,  as  the  basis  and  the  bond 
of  such  fellowship. 

Tlie  Conference  notes  as  the  most  hopeful  of  our 
social  phenomena  certain  signs  of  a  moral  awaken- 
ing, but  must  refuse  to  estimate  these  for  more 
than  they  now  portend — mere  repair  of  the  moral 
fences  which  during  the  last  forty  years  have  been 
dangerously  breached.  This  is  good ;  not  good 
enougli. 

At  present  the  goad  of  evils  caused  by  tolerance 
of  gross  immoralities  in  financial,  industrial,  polit- 
ical and  social  life  has  compelled  an  awakening 
that  is  far  short  of  the  radical  need.  Compulsion  to 
curb  spoliation  and  abolish  infamy  is  of  lower 
moral  worth  and  less  moral  effect  than  efforts,  now 
sorely  needed,  to  recover  and  re-enthrone  the  lost 
ideal  of  a  religious  morality,  the  loss  of  which  is 
the  root  and  seed  of  our  present  evils. 

Effort  for  this  is  the  distinctive  mission  and  work 
of  this  Conference. 

For  this  we  reaffirm  the  essential  faith  both  of 
Judaism  and  of  Christianity  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  as  the  supreme  ideal  of  human  hope 
and  endeavor — an  ideal  now  more  adequately  con- 
ceived in  the  light  of  long  experience  and  larger 
knowledge.  Accordingly  the  Conference  finds  its 
aim  and  mission  defined  by  the  fact  that  this  ideal 
is  attainable  only  through  culture  in  personal  and 
social  life  of  the  religious  morality  which  the  He- 
brew and  the  Christian  Scriptures  identically  en- 
join as  the  loyal  imitation  by  .the  children  of  God 
of  his  character  and  ways  as  their.  Father  and 
Lord. 

To  promote  this  religiously  motived  morality 
and  the  morally  efficient  religion  which  is  insep- 
arably one  with  it  is  therefore  a  work  now  clearlv 
called  for.  Religion  and  patriotism  unitedly  urge 
it  upon  this  Conference  in  view  of  the  moral  nerve- 
lessness  that  is  now  both  a  menace  to  our  Republic, 
and  the  scandal  of  much  that  goes  under  the  name 
of  religion. 

The  scandal  is  pressed  upon  conscience  bv  the 
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iact  that,  with«a  third  of  our  people  in  church  mem- 
bership, our  people,  as  a  whole  are  accused  by  col- 
lege presidents  and  eminent  judges  of  lawless  ten- 
dencies and  lack  of  moral  principle.  What  mean 
the  recent  shameful  exposures  of  a  wide-spread  ven- 
ality both  at  the  ballot-box  and  in  legislature?  This 
certainly :  the  nominally  religious  leaven  in  the 
lump  has  been  disgracefully  ineffective. 

Defining  religion  ethically  as  consisting  essen- 
tially in  attachment  to  God  with  the  will,  the  Con- 
ference regards  the  practical  identification  of  relig- 
ion and  morality  as  the  goal  of  endeavor  at  which 
religion  and  ethics  are  jointly  and  inseparably 
pledged  to  aim. 

As  the  prime  desideratum  for  success  in  this 
endeavor,  the  Conference  would  lay  all  stress  upon 
the  deepening  of  a  consciousness  of  God  as  the 
Eternal  Spirit  in  whom  all  live  and  move,  and  who 
lives  and  moves  in  all,  through  all,  above  all,  the 
Life  and  the  Law  of  all.  The  teachings  of  mod- 
ern ethics,  that  "the  moral  ideal  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  the  infinite,"  and  that  "it  is  in  the  constant 
effort  to  become  better  that  goodness  consists," 
concur  with  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  that 
the  necessary  inspirations  of  progressive  morality 
are  to  be  found  in  a  growing  consciousness  of  the 
Living  God  as  the  Soul  of  the  soul. 

Auspicious  for  this  endeavor  is  the  increase  of 
moral  sensitiveness  now  perceptible  in  the  com- 
munity. The  awakening  begun  should  become 
thorough  and  complete.  This  is  the  distinctive  pur- 
pose with  which  the  Conference  solicits  co-opera- 
tion. The  foregoing  outline  of  its  endeavor  is  con- 
fidently commended  to  the  conscientious  considera- 
tion of  all  who  would  re-enthrone  the  Biblical  ideals 
of  a  religion  that  is  personally  and  socially  regener- 
ative in  moral  power,  and  of  a  progressive  morality 
that  is  inspired  by  filial  loyalty  to  God. 

By  direction  of  the  Conference: 
James  M.  Whiton, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
William  Milton  Hess, 

General  Secretary. 


THF  PHI  PIT 


IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE 


The  Jester  won  to  tlie  mountain  peak 

And  turned  to  gaze  behind — 
"Was  that  a  path  for  a  step  so  weak? 

Thank  God  that  I  was  blind. 

"The  sunlit  stretch  where  I  laughed  so  loud, 

Did  it  skirt  that  precipice? 
The  bridge  where  I  stood  to  sketch  the  cloud, 

Did  it  span  that  black  abyss? 

"When  I  turned  aside  to  the  little  stream, 

Was  that  somber  tarn  so  near? 
Was  the  eagle's  swoop  in  the  evening  gleam 

On  the  bones  I  see  from  here?" 

He  faced  to  the  front  again ;  his  sight 

Could  scarce  discern  the  track ; 
The  slope  on  the  left  with  mist  was  white, 

And  the  wood  below  was  black. 

Into  a  hollow  just  iilicad 

The  pathway  crept  along — 
"Enough  is  hid  for  mirth,"  he  said, 

And  the  curlew  heard  his  song. 

— T.  Ifopkms. 


Concerning  the  Production  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Wealth  Under  a  Protective 
Tariff 


Speech  by  Hon.  William  Kent  of  Calieornia,  in 
THE  House  oe  Representatives,  April  28,  1911 


We  novices  in  the  art  or  profession  of  manufac- 
turing Federal  law,  subject,  of  course,  to  revision 
by  the  Senate,  the  Pi'esident,  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  powers  above,  have  eagerly  absorbed  what 
has  been  said  and  have  learned  much  that  can  not 
possibly  be  true.  How  could  it  all  be  true  when 
judged  by  the  votes  on  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  by 
the  explanations  given  for  those  votes?  There  is 
no  consensus  of  opinion  on  either  side  of  the  House, 
even  amongst  the  most  experienced  and  tutored  as 
to  the  causes  or  probable  effects  of  that  measure. 

In  so  far  as  the  discussion  relates  to  the  protec- 
tive-tariff theory,  there  is,  however,  some  unanimity 
on  one  point,  at  least  a  partial  agreement  that  the 
protective  tariff  should  be  regarded  as  a  "local  issue,"" 
and  that  this  particular  national  policy  must  be 
wrought  out  of  the  clash  of  class,  section,  district, 
and  other  special  interests,  and  settled  by  a  sort  of 
mutual  give-and-take,  less  euphemistically  known  as 
log-rolling.  This  makes  of  the  tariff"  a  sort  of  grab- 
bag,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  more 
powerful  get  the  first,  last,  and  biggest  grabs. 

I  am  a  Republican,  or  what  used  to  be  a  Repub- 
lican, because  I  believe  in  the  protection  of  infant 
industries  that  stand  some  eventual  chance  of  be- 
coming self-sustaining.  That  many  of  these  indus- 
tries, once  fostered  by  protection,  are  now  self-sus- 
taining and  do  not  need  a  protective  tariff  is  abun- 
dantly shown  and  notoriously  confessed  as  to  the 
great  steel  industry  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  Many 
industries,  having  outgrown  the  cradle,  have  not 
been  required  to  hustle  for  their  livelihood,  but  have 
been  carried  bodily  to  a  ward  in  the  hospital  where 
our  standpat  friends  advocate  keeping  them  during 
all  eternity,  to  be  doctored,  nursed,  and  nourished 
at  public  expense.  One  is  reminded  of  the  prayer 
of  the  man  who  possessed  a  "cantankerous  invalid 
wife :  "Oh,  Lord,  let  her  get  well,  or — or — some- 
thing." 

It  is  argued  that  by  taxing  one  industry  for  the 
benefit  of  another  industr}^,  and  vice  versa,  we  create 
a  home  market  that  is  productive  of  wealth.  This 
brings  to  mind  a  story  told  by  David  Starr  Jordan 
concerning  the  eagle  and  the  blue-tailed  lizard.  It 
seems  that  the  eagle  one  day  swooped  down  upon 
the  lizard  and  bit  off  and  ate  the  lizard's  tail ;  where- 
upon the  eagle  acquired  sufficient  energy  to  lay  an 
egg.  The  lizard  climbed  the  tree,  sucked  the  egg, 
and,  through  the  encouragement  thus  afforded,  grew 
a  new  tail.  This  process  continued  through  many 
years,  apparently  without  much  profit  to  either 
party  save  as  it  added  to  the  interest  of  existence. 

A  tale  of  similar  import,  but  more  profitable  se- 
(|ucnce,,was  related  of  a  man  who  lived  near  the 
Pctaluma  marshes  and  started  to  raise  carp.  He 
was  doing  fairly  well  selling  carp  from  his  pond, 
when  he  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  raising  a 
side  line  of  cats  for  the  fur.   He  discovered  that  he 
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could  feed  the  carp  to  the  cats  and  tlie  cats  to  the 
carp,  so  that  he  increased  mightily  in  his  output  of 
cats  and  carp  and  became  wealthy. 

1  have  learned  that  it  is  customary  to  decorate 
the  oratory  of  this  floor  with  fruits,  with  flowers, 
with  flags,  and  with  farmers  in  variotis  states  of  hap- 
piness and  misery.  I  respectfully  submit  a  poem 
produced  by  a  laureate  of  my  district  and  which 
concerned  itself  with  the  tariff  speeches  of  my  es- 
teemed opponent  at  the  primaries : 

I  read  these  tariff  speeches  o'er — the  more  1  read  of  them 
tlie  more  I  do  not  know,  but  then  I  can  rely  upon  our  Con- 
gressman. Upon  the  very  slightest  hint  he  puts  a  red-hot 
speech  in  print,  and  when  he  prints  thfft  speech,  you  see,  he 
has  it  mailed  out  here  to  me. 

Mac  makes  it  very  clear  just  how  if  I  pay  more  than  I  do 
now  for  socks  and  gloves  and  baby's  dress — while  I  pay  more 
they  cost  me  less.  And  then  he  shows  me  where  I  lose  by 
paying  somewhat  less  for  shoes,  for  thougli  I  pay  less  than 
before,  my  shoes  they  reallv  cost  me  more. 

He  makes  it  clear  to  me  that  what  I  lose  I  gain,  you  see; 
and  on  such  things  as  clothes  and  shoes  I  seem  to  gain  but 
really  lose.  Thus,  if  I  buy  my  socks  too  low,  they'll  still  be 
higher — Dune  says  so— and  shoes  I  thought  were  high  last 
fall  were  really  low  shoes  after  all. 

Mac  says  if  I  pay  less  for  shoes  or  hats,  the  maker  has  to 
lose.  And  if  he  loses,  then,  you  see,  he  charges  up  the  loss 
to  me.  Now,  when  I  have  to  pay  him  more,  he  reckons  profits 
to  his  store,  and  Duncan  finds  a  share  for  me  in  all  of  this 
prosperity. 

The  speeches  shed  a  radiant  light  upon  the  theme  and  make 
it  bright;  I  merely  read  them  o'er  and  o'er  to  find  more's  less 
and  less  is  more.  In  buying  hat,  or  coat,  or  vest,  dear's  cheap, 
and  cheap  is  dear  at  best.  High's  low,  low's  high,  far's  near' 
near's  far,  white's  black,  black's  white — and  there'  you  are' 

We  live  in  topsy-turvy  land  when  McKinley  waves  his 
magic  wand. 

Concerning  the  change  and  evolution  that  have 
come  over  the  earl}-  Republican  protective  doctrine, 
designed  to  foster  infant  industries,  I  would  furtlier 
submit  the  following- 
Mary  had  a  little  lamb. 
Its  fleece  was  \\  liite  as  snow; 
It  followed  her  to  Pittsburg, 
And  now  you  ouglit  to  see  the  darned  tiling. 

The  old  idea  of  encouraging  new  industries  is 
being  destroyed  by  the  present  system,  for,  in  so  far 
as  trusts  and  monopolies  are  being  encouraged,  in- 
dividual enterprise  and  individual  initiative  are  be- 
ing suppressed.  A  monopoly  need  not  confine  its 
charges  to  a  high  percentage  of  profit  on  the  pro- 
duct, but  it  can  charge  up  to  the  public  all  the  graft 
and  mismanagement  that  may  go  to  make  up  its 
costs.  It  is  compelled  to  be  efficient.  It  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  improvements  in  machinery  and 
methods.  It  can  put  valuable  patents  in  cold  stor- 
age. Thus  the  tariff,  in  so  far  as  it  aids  the  trusts, 
throttles  progress  instead  of  fostering  industry. 

In  song  and  oratory  we  are  properly  reminded 
of  the  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  Providence  that 
placed  us  in  this  land  of  liberty  and  plenty.  Is 
there  not  shown  a  lack  of  appreciation  when  we  hear 
the  solemn  assertions  made  by  some  of  the  gentle- 
men that  our  prosperity  is  not  due  to  the  natural 
bounties  of  our  country,  not  to  the  genius  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  people,  but  to  a  system  of  taxing  our- 
selves? Whatever  protest  is  made  against  the 
existing  protective  tariff  an  argument  promptly  ad- 
duced in  its  favor  is  one  which  was  best  phrased 
by  the  Honorable  "Bathhouse"  Coughlin  in  the  city 
hall  of  Chicago.  He  asked  a  fellow  alderman  how- 
he  could  advocate  the  creation  of  prohibition  terri- 


tory and  consequent  loss  of  revenue  from  saloon 
Hcenses,  when,  as  he  stated  it,  "we  are  all  of  us 
heartily  in  need  of  funds."  If  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  any  interest  happens  to  be  "lieartily  in  need 
of  funds,"  there  is  always  a  means  of  raising  revenue 
by  boosting  the  tariff.  1  do  not  believe  that  it 
helps  matters  much  to  hold  tliat  we  ought  to  lower 
the  wall  to  such  a  point  as  to  provide  only  for  the 
higher  wages  of  American  labor  plus  a  profit  to  the 
manufacturer  or  producer.  This  amendment  still 
justifies  the  establishment  in  our  country  of  indus- 
tries that  do  not  belong  here.  It  would  justify  the 
raising  of  cocoanuts  in  hothouses.  It  would  jus- 
tify a  tremendous  tax  upon  tea  in  order  that  the 
laborer  engaged  in  tea  culture  could  be  recompensed 
at  upward  of  a  dollar  a  day,  while  he  is  now  receiv- 
ing probably  less  than  lo  cents  a  diy  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean.  I  am  unpatriotic  enough  to  be 
grateful  to  the  heathen  who  in  their  blindness  are 
picking  tea  for  tis  at  that  rate  of  wages,  and  I  would 
not  advocate  forcing  them  to  adopt  our  standard 
of  living  by  the  wearing  of  American  clothes,  or 
even  the  drinking  of  Missouri  champagne,  for  I 
fear  they  might  be  brought  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  charging  us  more  for  doing  us  this  service. 

No  one  has  ever  shown  any  fund  from  which  can 
be  drawn  the  tax  levied  by  the  tariff  and  paid  out 
in  subsidies  to  the  protected  interests  except  the 
fund  that  resides  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Those 
who  assume  that  the  tariff  is  a  means  of  creating 
prosperity  or  of  creating  wealth  are  much  better  at 
juggling  arid  at  picking  coins  out  of  the  air  than 
was  Herrmann,  the  magician.  If  we  can  tax  our- 
selves rich,  we  can  prove  poker  to  be  a  productive 
industry.  Equally  an  individual  may  become  opu- 
lent by  shifting  coins  from  one  pocket  to  another, 
and  the  nation  can  acquire  wealth,  if  not  merit,  by 
unanimously  consenting  to  the  reciprocal  picking 
of  pockets  by  all  the  people. 

Economists  would  doubtless  urge  that  this  uni- 
versal and  fairly  distributed  pocket-picking  system 
would  be  unproductive,  but  we  have  had  too  much 
of  doctrinaire  teachings  to  listen  to  any  more  of  it. 

It  might  be  surmised  that  should  the  pocket-pick- 
ing system  become  thoroughly  estal^lished  it  would 
not  be  equally  enjoyable  to  all  the  people.  There 
would  be  some  more  adept  than  others.  There  would 
probably  be  coteries  formed  in  the  profession  that 
would  band  together  in  "strong-arm"  or  "hold-up" 
work,  and  when  if,  perchance  through  popular 
clamor,  because  of  overactivity  the  practice  were 
put  into  partial  disrepute  and  there  arose  the  ques- 
tion of  proper  limitation,  it  would  b'e  found  that  the 
least  skilled  and  the  unorganized  would  first  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  picking  pockets. 

Through  many  of  us  newly  elected  members  the 
people  are  protesting,  not  against  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  but  against  the  present  system  of  distribu- 
tion, which  fully  deserves  the  bitter  resentment  it 
has  incurred.  The  evils  of  distribution  are  caused 
by  special  privileges  and  the  protective  tariff  creates 
and  licenses  privilege.  It  would  not  interest  the 
men  described  in  the  Pittsburg  Survey,  who  are 
worked  to  death  and  thrown  on  the  junk  pile,  to 
figure  out  and  to  ascertain  how  many  wives  per 
annum  a  Pittsburg  millionaire  could  afford  out  of 
the  dividends  of  the  Steel  Trust.  Rather  would  he 
be  interested  in  supporting  one  wif*"  and  some  few 
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children  with  less  work  and  more  pay.  There 
would  be  little  satisfaction  to  a  cash  girl  working 
for  the  Marshall  Field  Co.  at  a  weekly  wage  of  $3 
to  know  that  she  and  that  corporation  were  jointly 
worth  over  $50,000,000.  The  people  are  not  satis- 
fied with  statistics  of  national  wealth ;  tliey  wanl 
better  conditions  for  themselves. 

But,  after  all,  the  greatest  sin  that  can  be  laid  at 
ihe  door  of  the  protective  tariff  is  the  economic 
waste  which  it  encourages.  The  fortunes  piled  up 
by  the  richest  men  of  the  country  amount  to  noth- 
ing when  set  against  the  annual  loss  caused  by 
the  employment  of  men  in  unjustifiable  occupations. 

A  subsidy  which  supports  those  occupations 
must  come  from  other  occupations  which  belong  on 
our  soil  and  in  our  country,  and  the  men  engaged 
in  either  the  wrong  thing  or  the  right  thing  in  the 
wrong  place  form  an  army  which  we  might  call 
the  "army  of  the  mal-employed."  They  have  to 
be  supported  by  the  well  employed,  just  as  much 
as  every  standing  army  is  a  charge  upon  industry. 

Some  day  I  expect  to  hear  our  standpat  Republi- 
can friends  making  the  old  confession,  "We  have 
caused  to  be  done  those  things  that  ought  not  to  be 
donej  we  have  left  undone  those  things  that  ought  to 
be  done,  and  there  is  no  health  in  us." 

The  Record,  with  its  vast  compilation  of  statis- 
tics, shows  a  mathematical  ability  engaged  in  prov- 
mg  out  what  is  logically  absurd.  The  accuracy  of 
the  almanac  does  not  prove  the  value  of  the  nos- 
trum it  advertises,  nor  can  questions  of  ethics  be 
determined  by  the  use  of  logarithms.  One  is  rather 
inclined  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  such  figures  when 
they  are  used  to  prove  views  diametrically  opposed. 
We  get  into  "topsy-turvy  land"  when  we  try  to 
follow  the  statistics.  You  must  remember  the  old 
rhyme — 

Down  here  below  two  ;uul  two  make  four; 
I'ciliaps  Tip  in  heaven  they  make  six  or  seven. 

The  statement  was  made  on  this  floor  that  the 
dividends  paid  on  the  stocks  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions were  the  proof  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  meant  prosperity.  There  might  properly  be 
query  made  as  to  whether  dividends  represent  the 
fruit  of  production  or  extortion,  whether  they  were 
produced  by  the  use  of  plow  and  ax  or  spindle 
and  loom,  or  whether  they  were  "produced"  at  the 
point  of  a  revolver  or  searched  for  in  the  pockets 
of  victims  rendered  unconscious  by  sandbag  or 
lead  pipe. 

As  a  freshman  in  this  course  of  education,  I  can 
not  understand  how  a  country  can  get  rich  by  shar- 
ing its  natural  resources  with  ■  all  who  choose  to 
come,  dividing  our  patrimony,  as  it  were,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  out  all  possible  things  that  can 
be  excluded  that  would  go  to  increase  the  size  of 
our  hoard.  Privilege  clamors  for  cheap  labor  and 
immediate  development  of  everytliing.  Statesman- 
ship calls  for  readjustment  of  ()])p<)rtunity  for  our- 
selves and  our  cliildren. 

The  balance  of  trade  argument  is  not  entirely 
convincing  to  some  of  us.  Whenever  China  or 
Russia  improve  their  balance  of  trade  by  exixirting 
foodstuffs  in  time  of  famine,  there  seems  to  ))e  some- 
thing the  matter  with  the  mathematical  self-sufii- 
ciency  of  this  theory,  if  a  freezing  tramp  sliould 
sell  his  clothes,  he  certainly  would  im])rove  his  bal- 
ance of  trade,  although  not  his  condition. 


Anyone  who  has  lived  on  the  Pacific  coast  can 
not  fail  to  entertain  profound  respect  for  the  self- 
helping  ability  of  the  Japanese.  They  are  the  most 
remarkable  self-kelpers  in  all  the  world,  and  no 
one  need  ever  again  invite  them  to  help  themselves. 
Some  two  years  ago,  in  the  islands  of  Hawaii,  just 
at  a  time  when  the  cane-grinding  season  was  at 
hand,  the  Japanese  engaged  in  that  industry  unan- 
imously struck.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  satis- 
fied with  their  wages  nor  disposed  to  recognize  the* 
contract  they  had  made  with  the  planters,  which 
procedure  was  not  entirely  original  on  their  part. 
In  the  course  of  tjie  dispute  they  wrote  a  series  of 
resolutions  to  the  planters  to  the  ef¥ect  "that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  planters,  in  accordance  with  the  true 
American  principle  of  protection,  to  get  an  increase 
in  the  sugar  duty  and  thereby  raise  the  value  of 
sugar,  and  then  out  of  the  added  profit  they  should 
divide  with  the  laborers."  Strange  that  this  simple 
and  excellent  and  wholly  American  plan  was  not 
at  once  adopted. 

Let  us  consider  some  more  phases  of  Hawaiian 
sugar.  The  business  was  built  up  first  under  sub- 
sidy and  then  under  a  protective  tariff.  The  sugar 
land  is  nearly  all  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  great  cor- 
porations. These  corporations  are  paying  large 
dividends  on  inflated  values.  This  is  the  upper 
crust  of  the  pie.  Next  there  comes  a  filling  of  up- 
ward of  400,000  tons  of  sugar,  for  which,  together 
with  all  other  sugar,  imported  and  domestic,  the 
American  people  are  paying  heavy  taxes.  The 
lower  crust  consists  of  Oriental  labor.  The  yellow 
man  is  everywhere  displacing  the  white  man,  even 
in  the  skilled  occupations.  The  white  man  of  small 
means  has  little  or  no  chance  to  inhabit  the  "Para- 
dise of  the  Pacific."  It  is  today  a  country  of  cor- 
porations and  yellow  men.  The  white  men  are  so 
greatly  outnumbered  that  there  seems  danger  that 
the  pie  may  be  turned  over,  to  the  obvious  benefit 
of  the  under  crust,  but  to  the  destruction  of  the 
upper  crust.  To  prevent  such  an  unfortunate  oc- 
currence and  to  protect  the  protected-sugar  indus- 
try we  are  taxed  for  an  increase  in  our  Navy.  To 
protect  the  Navy,  which  must  protect  the  protected- 
sugar  industry,  we  must  be  taxed  to  fortify  Pearl 
Harbor.  To  protect  Pearl  Harbor,  to  protect  the 
Navy,  to  protect  the  protected-sugar  industry,  we 
must  keep  near  Pearl  Harbor  a  considerable  army 
of  men,  and  these  must  be  supported  out  of  public 
taxation. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  "American  doctrine," 
and  the  American  consumer  can  realize  as  he  pays 
his  grocery  bills  that  he  is  not  only  patriotically  en- 
couraging an  American  industry  for  the  benefit  of 
corporations  and  yellow  labor,  but  that  he  is  en- 
couraging an  indefinite  increase  in  our  Navy  and 
a  prol)able  increase  in  our  Army,  always  with  the 
possibility  that  the  Navy  and  the  Army  aforesaid 
may  have  to  be  actively  used  to  further  protect  the 
protected-sugar  industry,  with  all  the  waste  of 
life  and  of  property  incident  to  war,  and  at  a  very 
rough  estimate  with  four  hundred  and  eighteen  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  of  ])ensions  to  pay  in  the 
years  to  come. 

I  can  not  agree  with  those  gentlemen  on  the 
majority  side  who  believe  in  a  tariff  for  revenue. 
There  is  doubtless  justification  for  a  high  tariff 
on  certain  luxuries,  but  tlicre  is  no  fairness  in  a 
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revenue  tariff  laid  upon  necessities.  The  burden 
is  not  upon  the  proper  shoulders.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
probably  pays  less  Government  revenue  on  the  food 
he  consumes  than  does  the  average  hod-carrier.  He 
would  doubtless  like  to  pay  as  much,  but  he  can 
not  without  eating  as  much.  For  the  present  we 
must  look  to  the  tariff  for  revenue.  Eventually  we 
shall  provide  for  Government  funds  from  income 
tax,  from  heavy  taxation  of  community-created  land 
values,  from  rentals  of  the  public  domain,  all  of  them 
direct  and  comprehensible.  We  shall  have  internal- 
revenue  taxation  on  articles  not  necessities. 

I  have  discussed  theory  without  any  idea  tliat 
we  could  afford  or  should  make  any  sweeping 
changes  at  once.  Too  many  people  inhabit  the  rick- 
ety structure  to  permit  of  its  immediate  demolition. 
A  revision  downward,  schedule  by  schedule,  is  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  and  a  notice  to  make  pre- 
parations to  vacate.  At  some  time  or  other  these 
patients,  the  "'invalid  industries,"  must  leave  the 
hospital,  whether  to  turn  their  steps  to  self-support 
or  to  the  cemetery.  They  can  not  forever  remain 
parasitic.  The  tarifif  has  been  too  often  revised  up- 
ward by  its  friends.  The  people  have  commissioned 
its  enemies  to  revise  it  downward.  That  we  may 
have  a  more  just  system  of  distribution  and  a  more 
equitable  system  of  taxation,  we  must  study  the 
sources  of  our  wealth  and  the  means  whereby  this 
wealth  may  be  saved  and  increased  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many. 

•There  is  great  hope  in  the  growing  ideals  and 
the  clearing  outlines  of  the  great  policies  of  State 
and  National  conservation.  I3y  saving  the  common 
Avealth  for  all  our  people  and  by  wiping  out  the 
great  special  privileges  in  land  and  other  natural 
resources,  by  breaking  down  the  extortions  of  mon- 
nopoly  and  by  regulation  of  our  public  utilities,  we 
shall  make  this  country  better  for  the  average  man 
and  no  worse  for  any  man. 


The  Low  Tones  of  a  Church  Organ,  a 
Friendly  Voice  and  a  Cloud  of 
Witnesses 


I  went  early  to  church  that  Sunday  morning.  "Why 
is  it,"  I  thought,  "that  people,  as  a  rule,  are  so  irregu- 
lar about  attending  church  services?"  There  are 
always  a  few  whom  one  always  can  expect  to  see,  but 
the  majority  are  the  ones  who  come  one  Sunday  and 
stay  away  two.  Then,  too,  supposing  your  own  church 
is  closed  for  a  time,  and  you  visit  other  churches, 
how  many  familiar  faces  will  you  see? 

I  was  thinking  of  these  things,  and  in  the  quiet 
atmosphere  of  the  place,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  soft 
tones  of  the  organ,  I  fell  into  a  deep  reverie. 

Presently  I  perceived  a  group  before  me.  They  did 
not  appear  like  ordinary  worshipers,  yet  there  they 
were,  unmistakably  human  forms,  yet  how  different 
the  impression  they  made  upon  the  beholder.  No, 
these  were  not  people  who  had  just  come  from  tlieir 
homes,  with  the  air  still  about  them  of  having  hurried 
from  their  morning  meal  and  into  their  Sunday  attire, 
without  having  yet  recovered  their  breath  and  settled 
down  into  the  attitude  of  worship. 

No,  these  people,  whoever  they  were,  had  the  "at 
home"  bearing,  as  if  they  had  been  there  always.  One 
of  them  approached  me  and  I  ventured  to  inquire  if 


they  were  strangers.  "O  no,"  said  he,  smiling,  "but 
we  are  not  visible  to  the  majority  of  people,  although 
they  feel  our  presence  and  know  it  not.  You  are  just 
now  in  that  state  of  passive  repose  in  which  we  may 
1)6  visible  to  you. 

"We  are  materialised  thoughts,  and  we  always  dwell 
in  this  sacred  edifice,  with  others  of  our  kind,  to  help 
the  people  who  come  here.  Sunday  after  Sunday  and 
year  after  year,  from  yonder  pulpit  issue  words  of 
life,  of  peace  and  consolation,  to  the  listening  congre- 
gations. Sometimes  the  people  wlio  come  here  are  dis- 
posed to  differ  with  the  speaker,  and  criticise  some 
doctrine,  whereas,  if  they  would  but  listen  with  the 
inward  ear,  we  could  be  of  great  service  to  them.  We 
could  bring  them  nearer  to  what  constitutes  the  things 
worth  while.  There  (pointing  to  a  beautiful  woman 
who  was  kneeling  with  hands  resting  lovingly  on  the 
head  of  a  poor  sorrowful  old  lady),  is  Love.  The  idea 
of  Love  has  been  expressed  here  so  many  times  that 
it  has  become  this  angelic  Presence,  always  here,  ready 
to  serve. 

"That  one  with  face  upturned  and  such  a  divine 
expression,  is  Worship.  The  one  over  yonder,  with 
the  humble  but  gracious  demeanor,  is  Service.  And 
Harmony,  with  the  beautiful  robe  of  such  colors  as 
mortals  seldom  see ;  Joy  ?  Yes,  surely  Joy  is  here. 
Do  you  not  see  her  without  any  aid  from  me?" 

"Yes,"  in  answer  to  a  question  from  me,  "If  the 
people  would  but  come  here,  even  though  accustomed 
to  a  different  service,  they  would  find  their  souls  fed 
and  themselves  possessed  of  better  and  higher  aspira- 
tions, not  alone  by  the  words  of  the  sermon,  nor  by 
the  sacred  music  in  itself,  but  by  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  place,  which,  as  you  see,  is  composed  of  a 
'Cloud  of  Witnesses!' 

"Then,  too,"  continued  he,  "besides  our  own  com- 
pany, we  have  with  us  many  others,  those  who,  in  the 
years  gone  by,  have  been  accustomed  to  worship  here, 
and  have  since  passed  from  the  sight  of  you  mortals. 
Do  you  know,  my  friend,  that  your  own  beloved 
mother  is  often  here,  communing  with  the  Infinite 
in  company  with  the  friends  she  once  knew  in  the 
dear  familiar  place?  "Think  you  any  man  can  meas- 
ure the  blessing  one  receives  from  such  contact?  You 
are  aware  of  the  joy  and  encouragment  one  often  re- 
ceives at  the  touch  of  a  friendly  human  hand ;  how 
much  more  potent  is  the  uplifting  influence  of  a  spirit- 
ual handclasp !" 

The  choir  arose  to  sing  the  opening  hymn,  and  as  I 
became  aware  of  familiar  faces  about  me,  my  com- 
panion faded  from  my  view,  and  with  him,  those  oth- 
ers. M.  E.  H. 


The  Aim  of  Art  is  to  increase  the  happiness  of  men, 
by  giving  them  beauty  and  interest  of  incident  to 
amuse  their  leisure,  and  prevent  them  wearying  even 
of  rest,  and  by  giving  them  hope  and  bodily  pleasure 
in  their  work;  or,  shortly,  to  make  man's  work  happy 
and  his  rest  fruitful.  Consequently,  genuine  art  is  an 
unmixed  blessing  to  the  race  of  man. — William  Morris. 


Those  the  world  has  pushed  ahead 
Thought  they  pulled  the  world  they  led. 
They  were  either  fast  or  slow 
As  the  world  would  have  them  go: 
But  they  never  seemed  to  know 
That  hehind  them  came  the  force 
That  controlled  their  speed  and  course. 
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The  Tower  Hill  Encampment  (21st  Season) 
and  Summer  School  (22nd  Session)  for  1911 

THE  ENCAMPMENT 
will  open  July  1  for  guests,  and  continue  open  until  September 
20.   For  terms  and  particulars  concerning  cottages,  rooms  in 
long-houses  and  dining-room  privileges,  apply  to  Mrs.  Edith 
Lackersteen,  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago.  * 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
will  begin  Sunday,  July  16,  and  continue  four  weeks,  closing 
Sunday,  August  13.  In  answer  to  the  desire  for  and  need  of 
University  credits  on  the  part  of  many  teachers,  the  following 
arrangement  will  interest  prospective  attendants  at  the  Summer 
School. 

The  Exaniiiier's  ofTiee  will  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  refer  any 
students  who  desire  advanced  standing  upon  tlieir  coiirses  to 
the  representatives  of  tiie  departments  concerned.  The  stu- 
dents should  call  at  this  office  for  a  card  of  such  reference 
and  then  should  present  the  matter  to  the  officer  to  whom  ref- 
erence is  given,  to  wdiicli  officer  the  students  should  make 
full  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done,  ft  would 
help  very  much  in  securing  the  credit  deserved  if  the  appli- 
cant could  be  furnished  by  you  with  a  somewhat  specific 
statement  of  the  nature  of  the  course  and  the  time  sjient 
upon  it  in  weeks  and  hours. 

Examiner's  Offiice,  University  of  Chicago. 

If  any  student  presents  himself  with  a  claim  for  credit 
based  on  work  done  there,  his  case  will  be  considered  on  the 
jnerits,  and  if  it  appears  that  he  is  entitled  to  credit,  it  will 
he  given.  We  cannot  promise  credit  in  advance  of  the  in- 
dividual case,  however. 

E.  A.  Birge,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Jones  will  give  the  first  year's  work  in  the  SevEn  Ye.\rs'  Course  in 
the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion, — Beginnings,  Myth  and  Science. 

Mrs.  Cora  Stanton  Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  will  give  a  course  of  lessons 
for  those  who  desire  to  increase  their  understanding  of  music  as  a  part  of 
general  culture  rather  than  technical  education  in  the  practice  of  any  of  its 
forms.  This  course  will  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures,  illustrated  with  piano, 
violin  and  voice. 

Other  Courses  available  if  called  for: 

A  Sociological  Study  of  the  Bible  by  Louis  WJiHis  in  six  lectures. 
Prophets  of  Modern  Literature,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  six  lectures. 

(See  syllabus  of  the  University  of  Chicago.) 
Fuller  outlines  will  be  published  in  due  time. 
The  Sixth  Annual  Woman's  Congress  will  occupy  the  last  three  days 
of  the  Summer  School,  August  IL  12  and  13. 

Tower  Hill  is  reached  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad, 
Prairie  du  Chien  Division,  and  is  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Madison. 

Railroad  fare  from  Chicago,  $3.3.^.  For  further  particulars  concerning  the 
Summer  School  inquire  of, 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 
.Abraliam  TJncoln  Centre.  Chicago. 
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THE  FIELD 

'Tlie  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion.' 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 


The  Congress  of  Liberal  PvEliqion, 
the  program  of  which  was  recently 
printed  in  Unity,  was  held  in  New 
York  City  last  week.  It  is  reported  as 
follows:  "A  decided  success;  admirable 
addresses  on  large  topics;  a  fine  spirit 
through  and  through  it  all."  At  the 
final  session  t\Velve  denominations  were 
unofficially  reported  in  five-minute 
speeches  of  good-will.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  papers  and  proceedings  will  be  pub- 
lished. 

The  League  of  Heligious  Fellow- 
ship. Tlie  annual  meeting  of  this  or- 
ganization wil  be  held  at  Sinai  Temple, 
Indiana  Avenue  and  Twenty-first  Street, 
:\Iondav,  May  1.5,  1911,  at  11:00  a.  m. 
:Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peattie  will  read  a  paper 
on  the  Special  Function  of  the  Chureh. 
Mrs.  Celia  Parker  Woolley  will  open  the 
discussion.  Luncheon  will  be  served  for 
thirty-five  cents. 

WESTERN  UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE 


'     FIKTY-MNTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


(To  Ic  held  in  All  Souls  Unitarian 
Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Alabama  fft., 
near  Fiflcrnlh,  May  IG,  17,  18,  1911.) 

Programme. 
Monday,  May  15. 
4  :00  p.  m.  Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors. 
!:?,()  p.m.  Conference  Sermon,  Rev.  Fred 

V.  Hawley,  Chicago. 
9  :00  p.  m.  Reception  to  visiting  ministers 
by  the  Indiana  Harvard  Club  at  the 
University  Club. 

Tuesday,  May  1(5. 
9  :00  a.  m.  Meeting  of  Missionary  Council. 
t  A  lliance  Day. 

10:00  a.m.  Alliance  Conference,  Miss 
Fanny  Field,  Director  for  Ohio, 
pre.siiding. 

Topic,  "How  can  we  best  use  the  power 
generated  by  the  Alliance? 

Discussion  opened  by  Mrs.  Tarkington 
Baker,  Indianapolis. 

General  Discussion. 
1:00  p.m.  Alliance  Lunchaon,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert S.   Fletcher,   Indianapolis,  pre- 
siding; 


Greetings  from  Visitors. 
2:30  p.m.  Program  Meeting,  Mrs.  Emma 

N.  Delano,  Chicago,  presiding. 
Alliance  Hymn. 
Invocation,  Rev.  E.  C.  Smith. 
Words    of    Welcome,    :Mrs.    F.  S.  C. 

Wicks. 

Greetings  of  the  National  Alliance, 
Miss  Emma  C.  Low,  President  Na- 
tional Alliance. 

Address,  "Alliance  Conditions  and  Op- 
portunities," Mrs.  Mary  B.  Davis, 
New  York. 

Discussion. 

Benediction. 
():00p.  in.  ^linisters'  luncheon. 
8:00p.m.  Platform  fleeting. 

"The  Pulpit  and  Social  Endeavor," 
Rev.  ^Maxwell  Savage,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"The  Demand  of  the  Laboring  Man," 
Rev   Rowena  Morse,  Chicago. 

"Breaking  Down  the  Barriers,"  Rev. 
Arthur  L.  Weatherly,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Wednesday,  May  17. 
9:30a.m.  Business  Session. 

Address  of  Welcome. 

President's  Address. 

Written  reports  by  State  Secretaries 
(five  minutes  each). 
Micliigan — Rev.  Burton  A.  Hills. 
Illinois— Rev.  Fred  V.  Hawley. 
Minnesota— Rev.  George  R.  Gebaiier. 
Iowa — Rev.  Eleanor  E.  Gordon. 
Missouri  Valley — Rev.  J.  H.  Jones. 

Report  of  Treasurer^  Mv.  Clement  K. 
Pittman. 

Repoi-t  of  Secretary,  Rev.  Ernest  C. 
Smith. 

Ollering  of  Resolutions. 
1:00  p.m.  Luncheon  in  the  Church  Din- 
ing Room. 
2:30  p.m.  "Religious  Education." 

"Some  Ideals,"  Rev.  Eugene  R.  Ship- 
pen,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"Some  Discoveries,"  -Rev.  Robert  S. 
Loring,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

"The  Value  of  the  Story  in  Religious 
Education,"  Miss  Edith  D.  Waches- 
tetter,  Indianapolis. 

Discussion. 

Devotional    Service,    Rev.    Percy  'M. 

Dawson,  Ann  Arbor,  ^Mich. 
8:00p.m.  Platform  Meeting. 
"Special  Type.s  of  our  Work." 
"A  Mission  Church   and  Its  Work," 

Rev.  Troward  11.  Marshall.  Dayton, 

Ohio. 


"A  College  Town  Church  and  Its 
Work,"  Rev.  Albert  R.  Vail,  Urbana, 
111. 

"A  Well-established  City  Church  and 
Its  Work,"  Rev.  Mi  not  O.  Simons, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Thursday,  May  18. 
9:30  a.  m.  Business  Session. 

Discussion  and  Votes  on  I'vcsolutions. 
Election  of  Ollicers. 
2:30p.m.  Automobile    trips    about  the 
city. 

0:30p.m.  Banquet. 

Toast  master,    Plon.    Hugh  McKennan 

Landon. 
Speakers : 

Rev.  J.  H.  Mueller. 
Rev.  :Manfred  Lilliefors,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  iNIitehell  D.  Follansbee. 
Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  D.  D. 

INVITATION. 

All  Souls  Church  of  Indianapolis  in- 
vites the  delegates  to  the  Fifty-ninth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Western  Unitarian 
Conference  to  be  its  guests  during  the 
Conference  sessions.  Acceptances  of  this 
invitation  stating  probable  time  of  ar- 
rival and  departure  should  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Fletcher,  27  West  St.  Joe 
St.,  so  as  to  reach  her  not  later  than 
May  9.  A  card  will  then  be  sent  to  each, 
guest  giving  name  of  host  with  direc- 
tions how  to  reach  the  house  on  arrival 
in  Indianapolis. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

All  Souls  Church  is  on  Alabama  St., 
near  15th.  Take  Alabama  St.  car.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hospitality  Committee  will 
be  at  the  church  on  Monday  afternoon 
and  at  each  session  of  the  Conference. 

The  Alliance  Luncheon  to  be  served  at 
the  church  on  Tuesday  is  open  to  all 
menibeis  of  the  Conference,  men  as  well 
as  women.  Tickets  are  fiftv  cents  each. 
All  desiring  to  attend  should  notifv  Mrs. 
Ileteher  not  later  than  May  12.  ' 

The  luncheon  at  the  church  on  Wed- 
nesday is  given  for  the  delegates  by  the 
ladies  of  All  Souls  Church. 

The  tickets  for  the  Ministers'  Supper 
are  fifty  cents  each.  Notice  of  inten- 
tion to  attend  should  be  sent  to  Rev. 
F.  S.  C.  ■Wicks,  2041  Talbott  Ave.,  not 
later  than  May  12. 

The  banquet  will  be  liold  in  the  din- 
ing room  of  the  church.  The  tickets  are 
$1.00  eacli  and  may  be  secured  after  ar- 
lival  at  Indianapolis,  though  advance 
notice  of  intention  to  attend  is  desired. 
Such  notice  may  be  given  to  Mrs. 
Fletcher  when  accepting  the  iiospitality 
oll'ered  by  the  church. 

MEMItER.SHIP  IN  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Any  person  may  become  a  Life  ilem- 
her  of  this  Conference  by  the  payment 
of  twenty-five  dollars  in  one  sum,  or  an 
An«ual  Member  by  the  payment  of  one 
dollar. 

Delegate  Membership  is  acquired  by 
certificate  of  appointment  by  any  re- 
ligious society  or  organization  that  shall 
have,  during  the  previous  year,  con- 
tributed not  less  than  ten  dollars  to  the 
Conference.  Such  society  or  organiza- 
tion may  be  so  represented  by  three  gen- 
eral delegates,  and  one  additional  dele- 
gate for  every  thirty  families.  These 
delegates,  together  with  all  the  officers 
of  the  Conference,  and  of  the  State  Con- 
ference within  its  limits,  and  all  mis- 
sionaries at  work  within  its  limits,  alone 
have  the  right  to  vote. 
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The  DREXEL  LAUNDRY 

3909  Langley  Avenue,  Chicago 
TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  642 

BEST  POSSIBLE  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


Sample  copies  of  UNITY 
sent  anywhere  upon 
application.  Subscription 
price  $2.00  per  year. 

WRIGHT  &  COMPANV 

STEAM  COAL  '^^"^^^'^ 

Telephone  Yards  siss 

Main  Office  and  Storage  Yard* 

1047  W.  Thirtw-Fifth  St.  -  CHICi8l» 


FOR 

ICE  CREAM 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness 
and  Purity  telephone  Oakland  290 

Frozen  Arts 

743  East  43rd  St. 


DRUGS 

C.  R.  WALGREEN  &  CO. 


COMPLETE  STOCK 
BEST  QUALITY 


Successors  to  W.  G.  Valentine 
3900  Cottage  GrOYe  Ave. 


I 


deal  Cream 


Prepared  by 


for  Cbapped  and 
Roudb  Shin 

WILLIAM  f.  DATZ,  CEo'/s?"*^ 

N.  E.  Cor.  39th  St.  and  Vincent  ^  Ave. 


Are  You 
Particular 

•      o  « 

The  most  important 
article  of  food  is  milk. 
The  most  Impoitant 
question  is  its  purity. 


To  o 


mucti  care 


-^cannot  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the 
milkman  who  is  to 

 y 


\  Supreme  \ 
\         Jor         \    supply  the  »amil 
\  Quality\  with  milk. 

For  over  half  a  century  we  have  given 
the  production,  preparation  and  distribution 
of  milk  the  most  careful  study. 

Our  wagons  pass  your  door  every  day. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co, 

Tel.  Genual  4209         42  E.  Madison  St. 


Chicago  :  Evanston  :  Oak  Park  :  Maywood 

Phones  at       dirancli  Offtcei 


Bowman  Dairy  GDm]>any 

^ilk  bottled  7r>  Couyytry 
"Milk '  Cream  •  Butter  -  Buttermilk 
Do  our  wagons  serve  you? 
^5^1iy  not  have  tke  fce^  ? 

4l2i"^229' State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  division  ofiSces. 


WANZER'S  GERM-NO  MILK 

COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE,  but  we  spare 
no  expense  to  have  it 
delivered  to  you  PURE 

In  the  Milking,  Bottling,  and  the  feeding  of  Cows,  we  are  particular. 
You  get  Rich,  PURE  MILK,  in  a  thoroughly 
sterilized  bottle. 

SIDNEY  WAINZER  &  SONS 

19-21    E.  30th  St.  6313-9315  Kimbark  Ave 

Phones,  Douglas  817  and  Hyde  Park  207 


illllllllilillllllillllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllliilllililllillli 

Our  No.  35 

Rolled   Edge  AutomaHc  Lift  While 


A  handsome,  finely  finished  machine,  fur- 
nTslied  with  Rolled  Edge  Renaissance  d( 
sign  woodwork,  in  quarter-sawed  golden 
oak,  fitted  with  automatic  Ihft,  nickel 
plated  hand-wheel,  beautiful  hanging  center 
panel,  three  drawers  at  each  end  of  table, 
ball  bearings,  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
latest  style  steel  attachments. 


Repairs  and  Parts  for  All  Machines. 


Machines  Taken  in  Exchange. 


White  Sewing  Macliine  Company 

GEO.  E  CAUGHEY,  Manager. 

TELEPHONE  CENTRAL  480.       105  Wabash  Avcnuc,  Chicago 

illlllllllllH^^^^ 


ToiDcr  Hill.  Ulisconsin 

SUMMER  ENCAMPMENT,  1911 
Open  July  1 — September  20 
SUMMER  SCHOOL,  JULY  16— AUG.  13 

A  place  for  quiet  rest,  study  and  simple  living.  Early 
application  should  be  made  for  cottages. 

RAILROAD  STATION,  Helena,  32  miles  west  of  Madison. 
Prairie  du  Chien  Division  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad. 

POST  OFFICE,  Tower  Hill,  Wisconsin. 
For  fuller  particulars  see  UNITY  for  May  11,  pages  163 
and  172,  and  page  188  of  this  issue. 
For  further  informatjon  address 

MRS.  EDITH  LACKERSTEEN, 
Abraham   Lincoln  Centre, 
Chicago. 
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Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

COLLEGE  COURSES  leatl  to  Bachelor's  De- 
gree.  HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES  for 
Teachers.  SEMINARY  (new  building)  ad- 
mits to  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges. 
MUSIC,  directed  bv  Emil  Liehling;  diploma. 
ART,  ELOCUTION,  GYMNASTICS  and 
ATHLETICS.  Location  combines  advan- 
tages of  city  and  country. 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Sabin,  President. 


PHONE  OAKLAND  1165. 

D.M.Stewart&Co. 

Distilled   Water  Ice 
Wisconsin  Lake 

4314  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


BOOKS 


By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 
On  the  Firing  Line  in  the  Battle  for 
Sobriety.    Boards   50 

Nuggets  from  a  Welsh  Mine.  Cloth, 

net    1-00 

A  treasure-house  of  many  precious 
nuggets. — The  Outlook. 

Seven    Great    Religious  Teachers: 

I,  Moses;  II,  Zoroaster;  III,  Con- 
fucius; IV,  Buddha;  V,  Socrates; 
VI,  Jesus;  VII,  Mohammed.  The 
seven  pamphlets  in  a  neat  case, 
net   75 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 
Chicago 

Tel.  Douglas  3882.  Est.  1873 

Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 
PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 
Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery,  Hardware 
3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago 


CREAMERIES : 
Beecher,  III. 
0  r  1  a  n  d,  111. 

Goodings,  Grove,  111. 

Dowd  Pure  Milk  CO. 

4326-34  WABASH  AVE. 
Phone  Oakland  474 
Milk  and  Cream  of  the  highest  grade 
bott'M  in  the  Country. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Clean- 
liness and  Effi- 
cient Delivery. 


THE  ATTENTION  of  the  business  men  and 
residents  of  this  section  is  especially  invited  to 
the  strong  directorate,  eflScient  management  and 
convenient  location  of  the 

DREXEL 
STATE  BANK 

OF  CHICAGO 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 
Resources  over  $2,500,000.00 

DIRECTORS 
Ralph  Van  Vechten,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Vice- 
Pres.  Continental  &  Com'l  Natl.  Bank,  Chicago 
L.  M.  Smith,  L.  M.  Smith  &  Bro.,  Real  Estate 
M.  S.  Rosenwald,  Rosenwald  &  Weil,  Mfrs  of 
Clothing 
Edw.  D.  Stevens,  Capitalist 
C.  J.  Weiser,  Pres.  Winneshiek  County  State 
Bank,  Decorah,  Iowa 
Frederick  H.  Wickett,  Attorney 
A.  G.  Becker,  A.  G.  Becker  &  Co.,  Bankers 
John  A.  Ganger,  President  John  A.  Ganger  &  Co. 
OFFICERS 

M.  B.  Cottrell,  Pres.    Edw.  D.  Stevens,  Vice-Prea. 
R.  J.  Neal,  Cashier 

AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  BANK  FOR 
SOUTHSIDERS 

Your  Account  Invited 


GREGG 
SHORTHAND 

is  easy  to  learn.  It  combines  speed  and  legibility  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  system. 

Qualify  for  paying-  employment.  Ouj  shorthand  training  is  the  best. 
Thousands  of  successful  graduates  recommend  our  methods. 

Let  us  send  you  handsome  prospectus,  free  of  charge,  giving  par- 
ticulars about  the  greatest  shorthand  school  in  the  world. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

151  WABASH  AVENUE. 


1902  ONE  WAGON  1908  12  WAGONS 

Our  Plant  is  the  Best  Equipped  on  the  South  Side 

We  are  patronized  by  thoae  who  desire  and  appreciate  an  excellent  quality  of  Laundry  Work 

PROMPT  SERVICE  OUR  MOTTO 

BISSELL  LAUNDRY 

231-233-235  39th  Street  Telephone  Douglas  1003 


John  I.  Oswald,  President  and  Treasurer  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice  Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 
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Mercantile  life  has  come  to  be  in  America  a  gentleman's 
employment.  Who  can  help  seeing  that  it  only  involves  a 
question  of  time  for  mechanical  occupations  to  receive  the 
same  recognition?  Who  can  go  into  a  machine-shop  of  the 
present  day  without  thinking  how  much  more  of  intellect 
dwells  in  those  wheels  and  bands  than  in  the  majority,  not 
merely  of  counting  rooms,  but  even  of  court-rooms  and 
pulpits?  — Thomas   Wenttcoith  Higginson. 


Bible  with  a  readier  appreciation  of  what  literary  criticism 
and  acknowledged  rest  arch  could  do  to  add  light  to  its  text 
and  freshness  to  its  interpretation. 

Let  there  be  more  such  citizen-doctors  and  reHgious 
practitioners. 


Governor  Wilson  of  New  Jersey  promises  to  dis- 
turb the  complacency  of  this  "wet"  State,  one  of  the 
three  States  in  the  Union  that  has  no  provision  for 
Local  Option.  He  has  declared  himself  a  thorough 
believer  in  local  self-government.  He  says :  "Every 
social  unit  should  have  the  right  to  control  the  mat- 
ter of  the  regulation  or  the  withholding  of  license*;." 


The  Continent  for  Alay  11  has  a  timely  discussion 
of  the  country  preacher  and  his  tasks.  We  heartily 
sympathize  with  our  neighbor  in  its  protest  against  the 
tendency  to  disparage  the  country  church  and  its 
pastor.    It  is  quite  right  when  it  says : 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  hard  as  to  win  over  a  group  of 
opinionated  "corner-store"  skeptics,  and  if  one  wishes  to  be 
of  civic  service  nothing  is  more  important  than  to  beat  back 
the  assault  of  the  corruptionists  of  the  rural  electorate.  .  .  . 

The  very  biggest  social  need  of  this  era  is  the  re-inspiriting 
of  the  life  of  the  country-side  that  it  shall  not  cease  to  serve 
as  an  adequate  counterbalance  to  the  headlong  rush  of  the 
city.  .  .  . 

Any  young  man  of  the  first  order  of  talents  who  will  de- 
vote his  whole  life  to  a  country  parish  will  achieve  more  in 
immediate  personal  effect  on  his  surroundings,  will  reach 
farther  in  the  lives  of  the  young  people  he  molds,  and  will 
almost  certainly  continue  longer  in  active  pastoral  service 
than  any  young  minister  of  equal  talent  who  chooses  the  city. 


Unity  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  to  its 
readers  in  this  issue  the  timely  appreciation  of  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  from  the 'pen  of  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  the  one  man  still  in  the  strain  of  life  most 
competent  to  speak  the  word.  Surely  the  w6rld  is 
more  lonely  since  this  valiant  "Colonel  in  the  Army 
of  the  Lord"  has  gone  hence.  How  brave  and  yet 
how  gentle !  How  heroic,  and  yet  his  valor  was  ever 
touched  with  humor.  A  sweet,  strong,  militant, 
peaceful  man  was  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
In  his  going  hence  Unity  has  lost  a  constant  reader, 
an  unflagging  supporter,  one  who  to  the  very  end  sigr 
nailed  from  time  to  time  his  love  and  his  cheer.  How 
the  ranks  have  thinned!  When  Julia  Ward  Howe 
went,  men  said  "Colonel  Higginson  alone  remains." 
Now  that  Higginson  has  gone  we  still  remember  that 
^  Frank*  Sanborn  is  left,  and  there  are  more,  there  must 
be  successors  to  these,  though  with  eyes  dimmed  with 
the  mist  of  sadness  we  may  not  se  them. 


Chicago  mourns  the  loss  of  another  good  physician, 
Dr.  Isaac  Dan  forth.  A  conspicuous  teacher  and  prac- 
titioner in  the  realm  of  medicine,  a  progressive  and 
public-spirited  man,  he  was  marked  in  no  one  way 
more  than  that  his  profession  as  a  physician  aug- 
mented rather  than  interfered  with  his  service  as  a 
citizen.  He  was  a  man  of  large  practice  who  had 
time  for  Church,  a  man  of  scientific  training  who  loved 
Bible  studies,  a  pillar  in  the  Methodist  Church  as 
well  as  an  authority  in  the  hospital.  The  North- 
western Christian  Advocate  says  of  him : 

Like  the  true  scientifit  he  was,  he  was  not  afraid  to  approach 
religion  from  its  scientific  side.  Few  laymen  were  so  familiar 
with  the  results  of  biblical  science,  and  none  ever  stndied  the 


The  managers  of  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  have 
been  much  bothered  with  their  classification,  as  the 
scheme  involved  an  exhibit  on  the  part  of  the  "Set- 
tlements" and  another  on  the  part  of  the  Churches, 
with  still  other  exhibits  of  Libraries,  Playgrounds,  etc., 
etc."  But  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  draw  the 
line,  particular^  ^between  the  exhibits  of  "Settle- 
ments" and  "Churches."  This  difficulty  is  as  it  should 
be.  There  is  no  line.  There  ought  to  be  no  attempt 
to  dififerentiate.  The  Churches  and  the  Settlements 
over-lap,  inter-lock,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more 
interchangeable.  The  churches  of  Chicago  are  be- 
coming places  devoted  to  uplifting  activities,  points 
from  which  radiate  helpful  streams  and  helpful 
springs,  and  the  Settlements  are  becoming  more  and 
more  points  where  high  purposes,  spiritual  emotions 
and  ethical  quickenings  are  generated.  They  are  all 
social  centers  planted  in  the  ethical  and  spiritual  na- 
tures and  needs  of  men,  and  any  attempt,  however  be- 
nignant, to  keep  them  apart,  will  prove  unavailing. 
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"The  Next  Step"  is  the  general  theme  that  will  en- 
gage the  discussion  of  the  Free  Religious  Association 
at  its  forty-fourth  annual  Convention  in  Boston,  May 
25,  26.  No  meeting  held  in  the  city  during  the  an- 
niversary week  will  represent  more  intellectual  nobil- 
ity or  higher  spiritual  advancement  in  its  past  history 
or  present  ^prospects  than  this  association.  The  pro- 
gram is  before  us  and  promises  the  usual  high  think- 
ino-  on  these  themes.    -In  the  list  of  officers  that  ac- 

o 

companies  this  program  the  names  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  Samuel  Water  Foss  are  starred,  which  is 
interpreted  in  the  foot-note  as  "deceased."  And  now 
since  the  printer  issued  the  sheet,  the  venerable  and 
sole  survivor  on  the  roll  of  officers  of  the  Old  Guard 
who  were  present  to  answer  to  their  names  forty-four 
years  ago,  has  been  translated.  Hesitate  as  we  will 
the  truth  must  be  admitted,  the  Free  Religious  Asso- 
ciation is  not  in  its  personnel  or  in  point  of  obvious 
work  and  opportunity  what  it  once  was.  But  it  is 
only  the  visionless  or  the  cowardly  that  will  argue  that 
its  work  is  done.  The  point  of  attack  has  changed. 
The  field  of  its  opportunity  has  widened.  Perhaps  the 
difificulties  of  organization  have  increased,  but  the 
need  of  organized  activities  along  synthetic  lines  in 
religion  is  as  great  as  it  ever  was.  The  very  triumphs 
of  the  free  religious  spirit,  the  acceptance  of  its  fun- 
damental contentions,  point  decidedly  towards  "The 
Next  Step."  The  Federation  of  Religious  Liberals, 
which  recently  held  its  third  successful  meeting  in 
New  York,  the  Congress  of  Religion  with  headquar- 
ters in  Chicago,  born  out  of  the  loins  of  the  great  Par- 
liament of  Religions  of  1893  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  and  the  only  organization  of  the  three  that 
has  persistently  maintained  a  weekly  organ  through- 
out its  eighteen  years  of  life,  in  their  spirit,  their  di- 
rect aim  and  largely  in  their  personnel,  are  identical. 
Obviously  "The  Next  Step"  requires  a  recognition 
of  this  identity  of  aim  and  constituency.  "Combina- 
tion" is  the  word  in  business;  "fusion"  is  the  word  in 
the  cause  of  reform ;  and  some  sort  of"togetherness,'" 
some  high  combination  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  is 
obviously  in  the  line  of  the  "next  step,"  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  there  will  be  wisdom  and  right  spirit 
enough  developed  in  Boston  next  week  to  take  a  de- 
cisive "next  step." 


It  is  a  long  time  since  Chicago  has  been  stirred  with 
as  high  a  purpose  and  as  noble  a  civic  enthusia.sm  as 
that  witnessed  in  these  days  in  the  interests  of  the 
"Child  Welfare  Exhibit."  The  great  Coliseum  build- 
ing was  never  so  crowded  with  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,  as  it  was  on 
Thursday  evening.  May  11th,  at  the  opening  exer- 
cises.   The  great  hall  was  filled  to  every  corner  with 
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chairs,  with  every  chair  occupied,  and  all  the  inter- 
vening spaces  where  standing  room  was  tolerated  were 
crowded.  Hundreds  of  children  from  the  High 
Schools  of  Chicago  gave  a  musical  program  and  the 
opening  words  were  spoken  by  Sherman  C.  Kingsley, 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Presiding 
Officer,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  and  Judge  Julian  Mack. 
Wise  and  eloquent  words  were  spoken,  but  the  voices 
of  all  the  speakers  except  that  of  Julian  Mack  were 
promptly  lost  in  the  hum  of  the  multitude  and  in  the 
vast  spaces  that  reached  out  at  every  hand.  Judge 
Mack  was  more  successful  by  strenuous  effort,  but 
the  labor  of  his  speech  necessitated  brief  and  inade- 
quate utterance.  But  what  was  lost  to  the  ear  was 
made  up  to  the  eye,  for  the  barren,  barn-like  space  so 
associated  with  dairy,  automobile,  horse  and  politi- 
cal "shows,"  was  made  beautiful  by  improvised  arches, 
beams  and  draperies.  As  yet,  on  account  of  the  splen- 
did crush  of  humanity,  there  has  been  little  oppor- 
tunity for  deliberate  study  of  the  various  exhibits, 
graphic  and  living,  of  what  is  being  done  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  for  the  child.  Humanity  at  its  best, 
happy  children,  benignant  women  and  devoted  men, 
have  filled  the  building  from  early  morning  until  late 
at  evening  for  the  first  three  days.  A  representative  of 
Unity  has  crowded  in  with  pencil  and  paper  in  pocket, 
but  there  has  been  no  opportunity  and  less  disposition 
to  take  note  of  details.  The  inspiration  was  in  the 
throng,  the  lesson  w^as  in  the  occasion.  Later  along, 
perhaps,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  our  readers  some 
concrete  information  concerning  this  "show."  At 
present  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  "little  child," 
of  whom  Jesus  said,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,"  has  been  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  Chicago 
multitude,  and  the  hearts  of  those  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  today  are  moved  as  were  the  hearts 
of  those  v^'ho  thronged  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
lilee  long  ago. 


Rebecca  Rice 


That  was  a  tender  and  beautiful  occasion  which 
gathered  together  a  few  of  the  innermost  circle  of 
friends  to  speak  their  memorial  tributes  to  Rebecca 
Rice.  No  place  could  have  lieen  more  fitting  to  hold 
such  a  service  than  the  Audience  Room  of  the  new 
and  beautiful  building  erected  for  the  University 
School  for  Girls  on  the  North  Side,  a  school  that  has 
inherited  the  traditions  of  the  once  popular  and 
flourishing  school  for  girls  conducted  by  Rebecca  Rice, 
and  it  was  given  to  Miss  Rice  to  impart  to  this  suc- 
cessor the  initiative  impulse  of  her  benignant  person- 
nlitv.  Miss  Rice  belongs  to  the  heroic  age  of  Chi- 
c-oo.    Tier  work  was  closely  interwoven  with  the 
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work  of  Robert  Collyer,  Professor  Swing,  and  the 
great  Unity  Church  that  rose  out  of  the  ashes  and 
spiritualized  and  glorified  the  "Great  Fire." 

Miss  Anna  Haire,  the  present  head  of  the  University 
School,  presided.  The  pupils  and  teachers  rendered 
fitting  music.  Mrs.  M.  H.  Wilmarth,  Mrs.  Otto  Matz, 
a  representative  of  the  Alternate  Club,  the  venerable 
Mr.  E.  W.  Blatchford,  and  the  senior  Editor  of  Unity 
spoke  words  of  love  and  appreciation  born  out  of  inti- 
mate acquaintance  and  tenderest  sympathy. 

Rebecca  Rice  was  an  accomplished  lady.  Her  mind 
was  enriched  by  careful  studies  at  home  and  abroad. 
She  was  a  successful,  thorough  teacher,  but  she  was 
more.  She  had  a  prophet's  soul,  a  reformer's  fiber, 
the  strength  of  a  radical  in  the  profound  sense  of  that 
word;  she  was  one  who  did  her  own  thinking,  one 
who  sought  the  advance  line,  one  who  did  picket-work 
in  the  army  of  progress.  She  was  a  courageous  spirit ; 
she  inoculated  her  pupils  with  the  love  of  things 
good  and  things  noble. 

Miss  Rice's  enthusiasm  was  kindled  by  coals  from 
the  Horace  Mann  altar,  and  it  was  fitting  and  beauti- 
ful that  her  last  days  should  be  spent  on  and  around 
the  Campus  of  her  beloved  Alma  Mater,  Antioch  Col- 
lege, in  which  she  believed  with  all  her  soul  and  to 
the  service  of  which  she  gave  her  last  measure  of  life. 

The  writer,  with  many  other  friends,  missed  her 
sadly  from  her  Chicago  haunts,  and  they  were  perhaps 
disposed  to  dwell  upon  the  pathos  of  the  sunset  hours 
that  had  been  so  full  of  radiance  and  aggressive 
strength. 

But  the  occasion  here  recorded  banished  such  re- 
flections and  changed  the  minor  into  major  tones  of 
love  and  memory.  The  Indian  summer  of  her  life 
had  a  glory  quite  its  own.  She  deserved  the  calm  and 
quiet  of  the  sunset  hour.  No  stone  wall  or  marble 
column  perpetuates  the  name  of  Rebecca  Rice  in  Chi- 
cago. But  she  needs  so  such  memorial.  Her  monu- 
ment is  reared  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  fhe  hundreds 
of  girls  whose  lives  she  touched  to  higher  issues. 

The  memorial  word  of  this  childless  woman  was 
spoken  in  Chicago  on  "Mothers'  Day"  and  this  was 
fitting,  for  she  was  a  spiritual  mother  to  many  and 
countless  daughters  remain  to  call  her  "blessed." 

"Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won  some 
victory  for  humanity,"  were  the  words  which  the 
great  Horace  Mann  spoke  to  his  last  graduating  class, 
and  the  words  are  inscribed  on  the  humble  shaft  on 
the  Antioch  Campus.  Rebecca  Rice  did  not  disap- 
point her  great  master.  She  had  won  the  right  to 
join  the  "choir  invisible,"  and  "poor  Antioch"  re- 
ceived a  new  endowment  in  her  death.  It  was  fit- 
ting that  she  should  pass  on  out  of  beautiful  Yellow 
Springs  and  that  Antioch  College  should  throw  its 
benignant  shadows  upon  her  coffin. 


THE  PULPIT 


Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Life- 
long Champion  of  Freedom 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead 


A  lifelong  champion  of  freedom,  political  freedom, 
religious  freedom,  industrial  freedom,  literary  inde- 
pendence, the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  the  equal 
rights  of  woman,  justice  to  every  race  and  every 
man,  such  pre-eminently  was  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.  At  the  dinner  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association,  during  the  convention  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  Boston  in  1899,  Colonel  Higginson  was 
the  principal  speaker;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  said  one  very  characteristic  and  signifi- 
cant thing.  That  was  a  time,  it  will  be  remembered, 
when  expressions  of  fondness  or  toleration  for  im- 
perialist procedures  were  fashionable  and  common ; 
and  all  such  expressions  jarred  upon  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson. "I  have  been  specially  struck,"  he  said, 
"by  the  force  and  clearness  of  the  speeches  made  in 
these  meetings.  But  I  noticed  the  absence  of  one 
word  which  in  my  student  days  was  always  present, 
always  in  the  air,  the  word  'freedom.'  In  this  morn- 
ing's discussion  of  the  relation  of  this  country  to 
other  countries  that  glorious  word  did  not  occur. 
I  pray  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  your  historical 
study  and  teachings,  to  think  deeply  of  this." 
He  stated  his  own  position  about  some  of  the  preva- 
lent policies,  and  added :  "I  dare  say  that  three- 
fourths  of  you  disagree  with  me  on  this  point ;  but  I 
have  stood  in  companies  where  nine-tenths  of  those 
present  were  on  the  other  side,  and  I  can  stand  it." 

Colonel  Higginson's  books  are  books  of  freedom; 
his  friends  were  friends  of  freedom.  He  gave  to  us 
in  1898  that  most  noble,  frank  and  fascinating  of 
autobiographies,  "Cheerful  Yesterdays ;"  and,  just  as 
he  asked  us  to  see  to  it  that  we  did  not  omit  the  word 
"freedom"  from  our  political  vocabularly,  there  came 
to  us  his  "Contemporarios,"  which  may  properly 
enough  be  considered  a  second  volume  of  the  autobi- 
ography. These  books  are  necessary  companions, 
each  supplementing  the  other.  In  his  "Yesterdays," 
Colonel  Higginson  pictures  the  scenes  and  the  events 
in  which  he  and  his  strong  contemporaries  acted  to- 
gether; in  his  "Contemporaries,"  he  paints  the  por- 
traits of  the  noble  men  and  women  who  helped  to 
make  his  yesterdays  brave  and  great,  and  therefore  in 
the  noblest  sense  cheerful.  The  two  books  together 
give  us  a  survey,  not  surpassed  in  insight  and  value  by 
any  other,  of  the  intellectual  an  dmoral  life  of  New 
England  and  America  during  the  last  two  generations. 
They  remind  us  of  the  high  credentials  of  this  brave 
spokesman  for  freedom,  by  bringing  before  us  as  they 
do  the  harder  and  more  trying  times  when  just  as 
calmly  and  as  firmly  he  "stood  in  companies  where 
nine-tenths  of  those  present  were  on  the  other  side." 
They  also  serve — and  we  confess  that  this  has  been 
to  us  their  greatest  service — to  make  us  think  anew 
of  the  immense  service,  both  as  a  man  of  letters  and 
a  man  of  action,  which  Colonel  Higginson  has  ren- 
dered America. 

Born  in  Cambridge,  in  1823,  Higginson  has  been 
emphatically  a  Cambridge  man  :  just  as  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale,  born  in  Boston  the  year  before,  has  been 
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emphatically  a  Boston  man.  Both  men  preached 
for  a  time  in  Worcester.  Before  going  to  Worces- 
ter, Higginson  lived  for  some  years  in  Newburyport, 
part  of  the  time  preaching  there ;  and  for  many  years 
he  lived  in  Newport.  But  we  regard  these  flights 
as  digressions.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  think  of  him 
as  really  at  home  in  any  of  these  places  or  anywhere 
outside  of  Cambridge,  where  he  v/as  born.  More 
than  any  other  of  our  literary  men,  save  Lowell 
alone,  more  than  Longfellow,  more  than  Holmes, 
who,  although  born  in  Cambridge,  is  always  to  our 
thought  as  much  a  Boston  man  as  Dr.  Hale,  is  Hig- 
ginson identified  with  Cambridge.  "To  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  Schoolmate  and  Fellow-Townsman," 
he  dedicated  his  little  volume  of  poems,  "The  After- 
noon Landscape."  Lowell,  his  Cambridge  fellow 
and  co-celebrant,  was  four  years  the  elder,  born  in 
1819,  the  same  year  as  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose 
"Reminiscences,"  traversing  so  much  of  the  same 
ground  and  touching  so  many  of  the  same  men  and 
women,  came  to  us  just  as  we  were  reading  "Cheer- 
ful Yesterdays"  and  "Contemporaries." 

Higginson  was  fittingly  the  orator  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Cambridge,  in 
1881  ;  as  Lowell  was  the  orator,  five  years  later,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  Harvard  College.  We 
have  somewhere  Lowell's  letter  to  Higginson,  tell- 
ing of  the  satisfaction '  and  delight  with  which  he 
had  read  in  London  the  latter's  Cambridge  oration. 
To  the  useful  volume,  by  various  hands,  upon  "Cam- 
bridge in  1896,"  Higginson  contributed  the  chapter 
on  "Life  in  Cambridge  Town,"  a  chapter  suggest- 
ing Lowell's  old  essay  (written  in  1854)  upon  "Cam- 
bridge Thirty  Years  A'go."  Referring  to  this  de- 
lightful essay,  Higginson  reminds  us  in  his  essay 
upon  John  Holmes,  in  "Contemporaries,"  that  it 
must  be  supplemented  by  John  Holmes'  "Harvard 
Square,"  in  the  Harvard  Book,  if  we  would  get  "the 
very  inmost  glimpse  of  village  life  in  the  earlier 
Cambridge."  Many  more  pages  in  the  life  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller  than  those  which  make  up  the  chapter 
on  "Girlhood  at  Cambridge"  are  vakiable  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  Cambrige  intellectual  and 
social  life  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The  open- 
ing chapters  of  "Cheerful  Yesterdays,"  those  upon 
"A  Cambridge  Boyhood"  and  "A  Child  of  the  Col- 
lege," are  Cambridge  and  Harvard  pictures  of  rare 
interest  and  of  distinct  historical  value. 

Higginson  has  been  a  most  loyal  and  loving  son  of 
Harvard ;  and  the  University  honored  herself  as 
much  as  she  honored  him  when  she  conferred  upon 
him  in  1899  her  highest  degree.  All  remember  the 
"Harvard  Memorial  Biographies,"  which  he  edited 
and  we  must  not  forget  his  contribution  to  the  Har- 
vard Book,  nor  his  "Memorials  of  the  Class  of  1833." 
We  must  not  forget  his  contributions  to  the  "Me- 
morial History  of  Boston,"  to  the  publications  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Browning  So- 
ciety, the  Free  Religious  Association.  He  was  ap- 
propriately the  orator  at  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1891  ;  for 
he  has  been  one  of  our  most  zealous  and  faithful 
historical  scholars.  Said  the  president  of  the  His- 
torical Society  in  introducing  him  on  this  centen- 
nial occasion :  "He  has  fillccl  the  Puritan  ideal  of  a 
citizen's  range  of  office,  elder,  reformer,  military 
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commander,  historian  deputy  to  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court."  He  was  for  years  the  president  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association,  and  the  one  man  pre- 
eminently identified  with  its  history,  from  the  found- 
ing until  his  death.  His  last  public  address  was  at 
its  festival  a  year  ago.  His  popular  tract  on  "The 
Sympathy  of  Religions,"  is  a  good  index  to  the 
radicalism  and  catholicity  of  his  own  religion.  The 
published  sermons  that  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  libraries,  with  such  titles  as  "Man  Shall  Not 
Live  By  Bread  Alone,"  "Elegy  Without  Fiction" 
(in  1852,  with  reference  to  Webster  and  Rantoul), 
"Scripture  Idolatry,"  and  "Massachusetts  in 
Mourning"  (1854),  show  that  while  he  was  in  the 
pulpit  he  must  have  been  a- preacher  after  Theodore 
Parker's  own  heart. 

Of  peculiar  interest  and  value  among  Colonel 
Higginson's  books  is  his  Life  of  Francis  Higginson, 
the  first  minister  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, — 
coming  to  Salem  in  1629, — and  Colonel  Higginson's 
own  first  American  ancestor.  It  is  a  loving  study 
of  English  life  in  the  early  Puritan  time,  of  the  cus- 
toms of  Cambridge  University  in  that  seventeenth 
century,  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  usages  in 
New  England,  of  Francis  Higginson's  own  note- 
worthy contributions  to  the  picture  and  record  of 
the  place  and  time  and,  above  all,  of  that  saintly 
man's  life  and  character.  With  proper  pride  did 
Colonel  Higginson  look  back  to  such  an  ancestor ;  and 
with  proper  pride  did  he  claim  at  the  close  of  his  study  : 
"The  stock  has  surely  shown  some  vitality  and 
vigor,  and  perhaps  something  of  transmitted  public 
spirit  and  of  interest  in  things  higher  than  those 
which  are  merely  material.  These  descendants  have 
remained  loyal,  as  Americans,  to  the  verdict  of  their 
early  progenitor,  that  "One  sup  of  New  England 
air  is  better  than  a  whole  flagon  of  old  English  ale" ; 
and  many  of  them  have  shown  in  their  lives  an  ad- 
herence to  John  Higginson's  opinion,  that  if  any 
man  amongst  us  make  religion  as  twelve  and  the 
world  as  thirteen,  let  such  an  one  know  that  he  hath 
neither  the  spirit  of  a  true  New  England  man,  nor 
yet  of  a  sincere  Christian.  The  justice  of  the  claim 
is  the  more  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
vitality  and  vigor  of  the  stock  have  been  represented 
in  our  day  by  such  men,  in  addition  to  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson himself,  as  General  Sherman  and  Senator 
Sherman,  Governor  Andrew,  Senator  Evarts  and 
Senator  Hoar. 

To  Newport,  which  certainly  was  his  home  for 
many  years,  although  it  is  hard  to  identify  him  with 
it,— just  as  it  is  hard  to  think  of  Hawthorne  as  a 
part  of  Concord  in  the  same  way  that  we  think  him 
a  part  of  Salem,— Colonel  Higginson  has  generously 
paid  his  debt;  as  Hawthorne  so  well  paid  his  debt 
to  Concord.  The  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse"  is 
not  a  better  offering  upon  the  Concord  altar  than 
"Oldport  Days"  upon  the  Newport  altar;  and  Col. 
Higginson  himself,  who  loves  Hawthorne  so  well, 
would  say  that  that  is  the  best  that  could  be  said 
of  his  book.  In  truth  it  may- be  said  that,  of  all 
Colonel  Higginson's  books,  "Oldport  Days,"  with 
those  fascinating  chapters  upqn  Oldport  Wharves, 
the  Haunted  Window,  a  Driftwood  Fire,  and  the 
rest,  is  the  most  Hawthornish ;  and  it  has  given  the 
spirit  of  Uie  real  Newport,  as  opposed  to  the  New- 
port of  mere  sojourn  and  fashion,  its  best  literary  ex- 
pression. 
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He  was  the  most  red-blooded  and  rural  of  scholars, 
loving  birds  quite  as  well  as  books,  and  carrying  the 
instinct  and  talent  of  the  naturalist  into  the  garden 
and  on  the  hills  as  truly  as  the  love  and  sympathy 
of  the  poet.  Yet  it  is  upon  human  themes,  upon 
literature  and  history  and  society,  that  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  has  chiefly  written,  and  the  life  of  a  social 
and  political  reformer  that  has  been  his  central  life. 
His  "'Cheerful  Yesterdays"  are  almost  altogether  a 
reformer's  yesterdays ;  and  his  "Contemporaries" 
were  almost  altogether  men  and  women  living  the 
most  strenuous  of  strenuous  lives,  devoted  to  what  one 
of  our  economists  has  called  "the  foolish  attempt  to 
make  the  world  over."  In  his  distinctly  literary  books, 
like  "Atlantic  Essays"  and  "The  New  World  and 
the  New  Book,"  it  is  when  he  comes  closest  to  con- 
temporaneity^ and  life  that  he  is  usually  most  in- 
teresting. But  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  said  at  all  without  saying  at  once 
and  warmly  that  upon  distinctly  literary  themes  and  as 
a  representative  of  literary  art,  Colonel  Higginson 
stands  in  the  very  front  American  rank.  No  Ameri- 
can essays,  save  Emerson's  and  Lowell's  alone,  are 
of  higher  importance  or  greater  charm  than  his ; 
and  his  best  essays  are  entitled  to  rank  with 
Lowell's  own.  He  has  been  a  constant  force  for 
culture.  He  stands  for  devotion  to  the  world's 
great  books.  He  is  too  good  a  scholar  not  to  know 
that  the  best  national  literature  must  come  with 
love  and  understanding  of  the  best  literature  and 
recognition  of  its  canons  and  its  inspirations. 

But  for  true,  free,  national  literature,  for  a  sturdy 
and  independent  Americanism,  he  always  speaks, — 
there  is  through  all  his  books  no  note  more  con- 
stant. He  hated  the  colonialism,  the  dependence 
upon  English  impulse  and  imprimatur,  which  so 
largely  marked  our  literature  almost  up  to  the 
very  present.  This  is,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
burden  of  almost  the  whole  of  "The  New  World 
and  the  New  Book."  Under  the  title  of  "The  Evo- 
lution of  an  American"  he  traces  with  enthusiasm 
the  steps  by  which  Motley,  beginning  his  intel- 
lectual life  with  aristocratic  and  European  senti- 
ments, was  made  "not  merely  a  patriot,  but  a  man 
of  democratic  convictions  at  least."  Many  a  page  in 
this  vital  American  book  might  well  have  found 
its  point  of  departure  in  Lowell's  famous  essay  on 
"A  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners."  In  the 
essay  entitled  "Unnecessary  Apologies"  is  this  fine 
and  true  passage : 

"Let  me  make  the  great  ef¥ort  of  supposing  Emer- 
son an  English  author  and  Matthew  Arnold  an 
American ;  does  any  one  suppose  that  Arnold's 
criticisms  on  Emerson  would  in  that  case  have  at- 
tracted very  serious  attention  in  either  country? 
Had  Mr.  Gosse  been  a  New  Yorker,  writing  in  a 
London  magazine,  would  any  one  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic  have  seriously  cared  whether  Mr. 
Gosse  thought  that  contemporary  England  had  pro- 
duced the  poet?  The  reasons  why  the  criticisms 
of  these  two  Englishmen  have  attracted  such  wide- 
spread notice  among  us  is  that  they  have  the  ac- 
cumulated literary  weight — the  ex  oriente  lux — 
of  Lonf^on  behind  them.  We  accept  them  meekly 
and  almost  reverently;  just  as  we  even  accept  the 
criticisms  made  on  Grant  and  Sheridan  by  Lord 
Wolseley,  who  is,  compared  to  either  of  these  gen- 
erals, but  a  carpet  knight." 


Colonel  Higginson's  writing  is  imbued  tlirough- 
uut  with  Americanism  and  democracy  of  the  worth- 
iest and  truest  type,  and  imbued  always  with  a 
splendid  enthusiasm.  "It  is  melancholy,"  he  says, 
"to  see  young  men^  come  forth  from  college  walls 
with  less  enthusiasm  than  they  carried  in, — trained 
in  a  spirit  which  is  in  this  respect  worse  than 
English  Toryism,  that  it  does  not  even  retain  a 
hearty  faith  in  the  past.  It  is  better  that  a  man 
should  have  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head  than  that 
he  should  be  taught  to  sneer  at  even  a  retrospective 
vision.  One  may  believe  that  the  golden  age  is 
behind  or  before  us ;  but  alas  for  the  forlorn  wisdom 
of  him  who  rejects  it  altogether!  Better  a  thou- 
sand times  train  a  boy  on  Scott's  novels  or  the 
Border  Ballads  than  educate  him  to  believe  on  the 
one  side  that  chivalry  was  a  cheat  and  the  trou- 
badours imbeciles,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
universal  suffrage  is  an  absurdity,  and  the  one  real 
thing  is  to  get  rid  of  our  voters."  He  notes  how 
often  the  scholars  are  behind  the  common  people. 
"Slavery  had  to  be  abolished  before  the  most  ac- 
complished orator  of  the  nation  could  be  invited  to 
address  the  graduates  of  his  own  university.  The 
first  among  American  scholars  was  nominated  year 
after  year,  only  to  be  rejected,  before  the  academic 
societies  of  his  own  neighborhood.  Yet  during  all 
that  time  the  rural  lecture  associations  showered 
their  invitations  on  Parker  and  Phillips.  Culture 
shunned  them,  but  the  common  people  heard  them, 
gladly." 

Colonel  Higginson  was  conspicuously  a  lover  of 
England.  He  was  never  happier  than'  in  his  Lon- 
don reminiscences,  of  which  we  have  delightful 
chapters  both  in  "Cheerful  Yesterdays"  and  "Con- 
temporaries." "We  cannot  spare  the  Englishman 
from  our  blood  ;  but  it  is  our  business  to  make  him 
more  than  an  Englishman."  He  was  a  true  child 
of  the  Puritan  and  believed  that  the  spirit  which 
founded  New  England  is  the  best  possible  founda- 
tion for  the  better  things  for  which  we  hope  in 
literature  and  in  life.  He  says :.  "As  the  foundation 
of  all  true  greatness  is  in  the  conscience,  so  we  are 
safe  if  we  can  but  carry  into  science  and  art  the 
same  earnestness  of  spirit  which  has  fought  through 
the  great  civil  war  and  slain  slavery.  As  the 
Puritan  triumphed  in  this  stern  contest,  so  must 
the  Puritan  triumph  in  the  more  graceful  emulations 
that  are  to  come ;  but  it  must  be  the  Puritanism  of 
Milton,  not  of  Cromwell  only." 

A  Milton  in  his  own  way,  in  his  equal  love  of 
beauty  and  passion  for  freedom  and  justice,  Colonel 
Higginson  himself  was ;  as  in  his  own  way  he  was  a 
Sidney,  too.  Was  it  not  Sidney  who  said,  or  to 
whom  it  was  said,  "Whenever  you  hear  of  a  good 
war,  go  to  it."  Whenever  Colonel  Higginson  has 
heard  of  a  good  war,  he  has  gone  to  it ;  and  the 
campaigns  for  freedom,  equality  and  progress,  in 
the  various  fields  of  American  life,  in  these  two 
generations,  in  which  he  has  not  been  one  of  the 
first  to  volunteer,  without  counting  the  company 
or  the  cost,  have  been  few,  indeed.  He  led  a  regi- 
ment of  negroes  in  the  civil  war ;  he  has  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  many  a  regiment  in  many  a  war  be- 
fore and  since.  He  has  been  eminently  a  knightly 
and  chivajric  man.  He  has  been,  in  the  highest 
and  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  romantic  one.  He 
has  been  his  whole  life  long  the  conspicuous  friend 
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and  champion  of  woman.  No  other  man  has  written 
so  constantly,  so  variedly,  so  attractively  or  so 
cogently  in  behalf  of  the  emancipation  of  woman 
from  the  legal  and  industrial  disabilities  by  which 
she  has  been  hampered  and  her  elevation  to  every  edu- 
cational and  political  privilege.  He  has  been  in 
this  reform  our  John  Stuart  Mill.  He  tells  us  how, 
very  early  in  life,  he  became  impressed  by  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  denial  of  political  rights  to  women; 
and  he  signed  the  call  for  the  first  national  con- 
vention to  promote  the  woman's  rights  movement 
m  1850.  "Of  all  the  movements  in  which  I  ever 
took  part,"  he  wrote  a  dozen  years  ago,  "except 
the  anti-slavery  agitation,  this  seems  to  me  the  most 
important;  nor  have  I  ever  wavered  in  the  opinion 
announced  by  Wendell  Phillips,  that  it  is  'the 
grandest  reform  yet  launched  upon  the  century,  as 
involving  the  freedom  of  one-half  the  human  race.'  " 
His  "Common  Sense  About  Women,"  is  the  best 
single  book  in  existence  upon  woman's  rights. 
There  is  no  phase  of  the  question  which  is  not 
somehow  treated,  and  the  treatment  is  always  pithy, 
pointed,  sane  and  influential,  calculated  to  win  the 
reader  and  ndt  repel  him.  A  typical  argument  is 
this,  replying  to  the  foolish  but  very  frequent  con- 
tention that  government  ultimately  rests  on  force, 
and  that  women  must  not  vote  because  thev  cannot 
fight: 

"The  truth  is  that,  in  this  age,  it  is  the  civilian 
who  rules  on  the  throne  or  behind  it,  and  who  makes 
the  fighting  men  his  mere  agents.  Yonder  police- 
man at  the.  corner  looks  big  and  formidable;  he 
protects  the  women,  and  overawes  the  boys.  But 
away  in  some  corner  of  the  City  Hall,  there  is  some 
quiet  man,  out  of  uniform,  perhaps  a  consumptive  or 
a  dyspeptic  or  a  cripple,  who  can  overawe  the  bur- 
liest policeman,  by  his  authority  as  city  marshall 
or  as  mayor.  So  an  army  is  but  a  larger  police; 
and  its  ofificial  head  is  that  plain  man  at  the  White 
House,  who  makes  or  unmakes  not  merely  brevet- 
brigadiers,  but  major-generals  in  command,— who 
can  by  the  stroke  of  his  pen  convert  the  most 
powerful  man  of  the  army  into  the  most  powerless. 
Take  away  the  occupant  of  the  position,  and  put  in 
a  woman,  and  will  she  become  impotent  because 
her  name  is  Elizabeth  or  Maria  Theresa?  It  is 
brains  that  more  and  more  govern  the  world ;  and 
whether  those  brains  be  on  the  throne,  or  at  the 
ballot-box,  they  will  soon  make  the  owner's  sex 
a  subordinate  aflfair.  War  is  the  last  appeal,  and 
happily  in  these  days  the  rarest  appeal,  of  states- 
manship. In  the  multifarious  other  duties  that  make 
up  statesmanship,  we  can  not  spare  the  brains,  the 
self-devotion  and  the  enthusiasm  of  woman.  There 
is  nothing  impotent  in  the  statesmanship  of  women 
when  they  are  admitted  to  exercise  it;  they  are 
only  powerless  for  good  when  they  are  obliged  to 
obtain  by  wheedling  and  flattery  a  sway  that  should 
be  recognized,  responsible  and  limited." 

His  voice  has  rung  as  true  and  strong  upon  the 
issues  of  the  new  social  revolution  as  it  rang  in 
the  old  conflict  with  slavery.'  As  he  saw  that  wo- 
man was  in  the  due  course  of  things  to  have  her 
opportunity  and  rights,  so  he  has  seen  that  the  poor 
man  was  to  have  his.  Among  his  poems  we  think 
of  none  more  stirring  than  that  fittingly  inscribed 
to  Edward  I'.cllamy,  entitled  "Heirs  of  Time." 


From  street  and  squaie,  I'roni  liill  and  glen 

Of  this  vast  world  beyond  my  door, 
1  hear  the  tread  of  marehhig  men. 
The  patient  armies  of  the  poor. 

Tlie  halo  of  the  city's  lamps 
Hangs,  a  vast  torchlight,  in  the  air; 

I  watch  it  through  the  evening  damps: 
The  masters  of  the  world  are  there. 

Xot  ermine-clad  or  clothed  in  state, 
Their  title-deeds  not  yet  made  plain; 

But  waking  early,  toiling  late, 

The  heirs  of  all  the  earth  remain. 

Some  day,  by  laws  as  fixed  and  fair 
As  guide  the  planets  in  their  sweep. 

The  children  of  each  outcast  heir 

The  harvest-fruits  of  time  shall  reap. 

The  peasant  brain  shall  yet  be  wise. 

The  untamed  pulse  grow  calm  and  still: 

The  blind  shall  see,  the  lowly  rise, 

And  work  in  peace  Time's  wonderous  will. 

Some  day,  without  a  trumpets  call, 

This  news  will  o'er  the  world  be  blown: 

The  heritage  comes  back  to  all! 

The  myriad  monarchs  take  their  own! 

Into  the  cause  of  pure  civil  service,  into  the  cause 
of  the  education  and  the  political  rights  of  the  freed- 
men  of  the  South,  into  the  cause  of  internationalism, 
into  every  cause  which  in  the  gfeneration  since  the 
war  has  called  for  courageous  championship.  Colonel 
Higginson  has  thrown  himself  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  came  to  the  side  of  Gar- 
rison and  Phillips  and  Parker.  No  rebukes  have 
been  nobler  than  his  of  the  militarism  and  material- 
ism which  have  menaced  the  republic  in  these  last 
years  that  have  passed.  His  word  at  the  dinner  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  was  but  one  of 
many  in  which  in  this  time  he  has  reminded  America 
of  her  duty  to  herself  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  the  world.  No  word  read  at  the  great  Faneuil 
Hall  meeting,  called  to  express  the  sympathy  of 
Boston  with  the  Boers,  was  more  emphatic  or  im- 
pressive than  his. 

It  is  in  Colonel  Higginson's  poems  that  we  often 
have  the  most  stirring  expression  of  his  love  of  free- 
dom and  his  prophetic  confidence  in  a  future  greater 
and  nobler  than  any  celebrated  past.  One_of  the 
finest  of  his  sonnets  is  that  to  Whittier,  with  its 
grateful  confession  that  it  was  the  poet's  voice  which 
gave  him  his  own  peculiar  call  to  duty. 

At  dawn  of  manhood  came  a  voice  to  me 

That  said  to  startled  conscience,  "Sleep  no  more!" 
Like  some  loud  cry  that  peals  from  door  to  door 

It  roused  a  generation;  and  I  see, 
Now  looking  back  through  years  of  memory. 

That  all  of  school  or  college,  all  the  lore  ' 
Of  worldly  maxims,  all  the  statesman's  store, 

Were  nought  beside  that  voice's  mastery. 
If  any  good  to  me  or  from  me  came 

Through  life,  and  if  no  influence  less  divine 
Has  quite  usurped  the  place  of  duty's  flame; 

If  aught  rose  worthy  in  this  heart  of  mine. 
Aught  that,  viewed  backward,  wears  no  shade  of  shame, 

Bless  thee,  old  friend !  for  that  high  call  was  thine. 

Significant,  too,  and  for  the  lioston  man  inspir- 
ing, are  the  lines  upon  lioston  in  the  Memorial  Ode 
read  before  the  Grand  Armv  Posts  of  Boston  in 
1881  : 

With  such  a  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Puritan 
city,  he  has  also  been  its  stanch  defender  from  ig- 
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norant  and  unjust  criticism.  In  his  essay  on  "Liter- 
ary Tonics"  there  is  no  passage  more  interesting 
than  this  about  Boston : 

'"Some  minor  English  critic  wrote  lately  of  Dr. 
Hohiies'  Xife  of  Emerson' :  "The  Boston  of  his  day 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  strong  place;  we 
lack  performance.'  The  Boston  of  which  he  speaks 
was  the  Boston  of  Garrison  and  Phillips,  of  Whit- 
tier  and  Theodore  Parker;  was  the  headquarters  of 
those  old-time  abolitionists  of  whom  the  English 
Earl  of  Carlisle  wrote  that  they  were  'fighting  a  battle 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern heroism.'  It  was  also  the  place  which  nurtured 
those  young  Harvard  students  who  ar^  chronicled 
in  the  "Harvard  Memorial  Biographies,' — those  who 
fell  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion ;  those  of  whom  Lord 
Houghton  once  wrote  tersely  to  me :  'They  are  men 
whom  Europe  has  learned  to  honor  and  would  do 
well  to  imitate.'  The  service  of  all  these  men,  and 
its  results,  give  a  measure  of  the  tone  afforded  in  the 
Boston  of  that  day.  Nay,  Emerson  himself  was  di- 
rectly responsible  for  much  of  their  strength.  'To 
him  more  than  to  all  other  causes  together,'  says 
Lowell,  'did  the  young  martyrs  of  our  Civil  War 
owe  the  sustaining  strength  of  moral  heroism  that 
is  so  touching  in  every  record  of  their  lives.'  And 
when  the  force  thus  developed  in  Boston  and  else- 
v.'here  came  to  do  its  perfect  work,  that  work  turned 
out  to  be  the  fighting  of  a  gigantic  war  and  the  free- 
'  ing  of  four  millions  of  slaves;  and  this  in  the  teeth  of 
every  sympathy  and  desire  of  all  that  appeared  in- 
fluential in  England.  This  is  what  is  meant,  in 
American  history  at  least,  by  'performance.'  " 

This  was  the  Boston  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
movement  that  purged  the  land  of  slavery,  as  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  movement  that  gave  us  our 
independence.  It  was  the  great  center  of  the  activities 
of  most  of  the  men  and  women  named  in  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson's  "Contemporaries."  Emerson,  Alcott,  Park- 
er. Whittier.  Lydia  Maria  Child.  Dr.  Hnwe,  Gar- 
rison, Phillips  and  Sumner  are  the  heroes  of  the 
great  era  of  reform  to  whom  special  essays  are  de- 
voted in  this  volume ;  and  there  are  also  essays  upon 
Walt  Whitman.  Sidney  Lanier.  Helen  Hunt.  John 
Holmes,  Thaddeus  William  Harris  and  General 
Grant.  "An  Evening  with  Mrs.  Hawthorne"  tells 
of  a  conversation  devoted  mainly  to  the  birth-hour 
of  the  "Scarlet  Letter."  "A  Visit  to  John  Brown's 
Household  in  1859,"  contributed  originally  to  Red- 
path's  "Life  of  John  Brown,"  is  the  story  of  an 
evening  spent  with  the  family  at  North  Elba  while 
the  old  hero  lay  in  the  Virginia  jail  awaiting  execu- 
tion. In  all  literature  we  l^now  of  no  stronger  or 
tenderer  picture  of  homely  heroism  and  absolute  de- 
votion. "It  had  been  my  privilege,"  wrote  Higgin- 
son,  "to  live  in  the  best  society  all  my  life, — namely, 
that  of  abolitionists  and  fugitive  slaves.  I  had  seen 
the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  age, — several  men 
on  whose  heads  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  had 
been  set.  ...  I  had  known  these,  and  such  as 
these ;  but  I  had  not  known  the  Browns.  Nothing 
short  of  knowing  them  can  be  called  a  liberal  edu- 
cation." He  prophesied  then  that  John  Brown 
would  become  "the  favorite  hero  of  all  American 
romance" ;  and  he  said  this  memorable  word  of  his 
old-fashioned  Puritanism :  "John  Brown  is  almost 
the  only  radical  abolitionist  I  have  ever  known  who 


was  not  more  or  less  radical  in  religious  matters 
also.  His  theology  was  Puritan,  like  his  practice; 
and  accustomed  as  we  now  are  to  see  Puritan 
aoctrines  and  Puritan  virtues  separately  exhibited, 
it  seems  quite  strange  to  behold  them  combined  in 
one  person  again." 

The  essays  in  "Contemporaries"  differ  in  interest 
and  value.  Garrison  is  warmly  recognized  as  "the 
living  center''  of  the  group  of  reformers;  but  the 
essay  upon  him  is  not  one  of  the  most  important. 
That  upon  Phillips  is  much  better,  and  the  fine  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  Phillips's  oratory  which 
it  contains  are  alone  sufificient  to  give  it  permanent 
value.  The  finest  passage  in  the  essay  on  Sumner 
is  that  where,  writing  of  the  day  before  Sumner's 
funeral,  Higginson's  thought  goes  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Sumner's  chivalrous  career  and  he  traces 
the  changes  that  had  come  to  Boston  in  the  in- 
tervening years : 

"Standing  amid  that  crowd  at  the  State  House,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  ask  one's  self,  'Can  this  be 
Boston?  The  city  whose  bells  toll  for  Sumner, — is 
it  the  same  city  that  fired  one  hundred  guns  for  the 
passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  ?  The  King's 
Chapel,  which  is  to  hold  his  funeral  rites, — can  it 
be  the  same  King's  Chapel  which  furnished  from 
among  its  worshipers  the  only  Massachusetts  rep- 
resentative who  voted  for  that  law?  These  black 
soldiers  who  guard  the  cofifin  of  their  great 
friend,— are  they  of  the  same  race  with  those  un- 
armed black  men  who  were  marched  down  yonder 
street  surrounded  by  the  bayonets  of  Boston  Militia- 
men?' It  is  said  that  when  Sumner  made  his  first 
conspicuous  appearance  as  an  orator  in  Boston  and 
delivered  his  address  on  'The  True  Grandeur  of  Na- 
tions,' a  prominent  merchant  said  indignantly,  as 
he  went  out  of  the  building:  'Well,  if  that  young 
man  is  going  to  talk  in  that  way,  we  cannot  expect 
Boston  to  hold  him  up.'  Boston  did  not  hold  him 
up ;  but  Massachusetts  so  sustained  him  that  he 
held  up  Boston  until  it  had  learned  to  sustain  him 
in  return." 

Far  finer  and  more  considerable  than  any  of  these 
essays  is  that  upon  Theodore  Parker.  There  is  not, 
in  all  the  books  in  the  library,  a  nobler  tribute  to 
Parker  than  this,  none  which  expounds  more  ade- 
(juately  his  marvelous  learning,  his  great  achieve- 
ments and  the  sources  of  his  power:  "Parker  lived 
liis  life  much  as  he  walked  the  streets  of  Boston, — 
not  quite  gracefully,  nor  yet  statelily,  but  with  quick, 
strong,  solid  step,  with  sagacious  eyes  wide  open, 
thrusting  his  broad  shoulders  a  little  forward,  as  if 
butting  away  the  throng  of  evil  deeds  around  him, 
and  scattering  whole  atmospheres  of  unwholesome 
cloud.  Wherever  he  went,  there  went  a  glance  oj 
sleepless  vigilance,  an  unforgetting  memory,  a 
tongue  that  never  faltered,  and  an  arm  that  never 
(|uailed." 

The  essay  on  Lydia  Maria  Child  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  volume,  a  most  impressive  account  of  that 
great  woman's  varied  and  remarkable  achievements. 
To  her  famous  "Appeal  for  that  Class  of  Americans 
called  Africans,"  published  in  1833,  Higginson  pays 
this  high  tribute:  "As  it  was  the  first  anti-slavery 
work  ever  printed  in  America  in  book  form,  so  I 
liave  always  thought  it  the  ablest,  that  is,  it  covered 
the  whole  ground  better  than  any  other."  Even 
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more  interesting  is  the  essay  upon  Helen  Jackson, 
whose  friend  Colonel  Higginson  was  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  most  formative  and  stimulating  in- 
fluences of  her  life.  There  is  no  chapter  in  the  book 
more  personal,  vital  or  vivacious. 

Higginson  somewhere  discusses,  we  think  ironi- 
cally, somebody's  dictum  that  "a  foreign  nation  is  a 
kind  of  conteipporaneous  posterity."  Whatever 
truth  or  falsehood  may  be  in  that  word,  this  we 
think  is  true, — that  insight  discounts  history  and 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  the  verdict  of  posterity. 
Of  in-sight  only  is  this  true.  The  man  of  fashion 
and  the  fool  have  no  instinct  that  can  tell  where 
God  is  on  the  field  in  their  own  place  and  time.  To 
the  conventional  man  of  Boston  and  of  the  nation, 
the  period  of  the  great  heroes  of  these  glowing 
pages  was  "a  time  when  truth  was  called  treason.' 
How  quickly  was  the  conventional  verdict  set  aside! 
"It  is  a  striking  fact,"  Higginson  notes  at  the  close  of 
his  essay  on  Garrison,  "that  in  the  valhalla  of  contem- 
porary statues  in  his  own  city,  only  two,  those  of 
Webster  and  Everett,  commemorate  those  who  stood 
for  the  party  of  conservatism  in  the  great  anti- 
slavery  conflict;  while  all  the  rest,  Lincoln,  Quincy, 
Sumner,  Andrew,  Mann,  Garrison  and  Shaw,  rep- 
resent the  party  of  attack.  It  is  the  verdict  of  time, 
confirming  in  bronze  and  marble  the  great  words 
of  Emerson,  'What  forests  of  laurel  we  bring,  and 
the  tears  of  mankind,  to  those  who  stood  firm 
against  the  opinion  of  their  contemporaries!'"  But 
to  the  eye  of  Emerson  himself  his  contemporaries 
were  as  the  immortals.  To  him  history  and  the 
newspaper  were  one ;  and  he  knew  John  Brown  for 
a  hero  while  the  musketry  yet  rattled  at  Harper's 
Ferry  as  truly  as  the  men  of  Concord  Bridge,  whose 
shot  had  been  heard  around  the  world  and  been  ap- 
plauded all  along  the  line.  To  Higginson  also  the 
men  with  whom  he  labored  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
were  the  same  men  and  held  the  same  rank  when  they 
were  contemporaries  as  now  when  they  are  memories 
and  their  statues  stand  in  the  streets. 

In  the  great  group  of  American  fighters  for  free- 
dom, Colonel  Higginson  will  hold  an  immortal 
place.  Gladstone,  at  Oxford,  in  his  late  life  reviewed 
the  changes  through  which  he  had  passed  since  he  be- 
gan his  public  career  as  "the  rising  hope  of  the 
stern  and  unbending  Tories,"  and  said:  "I  have 
come  to  place  a  higher  and  ever  higher  value  upon 
human  liberty,  and  there,  and  there  only,  is  the 
secret  of  the  change."  With  Colonel  Higginson 
there  has  been  no  change.  His  whole  life  was  one 
great  sermon  on  freedom.  He  began  his  public 
career  as  its  champion;  his  long  years  have  all  been 
spent  in  its  service ;  and  now  when  his  presence  is 
withdrawn,  his  word  will  still  be  heard  charging 
the  republic  never  to  give  that  sacred  and  command- 
ing word  a  second  place. 


Every  man  has  his  own  vocation.  There  is  one 
direction  in  which  all  space  is  open  to  him.  He  has 
faculties  silently  inviting  him  thither  to  endless  exer- 
tion. He  is  like  a  ship  in  a  river ;  he  runs  against  ob- 
structions on  every  side  but  one ;  on  that  side  all  ob* 
struction  is  taken  away,  and  he  .sweeps  serenely  over 
a  deepening  channel  into  an  infinite  sea. 

— Emerson. 


From  Our  Foreign  Correspondent 


It  seems  a  far  cry  from  Chicago  to  this  "City  of 
the  Sun," — so  called  by  the  philosopher  martyr 
Campanella, — surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains, 
facing  the  blue  Ionian  sea,  and  2,000  feet  above  it, 
with  orchards  of  olives  and  oranges  and  every  kind 
of  fruit  in  the  valley  below. 

A  six  weeks'  residence  in  Naples  served  to  loosen 
up  my  tongue  somewhat  in  the  language  and  pre- 
pare me  to  come  here  in  preference  to  going  to 
Rome  for  the  Easter  festival.  I  find  that  I  have 
little  patience  with  such  pomp  and  ceremony  among 
intelligent  people,  and  I  chose  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  a  family  in  this  extreme  part  of  southern  It- 
aly in  order  that  I  might  see  and  judge  for  myself 
something  of  the  surroundings  of  a  people  who  are 
helping  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  make  the  railroads 
in  our  own  country.  After  a  twenty-four  hour  jour- 
ney without  the  luxury  of  a  sleeping  car,  I  was  met 
by  my  friend  with  a  coach,  which  I  am  sure  must 
have  been  made  fifty  years  ago,  drawn  by  three 
Dalmatian  horses,  and  I  soon  forgot  the  discomforts 
of  travel  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful  pan- 
orama of  nature.  After  winding  on  our  way  for 
two  hours  up  the  mountain  we  came  to  the  center 
of  this  little  town  of  four  thousand  people,  where 
the  remainder  of  the  family  and  most  of  the  citizens 
had  assembled  to  see  the  first  American  who  had 
ever  visited  the  city.  With  great  dignity  the  head 
of  the  family  offered  me  his  arm  to  assist  me  up 
the  narrow  stone-paved  passages,  which  could 
hardly  be  called  streets.  We  were  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  people  to  the  door  of  the  ancient  palace, 
which  is  now  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition, 
but  is  picturesque  withal.  I  thought  I  was  enter.- 
ing  the  town  hall,  because  of  the  size  of  the  room 
and  the  dignity  of  the  hangings,  the  old  gilding  of 
the  cornices,  the  mural  decorations  and  the  old  fire- 
arms on  the  walls.  The  only  pictures  were  those 
of  Dante  and  Campanella  and  some  ancient  paint- 
ings of  the  family.  I  was  told  that  this  house  was 
really  quite  new,  having  been  built  only  about  one 
Imndred  and  fifty  years  ago,  while  most  of  the  oth- 
ers had  withstood  the  sacking  of  the  Saracens  three 
times  and  had  all  been  restored.  The  night  was 
bitterly  cold,  as  it  seemed  to  a  steam-heated  Chica- 
goan,  and  ancient  brass  braziers  filled  with  hot 
coals  were  placed  in  the  two  rooms  assigned  to  me. 
Everything  reminds  me  of  the  past,  and  only  at  the 
table  do  I  feel  the  influence  of  modern  times.  We 
know  that  in  the  past  there  were  no  table  manners 
as  we  judge  them,  but  here  the  two-year-old  child 
used  his  fork  with  great  dexterity  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  ofifend  the  most  critical  taste.  The  head  of 
this  family  of  six  children  is  a  most  important  per- 
son in  this  community  and  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  grand  signor.  He  is  the  lawyer,  judge  and 
jury  for  most  of  the  affairs  which  come  to  these 
simple  people.  He  is  known  as  the  man  who  will 
not  take  a  case  unless  the  cause  is  just.  I  have  been 
greatly  favored  to  be  permitted  to  enter  this  family, 
because  these  people  are  very  proud  and  not  for  a 
moment  would  they  invite  one  who  might  criticise 
this  simple  life.  I  am  told  by  Italians  that  the 
home  life  is  considered  so  sacred  among  this  class 
that  few  are  invited  to  break  bread  with  them. 
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The  next  day  was  Holy  Thursday,  and  hundreds 
of  rings  of  bread,  weighing  about  two  pounds  each, 
were  sent  to  the  church  to  be  blessed.  A  strange 
procession  of  women  was  formed,  each  one  carry- 
ing a  large  clothes-basketful  of  this  bread  on  her 
head  to  be  used  on  Friday  on  the  crosses  which  were 
carried  in  the  procession,  when  the  body  of  Christ 
in  effigy  was  deposited  before  the  altars  of  the  differ- 
ent churches.  The  bread  is  contributed  by  those 
who  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  to  be  given 
to  the  poor,  and  is  carried  all  day  in  the  sun  and 
rain.  It  is  an  impressive  sight  and  one  is  ahnost 
moved  to  tears  as  this  weird,  mass-chanting  human- 
ity moves  to  the  sound  of  a  funeral  march  headed 
by  a  white-robed  man  stripped  bare  to  the  waist,  with 
the  body  covered  by  a  large  green  wreath  through 
which  one  arm  is  passed,  while  the  opposite  shoulder 
supports  its  weight.  On  his  head  is  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  he  chants  in  plaintive  strains,  followed 
by  hundreds  of  others,  singing: 

Pardono,  mio  Deo 
Pardono,  mi  pieta, 
(Pardon  and  pity  me,  O  my  God.) 

■  Suddenly,  however,  one  hears  angry  voices,  and 
the  few  soldiers  iiiterfere  in  what  is  almost  a  hand- 
to-hand  battle.  It  is  esteemed  an  honor  to  carry 
the  bier  and  body  of  Christ,  and  at  each  church,  after 
the  blessing,  the  other  churches  bid  at  auction  for 
this  honor,  and  it  is  given  to  the  highest  bidder,  who 
afterwards  gives  the  amount  to  the  church.  When 
finally  the  last  churchyard  is  reached,  all  fall  upon 
their  knees  and  crawl  to  the  steps  of  the  ancient 
cathedral,  where  the  body  is  left  guarded  until  the 
next  day,  when  more  processions  follow.  On 
Easter  morning  all  of  this  mourning  is  changed,  and 
other  processions  are  formed,  but  the  clothes  which 
yesterday  were  somber  are  here  and  there  enlivened 
by  gay  head  pieces.  This  is  one  part  of  the  world 
which  has  not  been  invaded  by  ready-made  patterns 
of  Paris  clothes.  All  wear  the  severe  peasant  cos- 
tume, and  most  of  the  fabrics  are  made  in  the  homes 
of  the  people. 

The  procession  now  forms  and  carries  at  its  head 
a  life-sized  figure  of  the  mother  of  Christ.  I  re- 
marked upon  the  seeming  youthfulness  of  this  fig- 
ure, who  was  supposed  to  be  the  mother  of  a  man 
of  thirty-three  and  I  was  told  to  look  about  at  the  wo- 
men of  appropriate  age.  They  were  worn,  wrinkled 
and  bent  with  the  burdens  of  life  and  the  people  de- 
mand that  the  virgin  shall  be  young  and  beautiful. 
The  procession  wound  in  and  out  of  the  mountains 
and  finally  disbanded  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  rest  of 
the  da}*  was  spent  in  games  and  feasting.  I  neg- 
lected to  say  that  the  day  before  Easter  the  great 
door  knocker  began  to  resound  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  a  procession,  which  looked  like  a  huge  clinic 
of  the  lame  and  sick  began  to  assemble  at  the  door 
of  my  friend's  home,  and  each  was  given  money  or 
food  as  the  case  demanded.  This  is  a  custom 
which  is  observed  three  times  during  the  year,  at 
Chri.stmas,  at  Easter,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  mother  of  the  family. 

The  day  after  Easter  everything  was  restored  to 
its  normal  state,  the  furniture  in  the  house  being 
covered  with  spotless  white  linen,  all  of  which  is 
woven  in  hand  looms  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  I 
then  began  to  mak**  my  visits  to  these  homes,  and 


at  every  slcp  1  slop  to  wonder  if  I  am  not  dreaming 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  squalor  in  these  homes  is  incomprehensible 
to  one  who  has  not  seen  it.  The  one  room,  dark 
and  smoke-filled,  with  no  windows,  which  serves  for 
all  the  needs  of  the  family,  is  the  rule  everywhere. 
The  looms  have  been  in  the  family  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  and  every  utensil  used  is  made  by 
hand.  The  people  are  industrious  and  work  from 
morning  till  night  either  in  the  fields  or  the  houses. 
The  only  recreation  is  given  by  the  church  with  the 
festivals.  The  power  of  the  priests  is  almost  un- 
challenged, and  the  laws  of  the  state  regarding  edu- 
cation are  not  enforced.  More  than  67  per  cent  of 
this  valuable  and  industrious  population  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  I  am  telling  you  all  of  this  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  setting  of  a  family  of  educated 
and  energetic  people  who  have  undertaken  to  arouse 
these  peasants  from  their  stolidity.  These  are  the 
friends  I  am  visiting;  the  brothers  Carnovales.  They 
are  direct  descendants  of  the  house  of  Duke  Carlo* 
of  Calabria,  who  lived  in  the  15th  century.  They 
fought  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  past,  and  now 
stand  almost  alone  in  this  community  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  church  and  apathy  of  the  state.  I 
will  write  more  of  this  in  my  next  letter.  Just  now 
I  was  called  away  to  see  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
between  some  peasant  women  on  the  little  Mount 
of  Calvary  in  the  shadow  of  three  crosses.  One 
woman  called  out,  "Down  with  the  Carnovales — the 
Liguranian  priests  shall  come."  This  was  a  signal 
for  the  contestants  on  both  sides  until  separated  by 
the  authorities.  In  a  later  letter  I  will  tell  you  more 
of  this  struggle  and  what  it  means,  and  how  two 
men  alone  are  holding  out  against  the  perpetuation 
of  this  ignorance  and  oppression.  To  me  it  is  all 
exciting  and  almost  unbelievable,  and  I  feel  more 
than  ever  before  that  in  our  own  country  we  who 
can  know  and  compare  conditions  have  a  tremen- 
dous duty  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation and  better  sanitary  surroundings  among 
these  people  who  have  come  to  us,  or  we  shall  see 
this  same  condition  perpetuated  in  our  own  land. 

Jessie  E.  Shears. 

Sttlo,  Calabria,  Italy.  April  17,  1911. 


ONE. 

I  love  all  changes  of  the  earth  and  air! 
A  day  of  sleety  turmoil  is  to  me 

A  rare  magnificence,  and  I  could  flee 

Eager  and  happy  to  the  storm-wind's  lair. 

When  pounds  the  tempest  through  the  hills  all  bare, 
Or  thunder  cannonades  the  beating  sea, 
Spirit  of  Nature!  still  I  speed  with  thee, 

Clinging  triumphant  in  thy  streaming  hair. 

Then  comes  a  day  amid  the  flowers  and  ferns, 

When  breathing  zephyrs  andl  low-murmuring  bees 
Speak  Nature's  mood  a  poppy-like  repose. 
The  flame  is  mine  with  which  rhodora  burns, 
The  ambrosia  mine  of  scented!  herbs  and  trees, 
And  I  am  drop  in  every  brook  that  flows. 

Boston.  JAMES  IIARCOUBT  WEST. 


It  is  indeed  a  desirable  thing  to  be  well  descended, 
but  the  glory  belongs  to  our  ancestors. — Plutarch. 

"Regenerate  the  individual"  is  a  half-truth ;  the 
reorganization  of  the  society  which  he  makes  and 
which  makes  him  is  the  other  half.  Man  alone  cannot 
be  a  Christian. — Henry  D.  Lloyd. 
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Some  of  the  Work  Offered  at  the  Twenty- second 
Season  of  the  Tower  Hill  Summer  School 

JULY  1  6  —  AUGUST  13,  1911 


Studies   in   the   History  and 
Practice  of  Religion 


(First  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years' 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 


Coiirs 


!). 
10, 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
IC. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
.33. 


BEGINNINGS,  MYTH  AND  SCIENCE. 

Introductory:    Myth,    Legend,    Science  and 

History  defined. 
How  the  ^^'orld  ^Vas  Made. 
The  Deluge. 
How  Man  Began. 
The  Antiquity  of  Man. 
Man's  First  Home. 
How  Language  Began. 
How  Tools  Began. 
How  the  Arts  Began. 
11.  Clothes. 
Domesticated  Animals. 
How  Sin  Began. 
How  Death  Began. 
The  Origin  and  Continuance  of  Soul. 
The  Thought  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 
The  Thought  of  God. 
Sacrifice  and  Prayer. 
How  Priests  Began — Ritual. 
The  Temple. 

How  Communities  Began. 
How  Law  Began:  An  Ancient  Code. 
The  Ten  Commandments,  1st,  2nd.  3rd. 
The  Ten  Commandments,  6th. 
The  Ten  Commandments,  5th  and  7th. 
The  Ten  Commandments,  8th,  9th  and  10th. 
The  Ten  Commandments,  4th.    The  Institu- 
tion o'f  the  Sabbath. 
The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Easter. 
The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Christmas. 
The  New  Commandment  of  Jesus. 
A  Civic  Code   (a)  Sources  of  Wealth. 
A  Civic  Code  (b)  Poverty;  a  Living  Wage. 
A  Civic  Code  (c)  Rights  versus  Duties. 


Music  Appreciation 

A  Course  of  Lessons,  by  Mrs.  Cora  Stanton 
Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  for  Those  Who  Desire 
to  Increase  Their  Understanding  of  Music  as  a 
Part  of  General  Culture.  Illustrated  with  Piano, 
Violin,  and  Voice. 


9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 


The  Meaning  of  Music. 

The  Material  Basis  of  Music.  < 

Music  Education  of  Children. 
5.    Form  and  Content — Classic,  Romantic. 

Relation  of  European  Music  to  Greek  Art. 

Evolution  of  "Pure  Music"  and  of  the  Ac- 
companiment as  an  Integral  Part  of  Song. 

Music  as  an  Expression  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Time,  National  Spirit,  and  Universal  Art 
Expression.  Why  There  is  No  American 
!Musie. 

Underlying  Unity  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
^Modern  Tendencies.    Realism  in  Music. 
The  True^  Basis  of  Art  Forms  May  Change, 
but  the  Spirit  is  Ever  the  Same. 
Unitv  of  Art  and  Religion. 


Detailed  analysis  and  references  for  these  courses  will  be  published  later.  For 
other  suggestions  see  pages  163  and  172  of  last  week's  UNITY  and  first  page  of 

this  issue. 

Those  expecting  to  work  for  credits  on  above  and  other  offered  courses  should 

confer  early  with  the  Director, 


JENKIN  LLOYD 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago, 


JONES, 

AFTER  JUNE  23,  TOWER  HILL,  WISCONSIN. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion." 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION 


An  address  delivered  before  the  Fed- 
eration of  Religious  Liberals  recently 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  Dr. 
Carlyle  Summerbell,  pastor  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  New  York  City: 

The  communion  of  100,000  free  Chris- 
tians which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting illustrates  in  its  origin  the  mass 
movement  in  history,  rather  than  the 
influences  of  a  hero  and  his  worshipers 
or  followers.  Following  the  war  of  In- 
dependence, certain  Baptists  in  New 
England  were  chafed  in  spirit  by  the 
close  communion  and  tight  theology  of 
their  fellow  Baptists,  and,  as  one  thing 
follows  another  in'  church  affairs  as  in 
other  things,  they  found  themselves  out- 
side of  Baptist  fellowship.  About  the 
same  time  in  the  southland,  certain  fer- 
vent Methodist  preachers  became  dis- 
satisfied with  what  seemed  to  be  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
hierarchy,  and  so  they  came  into  splen- 
did isolation.  Practically  contempora- 
neous with  these  movements,  some 
thinking  Presbyterians  in  the  west  be- 
came restless  under  their  iron-clad  creed, 
and  combining  wit  and  wisdom,  they 
wrote  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
their,  the  Springfield,  presbytery,  leav- 
ing the  old  home  and  coming  out  under 
Cod's  open  sky. 

Much  to  their  surprise  these  three 
groups  of  people  heard  of  each  other, 
and  found  that,  while  they  had  risen 
from  what  seemed  to  be  different  rea- 
sons, they  were  all  searching  for  "gos- 
pel liberty."  Uniting,  they  announced 
certain  principles  as  their  standards, 
which  they  believed,  and  for  which 
they  considered  Christianity  stood,  viz., 
Christ,  the  head  of  the  church,  our  only 
leader:  the  Bible,  our  creed,  a  sufficient 
rule  of  faith  and  practice;  individual 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  the  right  and 
duty  of  all;  no  dictation  concerning 
scriptural  interpretation;  Christian 
character  the  only  test  of  membership 
and  fellowsliip;  tlie  union  of  all  Chris- 
tians: "Christians."  a  sufficient  name 
for  all  followers  of  Christ.  However, 

"Our  fathers  to  their  graves  have  gone, 
Their  battlc-.4  past  and  victories  won, 
But  sterner  trials  meet  the  race 
That  rises  in  their  honored  place." 

It  is  well  for  us  to  honor  the  brave 


soldiers  of  religious  liberty  who  have 
li\ed  and  fought  to  give  us  our  free- 
dom, and  I  do  not  know  of  a  better 
way  in  which  to  do  this  than  to  carry 
on  the  torch  of  enlightenment  to  those 
who  sit  in  darkness.  If  worthy,  we  can- 
not be  satisfied  in  the  peace  of  our 
heaven  until  we  have  preached  the  good 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  all,  incarnating 
our  gospel  in  deeds.  For  while  the  es- 
sence of  religion  is  the  same,  its  social 
activities,  conforming  to  the  needs  of 
men,  are  constantly  changing.  What  we 
strive  for  in  America  is  true  democracy, 
which  has  been  defined  as  a  state  in 
wliich  every  man  shall  be  a  freeman, 
neither  in  economic,  intellectual  nor 
moral  subjection.  Some  souls  never 
have  the  chance  to  be  in  such  subjec- 
tion, for  their  lives  do  not  last  long 
enough.  In  my  own  city,  which  is  a 
great  cotton  goods  manufacturing  cen- 
ter, hundreds  of  babes  under  one  year 
of  age  die  annually;  a  majority  of  those 
deaths,  the  experts  tell  us,  could  be  pre- 
vented. Many  of  them  simply  starve. 
What  is  the  matter?  We  have  knowl- 
edge, money,  ability  to  ameliorate  these 
conditions,  but  our  religious  consciences 
are  not  sensitive  enough  to  start  at  once 
the  machinery  of  civilization. 

After  all,  religion  may  be  the  greatest 
need  of  American  democracy.  As  a  na- 
tion we  are  wealthy  in  material  bless- 
ings, too  often  we  are  poverty-stricken 
in  religious  consciousness.  A  religion 
that  will  save  and  keep  the  whole  man, 
that  will  develop  with  artistic  touch  the 
divine  in  all  humanity,  that  will  not 
only  uplift  like  the  good  Samaritan,  but 
will  make  safe  and  sound  the  road  to 
Jericlio,  that  will  possess  the  deep  rev- 
erence of  the  older  forms  of  worship 
with  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  the 
liberal, — that  is  the  kind  of  religion  we 
must  have  in  this  twentieth  century 
It  may  ofler  hard  tasks,  but  it  will  g\\r 
magnificent  opportunities. 


Those  who  say  that  our  people  look 
merely  at  wealth  take  a  very  superficial 
view.  As  a  rule,  men  do  not  know  who 
is  the  richest  man  in  the  next  city  or  the 
next  state.  ^lere  wealth  has,  after  all, 
a  very  limited  reputation  compared  with 
tiiat  of  intellect.  An  English  novelist 
conies  here,  and  every  town  liall  is  open 
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to  him ;  a  Swedish  peasant  girl  comes  to 
sing  to  us,  and  we  pay  any  price  to  hear. 
Bring  forward  your  art  and  your  genius, 
the  Community  seems  to  say,  and  we 
will  provide  the  money.  Let  an  ordinary 
millionaire  land  at  the  wharf,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  no  more  attention  is 
paid  to  him  than  if  he  were  an  ex- 
governor.  The  very  fact  is  that  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth  seems  of  itself  to  create 
respect  for  those  same  qualities  when 
manifested  in  other  ways. — Thomas 
Wentiforth  Eigginson. 


RELIGION  IN  WOMEN'S  COLLEGES. 


It  seems  time  to  correct  a  notion  made 
prevalent  by  current  magazines  and 
books  that  in  women's  colleges  "frivolity 
and  fudge  are  the  only  shrines  at  which 
the  students  bow  the  knee."  This  is 
asserted  by  the  Rev.  Lvman  P.  Powell, 
of  Northampton,  whose  work  as  a  pas- 
tor alongside  the  largest  woman's  col- 
lege in  the  world.  Smith,  gives  him 
ample  opportunities  for  observation. 
There  is  a  preconceived  notion  that  the 
subject  of  religion  in  women's  colleges 
is  sufficiently  defined  by  the  girl  who  said 
that  Galilee  was  named  from  Galileo 
because  he  wrote  a  description  of  the 
country,  or  %y  the  girl  who  inquired, 
"What  are  the  ten  commandments?  I 
find  them  so  often  alluded  to  in  the 
'Canterbury  Tales.'  "  -  But  there  is  a 
week-day  interest  in  religion  as  well  as 
one  of  Sunday.  Mr.  Powell  gives  in 
dood  Housekeeping  an  outline  of  the 
provisions  made  by  the  women's  colleges 
to  meet  the  intellectual  demands  of 
faith: 

"Brvn  Mawr  provides  five  hours  a 
week,  one  year,  of  Oriental  history  for 
her  graduates,  and  three  hours  of  elec- 
tive courses  in  Biblical  literature. 
Vassar  has  a  two-years'  course  covering 
the  whole  of  the  English  Bible  and  a 
wide  range  of  choice  in  Christian  evi- 
dences. Christian  history,  and  compara- 
tive Religion.  Wellesley  requires  for  a 
degree  accurate  knowledge  in  Hebrew. 
Greek  Testament,  Johannine  literature, 
and  comparative  religion.  Smith  obliges 
her  sophomores  to  take  two  hours  a  week 
of  Biblical  introduction,  and  provides 
electives  in  Oriental  civilizations,  New 
Testament  thought,  comparative  religion, 
Hebrew,  and  Christian  doctrine. 

"Frank  discussions  with  teachers  and 
students  and  attendance  on  some  classes 
have  convinced  me  that  the  teaching  is 
about  the  same  in  all  the  colleges.  The 
teachers  have  had  thorough  training  for 
their  work.  With  modern  problems  they 
are  all  familiar.  None  are  disposed  to 
blast  wantonly  and  slyly  at  the  Rock 
of  Ages.  All  impressed  me  as  reverent  and 
devout.  I  heard  no  careless  or  unspirit- 
ual  note  struck  in  conversation  or  class- 
room. In  a  class  discussion  at  Wellesley 
concerning  Isaiah,  the  purpose  of  the 
professor  manifestly  was  to  make  sure 
that  her  students  understood  the  con- 
tents of  the  book.  The  clearest  and  most 
profoundly  spiritual  exposition  I  have 
ever  heard  of  .Job  was  given  by  a  Smith 
College  Biblical  professor.  If  there  is 
any  warfare  between  real  scholarship  and 
real  religious  faith  I  have  seen  no  signs 
of  it  in  Bryn  ^lawr,  Vass:iv.  Wellesley, 
or  Smith." — Literary  Digest. 
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THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God. — St.  John  I:i. 

It  'jr?athed  in  the  primal  chaos,  it  shone  in  the  first  great  sun, 
It  pulsed  in  the  glowing  ether  or  ever  a  world  was  done — 
And  through  all  the  empty  eons  when  never  a  star  had  place 
It  swept  in  eternal  grandeur  across  all  the  fields  of  space. 

The  hour  that  the  first  sky  gloried  with  silver  and  crimson 
bars. 

It  rose  in  the  marvel  chorus — the  song  of  the  morning  stars; 
Tremendous  and  deep  and  mighty,  the  Word  was  the  soul  of 
things 

Ere  brother  made  war  on  brother  or  folk  knew  of  slaves  and 
kings. 

Foi-  far  in  the  outer  splendor,  where  systems  are  dimmed  to 
haze 

And  orbs  that  we  never  dream  of  go  spinning  their  nights  ai  ■ 

The  Word  is  the  law  forever,  and  was  ere  the  birth  of  time: 
It  lived  in  the  light  eternal  through  centuries  all  sublinK  . 

And  we  with  our  books  and  letters,  and  we  with  our  codes  and 

creeds,  ,  , 

We  dim  it  in  clumsv  language,  we  hush  it  with  barren  deeds: 
Full  fat  with  the  pride  of  being  we  read  with  our  narrowed 
+ves 

The  Truth  as  we  fain  would  spell  it— we  puny  ones,  overvvise. 

And  how  may  we  read  or  hear  it?— we  quibblers  of  things 

and  deeds,  ,    ^,  i„o 

\nd  how  may  we  sense  its  forming  forever  to  fit  our  needs^ 
We  babble  of  plan  and  purpose,  we  question  of  What  and  Win, 
Nor  read  in  the  apple  blossom,  nor  see  in  the  star-strewn  sky . 

— Wilbur  D.  Nrsbit. 
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THE  GREAT  MIRACLE 


This  is  the  miracle  supreme: 
That  the  earth  hath  flowered  to  a  soul, 

And  the  soul  doth  lift  from  the  earth  and  dream 
Of  an  Infinite,  Eternal  Whole; 

That  it  hath  aspired  to  the  life  to  be. 
Beholding  the  grain  that  is  sown  afar; 

On  the  dusky  night-field  fringing  free. 
Where  every  seed  is  a  living  star. 

— Minnie  Stebbins  Savage. 


The  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  goes  on  at  a  great  pace 
in  Chicago.  No  such  civic  awakening  has  been  real- 
ized for  so  continuous  a  period  since  the  great  Colum- 
bian year.  Children  have  been  excluded  from  the 
evening  exhibit  on  account  of  the  crush.-  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  best  people  in  Chicago  are  turnir 
their  best  side  to  this  best  interest  of  the  city.  The 
Exhibition  is  to  be  continued  until  the  25th  of  May. 
After  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  arrangements  will  be 
made  by  which  the  tangible  and  graphic  exhibit  can 
be  made  available  for  other  cities,  and  that  when  dis- 
played with  fitting  local  environment  it  will  do  for 
other  cities  what  it  has  done  for  New  York  and  is 
doing  for  Chicago. 


We  print  in  another  column  a  fine  tribute  to  a  "com- 
mon" farmer, — "common"  not  in  the  sense  now  con- 
veyed by  the  damaged  word  "vulgar,"  but  typical  of 
a  larger  class  than  is  recognized  by  too  many  of  our 
sophisticated  citizens.  The  correspondent  who  sends 
us  the  tribute  to  Herman  Sterling,  farmer,  says :. 

He  belonfied  to  that  portion  of  your  congregation  who  are 
scattered  about  the  country,  far  beyond  tlie  sound  of  your 
voice  or  the  reach  of  your  physical  eye.  He  was  a  subscriber 
to  and  a  reader  of  Unity  and  in  sympathy  with  its  conten- 
tions. 

This  independent  farmer,  whose  conduct  was  rooted 
in  firm  convictions  of  duty,  in  love  of  home,  in  clear 
vision  into  the  now  and  the  hereafter,  represents  the 
hope  of  the  nation  as  he  does  the  inspiration  of  Unity. 
It  is  the  thought  of  the  inconspicuous,  unknown  and 
unheralded  readers  that  keeps  the  editorial  courage 
going. 


"How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day"  is  the- 
attractive  title  of  a  delightful  little  book  by  Arnold 
Bennett.    Mr.  Bennett  is  earning  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  realm  of  literature.    One  who  reads  this  book 


discovers  the  secret  of  the  higher  success  in  life  as 
well  as  in  literature.  The  very  title  is  a  call  to  sanity. 
People  who  would  be  ashamed  to  plead  poverty  of 
dollars  go  running  around  the  world  continually  com- 
plaining, whining,  begging,  on  account  of  poverty  of 
time.  Impecuniosity  here  comes  from  the  same 
source  as  the  impecuniosity  of  the  purse,  wanton 
waste  of  precious  resources.  To  complain  for  want 
of  time  to  attend  to  the  higher  interests  of  life,  to  do 
the  noble  thing,  is  a  confession  of  dissipation.  In- 
ebriety is  sad  here  as  elsewhere,  and  inexcusable  here 
as  elsewhere.  It  is  high  art  to  learn  "How  to  Live  on 
Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day." 


At  last  the  Illinois  Legislature  comes  to  an  igno- 
minious close.  Most  of  the  good  measures  and  move- 
ments that  were  bravely  presented  have  been  defeated 
or  abandoned.  Even  the  righteous  quest  of  the  Helm 
Commission  has  been  thwarted  by  a  Court  not  above 
suspicion.  A  great  business  man,  a  man  of  vast 
wealth,  a  banker  of  wide  repute,  defeated  in  the  leg- 
islature of  Illinois,  refused  to  show  the  books,  and 
a  court  was  found  to  aid  him  in  his  evasion.  Not- 
withstanding this  the  Commission  found  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  report  that  in  ks  judgment  Lorimer  could  not 
have  been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  except 
by  fraudulent  methods,  and  the  findings  of  this  Com- 
mission are  to  be  forwarded  to  Washington.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  United  States  Senate 
has  power  enough  to  bring  a  wealthy  man  into  Court, 
and  to  compel  private  interests  and  personal  schemes 
to  give  place  to  public  weal  and  civic  integrity.  Not 
Lorimer  but  the  United  States  Senate  is  now  on  trial. 
Not  certain  individuals  more  or  less  involved  with 
jack-pot  briberies,  but  the  State  of  Illinois  is  in  dis- 
grace, the  Commonwealth  is  in  humiliation. 


The  name  of  John  Howard  is  a  little  old-fashioned 
among  philanthropists,  perhaps  .so  antiquated  that  it 
is  almost  forgotten,  quite  a  negligible  term  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  many  modern  "up-lifters,"  but  to  the 
really  intelligent,  John  Howard,  whilom  sheriff  of 
Bedford,  England,  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years 
ago,  "trod  the  glorious  but  unfrequented  path  to  im- 
mortality."   The    Central    Howard    Association  of 
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Chicago  suffers  somewhat  from  the  obscurity  of  its 
title,  but  it  is  a  glorious  obscurity,  and  no  society  in 
this  city  is  engaged  in  a  more  worthy  cause  or  should 
receive  more  willingly  the  humble  support  it  asks  for. 
On  May  7,  the  President  of  the  Association,  who  is 
also  President  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute, 
Mr  W.  M.  R.  French,  and  the  Superintend- 
ent, Mr.  E.  Emory  Lyon,  presented  the  cause 
of  this  Association  during  the  sermon  hour  at 
All  Souls  Church  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre.  The  addresses  were  informal  and  without 
manuscript,  but  we  will  print  in  next  week's  issue  such 
notes  as  our  reporter  was  able  to  catch  on  the  winsr 
We  commend  this  information  heartily  to  our  readers 
and  hope  that  it  will  provoke  many  of  them  to  send  for 
further  printed  matter  to  the  Central  Office,  160 
Adams  Street,  Chicago.  There  is  food  for  thought 
and  stimulation  to  action  in  their  word,  and  still  more 
in  their  work. 


While  this  issue  is  going  through  the  press,  the 
Senior  Editor  will  be  delivering  the  Dedicatory  Ad- 
dress of  the  Monument  which  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  erected  on  the  battle-line  in  the  Vicksburg  National 
Park.    The  bronze  tablets  that  encircle  the  central 
shaft  bear  the  names  of  nine  thousand  and  fifty-nine 
Wisconsin  boys  and  men  who  took  part  in  the  invest- 
ment and  siege  of  Vicksburg  forty-eight  years  ago. 
The  central  shaft  of  granite  bears  high  aloft  a  golden 
effigy  of  "Old  Abe,"  the  eagle  that  made  the  Eighth 
Wisconsin  famous,  the  eagle  that,  during  its  life-time, 
earned,  by  the  sale  of  its  photographs  and  other  ex- 
hibits, over  $20,000  for  sanitary  and  other  humane 
purposes.    In  this  army  of  nearly  ten  thousand,  the 
editor  of  Unity  was  a  humble  private,  and  part  of  the 
ammunition  which  he  will  place  in  his  oratorical  gun 
will  be  the  record  of  a  private's  experience  and  obser- 
vation as  written  on  the  ground  at  the  time  in  his 
Diary.    The  speaker  at  this  dedication  will  undertake 
to  show  that  splendid  as  was  the  display  of  spiritual 
power  during  the  forty-eight  days  of  the  siege,  it  is  not 
comparable  in  significance  with  the  subsequent  con- 
tribution of  the  survivors  in  the  forty-eight  years  of 
post-bellum  campaigning.    Among  the  boys  who  were 
on  the  line  forty-eight  vears  ago,  there  were  at  least 
th  ree  who  became  in  due  time  clearly  Wisconsin's 
leading   citizens:    C.    C.    Washburn,   several  times 
Governor,  the  builder  of  the  Universi^^y  Observatory, 
commanded  a  regiment ;  Jerry  Rusk,  first  Secretary  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  of  whom 
it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  he  established  that 
Department,  and  who  was  afterward  Wisconsin's  hon- 
ored Governor,  was  a  ]\Iajor  in  the  ranks;  while 
William  F.  Vilas,  Postmaster-General  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  Cleveland,  and  United  States 


Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  perhaps  drafted  the 
wisest  will  yet  written  by  a  wealthy  man  in  the  annals 
of  the  nation,  was  a  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  went 
home  from  Vicksburg  to  complete  the  studies  that 
made  him  the  most  accomplished  gentleman  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  The  stuff  that  these  gentlemen  contended 
with  was  equally  promising.  They  were  shooting  at 
future  Governors,  United  States  Senators,  Chief  Jus- 
tices, orators  and  poets.  Surely  the  tests  of  post- 
bellum  days  are  severer  than  those  of  the  battle- 
ground. Many  a  man  did  valiant  service  with  the 
bayonet  who  has  since  disgraced  himself  with  the 
ballot. 


Conservative  Dollars 


The  recent  visit  of  Booker  T.  Washington  to  Chi- 
cago was  another  occasion  for  the  lining  up  of  another 
batch  of  wealthy  men  at  the  banquet  table  with  tiie 
great  colored  educator  at  the  head  of  the  table.  It  is 
a  significant  tribute  to  his  power  and  the  essential 
humanity  of  millionaires  that  wherever  Washington 
goes,  the  purse-strings  relax  and  the  hurried  business 
man  makes  checks.    This  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 

When,  during  a  previous  visit  of  Mr.  Washington, 
Julius  Rosenwald,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Jewish 
laymen  of  the  city,  encouraged  the  race  for  which  Mr. 
Washington  was  triumphantly  laboring,  by  contribut- 
ing $25,000  to  the  completion  of  a  $100,000  fund  for 
the  erection  of,  a  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  Chi- 
cago, and  when  he  duplicated  the  offer  to  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States  that  would  raise  the  required 
$75,000  elsewhere,  Unity  commended  his  generosity, 
rejoiced  in  the  magnanimity  that  enabled  him  to  forget 
the  Christian  prejudices  against  him,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  a  downtrodden  race,  give  his  money  to  the  en- 
couragement of  an  institution  from  the  councils  and 
the  inner  management  of  which  he  is  rigidly  exclu- 
ded by  his  religious  convictions  and  inheritance. 

But  when  the  other  night  he  oflfered  $50,000  to- 
wards a  fund  of  $500,000  for  the  erection  of  a  great 
"Mills"  hotel  for  poor  young  men  and  homeless  tran- 
sients, said  hotel  to  be  under  the  management  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Chicago,  and  to  contain  from  one 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  rooms,  we  were  led  to 
ask  if  radical  brains  are  more  willing  to  exploit 
dollars  on  conservative  lines  than  upon  those  pioneer 
lines  of  thought  and  the  high  initiative  that  enlists 
thinking. 

Without  forgetting  the  large  services  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  organizations  of  America  are  rendering  on  many 
lines,  every  intelligent  man  knows  that,  both  in  the  let- 
ter of  their  organization  and  the  spirit  of  their  man- 
agement, tliey  represent  a  conservative,  if  not  sectarian 
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and  dogmatic  interpretations  of  religion.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A  leaders  are  glad  to  receive  the  money  of  Uni- 
tarians, Universalists  and  Jews,  and  glad  to  extend 
the  hospitalities  of  their  institutions  to  such,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  none  but  members  of  Evangeli- 
cal churches  are  admitted  into  the  directing  member- 
ship, and  that  the  theological  and  religious  atmosphere 
of  these  institutions  is  of  the  tract-distributing,  soul- 
saving  kind,  which  gives  to  progressive  thinkers  on 
on  high  lines  a  feeling  of  being  strangers.  Moody  and 
not  Phillips  Brooks,  still  less  Channing  and  Theodore 
Parker,  represents  the  ideals  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Within  these  limits  much  good  can  be  done,  but  be- 
yond these  limits  there  is  a  great  multitude  of  worthy 
young  men,  progressive  Gentiles  and  emancipated 
Jews,  who  are  repelled  by  a  certain  intellectual  smug- 
ness that  represents  these  institutions. 

The  proposed  great  hotel,  with  accommodations  for 
one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  less  fortunate  young 
men,  to  invade  the  loop  district,  or  be  built  as  near  it 
as  possible,  is  a  questionable  proposition  sociologically. 
A  Mills  Hotel  without  a  Mills,  built  with  millionaire 
dollars  and  directed  by  Y.  M.  C  A.  conservatism,  is 
a  proposition  to  be  considered,  but  scarcely  one  that 
ought  to  be  inspiring  to  those  tutored  by  the  advanced 
thinking  of  the  educated  world. 

What  is  it  that  makes  dollars  so  conservative,  that 
leads  wealthy  fnen  to  trust  their  money  on  lines  of 
thinking  and  administration  to  which  they  would  not 
trust  their  own  children  and  with  which  they  would 
not  seek  or,  seeking,  would  fail  to  find  their  own  fel- 
lowship? Is  it  because  dollars  love  dollars,  and 
successful  business  men  trust  bulk  rather  than  qual- 
ity, largeness  of  realization  rather  than  quality  of  the 
inspiration  ?  The  Jew  may  well  ask  whether  it  is  not 
his  dollars  rather  than  his  personality  that  gives  him 
welcome  where  the  man  without  the  dollars  would 
promptly  receive  the  slight.  The  Jew  may  well  in- 
quire before  entrusting  his  dollars  to  such  a  venture, 
whether  his  fore-elders  with  a  pack,  or  his  fellow- 
kinsmen  who  now  carry  the  pack,  would  be  welcome. 

Stately  architecture  and  marble  halls  too  often  con- 
ceal a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  that  would  be  despicable, 
or  that  would  at  least  be  promptly  discovered  and  con- 
demned in  more  meager  surroundings.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  gymnasiums  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
throughout  the  country  are  closed  to  colored  appli- 
cants, and  we  suspect  the  privileges  are  but  grudgingly 
extended  to  Jewish  applicants. 

We  speak  advisedly.  When  in  the  earlier  organiza- 
tion of  the  Lincoln  Centre  schemes  in  Chicago,  a 
corps  of  "religious  workers,  affiliated  with  a  "Chris- 
tian" church  of  aggressive  orthodoxy,  were  anxious 
to  assume  control  of  the  gymnasium  then  being  con- 


structed, the  proposition  was  as  agreeable  to  the  Lni- 
coln  Centre  Boarxl  as  to  the  pious  young  men,  but  they 
insisted  on  the  privilege  of  excluding  all  colored  men, 
though  they  were  willing  to  compromise  the  matter  on 
a  limited  number  of  Jews. 

The  managers  of  Lincoln  Centre  have  no  great  repu- 
tation for  orthodoxy,  ,but  they  were  too  religious  to 
consider  such  a  proposition. 

Another  case  in  point :  The  Michael  Reese  Hospi- 
tal in  Chicago  has  a  national  reputation  for  its  elegant 
l)uilding.  ample  equipment  and  medical  skill.  It  is  a 
noble  monument  to  Jewish  generosity  and  public 
spirit,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  its  constructors  that  it 
was  to  be  a  non-sectarian,  non-partisan,  and  non-ra- 
cial institution,  but  when  a  most  worthy  case,  influ- 
entially  introduced  and  properly  vouched  for,  sought 
the  advantage  of  their  expert  clinic,  she  was  promptly 
refused  because  there  was  a  tinge  of  color  in  her 
skin  and  a  trace  of  kink  in  her  hair.  The  only  de- 
fense of¥ered  was  that  "the  social  question  is  hard  to 
deal  with,"  "prejudices  are  slowly  overcome,"  and  that 
"they  all  do  it,"— the  exact  phrasings  of  the  excuses 
offered  by  clubs  and  hotels  and  other  socially  exclud- 
ing compacts  in  regard  to  the  Jews  themselves. 

Justice  requires  that  we  should  state  that  the  last 
excuse  is  not  wholly  true.  We  speak  advisedly  of  two 
exceptions  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  we  trust  and 
believe  there  are  others.  But  we  know  that  the  son 
of  ihe  colored  woman  who  was  excluded  at  Michael 
Reese  was  received  into  the  Surgical  Department  and 
tenderly  and  skillfully  nursed  through  an  operation 
by  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  this  city,  and  we 
know  that  the  Providence  Hospital  in  Chicago,  which 
is  a  "colored"  hospital  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
Michael  Reese  is  "Jewish,"  opens  its  doors  and  has 
extended  its  protection  and  help  to  white  as  well  as 
black,  to  Jew  as  well  as  to  Christian. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  "workingman's  tavern" 
experiment  will  be  tried,  albeit  we  think  several  small 
ones  distributed  throughout  the  residence  portions  of 
the  city  would  be  much  more  beneficient  in  their  influ- 
ence than  the  big  central  one.  There  is  plenty  of 
money  to  do  it.  There  are  others  who  ought  to  match 
Mr.  Rosenwald's  generous  proposition.  They  will 
never  miss  the  money  and  by  investing  it  here  they 
will  save  it  from  ignoble  uses  and  from  becoming  the 
blight  of  their  posterity.  But  we  do  plead  for  closer 
connection  between  men's  thinking  and  men's  doing, 
between  the  brains  and  the  pocketbook,  between  the 
heart  and  the  hand.  Indistriminate  giving  of  dol- 
lars is  as  unscientific  as  the  indiscriminate  giv- 
ing of  nickels  and  dimes.  The  quality  of  the  in- 
stitutions that  are  to  be  built  and  sustained  in  the 
United  States  in  the  future  is  of  more  importance 
than  their  quantity. 
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Children  of  Pioneers 


It  may  be  a  great  thing  to  come"  of  noble  ances- 
try. Retrospection,  when  it  is  not  what  retrospec- 
tion sometimes  is,  a  mark  of  senility  and  decay,  may 
be  an  inspiration.  But  few  are  so  pitiable  as  the 
puny  and  listless  children  of  a  noble  ancestry. 

It  is  in  that  sense  alone  that  the  names  of  our 
fathers,  names  like  Channing  and  Parker  and  Mar- 
tineau,  are  names  to  conjure  with.  But  remember 
that  the  sword  and  sandals  of  his  father  belonged 
to  Theseus  only  when  he,  in  the  strength  which  he 
had  inherited  and  trained,  lifted  the  stone  which 
withheld  them  from  the  weaker  men  of  Troezene. 
The  glory  of  ancestry  is  not  the  reflected  light  of 
ancestral  deeds,  but  creating  within  ourselves  anew 
the  heritage  of  the  temper  which  ennobled.  The 
children  of  the  pioneers  of  the  world  are  not  those 
who  boast  that  they  stand  on  the  vantage  ground 
which  their  fathers  won,  but  those  who  are  them- 
selves pioneers  in  the  great  realm  of  life. 

It  is  not  well  for  us  to  nurture  a  complacent  con- 
tent that  a  long  list  of  noble  names  is  enrolled  on 
the  banner  which  we  ought  to  bear,  unless  that 
banner  is,  in  our  hands,  where  they  set  it,  in  the 
van  of  the  battle  for  wider  truth  and  nobler  living. 

What  made  great  the  men  we  rightly  honor  as  the 
heroes  of  freedom  in  religion  was  that  in  their  own 
day  and  in  relation  to  their  own  time  they  sought 
and  found  new  and  living  inspiration  in  their  vision 
of  what  lay  ever  ahead  on  the  great  road.  They 
were  men  who  were  not  afraid  to  abandon  the  posi- 
tions their  fathers  had  won.  Theirs  it  was  to  fight 
for  yet  higher  ground,  where  in  due  time  the  chil- 
dren of  the  scoffers  should  encamp  in  safety. 

Those  alone  are  loyal  to  their  memory  who  'in- 
herit their  spirit,  who  like  them  are  men  of  the  for- 
ward march,  who  live  as  they  did  for  a  living  and. 
enlarging  truth  and  find  in  their  own  time  fresh 
and  quickening  vision  of  God. 

There  is  no  disloyalty  so  great  as  disloyalty  to 
the  spirit  of  the  men  we  claim  to  honor;  resting  with 
folded  hands  while  all  around  us  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  are  opening  to  those  who  have  eyes  to 
see  and  courage  to  attempt.  Progress  did  not  end 
with  the  achievement  of  the  mighty  pioneers  of  the 
past.  Their  call  to  us  is  that  we,  like  them,  be  ever 
in  the  van  of  intellectual  liberty,  winning  for  our- 
selves as  they  won  it,  the  vital  energy  of  deepening 
experience  of  the  splendid  possibilities  of  life.  Holmes' 
'"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul" 
might  well  have  been  their  motto,  as  it  must  indeed 
be  that  of  those  who  claim  kinship  with  them.  The 
work  to  which  such  as  they  call  men  is  never  done. 
"We  do  but  "level  one  lift"  to  pass  on  to  another  and  a 
higher.  Those  alone  whose  eyes  are  on  tlie  dawn  be- 
yond the  hills  of  God  and  whose,  faith  is  the  radiant, 
eager  confidence  in  things  unachieved  which  was  the 
inspiration  of  their  fathers  are  the  true  children  of  the 
pioneers.  W.  Hanson  Pulsi'ori). 


When  a  man's  heart  has  grown  cold,  the  blows  of 
affliction  must  fall  thick  and  heavy  before  the  fire  can 
be  got  that  will  light  it. — George  MacDonald. 

We  are  today  what  we  are  because  our  past  has 
been  what  it  was;  what  we  will  be  in  the  future 
depends  upon  what  we  are  now. — Henry  Drummond. 


THE  PULPIT 


The  Menace  of  Militant  Socialism 


Sermon  Preached  by  Rev.  G.  R.  Dodson,  May  7, 
1911,  IN  THE  Church  of  the  Unity, 
St.  Louis. 


Supremely  interesting  and  important  is  the  story  of 
that  long  upward  climb  of  humanity  through  the  ages 
which  we  call  the  evolution  of  civilization.  The 
process  has  been  slow,  toilsome,  and  even  painful,  for 
civilization  implies  discipline,  and  the  primitive  wild 
nature  is  more  or  less  refractory.  We  have  made 
much  progress,  but  are  still  far  from  the  ideals  of  per- 
fection. Our  supreme  effort  ought  to  be  to  under- 
stand what  makes  for  development,  to  discover  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  further  growth;  for  that  is 
good  which  helps  humanity  upward  and  onward,  and 
that  is  bad  which  hinders  evolution  and  tends  to  throw 
us  back  to  social  stages  from  which  we  have  slowly 
emerged.  Our  words,  our  deeds,  and  above  all  the 
spirit  in  which  we  live  make  the  further  climb  harder 
or  easier. 

And  it  is  hard  enough  at  best.  The  unceasing  ad- 
justment to  new  conditions  which  progress  involves 
subjects  human  nature  to  severe  stress  and  strain. 
Mechanical  inventions  create  new  industries  and  re- 
sult in  new  social  situations,  new  groupings  of  popu- 
lation, new  difficulties  and  problems.  Man  is  under 
the  constant  necessity  of  revising  his  ideas,  altering 
his  feelings,  changing  his  modes  m  life,  and  modify- 
ing his  institutions  and  laws.  Everything,  including 
himself,  has  constantly  to  be  made  over.  For  instance, 
we  are  now  making  the  transition  from  a  fighting  to  a 
constructive  regime.  The  law  of  the  past  was  strug- 
gle, and  the  victory  was  to  the  strongest,  to  the  most 
intelligent,  and  to  those  who  learned  how  to  work  and 
fight  together.  The  future  belongs  to  the  builders 
and  is  to  be  dominated  by  the  constructive  spirit. 
And  because  we  live  partly  ia  the  order  that  is  pass- 
ing and  partly  in  that  which  is  dawning,  our  thoughts 
are  confused  and  our  actions  inconsistent.  Of  lead- 
ers, however,  it  is  expected  that  they  shall  understand 
the  way  the  world  is  moving,  and  help  to  facilitate 
necessary  social  transitions.  The  supreme  need  of 
our  time  is  for  intelligence,  patience  and  good  will. 

The  world  is  full  of  reformers  and  all  are  eager  for 
improvement.  All  the  fundamental  problems  are  being 
studied,  and  the  chief  evils  that  have  long  afflicted  our 
race  are  being  attacked  in  a  systematic  and  scientific 
way.  Some  of  the  great  diseases  have  already  been 
mastered,  and  the  situation  is  full  of  hope.  The  spirit 
of  exclusiveness  is  declining,  men  and  women  are 
crossing  the  barriers  of  social  and  religious  prejudice 
that  once  separated  them  into  isolated  groups,  and  are 
finding  their  happiness  in  working  enthusiastically 
together  for  the  common  good. 

There  is,  however,  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion. An  ardent  and  active  group  of  people  denounce 
our  civilization  as  a  failure  and  are  detinitely  planning 
the  overthrow  of  our  whole  industrial  and  political 
system.  Militant  socialism,  in  spite  of  much  vague 
talk  on  the  part  of  people  who  never  read  platforms 
or  official  utterances,  is  a  very  definite  thing.  Many 
have  their  own  private  definitions  of  socialism.  There 
are  some,  for  instance,  who  say  they  are  socialists 
because  they  believe  in  the  post-offlce,  the  public 
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school,  and  the  ownership  of  some  public  utilities,  such 
as  the  water  works.  But  the  right  to  define  socialism 
belongs  to  the  people  who  have  organized  to  promote 
the  cause,  and  who  are  giving  it  their  time  and  money. 
You  have  no  right  to  the  name  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  program  of  those  who  make  it  a 
real  force  in  the  world.  The  proposals  of  socialism 
are  startling.  Says  Engels,  "The  first  act  in  which  the 
state  really  appears  as  the  representative  of  society  as 
a  whole,  namely,  the  seizure  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion in  the  name  of  society,  is  at  the  same  time  its 
last  independent  act  as  a  state."  And  Bebel,  speaking 
of  the  changes  that  the  coming  transformation  of 
property  will  bring,  says, — "Marriage  will  lose  its 
reason  for  existence." 

If  to  this  it  is  said,  "O  well,  these  are  foreigners, 
and  American  socialism  can  not  be  held  responsible 
for  their  utterances,"  I  merely  point  to  the  platform 
of  the  American  socialist  party.  In  this  official  utter- 
ance the  announcement  is  made  of  a  certain  theory  of 
social  evolution  according  to  which  class  war  is  inevi- 
table. It  is  stated  that  ''Millions  of  formerly  self-em- 
ploying workers  thus  become  the  helpless  wage-slaves 
of  industrial  masters."  These  masters  are  then  de- 
scribed as  a  "useless  and  parasitic"  class.  Then, 
naturally,  "The  wage  workers  are,  therefore,  the  most 
determined  and  irreconcilable  antagonists  of  the  rul- 
ing class."  The  capitalists  are  described  as  cruelly 
exploiting  labor,  as  corrupting  the  institutions,  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  public,  and  as  owning  "the  na- 
tion politically  and  intellectually  just  as  they  own  it 
industrially."  The  call  is,  then,  to  line  up  for  class 
war.  A  demand  is  made  for  some  definite  improve- 
ments in  the  present  regime,  but  these  are  only  tem- 
porary makeshifts,  for  the  final  sentence  in  the  plat- 
form states  clearly  the  ultimate  aim  : 

"Such  measures  of  relief  as  we  may  be  able  to 
force  from  capitalism  are  but  a  preparation  of  the 
workers  to  seize  the  whole  powers  of  government  in 
order  that  they  may  thereby  lay  hold  of  the  whole 
system  of  industry  and  thus  come  to  their  rightful 
inheritance." 

The  one  merit  of  this  platform  is  its  frankness. 
The  men  who  are  engaged  in  this  propaganda  say 
explicity,  we  are  going  to  "seise"  the  manufactories, 
mines,  and  land  of  this  nation  just  as  soon  as  we  are 
strong  enough.  All  other  demands,  such  as  that  the 
government  "shall  contribute  to  the  funds  of  labor 
organizations,"  that  the  United  States  Senate  shall  be 
abolished,  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  power  of  passing  on  the  constitutionality  of 
legislation,  and  that  "all  judges  shall  be  elected  by  the 
people  for  short  terms,"  are  declared  to  be  merely 
"measures  calculated  to  strengthen  the  working  clas.i 
in  its  fight  for  the  realization  of  this  ultimate  aim." 
There  is  much  vague  talk  about  socialism  and  dispute 
as  to  its  nature,  but  the  socialists  themselves  surely 
have  the  right  to  define  their  position,  and  this,  in  the 
plainest  of  plain  English,  is  what  they  declare  it  to  be. 

One  may  properly  speak  of  the  menace  of  militant 
socialism,  for  this  platform  explicitly  and  boldly 
menaces  the  institutions  which  most  of  us  love.  It 
threatens  revolutionary  changes  in  a  social  and  indus- 
trial order  which,  though  imperfect  and  still  undergo- 
ing development,  is  the  precious  product  of  ages  of 
evolution,  and  in  which  freedom  and  well-being  are 
more  widely  diffused  than  at  any  time  in  humanity's 
long  past. 

Even  more  important  than  the  platform  and  defi- 


nitely  outlined  program  of  socialism  is  the  spirit  of 
its  leaders,  and  this  is  ominous  of  social  ill.  Those 
who  aspire  to  lead  humanity  upward  can  do  so  only 
if  they  are  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  good.  will.  This 
is  the  only  spirit  in  which  men  can  work  together. 
Hatred  and  the  coercive  spirit,  the  passions  adapted  to 
the  ancient  fighting  regime  which  we  are  outgrowing, 
tend  to  retard  us,  to  throw  us  back.  They  are  regres- 
sive forces.  No  man,  however  high  his  purposes  or 
beautiful  his  dreams  and  hopes,  can  fail  to  hinder 
humanity  if  he  speaks  and  acts  in  this  spirit.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  that  is  just  what  some  of  the  most 
prominent  socialist  leaders  do.  William  D.  Haywood, 
in  an  address  given  in  St.  Louis,  last  Sunday,  is  re- 
ported in  the  press  to  have  said,  "I  want  the  working 
class  to  hate  the  capitalist  class."  This  utterance, 
I'm  sorry  to  say,  is  not  exceptional,  but  deliberate  and 
characteristic. 

In  the  art  of  stirring  up  the  hatred  they  wish  to 
exist,  the  socialist  leaders  are  past  masters.  To 
understand  their  methods  you  have  only  to  read  their 
speeches  and  the  leading  articles  in  their  press.  Here, 
for  instance,  are  the  first  words  of  the  latest  issue 
of  one  of  their  journals  of  large  circulation :  "As 
you  read  this  three  union  men  are  on  their  way  to  the 
gallows.  Their  crime  consists  in  belonging  to  a  union 
of  the  members  of  their  craft.  The  master  class 
must  maintain  its  supremacy.  Therefore  it  must 
keep  the  workers  in  subjection.  To  do  this  it  re- 
quires periodical  victims,  sacrifices.  Today  the  men 
kidnaped,  starved,  beaten  and  slated  for  the  hang- 
man's noose  are  named  McNamara  and  McManigal. 
Tomorrow,  and  on  evidence  made  by  capitalist  sleuths 
and  fully  as  good,  it  can  be  you  and  your  brother  and 
your  best  friend. 

This  is  also  the  tone  of  the  local  socialist  organ. 
That  is,  the  efifort  is  made  to  persuade  the  readers  of 
these  papers  that  there  is  a  monstrous  and  fright- 
fully wicked  capitalist  class  is  this  country  which 
seeks  to  oppress  the  wage  earners,  and  which  deliber- 
ately and  in  cold  blood  sets  about  to  bring  men  to 
the  gallows  for  crimes  of  which  they  know  them  to  be 
innocent.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  the  mili- 
tant socialist  speakers  and  writers  are  industriously 
engaged  in  propagating  these  curiously  fantastic  ideas. 
And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  effect  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  who  are  convinced  of  their  truth. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  menace  of  militant 
socialism.  There  is  a  socialism  of  dictionary  defini- 
tions, and  of  this  or  that  scholar  or  writer,  which  is  of 
a  different  kind.  But  a  movement,  like  a  man,  is 
judged  not  only  by  creeds  recited  and  platforms  pub 
lished,  but  also  by  the  spirit  of  its  leaders.  If  anyone 
says  that  socialism  is  a  noble  word,  that  it  implies  the 
social  spirit  and  stands  for  a  world  of  brothers,  an 
ideal  social  order  in  which  all  shall  be  conscious  con- 
structors and  builders,  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not 
refer  to  that  kind  of  idealism,  but  to  the  actual  move- 
ment inspired  and  guided  by  such  men  as  William 
D.  Haywood  and  E.  V.  Debs.  I  do  not  question  the 
earnestness  of  these  men,  but  merely  point  to  the 
all-important  fact  that  there  is  no  greater  menace 
to  society  than  those  who  industriously  stir  up  hatred 
between  races,  nations,  religions  and  so-called  social 
classes. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  why  this  is  so.  Human  feel- 
ings are  social  forces.  Good  will  is  conducive  to 
mutual  helpfulness  and  co-operation,  while  hatred 
leads  to  violence  and  murder,  and  whoever  fosters 
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the  latter  spirit  is  responsible  for  the  deeds  which  that 
spirit  impels -men  to  do.  With  profound  moral  in- 
sight, one  o'  the  iNew  Testament- writers  has  said 
that  "Whoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer." 
That  is  absolutely  true.  Hate  is  murder  on  the  way, 
and  if  it  usually  fails  of  the  goal  to  which  it  tends,  it 
is  because  it  is  checked  by  opposing  tendencies,  chiefly 
moral  and  religious.  But  there  are  poverty-stricken 
natures  in  which  these  restraining  influences  are  weak 
or  non-existent,  and  the  hate  which  is  aroused  in  them 
by  the  busy  preachers  of  class  war  monopolizes  their 
consciousness,  and  leads  to  dynamite  explosions,  ar- 
son and  murder.  The  militant  socialist  leaders,  zvho 
would  not  counsel  murder,  are  as  responsible  as  if 
they  did,  for  they  create  the  spirit  that  finds  in  the 
destruction  of  fellow-men  its  natural  expression. 
What  was  the  cause,  the  ultimate  cause  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  that  led  to  tlie  blowing  up  of  the  Times  build- 
ing in  l/>s  Angeles?  Hate.  What  was  the  cause  of 
many  Dther  dynamite  explosions  involving  the  destruc- 
tion of  scores  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  in  pro- 
perty? Hate,  pure  and  simple.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
light  matter  to  call  fellow-workmen  "rats"  and 
"scabs,"  and  to  urge  men  to  hate  their  employers,  the 
so-called  capitalist  class. 

There  is  no  class  of  men  deserving  of  hatred,  cap- 
italist, socialist,  union  or  non-union.  And  no  man 
ought  to  speak  or  write  about  questions  in  the  storm 
center  of  human  interest  unless  his  purpose  is  to 
promote  intelligence,  patience  and  good  will.  There 
is  no  greater  menace  to  all  that  we  hold  dear  than  the 
spirit  and  teaching  of  the  militant  socialist  leaders, 
who  are  trying  to  persuade  the  wage-earners  of  this 
country  that  they  form  a  fixed  class  which  is  grievous- 
ly oppressed  by  another  class  whom  it  is  their  duty  to 
hate.  The  man  who  said,  "Once  a  workman,  always  a 
workman,"  misstated  the  situation,  for  in  countless 
cases  able  and  energetic  wage-earners  are  themselves 
becoming  employers.  Our  democracy  has  no  classes, 
but  it  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world  for  energy,  thrift  and  intelli- 
gence to  rise,  and  for  indolence  and  incompetence  to 
sink  to  their  natural  level.  Experience  has  already 
falsified  the  theory  of  Marx,  that  materialistic  inter- 
pretation of  history  according  to  which  a  class  strug- 
gle is  necessary  and  inevitable.  He  predicted  that 
the  rich  would  grow  richer  and  the  working  classes 
poorer,  until  in  final  desperation  the  latter  would 
seize  the  instruments  of  productive  wealth.  But  the 
facts  are  that  moderate  fortunes  are  multiplying  and 
the  whole  population  shares  in  the  increasing  wealth 
of  the  world.  Undoubtedly  much  improvement  is 
possible,  but  in  the  effort  to  bring  it  about  the  gospel 
of  hatred  and  revolutionary  class  war  is  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help. 

In  an  important  respect  the  spirit  of  militant  social- 
ism is  also  that  of  coercive  closed  shop  unionism.  I 
do  not  refer  to  legitimate  labor  organizations,  such 
as  the  American  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engin- 
eers, which  is  prosperous  and  highly  efficient,  and 
whose  president,  W.  S.  Stone,  has  said:  "I  do  not 
believe  in  forcing  a  man  to  join  a  union.  If  he 
wants  to  join,  all  right ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  make  him  join.  We  of  the  engineers 
work  willingly  side  by  side  with  other  engineers  every 
day  who  do  not  belong  to  our  union,  though  they  en- 
joy without  any  objection  on  our  part  the  advantages 
which  we  have  obtained.    Some  of  them  we  would 


not  have  in  the  union ;  others  we  cannot  get.  What  I 
say  is,  make  the  union  so  good  that  they  will  want 
to  join." 

The  issue  at  stake  in  the  fiercest  labor  struggles  to- 
day can  easily  be  befogged  with  talk,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly clear.  Fundamentally  it  is  not  a  question  of 
wages,  hours,  or  conditions,  but  of  control.  Nor  is 
it  a  question  of  the  right  to  organize,  for  no  one  denies 
this.  The  position  of  the  employers  has  been  clearly 
stated  by  a  man  whom  I  have  long  known,  a  man  of 
perfect  truthfulness  and  absolute  integrity,  as  follows : 

"I  have  been  an  employer  for  over  fifty-two  Jears, 
am  a  member  of  many  employers'  associations,  local 
and  national,  an  ex-president  of  two  national  associa- 
tions of  employers,  and  as  such  have  come  very  much 
into  contact  with  the  employing  class,  and  have  yet  the 
first  employer  to  meet  who  ever  as  much  as  even  in- 
timated that  he  was  opposed  to  organization  among 
wage-earners,  skilled  or  unskilled,  nor  do  I  believe 
there  can  be  found  an  employer  in  the  United  States 
today  who  will  say  he  is  against  the  right  of  labor 
to  organize."  Further,  if  all  workmen  should  volun- 
tarily enter  the  unions  and  in  this  way  establish  a 
closed  shop,  there  being  no  other  workmen  in  the 
country,  this  would  be  their  undeniable  right.  What, 
however,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted  by  the 
American  people  is  that  men  who  do  not  want  to 
join  the  unions  should  be  coerced  into  submission,  or 
that  employers  should  be  denied  the  right  to  employ 
workmen  zvho  prefer  to  remain  independent. 

At  the  cost  of  oceans  of  blood  and  immeasurable 
suffering  we  have  abolished  the  ecclesiastical  closed 
shop  and  established  religious  liberty.  It  may  be 
that  it  would  be  well  for  most  men  to  belong  to  a 
church,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  good  thing  for  any 
church  to  force  men  into  submission  to  its  control. 
This  is  now  universally  admitted.  We  recognize  the 
right  of  every  man  to  be  a  member  of  a  church  or 
not,  as  he  thinks  best,  and  we  do  not  discriminate 
against  him  on  account  of  his  decision.  Ultimately, 
labor  organizations  will  find  themselves  in  the  same 
position  as  the  churches,  for  the  same  principle  is 
involved.  We  can  never  force  men  to  take  out  a  li- 
cense with  a  labor  union  in  order  to  live  by  their 
industry  in  the  country. 

But,  it  is  said,  read  the  platforms  and  hear  the 
public  addresses  of  the  representatives  of  organized 
labor,  and  you  will  see  that  it  disavows  coercive 
methods.  That  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question. 

It  is  not  avowals  that  we  are  concerned  with,  but 
actions.  Thousands  of  men  have  been  beaten  and 
maimed  and  Inmdreds  killed,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
property  destroyed,  in  the  effort  to  force  the  closed 
shop  upon  unwilling  employers  and  independent 
workmen.  The  American  people  are  well  disposed 
toward  organized  labor,  but  the  spirit  and  methods  of 
coercive  closed  shop  unionism  are  entirely  alien  to 
their  spirit. 

This  is  so  evident  that  it  merely  needs  clear  state- 
ment. Those  who  identify  socialism  with  class  hatred 
and  who  prophesy  an  inevitable  class  war,  and  those 
who  represent  the  violent  kind  of  unionism  so  closely 
akin  to  it,  usually  meet  this  issue  by  evading  it,  by 
beclouding  it  in  a  multitude  of  words,  by  talking 
vaguely  about  the  rights  of  labor,  which  in  fact  no 
one  denies,  and  especially  by  denunciation.  But  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  frighten  or  coerce  people,  or  to 
deceive  them,  or  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are 
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enemies  of  labur  because  they  disapprove  of  a  policy 
which  labor  leaders  have  adopted.  These  methods 
have  failed  in  the  past,  and  they  have  less  chance  of 
winning  now  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Such  leadership  may  seem  shrewd,  but  it  is 
not,  in  the  large  sense,  intelligent.  To  be  actuated  by 
class  hatred,  to  appeal  to  the  partisan  spirit,  is  to 
alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  American  public,  it 
repels  the  fair-minded.  VVe  instinctively  feel  that 
men  are  violent  in  spirit,  word  and  deed  only  when 
they  are  championing  a  weak  cause. 

I  ardently  long  for  a  change  of  spirit  on  the  part 
of  militant  socialism  and  coercive  closed  shop  union- 
ism. The  good  purposes  both  cherish  are  hindered 
by  their  impatient,  partisan  spirit  of  animosity  more 
than  by  any  other  cause.  The  mass  of  men  mean 
well.  We  do  not  naturally  hate  one  another.  We 
have  substantially  the  same  interests,  and  we  must 
find  some  way  of  living  and  working  together. 

As  to  labor,  everybody  wishes  it  to  be  prosperous. 
All  want  work  to  be  as  steady  as  possible  and  hours 
of  labor  to  be  as  short  and  wages  as  high  as  indus- 
trial conditions  will  permit.  And  in  return,  society 
expects  every  worker  to  do  his  best,  to  produce  as 
much  as  he  can,  and  to  constantly  strive  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  his  services  and  raise  the  quality  of 
his  product.  As  to  socialism,  everybody  knows  that 
many  changes  are  ahead  of  us,  that  new  and  better 
ways  of  living  will  be  found,  and  we  are  all  willing 
to  advance  when  the  way  is  clear,  when  we  know  what 
is  best  to  do  next.  But  we  will  not,  and  in  safety  can- 
not, co-operate  even  for  ideal  things  with  men  who 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  good 
will,  which  is  an  essential  condition  of  prosperity  and 
social  growth,  and  who  seek  to  use  the  antiquated 
methods  of  coercion  in  an  age  when  men  are  free 
and  must  be  persuaded  in  order  to  be  led. 

It  is  just  dawning  on  the  great  civilized-nations  that 
fighting  is  an  essentially  childish  way  of  settling 
international  difficulties,  and  thousands  and  millions 
of  people  are  working  for  arbitration  treaties,  that  is, 
for  international  agreements  to  relegate  war  to  the 
limbo  of  discarded  barbarities.  But  social  revolution 
is  just  as  irrational  and  criminal  as  war.  The  civil 
war  in  this  country  should  have  taught  us  a  lesson. 
Other  countries  abolished  slavery  peacefully,  but  we 
were  so  backward  in  civilization,  so  impatient  and  ex- 
citable that  the  North  and  South  sent  forth  their 
finest  young  men  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle  and  of 
disease.  A  vast  amount  of  wealth,  the  product  of 
human  toil,  was  destroyed.  From  this  frightful  disas- 
ter we  have  not  yet  recovered.  Whosoever  urges 
revolution  shows  that  he  is  belated,  that  he  belongs  to 
the  old  barbaric  ages  and  not  to  the  new  era  of 
peace  and  good  will.  Only  the  men  of  the  good  spirit, 
the  men  without  hatred  for  any  of  their  rarce,  the 
men  who  believe  in  the  practicability  of  peace  be- 
tween nations  and  of  orderly  industrial  and  social 
evolution  in  our  own  national  life, — only  these  fit  into 
the  new  order,  only  these  are  worthy  to  be  heard  and 
to  be  trusted  ivith  leadership. 

The  theory  of  militant  socialism  does  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  moral  and  ideal  factors  o^life.  It  teaches 
that  the  material  and  economic  factors  are  all-de- 
termining, and  that  in  the  course  of  evolution  the 
employers  of  our  nation  have  become  natural  enemies, 
who  are  first  to  be  hated  and  ultimately  dispossessed. 
This  is  antiquated  and  barbarous.   There  are  material 
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conditions  and  economic  influences  in  social  life,  but 
civilization  is  essentially  moral  in  its  nature,  and  is 
built  on  men's  faith  in  one  another  and  on  truth, 
justice  and  good  will.  Every  man  helps  to  support 
and  upbuild  it  who  maintains  a  friendly  spirit,  who 
is  a  radiating  center  of  the  forces  that  unite  man- 
kind, who  by  his  unfailing  courtesy,  charity  a.nd  sym- 
pathy tends  to  quench  the  suspicion  and  ill-will  which 
are  our  greatest  danger. 

Let  us  be  deaf  to  the  utterances  of  the  fomenters 
of  strife,  the  apostles  of  the  gospel  of  hatred  and  class 
war,  and  let  us  live  in  the  spirit  of  really  civilized 
men  like  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Lee,  who,  in  a  time  when 
the  tides  of  passion  mounted  high,  were  above  hatred. 
They  despised  no  one.  They  exemplified  "the  great 
law  of  civilization,  which  is  to  have  no  enemies." 
-  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds  and  strive 
to  cherish  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations  a  just 
and  lasting  peace." 


Address  at  the  Grave  of  the  Late  Herman 
Sterling 


I  understand  that  our  friend  expressed  the  wish 
that  his  earthly  house  should  be  reduced  to  ashes. 
If  this  is  true,  then  the  kindest  service  that  human 
hands  can  do  has  been  done;  and  there  is  left  for 
us  only  to  say  a  word  of  love  and  hope.  Saladin, 
who  three  times  took  the  holy  city  and  subjugated 
provinces  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  just  before  his 
life  ebbed  away  handed  his  shroud  tied  to  his  lance 
to  a  herald  and  said,  "Go,  wave  this  in  the  camp 
and  proclaim  that  this  is  all  that  is  left  of  Saladin, 
all  that  is  left  of  all  his  glory."  But  when  a  good 
man  dies,  and  we  pause  over  his  ashes,  we  dare  utter 
no  such  proclamation,  for  he  has  been  a  man  of 
deeds  and  thoughts ;  in  the  memory  of  them,  he  still 
lives;  they  are  like  seeds  planted,  they  spring  to  fife 
and  bear  fruit,  and  he  lives  again  in  their  perennial 
life. 

In  such  moments  as  these  we  are  compelled, 
however  reluctantly,  to  look  at  ourselves  in  the 
light  of  thought  and  we  find  as  Emerson  has  said, 
that  "our  lives  are  embosomed  in  beauty."  This  great 
truth  our  friend  accepted  and  believed.  Gradually, 
therefore,  throughout  his  nine  and  seventy  years  he 
came  to  emphasize  the  spiritual  and  care  less  and 
less  for  the  ephemeral  and  evanescent.  Hence  his 
commandment:  "Commit  my  body,  that  has  been 
seen  of  men,  to  the  flames.  Full  well  he  knew  that 
the  history  of  the  soul  has  not  been  written  ;  full 
well  he  knew  that  the  enduring  and  precious  in  his 
make-up  "did  not  begin  with  him,  could  not  be 
sick  with  his  sickness  nor  buried  in  any  grave." 

Our  friend  was  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  records  of 
the  county  bear  witness  of  his  taking  title  to  land 
in  Montmorency,  Whiteside  County,  Illinois,  in 
1855.  In  recent  years  he  has  lived  both  in  Rock 
Falls  and  in  Sterling.  Never  having  had  an  ac- 
quaintance with  him  while  on  the  farm  or  met  him 
in  town  meeting,  I  am  a  stranger  to  that  side 
of  his  nature  that  enabled  him  to  gather  a  compe- 
tency and  retire  to  this  community  before  going  to 
California. 

I  have  been  privileged,  however,  to  catch  a  glimpsa 
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of  the  inner  life  of  this  man  by  attending,  under  his 
roof,  meetings  of  the  "Emerson  Club."  Looking 
back  through  the  intervening  years  to  those  even- 
ings of  sincere,  honest  interchange  of  view  upon 
questions  of  life  and  duty  and  seeking  for  a  type  of 
man  with  whom  to  class  our  friend,  there  rise  be- 
fore me  the  Nervii,  who  Caesar  said,  because  of 
their  strict  observance  of  nature's  laws,  were  the 
last  of  the  Gallic  tribes  to  go  down  before  the  con- 
quering eagles  of  Rome ;  again,  those  dwellers  on 
the  Rhine,  who  eight  centuries  later  would  not  bow 
the  neck  to  the  feudal  yoke  of  Charlemagne;  finally 
those  Dutchmen,  who  in  the  i6th  century  stood 
four  walled,  serene  and  brave  against  the  holy  Ro- 
man Empire— giving  their  bodies  to  the  flames  and 
moistening  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  liberty  with 
their  blood.  If  it  were  possible  to  chemically  ana- 
lyze the  character  of  our  friend,  I  believe  there  would 
be  found  in  its  traits  kinship  to  these  heroic  children 
of  the  past.  He  dealt  first  hand  with  men  and 
things.  Such  persons  at  the  time  are  liable  to  be 
misunderstood.  But  by  and  by  the  clouds  clear 
away,  and  we  see  them  as  thc}^  really  were. 

Having  spoken  thus,  it  is  not  hard  to  tell  where 
such  a  type  of  man  stood  politically  and  socially.  If 
there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to  raise  the  general 
level  of  society,  he  was  found  identified  with  that 
effort;  if  the  call  was  for  an  army  to  go  forth  to 
narrow  the  kingdom  of  the  thumb  screw  and  the 
rack  and  broaden  "the  way  that  out  of  Hell  leads 
up  to  light,"  he  was  ready  to  enlist. 

"There  is  no  death,  the  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  other  shore 
And  bright  in  heaven's  jeweled  crown, 
They  shine  forevermore. 

"And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen 
Tlie  dear,  immortal  spirits  tread. 

For  all  the  boundless  universe 
Is  life — there  is  no  dead. 

.Jarvis  Dixsmore. 


From  Our  Foreign  Correspondent 


In  my  last  letter  I  told  you  a  little  of  the  physical 
surroundings  of  these  people  in  Southern  Italy,  but  it 
takes  time  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  more  and  more 
I  marvel  at  the  assurance  of  certain  writers  who  come 
here  and,  from  a  car  window  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  real  Calabrian  people,  apply  certain  opprobrious 
terms  to  them  without  any  insight  into  their  real 
worth.  I  also  marvel  at  a  government  which  is  so 
unmindful  of  its  best  products,  viz.,  a  strong,  in- 
dustrious people  and  a  land  which  produces  the  best 
that  can  be  brought  fresh  from  the  soil.  The  gov- 
ernment owns  the  railroads,  but  it  does  not  send 
them  within  the  reach  of  these  splendid  olive  groves 
and  farms,  and  it  is  only  by  "trading"  in  its  simplest 
form  that  sufficient  food  is  exchanged  to  sustain 
life  even  among  those  in  good  circumstances.  No 
work  is  supplied  by  the  government  for  public  im- 
provements in  this  ])art  of  the  country.  In  the  main 
these  people  are  honest  and  industrious.  Yester- 
day, however,  I  met  a  shepherd  on  the  mountain 
side.  "Pcppino,"  T  said,  "What  did  you  have  for 
your  breakfast  and  tell  me  everything  you  will  have 
when  you  return." 

"This  morning,"  he  replied,  "  I  liad  what  I  al- 


ways have — a  piece  of  bread."  "And  at  noon?"  "At 
noon,  Signora,  I  shall  have  another  piece  of  bread, 
and  tonight  I  shall  have  these  green  vegetables  with 
a  little  oil  on  them," — indicating  a  wild  herb,  not 
unlike  our  dandelion,  which  he  had  tied  up  in  his 
handkerchief.  He  was  thin  and  poorly  nourished, 
and  his  clothes  were  in  rags.  He  told  me  he  had 
meat  five  or  six  times  a  year. 

I  met  a  gentle-faced  man  on  the  road  with  his  two 
sons,  twelve  and  fifteen  years.  "Tell  me,  Giovanni," 
I  said,  "how  much  are  you  paid  for  this  stone- 
breaking?" 

"Three  lire  a  day,  Signora,  for  the  three  of  us. 
They  measure  the  stone  by  the  square  meter  and 
we  can  only  earn  that  much." 

Sixty  cents  a  day  for  two  growing  boys  and  one 
adult,  and  probably  several  more  in  the  home ! 

"What  will  you  eat  todav?  I  asked." 

"Two  pieces  of  bread  and  some  vegetables,  with  a 
penny's  worth  of  oil." 

And  thus  it  was  everywhere  I  walked — always  the 
same  reply.  In  consquence  of  this  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  there  may  be  pilfering  and  even  thiev- 
ing of  a  grosser  kind?  There  is  very  little  of  it, 
however,  as  compared  with  the  provocation  for  it. 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  government  is  not  wise 
in  encouraging  emigration  if  it  must  pursue  this  policy 
with  southern  Italy — for  who  knows  what  fires  may 
be  kindled  if  these  emigrants  remain  there  under  these 
conditions  ? 

It  is  said  that  these  people  are  dirty.  Would  we 
in  America  be  cleaner  if  the  water  used  in  a  family 
were  all  transported  on  the  heads  of  women  and 
children  from  the  central  fountain?  Among  the 
more  fortunate,  the  water  and  wood  are  brought  on 
the  backs  of  donkeys.  Splendid  scenery,  an  un- 
paralleled climate,  which  might  be  used  for  health 
resorts,  and  mines  which  should  be  worked  are  neg- 
lected, while  the  "absentee  landlord"  is  taking  what  he 
may,  and  the  people, — the  young  and  strong, — are 
leaving  in  search  of  more  work  and  educational  ad- 
vantages. 

There  are  a  few  left,  however,  among  the  edu- 
cated who  are  not  working  from  self-interest  and 
who  feel  keenly  their  country's  needs  and  opportu- 
nities. The  leaders  of  this  group  are  the  two  brothers 
Carnovale.  One  of  these  is  a  lawyer  and  man  of 
power  in  the  community,  and  the  other  a  writer  of 
force  and  vigor,  who  feels  keenly  the  oppression  of 
his  people  and  has  made  his  influence  felt  on  both 
sides  of  the  water.  They  are  worthy  descendants 
of  one  of  the  oldest,  most  powerful  and  illustrious 
families  in  Calabria.  The  same  spirit  which  im- 
pelled their  ancestors  to  fight  for  the  principles  of 
Campanella,  the  philosopher-martyr  who  was  born  in 
1500,  now  impels  them  to  reassert  his  principles  in  the 
light  of  modern  thought  and  interpret  them  for  this 
people  as  the  liberal  church  interprets  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

To  this  end  these  two  brothers  have  traveled  all 
over  this  part  of  the  country,  preaching  among  the 
better  classs  the  necessity  for  free  religious  thought, 
free  schools  and  a  freedom  from  clericalism.  Every 
city  has  been  visited  by  them,  and  in  order  that  this 
thought  shall  be  crystallized  in  some  form  to  show 
that  the  spirit  of  the  martyr  still  lives,  a  monument 
is  in  process  of  construction  at  Rome  which  will 
be  sent  here  to  be  placed  in  the  public  square  near 
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the  church  from  which  this  priest  preached  his  doc- 
trines, and  for  which  he  suffered  martyrdom.  This 
monument  was  to  have  been  placed  in  March,  but 
the  Liguranian  brotherhood,  who  once  had  a  strong- 
hold here,  came  and  have  influenced  the  poor,  super- 
stitious people  against  the  project  so  that  now  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  wait  until  the  present  excite- 
ment has  somwhat  abated  before  it  is  placed.  In 
the  meantime  the  writer,  Luigi  Carnovale,  is  prepar- 
ing "The  Life  and  Philosophy  of  Campanella,"  an 
exhaustive  work  which  will  be  published  in  the  near 
future.  The  philosopher  has  always  been  held  in 
reverence  bv  those  who  only  know  his  name.  Now 
this  writer 'proposes  to  show  them  why  he  is  so 
reverenced  and  to  prove  that  the  spirit  of  marytr- 
dom  is  not  dead,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  two 
men  to  stand  against  public  opinion,  especially  m 
so  vital  a  matter  as  the  opinions  of  those  whose 
word  has  for  centuries  been  law. 

Now  as  I  write  I  hear  the  Angelus  and  the  voices 
of  the  little  children  chanting  everywhere 

Holy  Mary,  mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  miserable  sinners— 
now  and  in"  the  hour  of  our  death.  Amen. 

And  one  realizes  that  only  by  different  surroundings 
and  possibly  several  generations  can  anything  be  given 
to  these  people  which  will  give  them  an  equal  amount 
of  hope.  JESSIE  E.  SHEARS. 

Stilo,  Calabria,  Italy,  April  24,  1911. 


James  Russell  Lowell,  Publicist  and 
Humanist 


Thoreau  was  of  Concord.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  most  representative  man  of  New  England  cul- 
ture. He  came  of  an  ancestry  not  only  distin- 
guished but  irreproachable, —unobjectionable  ex- 
cept for  its  respectability.  The  name  of  Lowell  is 
associated  with  the  most  conspicuous  of  New  Eng- 
land's industries  and  intellectual  institutions,  and 
only  Lowell's  general  temperament  and  cosmopol- 
itan experiences  saved  him  from  exclusive  identifi- 
cation with  the  pedantry  of  Cambridge  and  Boston. 

Lowell  of  course  went  to  Harvard,  where  his 
literary  talent  was  more  evident  than  his  scholar- 
ship. In  fact,  although  he  wrote  the  class  poem, 
it  had  to  be  privately  printed  while  he  was  under 
suspension  at  Concord.  He  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  himself,  vacillating  repeatedly  in  his  choice 
of  occupation, — studying  law,  abandoning  it  and 
resuming  again.  The  depression  of  a  hopeless  love 
affair  nearly  induced  suicide,  and  throughout  life, 
even  in  his  inspired  and  productive  periods,  he 
never  lost  a  tendency  to  discursiveness  and  irrelevancy. 

LoweH  early  showed  the  instinct  of  citizenship, 
writing  professionally  for  anti-slavery  perhaps  as 
early  as  1841.  He  had  so  far  matured  and  devel- 
oped his  literary  skill,  as  well  as  reached  his  convic- 
tions, that  by  1846  he  had  printed  the  first  of  the 
Biglow  Papers,  the  most  valuable  literary  docu- 
ment devoted  to  politics  in  America  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Anti-slavery  to  Lowell  not  only 
meant  the  breaking  of  chains,  but  the  abolition  of 
everything  which  stood  in  the  way  of  freedom.  He 
said  :"Absolute  freedom  is  what  I  want,  for  the 
body  first  and  then  for  the  mind."  His  conception 
of  citizenship  did  not  involve  "Our  country  right 


or  wrong,"— "Our  true  country  is  that  ideal  realm 
which  we  represent  to  ourselves  under  the  names 
Religion,  Duty  and  the  like."  In  his  desire  tv, 
abolish  slavery  and  preserve  the  Nation,  he  did 
not  balk  at  criticizing  the  Constitution.  He  said: 
"A  stout  machine  of  parchment  was  accordingly 
constructed  and,  under  the  respectable  name  of  a 
Constitution,  was  interposed  wherever  there  seemed 
to  be  danger  from  the  hostile  incursions  of  light 
Wherever  this  is  spread,  a  dim  twilight  more  per- 
plexing than  absolute  darkness  reigns  everywhere 

beyond  its  shadows  Slavery  is  the  opiate  which 

has  made  men's  minds  drowsy." 

Lowell's  reform  enthusiasm  did  not  spoil  Amer- 
ica's chief  man  of  culture.  He  served  over  twenty 
years  as  professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Har- 
vard, and  for  thirteen  years  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  the  North  American  Review.  Writing 
came  easily,  but  work  was  difficult,  yet  he  filled 
all  of  these  positions  with  distinction.  He  will  be 
remembered  also  as  diplomat,  publicist  and  corres- 
pondent. As  minister  to  Spain  and  then  to  Great 
Britain,  he  proved  to  be  our  greatest -American 
representative  abroad.  If  a  refined  he  was  none  the 
less  a  sincere  democrat.  He  defined  democracy  as 
"that  form  of  society,  no  matter  what  its  political 
classification,  in  which  every  man  had  a  chance 
and  knew  that  he  had  it." 

Despite  his  public  services  on  two  continents  and 
his  fearless  devotion  to  the  causes  in  which  he 
believed,  even  at  the  expense  of  severe  criticism, 
he  could  write  to  his  friend  Norton,  in  one  of  those 
letters  which  prove  him  to  be  the  greatest  (if  not 
indeed  the  last)  of  our  letter-writers :    "It  is  always 
my  happiest  thought  that,  with  all  the  drawbacks 
of  temperament,  I  have  never  lost  a  friend,  for  I 
would  rather  be  loved  than  anything  else  in  the 
world."    In  another  letter  he  reveals  his  tender  con- 
science, his  breadth  of  intellect  and  his  temperamen- 
tal limitations.    Speaking  of  Howells'  "Hazard  of 
New  Fortunes,"  he  says:  "A  noble  sentiment  per- 
vades it,  and  it  made  my  inherited  comforts  here 
at  Elmwood  discomforting  to  me  in  a  very  salutary 
way.    I  felt  in  reading  som.e  parts  of  it  as  I  used 
when  the  slave  would  not  let  me  sleep.    I  don't  see 
my  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  except  with  the  clue  of 
co-operation,  and  I  am  not  sure  even  of  that  with 
cverrpopulation  looming  in  the  near  distance.  I 
wouldn't  live  in  any  Socialist  or  Communist  worlds 
into  the  plans  of  which  I  have  looked,  for  I  should 
be  bored  to  death  by  the  everlasting  Dutch  land- 
scape." 

CHARLES  ZUEBUN. 


For  the  new  Republican,  as  for  hi?  forerunner  the 
Puritan,  conscience  and  discipline  must  saturate  life. 

.  Every  day  and  every  week  he  must  set  aside  time 
to  read  and  to  think,  to  commune  with  others  and  him- 
self, he  must  be  as  jealous  of  his  health  and  strength 
as  the  Levites  of  old.  Can  we  in  this  generation  make 
but  a  few  thousand  of  such  men  and  women,  men 
and  women  who  are  not  afraid  to  live,  men  and  women 
with  a  common  faith  and  a  common  understanding, 
then,  indeed,  our  work  will  be  done.  They  will  in 
their  own  time  take  this  world  as  a  sculptor  takes  his 
marble  and  shape  it  better  than  all  our  dreams. 

_H.  G.  Wells. 
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Some  of  the  Work  Offered  at  the  Twenty -second 
Season  of  the  Tower  Hill  Summer  School 

JULY  1  6  —  AUGUST  1  3,  1911 


Studies   in   the    History  and 
Practice  of  Religion 

(First  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course) 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 


2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10, 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31 
32. 
33. 


BEGINNINGS,  MYTH  AND  SCIENCE. 

Introductory:    Mytli,    Legend,    Science  and 

History  defined. 
How  the  World  Was  Made. 
The  Deluge. 
How  Man  Began. 
The  Antiquity  of  Man. 
Man's  First  Home. 
How  Language  Began. 
How  Tools  Began. 
How  the  Arts  Began. 
11.  Clothes. 
Domesticated  Animals. 
How  Sin  Began. 
How  Death  Began. 
The  Origin  and  Continuance  of  Soul. 
The  Thought  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 
The  Thought  of  God. 
Sacrifice  and  Prayer. 
How  Priests  Began — Ritual. 
The  Temple. 

How  Communities  Began. 

How  Law  Began:  An  Ancient  Code. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  1st,  2nd,  3rd. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  6th. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  5th  and  7th. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  8th,  9th  and  10th. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  4th.    The  Institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Easter. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Christmas. 

The  New  Commandment  of  Jesus. 
A  Civic  Code   (a)   Sources  of  Wealth. 

A  Civic  Code  (b)  Poverty;  a  Living  Wage. 

A  Civic  Code  (c)  Rights  versus  Duties. 


Music  Appreciation 

A  Course  of  Lessons,  by  Mrs.  Cora  Stanton 
Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  for  Those  Who  Desire 
to  Increase  Their  Understanding  of  Music  as  a 
Part  6f  General  Culture.  Illustrated  with  Piano, 
Violin,  and  Voice. 


The  Meaning  of  Music. 
The  Material  Basis  of  Music. 
Music  Education  of  Children. 
5.    Form  and  Content — Classic,  Romantic. 
Relation  of  European  Music  to  Greek  Art. 
Evolution  of  "Pure  Music"  and  of  the  Ac- 
companiment as  an  Integral  Part  of  Song. 
INIusic  as  an  Expression  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Time,  National  Spirit,  and  Universal  Art 
Expression.    Why  There  is  No  American 
Music. 

Underlying  Unity  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Modern  Tendencies.    Realism  in  Music. 
The  True  Basis  of  Art  Forms  May  Change, 

but  the  Spirit  is  Ever  the  Same. 
Unity  of  Art  and  Religion. 


Detailed  analysis  and  references  for  these  courses  will  be  published  later.  For 
other  suggestions  see  page  172  of  the  UNITY  of  May  11  and  first  page  of  the  last 

issue. 

Those  expecting  to  work  for  credits  on  above  and  other  offered  courses  should 

confer  early  with  the  Director, 

JENKIN   LLOYD  JONES, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  after  june  23,  tower  hill,  Wisconsin. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion.' 


LLOYD-GEORGE'S  INSURANCE 
PLAN. 


Chancellor  Lloyd-George  seems  to  have 
made  a  profound  impression  in  the  gi-eat 
speech  before  the  House  of  Commons 
Thursday  night  in  which  he  unfolded 
the  government's  far-reaching  insurance 
budget. 

It  is  not  strange  that  he  should  havp 
done  so,  for  seldom  has  there  been  fused 
in  a  piece  of  English  legislation  more 
social  idealism  with  cautious  fiscal 
statesmanship  than  in  the  plan  which 
the  Liberal  party,  in  fulfillment  of  its 
pledges,  now  offers  to  the  people. 

Such  a  plan,  proposed  today  in  Amer- 
ica, would  prostrate  all  the  well-known 
figures  on  Wall  street  and  give  our  press 
the  editorial  apoplexy,  but  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  according  to  report,  it  was 
greeted  with  "tremendous  applause,  even 
by  Lloyd-George's  political  opponents." 
Perhaps  out  of  a  political  issue  the  great, 
Welshman  has  minted  a  new  sense  of 
patriotism,  though  the  future  will  throw 
more  light  on  that  than  we  liave  -it 
present. 

It  is  sufficient  to  perceive,  at  any  rate, 
that  England  is  now  invited  by  her 
political  leader  to  adopt  a  most  far- 
reaching  program.  It  is  proposed,  first, 
that  she  undertake  to  insure  every  work- 
ing man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country 
against  sickness,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent.  Secondly,  it  is  proposed  to 
insure  the  workmen  against  unemploy- 
ment. This  latter  plan,  to  he.  sure,  is 
confined  at  the  start  to  the  building  and 
engineering  industries,  but  it  is  planned, 
of  course,  to  extend  it  later. 

The  sickness  insurance  scheme  is  far 
from  "paternalistic."  The  fund  out  of 
which  the  sick  benefits  will  be  paid  is 
made  up  of  contributions  from  the  work- 
ers, the  employers  and  the  state.  For 
example,  it  is  planned  to  raise  about 
.$12.5,000,000  the  first  year.  Of  this  sum 
the  people  to  be  insured  will  contribute 
in  small  weekly  driblets  about  .$61, .500,- 
000,  the  employers  will  contribute  $51,- 
250,000  and  the  state  about  .$12,500,000. 

While  there  has  been  for  over  a  year 
0  vast  buzzing  discussion  of  the  probable 
term-s  of  such  a  bill,  the  cabled  outline 
of  Lloyd-George's  measures  is  too  meager 
to  make  many  points  clear.  It  is  evident. 


however,  that  the  plan  is  to  be  one  of 
prevention  as  well  as  of  insurance.  Sani- 
taria will  be  built;  sanitary  conditions 
studied  and  improved;  a  great,  elaborate 
machinery  built  up  for  restoring  the  sick 
to  health  as  quickly  as  may  be.  One  of 
the  most  popular  features  seems  to  be 
the  scheme  for  a  special  maternity  bene- 
fit, conditional  upon  a  mother's  not  re- 
turning to  work  within  four  months  of 
hev  confinement. 

The  insurance  against  unemployment 
manifestly  does  not  prevent  unemploy- 
ment— as  the  Conservatives  triumphant- 
ly point  out.  But  it  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent destitution.  Each  wave  of  unem- 
ployment, it  is  argued,  turns  a  certain 
number  of  unemployed  men  into  unem- 
ployable men.  It  sweeps  away  a  cer- 
tain number  of  homes  and  turns  adrift 
just  so  many  men,  women  and  children. 
The  out-of-work  insurance,  properly 
safeguarded  from  abuse,  will  prevent  all 
this. 

The  two  plans  were  not  created  wholly 
in  Lloyd-George's  brain.  Sickness  insur- 
ance goes  back,  as  far  as  1881  in  Ger- 
many. Insurance  against  unemployment 
is  to  be  found  in  Switzerland  and  else- 
where. But  in  their  application  to  Eng- 
lish industrial  and  political  conditions 
they  will  be  of  profound  interest  to  this 
country. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 


FORBES  &  COMPANY.  325  Dear- 
born St.,  Cnicago.  Truths.  By  E.  B. 
Lowry,  M.  D.  95  pages;  price,  50  (^its 
net.- 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  225  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  The  Adventure. 
By  Henry  Bryan  Binns.  96  pages; 
price  $1.00  net.  Optimos.  By  Horace 
Traubel.    371  pages;  price  $1.50  net. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  COMPANY. 
4  Park  M.,  Boston,  Mass.  The  Heart 
of  the  Master.  By  William  Burnet 
Wright,  D.  D.    274  pages;  price  $1.25. 

LITTLE  CHRONICLE  COMPANY, 
358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Open  Air. 
By  William  E.  Watt,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  282 
pages. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Flamstead  Quarries.  By 
Mary  E.  Waller.  493  pages;  price,  $1.50. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.MI'ANV, 
4th  Avenue  and  30th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Prayers  in  the  Congregation  and 
in  College.  By  .lames  Martineau.  64 
pages.  The  Temple  of  Life.  By  Ernest 
Newlandsmith.    160  pages. 

A.  C.  MeCLURG  &  COMPANY,  221 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  The  Little 
Old  Outlaws.  By  Anne  Archibold  Mil- 
ler. Price  75  cents  net.  War  or  Peace. 
By  Hiram  M.  Chittenden,  U.  S.  A.  273 
pages;  price  $1.00  net.  Gettysburg.  The 
Pivotal  Battle  of  the  Civil  War.  By 
R.  K.  Beecham,  298  pages;  price  $1.75 
net.  The  War  Maker.  By  Horace  Smith. 
415  pages;  price  $1.50  net. 

NUNCT  LICET  PRESS,  920  Nicollette 
Avenue^  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  Great 
Morning.  By  Clarence  Lathbury.  71 
pages;  price  75  cents.  Religion  Ra- 
tionalized. By  Rev.  Hiram  Vrooman. 
157  pages. 

OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHINf;  COM- 
PANY', 378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chica- 
go. The  Christ  Myth.  By  Arthur 
Drews,  Ph.  D.  304  "pages:  price  .$2.25 
net. 

THE  PILGRIM  PRESS,  14  Beacon  St,. 
Boston,  Mass.  The  Church  of  Tomor- 
row. By  Joseph  Henry  Crooker.  272 
pages;  price  $1.00  net. 

THE  PROGRESS  COMPANY'.  210 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  The  Pathway 
of  Roses.  By  Christian  D.  Larson.  360 
pages.  Your  Forces  and  How  to  Use 
Them.  By  Cliristian  D.  Larson.  .329 
pages. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  2-4-6  W.  4oth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Every  Day  Desserts.  By  Olive  Green. 
Price  $1.00.' 

Every  Day  Dinners.  Bv  Olive  Green. 
Price  $1.00.' 

A  Question  of  ]Marriage.  By  Mrs. 
George  deHorne  Vaizev.  325  pages: 
price  $1.35. 

Love  and  MaiTiage.  Ellen  Key.  399 
pages;  price  $1.50. 

East  and  West.  By  Stanton  Davis 
Kirkham.    280  pages;  price  $1.75. 

Monster-Land.  By  Rowland  Quiz. 
344  pages. 

Christ's  Social  Remedies.  By  Henry 
Earl  Montgomery.  433  pages;  price 
$1..50  net. 

Bawbee  Jock.  By  Amy  McLaren.  380 
passes:  price  $1.35  net. 

Balder  the  Beautiful.  By  Grace  De- 
nio  Litchfield.    73  pages;  price  $1.00. 

The  Moonlight  Sonata.  By  ^l.  A.  B. 
Evans.    172  pages;  price  $1.25. 

Howard's  End.  By  E.  Forster.  422 
pages;  price  $1.35. 

The  Return.  By  Walter  De  La  Mare. 
3.54  pages;  price  $1.25. 

More  Than  Kin.  By  Patricia  Went- 
worth.    363  pages;  price  $1.35  net. 

Sacred  Symbols  in  Art.  Elizabeth  E. 
Goldsmith.    280  pages:  price  $1.75. 

The  Ashes  of  a  God.  By  F.  W.  Bain. 
152  pages;  price  $1.25. 

Down  our  Street.  By  J.  E.  Buckrose. 
378  pages;  price  $1.3.5." 

A  Room  with  a  View.  By  E.  :M.  For- 
ster.   364  pages;  price  $1..35. 

The  Claw.  By  Cynthia  Stockier.  440 
pages;  price  $1.35. 

John  Murray's  Landfall.  By  Henry 
Nehemiah  Dodge.  233  pages;  price 
$1.25. 

Later  Pratt  Portraits.  By  Anna  Ful- 
ler.   415  pages;  price  $1.50. 
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The  DREXEL  LAUNDRY 

3909  Langley  Avenue,  Chicago 
TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  642 

BEST  POSSIBLE  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


f^^  A  MACAZIHE^LAUGHTEJ^ 

f.^.i  THE  FUNNIEST  OF  ALL  THE  Fl  NNY  MAGAZINES 
^//^rimfulof  wholeBome  witand humor.  Join  the 
?25  campaign  forOneMlIlionsubBcribers  by  Bending 

f;><^«  *^rro'r"  One  Year  »1 


subscriptions  for  tl.OO.  Foreign  sub'ns,  26  cents  extra. 
TUOBIPSON'S  MAGAZUiE,  Dept.  AO  1 328  Federal  St. ,  Chicago 


WRIGHT  &  COMPANV 
STEAM  QOAL  DOMESTIC 

Telephone  Yards  sis« 
Main  Office  and  Storaea  Yard* 

1047  W.  Thlrtv-Fiftli  St.  -  CHICWH 


FOR 

ICE  C^EAM 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness 
and  Purity  telephone  Oakland  290 

Frozen  Arts 

743  East  43rd  St. 


DRUGS 

C.  R.  WALGREEN  &  CO. 


COMPLETE  STOCK 
BEST  QUALITY 


Successors  to  W.  G.  Valentine 
3900  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Ideal  Cream 
for  Cbapped  ana 

WILLIAM  r.  DATZ,  l^^^ 

N.  E.  Cor.  39th  ^t.  and  Vincent  \s  Ave. 


I 


Bowman  Dairy  CDmpzny 

<T^i7k  bottled  irf  courTfry 
"Milk '  Cream  -  Butter  -  Buttermilk 
Do  our  wagons  serve  you? 
Why  not  nave  tlie  be^  ? 

4221-42^9  State  Street 

Teleplionc?  at  all  Arvi-Sion.  offices. 


WANZER'S  GERM-NO  MILK 

COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE,  but  we  spare 
no  expense  to  have  it 
delivered  to  you  PURE 

In  the  Milking,  Bottling,  and  the  feeding  of  Cows,  we  are  particular. 
You  get  Rich,  PURE  MILK,  in  a  thoroughly 
sterilized  bottle. 

SIDNEY  WAINZER  &  SONS 


19-21    E.  30th  St. 

Phones,  Douglas  817 


63  1  3-^3  1  5  Kimbark  Ave 

and  Hyde  Park  207 


\  Supreme 


Are  You 

Particular 

??? 

The  most  important 
article  ol  food  is  milk. 
The  most  important 
question  is  its  purity. 

Too  much  care 
cannot  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the 
milkman  who  is  to 
supply  the  famiiy 
Quallly\  with  milk. 


For  over  half  a  centmy  we  have  given 

the  production,  preparation  and  distribution 
of  milk  the  most  careful  study. 

Our  wagons  pass  your  door  every  day. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

Tel.  Central  4209         42  E.  Madison  St. 


Chicago  :  Evanston  ;  Oak  Park  :  Maywood 

Phones  at      Branch  Officei 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

Our  No.  35 

Rolled  Edge  Autotnatic  Lift  White 


A  handsome,  finely  finished  machine,  fur- 
nished with  Rolled  Edge  Renaissance  d< 
sign  woodwork,  in  quarter-sawed  golden 
oak,  fitted  with  automatic  lift,  nickel 
plated  hand-wheel,  beautiful  hanging  center 
panel,  three  drawers  at  each  end  of  table, 
ball  bearings,  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
latest  style  steel  attachments. 


Repairs  and  Parts  for  All  Machines. 


Machines  Taken  in  Exchange. 


White  Sewing  Macliine  Company 


GEO.  E  CAUGHEY,  Manager. 


TELEPHONE  CENTRAL  480.       105  WabasH  Avcnuc,  Chicago 
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What,  indeed,  is  true  civilization?  By 
its  fruit  you  shall  know  it.  It  is  not  do- 
minion, wealth,  material  luxury — nay,  not 
even  a  great  literature  and  education 
widespread,  good  though  these  things  be. 
Civilization  is  not  a  veneer;  it  must  pene- 
trate to  the  very  heart  and  core  of  socie- 
ties of  men.  Its  true  signs  are  thought  for 
the  poor  and  suffering,  chivalrous  regard 
and  respect  for  women,  the  frank  recogni- 
tion of  human  brotherhood,  irrespective 
of  race  or  color  or  nation  or  religion;  the 
narrowing  of  the  domain  of  mere  force  as 
a  governing  factor  in  the  world,  the  love 
of  ordered  freedom,  abhorrence  of  what 
is  mean  and  cruel  and  vile,  ceaseless  devo- 
tion to  the  claims  of  Justice.  Civilization 
in  that,  its  true,  its  highest  sense,  must 
make  for  Peace. — RnsscU  of  KUioiven. 
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Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

COLLEGE  COURSES  lead  to  Bachelor's  De- 
jrree.  HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES  for 
Teachers.  SEMINARY  (new  buildinS)  ad- 
mits to  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges. 
MUSIC,  directed  bv  Emil  I^iebling;  diploma. 
ART,  ELOCUTION,  GYMNASTICS  and 
ATHLETICS.  Location  combines  advan- 
tages of  cit.v  and  conntry. 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Sabin,  President. 


PHONE  OAKLAND  1165. 

D.!VI.Stewart&Co. 

Distilled   Water  Ice 
Wisconsin  Lake 

4314  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 
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Kiiggets  from  a  Welsh  Mine.  Cloth 

net   
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nuggets.— The  Outlook. 
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E>t.  IST.i 

Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 
PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 
Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery,  Hardware 
3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago 


CREAMERIES  : 
Beecher,  111. 
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Dowd  PureMilKco. 

4326-3't  WABASH  AVE. 
Phone  Oakland  474 
Milk  and  Cream  of  the  highest  grade 
bott'"'!  in  the  Country. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Purity,  Clean- 
liness and  Effi- 
cient Delivery. 


THE  ATTENTION  of  the  business  men  and 
residents  of  this  section  is  especially  invited  to 
the  strong  directorate,  efficient  management  and 
convenient  location  of  the 
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OF  CHICAGO 
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THE  MAKING  OF  AN  ARMY 

Ken  are  not  torn  to  the  fighting;  men  are  not  bred  to  the 
sword; 

Only  for  God  and  their  country  have  men  to  the  battie-front 
poured. 

Not  in  tLe  clanging  of  armor;  not  in  the  lilt  of  the  drum, 
But  in  the  call  of  their  country  do  men  hear  the  terrible 
"Come!" 

Then  rise  the  men  of  a  nation,  men  of  a  purpose  and  will — 
Then  do  they  rise  with  a  light  in  tV.cir  eyes,  but  not  as  men 
go  to  the  kill. 

Men  are  not  led  w^ith  a  halter,  like  to  a  reasonless  beast; 
Men  are  not  lured  by  a  bauble  to  add  to  the  carrion  feast; 
Only  when  Lome  and  their  country  cpeak  in  the  thunder  of 
God 

Men  walk,  with  faces  illumined,  the  paths  that  their  fathers 
have  trod. 

Then,  in  the  shrill  of  the  bullet;  then,  in  the  war  trumpet's 
song. 

In  the  pipe  of  the  fife  leap  tlie  soldiers  to  life — ready  and  gal- 
lant and  strong. 

Let  'cut  an  enemy's  cannon  threaten  the  strength  of  our  walls; 
Let  but  the  han(i  of  a  traitor  scatter  disgrace  in  our  halls — 
Then  will  the  glamour  of  bugles  over  the  nation  be  dinned. 
Then  will  the  banners  of  battle  snap  in  tha  hiss  of  the  wind, 
Then  v/ill-the  hearth  be  deserted,  then  will  the  marts  all  grow 
tare — 

For  tte  call  will  have  pealed  through  the  town  and  the  field, 
and  the  men  that  are  wanted  are  there! 

Men  are  not  torn  to  the  fighting!    Tell  it  again  and  again. 
Men  who  go  down  to  the  killing — pawns  they  may  be,  but  not 
men. 

Only  when  God  and  the  country  sound  us  the  long  rally  roll, 
Thrill  us  with  c!rummings  of  conscience — comes  then  the  blaz- 
ing of  soul! 

Come;  then  the  knowledge  of  duty;  come  all  the  purposes 

high- 
Then  ccme  the  men  from  the  hill  and  the  glen  to  put  on  their 

armor  and  die! 

—Wilhin-  D.  ycshit. 


With  the  advent  of  June  the  rational  student  of 
child  welfare  turns  anxiou.sIy  tov/ards  the  I'ourJi  of 
July.  The  Surrey  tells  of  a-  moving  picture  :hr,w  that 
is  to  enforce  the  "Sane  Fourth  Movement."  Surely 
it  is  needed,  but  the  remedy  will  not  be  found  in  mild 
suggestions.  There  must  he  a  drastic  suppression  of 
fire-arms,  a  legal  as  v,-e!l  as  a  moral  condemnation  of 
gunpowder,  the  turning  from  the  inspirations  of  the 
military  to  the  quieter  hut  more  lasting  gratifications 
of  thought,  civic  enthusiasm  and  the  pride  based  in 
national  integrity. 


The  recent  installation  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  M. 
Rihbany  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  in 
Boston  was  an  event  of  more  than  local  interest.  Mr.. 
Rihbany  is  a  "Child  of  the  East."  he  represents  Orien-- 


tal  vision  steadied  by  Occidental  culture.  As  he  en- 
ters into  the  labors  of  James  Freem.an  Clarke  and 
Charles  G.  Ames,  he  inherits  -the  pastorate  that  once 
rejoiced  in  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  his  gifted  wife, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Governor  John  A.  Andrews,  and 
many  such  parishioners.  The  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples began  as  a  democratic  protest  against  the  cool 
and  refined  exclusiveness  of  Boston  Unitarianism. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  wanted  the  people  and  so  he 
built  an  open  church  with  free  pews,  but  he  also 
wanted  truth  and  freedom  and  so  he  exchanged  with 
Theodore  Parker,  thereby  losing  the  richer  portion  of 
his  people, 'who  withdrew  to  organize  a  church  that 
would  be  immune  to  the  approach  of  heresy.  It  is 
ifito  such  traditions  as  these  that  this  Americanized 
Armenian  enters  upon  a  ministry'  that  is  enmeshed 
m  problems  as  disturbing  and  acute  as  those  which 
his  predecessors  faced.  We  congratulate  the  church 
and  the  people. 


The  Child  \Velfare  Exhibit  has  come  and  gone.  It 
was  a  most  notable  event.  Never  since  the  Worlds' 
Fair  has  the  entire  community  been  so  aroused  with 
a  common  interest.  During  the  ten  days  oJ  exhibit  the 
Coliseum  was  crow^led,  oftentimes  it  was  a  jam,  and 
all  the  time  it  was  a  happy,  earnest,  public-spirited 
throng.  Classes,  races'  and  creeds  were  forgotten. 
The  Lake  Shore  Drive  hobnobbed  with  Halsted 
Street,  the  avenues  and  the  alleys  touched  elbows  right 
heartily.  The  rober  work  of  the  event  was  for  the 
time  •  '■-cr  apparently  over-laid  by  the  entertaining 
Icaturcs.  Of  course  the  chief  contributors  to  this 
entertainment  were  the  children  of  the  public  schools, 
who  came  in  organized  throngs,  in  gala-day  dress  and 
on  their  best  beliavior,  making  an  imi)ressive  exl.ibit 
of  "team-work."  The  rich  who  patronize  private 
schools  must  have  looked  on  with  sad  regrets  concern- 
ing their  own  unfortunate  children  who  are  deprived 
of  the  jolly  comradeship,  the  inspiring  co-operation 
and  the  cultural  values  of  the  wider  fellowship  which 
the  children  of  the  public  schools  so  conspicuously 
enjoyed  and  profited  by. 


The  women  of  the  Pacific  Coast  under  the  lead  of 
the  ever-youthful  Madame  Caroline  M.  Severance, 
"the  Mother  of  Clubs."  have  started  an  ambitious  but 
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altogether  commendable  movement  for  the  erection 
of  a  colossal  statue  of  Peace  to  be  mounted  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  they  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  suggest  a  most  attractive  model  drawn  by- 
Mrs.  Frances  G.  Bartnett,  a  sculptor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  a  noble  woman  figure  in  sitting  pos- 
ture, flanked  by  peace  doves  and  torches  of  truth, 
with  the  Biblical  lion  and  lamb  resting  at  her 
feet,  the  olive  branch  and  other  emblems.  The  fig- 
ure is  that  of  an  attractive  American  woman,  typify- 
ing the  best  in  our  civilization  and  who,  like  the  "Christ 
of  the  Andes,"  properly  conceived  and  nobly  installed 
would  send  her  message  of  love  and  her  radiant  smile 
of  fellowship  around  the  world.  But  a  fortified  Canal 
bristling  with  cannon  would  be  an  anti-climax,  an  in- 
dignity to  art  and  religion  so  palpable  that  the  noble 
suggestion  had  better  go  by  unobserved.  The  women 
of  America  have  a  harder  task  to  perform  on  their 
hands  than  the  erecting  of  a  Peace  statue  at  Panama. 
They  must  first  humanize  our  government  and  pluck 
from  their  own  hearts  the  false  glamour  that  rejoices 
in  the  glitter  of  war  and  the  pomp  and  parade  that 
breed  jealousy,  rivalry  and  enmity. 


The  Children  of  Chicago 

The  Exhibit  is  closed.  There  still  remains  the  well- 
earned  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  management 
to  put  as  much  of  this  exhibit  as  possible  into  book 
form,  that  those  who  were  not  able  to  see  it  may 
catch  something  of  the  inspiration  and  that  those  who 
did  see  it  may  have  time  to  study  deliberately  the 
significance  of  the  same. 

One  more  responsibility  has  been  thrust  upon  the 
management,  and  that  is  to  do  what  lies  within  their 
l)ower  to  induce  other  cities  to  go  and  do  likewise, 
using  much  of  the  graphic  and  portable  exhibit  pre- 
pared in  New  York  and  Chicago  as  the  basis  for  more 
local  studies. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  exhibit,  the  most  impres- 
sive part  of  which  was  the  children  themselves,  has 
left  a  lively  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago.  The  local  papers 
announce  that  thirty-eight  playgrounds  are  now 
ready,  and  eight  million  visits  by  men,  women  and 
children  are  expected  during  this  coming  summer 
season.  Three  million  visitors  are  reported  as  hav- 
ing been  guests  of  thfe  sixteen  recreation  places  un- 
der the  special  direction  of  the  Park  Commission  last 
year  on  the  North  Side.  This  year  seventeen  play- 
grounds will  be  handled  by  the  special  Commission, 
five  by  the  Lincoln  Park  Board,  five  by  tlie  West 
I 'ark  Board,  and  eleven  by  the  South  Park  Board. 
These  technical  divisions  indicate  the  perplexities  and 
the  ultimate  weakness  of  our  scheme.    Wc  need  a 
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unification  here  as  we  do  in  our  street-car  systems,  in 
order  to  reach  the  highest  efficiency. 

Past  experience  shows  that  these  attractive  public 
playgrounds  draw  their  constituency  from  a  compara- 
tively narrow  zone.  The  circle  of  a  few  blocks  rep- 
resents, for  the  most,  those  who  are  effectively  helped 
by  them.  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  thirty- 
eight  playgrounds  in  this  city  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion people  make  less  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Much 
more  will  be  done  in  the  way  of  equipping  special 
playgrounds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  children  of  all  the  city  in  this  way. 

A  happy  suggestion  has  come  from  somewhere  and 
ought  to  be  put  immediately  into  efifect.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  in  the  city  of  Chicago  dedicated 
as  public  highways.  Many  of  these  city  streets  are 
comparatively  little  used.  Oftentimes  stub-ends  of 
side  streets  and  unutilized  alleys  have  been  withdrawn 
from  public  use  and  dedicated  to  private  commercial 
uses  by  means  more  or  less  open.  Why  should  not 
the  street  systems  of  Chicago  be  carefully  studied  with 
a  view  of  setting  apart,  during  the  summer  season  at 
least,  certain  sections  of  them  for  the  children's  uses? 
Even  where  the  whole  street  cannot  be  used,  the  eco- 
nomic wisdom  that  would  narrow  the  paved  center 
of  the  street  to  twenty-eight  feet  or  less,  leaves  fifty- 
two  feet  in  an  eighty-foot  street  open  for  other  pur- 
poses. If  six  feet  on  either  side  be  set  apart  for  side- 
walks for  foot  passengers,  there  would  still  be  left 
a  strip  twenty  feet  wide  on  either  side  the  street 
which  might  be  dedicated  to  the  children,  with  here 
and  there  some  simple  apparatus,  sand  piles,  teeter- 
boards,  swings,  etc.,  etc.  Perhaps  experience  would 
prove  that  this  pla3^ground  would  be  enhanced  in  value 
if  protected  on  either  side  by  a  low  woven  wire  fenc- 
ing or  iron  rail ;  in  any  case  this  plaisance,  growing  at- 
tractive with  shade  trees,  would  make  streets  thus 
treated  very  homelike  and  would  give  an  outlet  to 
childish  energies  and  provide  outdoor  play  places 
for  everything  except  ball  games,  which  would  have 
to  be  otherwise  provided  for.  Let  the  children's 
rights  to  the  streets  be  studied  and  then  enforced. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  at  His  Worst 


Mr.  Roosevelt  has  seldom  said  a  wrong  thing  at  a 
wrong  time  more  lamentably  than  in  his  recent  arti- 
cle on  the  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  In 
the  hour  when  President  Taft's  proposal  of  this  un- 
limited treaty  is  being  hailed  with  the  profoundest 
gratitude  and  exultation  by  the  people  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  acclaimed  by  the 
thought  and  conscience  of  the  whole  world,  his  prede- 
ces.sor  in  the  presidency  conies  forward  to  damn  it 
with  faint  praise,  to  intimate  that  if  there  were  any 
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real  dangers  of  the  kind  it  is  meant  to  guard  against 
its  negotiation  would  be  questionable,  and  to  impugn 
the  central  principle  of  Air.  Taft's  great  effort. 

j\lr.  Taft's  demand,  which  has  so  stirred  the  world 
and  which  he  is  now  embodying  in  treaties  with  both 
Great  Britain  and  France,  is  for  a  positive  agreement 
between  these  nations  and  ourselves  to  refer  to  an 
arbitral  court  "every  issue  which  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  negotiation,  no  matter  what  it  involves,  whether 
honor,  territory  or  money."  .Mr.  Roosevelt  declares 
that  we  should  never  bind  ourselves  to  arbitrate  ques- 
tions respecting  our  honor,  that  the  actual  arbitration 
of  such  questions  would  be  "cowardice"'  and  the  pre- 
tense that  we  would  do  it  is  "hypocrisy."  If  we  ac- 
tually should  agree  to  arbitrate  everything,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people,  he  says,  would  rightly  repudiate 
the  agreement  if  ever  a  real  issue  of  honor  arose. 
Either  it  should  be  tacitly  understood,  he  adds,  that 
such  arbitration  would  not  really  be  permitted  or  else 
it  should  be  made  explicit  that  we  agree  to  such  arbi- 
tration only  with  the  understanding  that  issues  of 
honor  can  never  arise  between  us  and  the  nations  with 
which  we  make  these  treaties.  In  a  word,  translating 
Air.  Roosevelt's  comment  into  plain  speech.  President 
Taft's  proposal  either  is  or  ought  to  be  insincere  or 
it  is  superfluous. 

With  "honor"  Mr.  Roosevelt  couples  "integrity." 
Why  "integrity"  is  lugged  in  he  perhaps  knows,  but 
to  most  people  it  will  appear  only  as  a  means  of  throw- 
ing dust  and  invoking  spooks.  Mr.  Taft  has  surely 
never  suggested  or  implied  arbitrating  national  ex- 
istence or  integrity;  and  to  all  men  conversant  with 
arbitration  it  should  go  without  saying  that  this  pre- 
supposes the  integrity  of  the  arbitrating  powers.  Ar- 
bitration of  the  authority  or  right  to  arbitrate  would 
be  self-contradiction. 

But  accuracy  is  not  Mr.  Roosevelt's  forte.  By  way 
of  fostering  strictures  upon  Mexito  and  assuming  a 
kind  of  magnanimity  on  our  part  for  not  intervening 
there',  he  talks  of  the  "repeated  milkary  invasion  of 
our  territory"  by  the  Mexican  troops.  Of  course 
nothing  whatever  has  happened  that  can  truthfully  be 
so  described.  Of  the  culpable  and  unhappy  things 
which  actually  have  happened,  Mr.  Roosevelt  says 
that  it  would  be  "absolutely  intolerable"  for  us  to 
bmd  ourselves  to  arbitrate  the  questions  raised  by 
them, — which  foolish  observation  simply  makes  us 
thankful  that  not  he  but  Mr.  Taft  is  in  the  White 
House  today,  and  that  not  he  but  General  Grant  was 
there  during  the  more  serious  issue  over  the  Alabama 
case.  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that  if  English  or  other 
forces  had  done  to  us  anything  akin  to  what  the  Mexi- 
cans have  done,  we  would  immediately  demand  "atone- 
ment or  war."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  civil  war  broke 
out  among  our  British  brethren  in  Canada,  and  some 
batt^^  on  the  border  were  accompanied  by  tragedies 


on  this  side  like  those  opposite  Prieta  and  Juarez,  the 
Tafts  of  the  time  of  such  a  contingency  would  still 
retain  tlieir  reason,  while  tlie  shriekers  for  "atone- 
ment or  war"  shrieked  on.  As  matter  of  fact  also, 
if,  in  the  time  of  our  own  civil  war,  England,  when 
sympathy  with  the  rebellion  was  in  saddle  there  and 
even  Gladstone  declared  that  Jefferson  Davis  had 
"created  a  nation,"  had  massed  an  army  on  our  fron- 
tier to  "keep  tab"  on  us,  we  should  have  had  vastly 
greater  ground  for  umbrage  than  the  Mexicans,  with 
similar  ground,  have  given  us  by  the  tragical  acci- 
dents at  Douglas  and  El  Paso.  This  is  no  criticism 
upon  proper  policing  of  our  frontier  and  proper  en- 
forcement of  neutrality  laws. 

Few  things  are  more  pestiferous  in  any  nation  than 
the  business  of  advertising  the  motes  in  the  eyes  of 
neighbor  nations  and  the  blinding  of  one's  own  people 
to  the  beams  in  their  eyes.  If  there  be  one  thing 
more  miserable,  it  is  the  pious  and  empty  praise  after 
dinner  and  in  religious  newspapers  of  virtues  which, 
when  the  chance  to  practice  them  comes  to  ourselves, 
we  always  manage  to  dodge.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
the  nations  of  northern  Europe,  all  the  nations  bor- 
dering on  the  North  and  Baltic  seas,  agreed  by  treaty 
that  in  case  of  war  between  any  two  of  them  no  tak- 
ing of  territory  by  one  from  another  should  be  allowed 
as  a  result.  Congressman  Slayden  of  Texas  has  just 
proposed  a  similar  joint  agreement  by  all  the  nations 
of  North  and  South  America.  Nothing  could  be 
more  reassuring  in  a  situation  like  the  present  Mexi- 
can one.  Such  an  agreement  ought  to  have  been  made 
long  ago ;  we  ought  to  have  set  the  example  instead  of 
following  it.  If  we  do  not  follow  where  we  praise, 
%  will  be  because  of  the  "tacit  understanding"  in  cer- 
tain quarters  that  it  may  be  profitable  for  us  not  to 
bind  ourselves.  Has  not  Columbia  just  shamed  us 
by  ofificial  comment  upon  the  recent  amazing  confes- 
sion, the  boasting  indeed,  of  the  irregularities  in  our 
procedure  in  connection  with  Panama  chicanery  ? 

Now  the  plain  people  of  America  and  of  England 
take  no  stock  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  esoteric  or  exoteric 
doctrines.  They  sincerely  trust  that  none  of  the  grave 
issues  presented  ever  will  arise  between  them,  as  they 
sincerely  trust  that  no  hostile  feeling  will  ever  again 
arise.  But  they  do  not  forget  the  very  hot  feeling 
which  flamed  up  through  our  whole  jingo  class  no 
longer  ago  than  December,  1895 ;  and  they  know  that 
there  is  no  possible  issue  of  "honor"  which  even  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  brain  could  conjure  up  which  would  not 
be  settled  vastly  more  honorably  by  impartial  judges 
than  by  competitive  explosives.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  "questions  of  honor"  about  which  men  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  type  wax  grandiloquent,  are  for  the 
most  part  the  veriest  bogies,  as  ridiculous  in  today's 
serious  international  arguments  as  that  poor  hypo- 
thetical Roos5veltian  wife  who  "has  her  face  slapped." 
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We  all  know  well  that  the  Alabama  case,  whose  ref- 
erence to  arbitration  by  England  and  America  meant 
not  "cowardice,"  but  character,  involved  almost  every 
possible  point  of  honor  and  vital  interest,  touching 
the  gravest  damages  done  us  in  the  most  critical  hour 
of  national  peril,  when  our  very  life  was  at  stake. 
That  heavy  damages  should  be  assessed  on  England 
for  the  gross  wrongs  done  and  permitted,  was  righteous 
indeed.  Yet  Gladstone  declared  nobly  that  had  the 
award  borne  ten  times  more  heavily  upon  England 
than  it  did,  it  would  have  been  as  dust  of  the  balance 
compared  with  possible  war  between  these  two  great 
nations ;  and  all  that  is  best  in  the  American  people 
rejoices  and  is  proud  today  that  President  Taft  in 
making  his  high  demand  and  pledge  has  taken  the 
bravest  and  most  advanced  position  ever  taken  by 
the  respo.nsible  head  of  a  great  nation. 

The  American  plain  people,  whom  Lincoln  trusted 
and  who  trusted  him,  scorn  the  insinuation  that  their 
president  ought  to  make  it  "tacitly  understood"  that 
he  does  not  mean  what  he  says,  or  that  his  treaty  con- 
templates fictitious  and  not  real  dangers.  Their  ex- 
ultation and  enthusiasm  are  because  he  does  precisely 
and  solemnly  mean  what  he  says,  and  they  mean  it. 
They  have  such  confidence  in  iheir  purposes,  they  de- 
sire to  be  bound  by  such  standards,  that  they  are 
ready  to  confront  in  every  possible  case  of  theirs  the 
grand  jury  of  the  nations.  They  are  sure  that  their 
president  is  willing,  in  the  frankest  freedom  and 
good  faith,  to  ofifer  the  same  unlimited  treaty  to  Japan 
or  to  Germany  which  he  offers  to  England  and  France. 
They  have  no  fear  of  the  v^n^rld's  learned  and  im- 
partial judges,  and  are  sick  of  the  humbug  of  longer 
pretense  that  arbitrament  by  the  "biggest  battalion"  ft 
juster  and  more  gentlemanly  that  arbitrament  by  the 
world's  supereme  tribunal.  A  century  ago  a  man  who 
would  not  settle  his  personal  "questions  of  honor" 
with  his  own  sword  was  counted  no  gentleman.  To- 
day we  count  him  no  gentleman  if  he  will  do  it;  and 
civilization  is  catching  up  with  nations  as  with  men. 

President  Taft  has  done  more  by  his  brave  pro- 
posal and  his  magnificent  Christian  confidence  in  the 
good  purposes  of  men  to  lift  the  republic  to  true  lead- 
ership and  make  her  a  "world  power"  indeed  than 
has  been  done  by  any  other  American  in  this  genera- 
tion. He  has  identified  himself  with  the  great  new 
day  that  is  dawning;  while  the  apologists  for  the 
mournful  old  order  of  which  the  world  is  weary,  ner- 
\  ()us  lest  the  awakening  of  letter  hopes  menace  their 
l)ig  navy  programs,  are  survivals  of  an  era  that,  how- 
ever long  in  dying,  is  doomed  and  passing  away. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  final  word  in  minimizing  the  signifi- 
cance of  Mr.  Taft's  epoch-making  treaty  is  that  it 
"would  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  armaments." 
Perhaps  not  tomorrow,  nor  the  next  day ;  but  the  in- 
evitable logic  of  the  commanding  movement  of  our 
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time  to  create  adequate  legal  machinery  for  the  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes  is  that  the  hoary  old 
machinery  for  their  settlement  by  fighting  must  grad- 
ually yield.  We  do  not  need  to  be  warned  not  to  es- 
teem too  highly  President  Taft's  contribution  to  this 
great  end ;  we  need  rather  to  open  our  eyes  to  its  im- 
mense significance,  and  to  range  ourselves  resolutely 
by  his  side  in  the  critical  hour  when  faith  and  rein- 
forcement count. 


WESTERNER 

My  fathers  sleep  o'er  the  sunrise  plains 

And  each  one  sleeps  alone; 
Their  trails  may  dim  to  the  grass  and  rains 

For  I  choose  to  make  my  own. 
I  lay  proud  claim  to  the  blood  and  name 

But  I  lean  on  no  dead  kin: 
My  name  is  mine  for  the  praise  or  scorn, 
And  the  world  began  when  I  was  born, 

And  the  world  is  mine  to  win ! 

They  built  high  towns  on  their  old  log  sills, 

Where  the  great,  slow  rivers  gleamed, 
But  with  new,  live  rock  from  the  savage  hills, 

I'll  build  as  they  only  dreamed. 
The  fire  scarce  dies  where  the  trail-camp  lies 

Till  the  rails  glint  down  the  pass; 
The  desert  springs  into  fruit  and  wheat 
And  I  lay  the  stones  of  a  solid  street 

Over  yesterday's  untrod  grass. 

I  waste  no  thought  on  my  neighbor's  birth 

Or  the  way  he  makes  his  prayer; 
I  grant  him  a  white  man's  room  on  earth 

If  his  game  is  only  square. 
While  he  plays  it  straight  I'll  call  him  mate, 

If  he  cheats  I  drop  him  flat. 
All  rank  but  this  is  a  worn-out  lie, 
For  all  clean  men  are  as  good  as  I, 

And  a  king  is  only  that. 

I  dream  no  dreams  of  a  nursemaid  State, 

That  will  spoon  me  out  my  food. 
A  stout  heart  sings  in  the  fray  with  fate 

And  the  shock  and  sweat  are  good. 
From  noon  to  noon  all  the  earthly  boon 

That  I  ask  my  God  to  spare 
Is  a  little  daily  bread  in  store. 
With  the  room  to  fight  the  strong  for  more, 

And  the  weak  shall  get  their  share. 

The  sunrise  plains  are  a  tender  haze. 

And  the  sunset  seas  are  gray, 
But  I  stand  here  where  the  bright  skies  blaze 

Over  me  and  the  big  Today.  * 
What  use  to  me  is  the  vague  "may  be," 

Or  the  mournful  "might  have  been?" 
For  the  sun  wheels  swift  from  morn  to  morn 
And  the  world  began  when  I  was  born. 

And  the  world  is  mine  to  win! 

— Charles  Badger  Clark,  Jr. 


The  world  in  which  we  live  is  an  unfinished  world, 
it  is  not  wise,  it  is  not  happy,  it  is  not  pure,  it  is  not 
n(K)d — it  is  not  even  sanitary.  Humanity  is  little 
more  than  raw  material.  Almost  everything  has  yet 
to  be  done  to  it.  Before  the  days  of  geology,  people 
thought  the  earth  was  finished.  Before  the  spectro- 
scope, men  thought  the  universe  was  finished.  Wc 
know  now  it  is  just  beginning.  The  work  of  crea- 
tion is  going  on.  And  the  teeming  universe  of  Men, 
also,  has  almost  all  its  beauty  yet  to  make.  / 


THE  PULPIT 


The  Cause  of  the  Central  Howard 
Association 


Presented  at  All  Souls  Church,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Centre,  Chicago,  May  7,  1911,  by  W. 
M.  R.  French  and  F.  Emory  Lyon 


Mr.  French,  President: — We  are  pleased  to  put 
before  you  in  brief  the  objects  and  needs  of  the  Cen- 
tral Howard  Association.  Dr.  Lyon  is  the  executive 
officer,  superintendent  and  secretary,  and,  as  you 
know,  the  president  of  such  an  organization  is  rather 
a  figure-head.  I  can  therefore  chiefly  testify  that 
the  institution  is  well  managed  and  worthy  of  your 
confidence. 

I  will  give  in  outline  what  Mr.  Lyon  will  fill  in 
in  detail.  The  Howard  Association  is  named,  of 
course,  after  the  great  English  prison  reformer  of 
the  last  century,  whose  statue  stands  in  St.  Paul's. 
I  remember  seeing  the  statue  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  was  impressed  with  the  last  sentence 
of  it.  It  read  somewhat  to  the  efifect  that  he  followed 
an  open  but  unfrequented  path  of  greatness.  It  is 
this  path  that  the  Central  Howard  Association  desires 
to  pursue.  The  objects  of  this  association  are  prima- 
rily to  extend  first  help  to  the  prisoner  when  he  is 
released — to  keep  him  for  the  first  few  days  and,  if 
possible,  to  find  him  a  job,  permanent  employment, 
and  to  promote  legislation.  In  several  states  laws 
are  under  consideration  that  will  give  prisoners 
w-ages,  part  to  be  saved  for  the  prisoner  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  and  part  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  his  family.  Many  of  these  measures  are 
our  object. 

The  simple  method  followed  is  to  maintain  an 
office  in  the  Rand  McNally  building,  where  our 
superintendent  or  his  assistants  are  always  present ; 
to  write  to  all  men  about  to  be  discharged  from 
penal  institutions,  not  only  in  Illinois  but  several 
other  neighboring  states,  inviting  them  to  come  at 
once  to  our  office,  where  they  will  be  assisted.  At 
the  same  time  much  good  is  done  by  correspondence 
with  those  in  prison.  There  are  arrangements  for 
i?ien  to  take  correspondence  courses,  commercial 
courses  in  arts  and  industries,  and  then  our  superin- 
tendent goes  up  and  down  all  over  this  western  country 
advocating  these  measures.  These  things  which  do 
not  appeal  so  much  to  our  sympathies  are  perhaps 
more  important  than  those  which  attract  us.  Little 
need  be  said  about  the  needs  of  the  discharged  pris- 
oner. Every  wise  person  sees  what  a  predicament  a 
discharged  convict  is  in,  out  of  all  relation  to  the  world, 
unwilling  to  return  to  his  family  and  friends,  unable 
to  get  a  job  and  even  if  he  does  get  work  we  find  many 
pitiful  cases  of  men  being  turned  out  when  it  is  known 
that  they  are  ex-prisoners.  The  practice  is  to  let  peo- 
ple know  the  facts.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  in  the  office 
when  there  was  expected  from  Wisconsin  a  man 
who  had  been  sixteen  years  in  State's  Prison  on  a 
life  sentence  and  evidence  had  come  to  light  which 
led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  innocent.  Imagine  a 
man  with  a  suit  of  clothes  and  two  or  three  dollars 
turned  out  into  the  world.  Today  I  asked  our  super- 
intendent what  became  of  'that  man  and  he  said  he 
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had  found  him  employment  with  a  firm  for  which 
he  had  worked  under  the  contract  system. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Lyon  can  give  instances  whicii 
will  give  real  character  to  an  address.  I  am  speak- 
ing more  in  the  abstract.  As  regards  the  success 
met  with,  you  inquire  if  it  is  possible  to  prevent  a 
man  from  returning  to  evil  ways.  Now  ex-prisoners, 
as  a  class,  arc  not  a  very  attractive  sort  of  people. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  this  much  to  be  said.  The 
man  usually  comes  out  with  the  belief  that  getting 
into  prison  was  a  bad  job  and  h^  has  formed 
at  least  a  weak  resolution  to  make  different  connec- 
tions in  the  future.  And  there  is  a  chance,  if  he 
has  someone  to  help  him  get  started.  There  is 
nothing  more  foolish  than  our  treatment  of  prison- 
ers. Many  saloons  can  be  counted  just  outside  the 
doors  of  the  Penitentiary.  We  turn  men  out  into 
the  arms  of  the  saloon.  This  society  gives  him  a 
chance  to  avoid  the  saloon  if  he  will. 

You  will  find  by  the  report  for  the  last  year  that 
there  were  a  little  over  a  thousand  men  assisted  witli 
employment,  a  full  regiment  on  the  march;  as  many 
men  as  that  in  a  single  year,  and  I  believe  there  are 
more  this  year.  These  men  have  been  assisted  at 
an  expense  to  the  society  of  about  $8,000,  that  is, 
if  you  throw  the  whole  expense  on  that  part  of  the 
organization,  something  less  than  $8  apiece  to  take 
care  of  these  men.  Perhaps  some  of  you  can  take 
care  of  one  or  two  men.  The  correspondence  classes 
cost,  I  believe,  about  $20  a  full  course.  I  will  not 
make  very  much  of  an  appeal  to  you,  but  our  appeal 
is  based  on  humanitarian  principles  and  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  community.  Think  what  a  saving  it 
is  to  have  these  men  reclaimed  promptly.  Of  course, 
there  are  cases  of  ingratitude,  but  they  are  not  fre- 
quent. I  say  this  in  the  name  of  him  who  said, 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
I  will  close  in  the  words  of  the  old  Scotch  minister : 
"He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord. 
If  you  like  the  security  give  us  the  money." 

Dr.  Lyon: — The  Good  Book  gives  us  the  two- 
fold command  that  we  love  God  and  that  we  love 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  That  command  has  an 
implied  obligation  that  we  believe  in  man  and  be- 
lieve that  man  is  made  in  God's  image.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  believe  in  man  as  we  find  him  than  it  is 
to  believe  in  our  more  or  less  abstract  idea  of  God, 
and  it  is  a  still  more  difficult  task  to  make  the  man 
believe  in  himself,  especially  in  the  case  of  men  who 
have  largely  lost  faith  in  their  fellows  and  con- 
fidence in  their  own  ability  to  make  good.  Men  who 
have  come  out  of  prison  to  face  the  world  with  a 
better  purpose  have  found  it  well-nigh  impossible 
to  carry  out  that  purpose.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  something  like  100,000  criminals.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  50,000  of  these  are  not  criminals  in  the 
ordinary  sense, — many  of  them  are  accidental  offend- 
ers, young  men  who  come  out  of  prison  resolved  to  use 
their  time  to  advantage.  But  often  the  eflforts  of 
ten  years  are  counteracted  in  ten  days  by  evil  asso- 
ciations, and  the  man  drifts  into  crime  again.  Our 
object  is  to  extend  to  these  men  the  friendly  hand, 
to  speak  the  kindly  word,  to  secure  him  employ- 
ment, tools  and  clothes,  pay  his  board  for  the  first 
week  and  tide  him  over  this  critical  time.  It  is  worth 
while  from  the  economic  standpoint  to  discover  the 
best  purpose  and  foster  it  until  it  shall  become  the 
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dominant  purpose  in  their  lives.  It  costs  less  to 
keep  a  man  out  of  prison  than  to  keep  him  in,  and 
from  the  moral  standpoint  it  is  surely  worth  while. 
And  this  is  why  we  spend  our  time  in  welcoming 
these  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  all  the  way 
from  those  who  have  accidentally  over-stepped  the 
law  to  those  who  more  deliberately  have  erred,  from 
the  artisan  to  the  college  graduate,  from  seventeen 
to  seventy  years  of  age,  men  of  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  discouragement.  Underneath  the  surface 
of  these  lives  we  are  able  to  discover  the  element  of 
manhood  on  which  we  can  pin,  and  because  of  this 
lemainder  of  manhood,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
men  have  yielded  to  temptation  once  or  twicej  they 
respond  to  the  opportunity,  they  respond  to  the 
chance  of  getting  away  from  the  horror,  from  the 
suffering  which  they  have  known,  and  are  glad  to 
look  out  into  life  with  new  prospects.  Some  have 
learned  their  lesson  in  prison,  although  our  prison 
system  is  not  all  that  it^  should  be  to  teach  these 
jmen  the  lesson  of  life.  But  we  expect  too  much  of 
them.  Where  society,  home,  church  and  school 
failed  to  make  a  young  man  a- good  citizen,  we  ex- 
pect the  prison  to  do  so,  to  do  what  all  these  other 
institutions  have  failed  to  do.  The  existence  of 
crime  is  a  confession  of  failure  on  the  part  of  so- 
ciety in  that  direction,  and  it  behooves  society  to 
make  up  for  this  and  make  good  citizens  out 
of  criminals  yet.  It  is  a  marvel  what  some  of 
these  men  have  accomplished  in  the  prison.  Very 
few  of  us  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  could  over- 
come all  the  obstacles  they  have  to  encounter. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  in  prison  five  years. 
When  he  came  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  He 
studied  in  the  prison  books  and  learned  the  plumb- 
ing trade,  and  asked  us  to  pay  his  tuition  that  he 
might  complete  his  course,  so  that  when  he  should 
get  out  at  the  expiration  of  the  nine  years  he  could 
earn  his  living  and  be  a  good  citizen. 

One  young  man  was  sent  to  the  Wisconsin  Peni- 
tentiary at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  had  lost  his 
mother  when  a  child.  He  grew  up  among  wild 
companions,  and  finally  found  himself  for  a  year 
in  Waubun  prison,  and  when  he  went  to  the  Chapel 
service,  he  realized  that  in  the  Chaplain's  address  he 
had  received  his  first  good  advice.  He  resolved  to 
make  the  year  in  prison  his  opportunity,  and  when  he 
came  out  he  had  planned  out  carefully  what  he  wa:- 
going  to  do.  A  few  of  these  men  come  to  us  per- 
haps to  get  the  temporary  help,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  come  with  a  deep  set  purpose  to  keep 
away  from  the  things  of  the  past.  They  have  all 
sorts  of  motives,  sometimes  religious.  I  think  of  a 
man  who  had  committed  several  crimes  before  he 
was  apprehended.  He  was  given  ten  years  in  the 
days  of  solitary  confinement,  and  in  that  solitary 
confinement  he  happened  to  pick  up  a  book  called 
"The  Millennium  Dawn."  This  book  appealed  to 
him,  entered  into  his  life  and  purpose  and  caused 
him  to  resolve  that  he  would  change  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  and  at  the  time  of  his  release  he 
was  fairly  well  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  the  world. 
He  is  now  a  worthy  citizen,  a  credit  to  his  new 
church  and  to  the  institution  from  which  he  came. 

A  young  man  with  Quaker  training  ran  away  from 
home,  fell  into  bad  ways,  and  spent  several  terms 
in  prison,  and  after  the  last  release  from  the  Texas 
Penitentiary,  he  came  to  us  and  desired  to  find  out 


how  to  make  a  right  start.  He  was  determined  to 
go  back  home,  but  he  said,  "I  want  to  be  a  man 
first,"  and  thus  it  was  that  home  influence  had 
prompted  him  with  a  purpose. 

There  are  many  workers  in  this  city,  among  those 
we  placed  nine  or  ten  years  ago  in  the  first  years 
of  the  association,  who  are  still  working  in  the 
same  positions.  Others  are  in  different  positions, 
but  we  know  where  they  are.  They  come  to  see  us 
and  we  often  hear  from  them.  They  are  useful  as 
well  as  good  citizens.  And  so  there  are  hundreds  of 
these  men,  holding  good  positions  in  banking 
houses,  etc.,  supporting  mothers  and  sisters,  being 
men  among  men. 

I  speak  of  the  educational  side  of  the  work  be- 
cause it  often  leads  to  higher  impulses  of  great 
value.  In  all  of  this  work  we  have  been  very  fully 
convinced  of  two  or  three  conclusions,  namely :  that 
very  few  of  these  men  find  themselves  in  the  con- 
dition they  are  in  solely  because  of  their  own  deprav- 
ity. In  almost  every  case  we  find  that  it  is  due  to 
unfavorable  environment. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  man  who  comes  to  us 
at  forty-two  years  old  after  spending  one-half  of  hi, 
life  in  prison  and  having  scarcely  drawn  a  sober  breath 
out  of  prison?  He  is  not  a  repulsive  man,  but  has 
a  gleam  of  self-respect  and  manhood.  Aside  from 
giving  him  new  shoes  and  better  clothes,  what  could 
we  do  for  him,  when  society  had  done  so  much 
against  him?  He  could  not  have  kept  a  job  long, 
other  than  the  job  of  keeping  sober,  but  quite  to 
our  surprise  he  did  keep  work  for  .some  time.  We 
have  not  seen  him  for  some  time;  perhaps  he  is  in 
drink  again.  We  could  do  little  for  such  a  man 
unless  we  could  have  devoted  our  whole  time  to 
him  and  stood  by  him  through  thick  and  thin. 

Another  case  had  cocaine  administered  when  sick, 
and  found  himself  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  drug. 

After  these  men  have  paid  their  debt  to  society 
and  come  forth  with  a  better  purpose,  then  surely 
it  is  up  to  us  as  citizens  to  help  them  make  good 
that  purpose.  If  love  will  not  save  them,  then  noth- 
ing will.  These  men  need  true  sympathetic  help- 
ers as  man  to  man.  They  reform  largely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  character  of  individual  influence  over 
them,  and  the  prison  system  itself  is  lai-gely  a  fail- 
ure because  it  is  too  much  of  a  sj'Stem.  , 

John  Whitman  has  been  largely  successful  in  the 
administration  of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  not  only 
because  he  has  used  that  personal  element  of  hu- 
man sympathy  in  discovering  the  best  and  worst 
in  men,  but  because  he  utilizes  the  best  elements  of  the 
institution  to  control  the  worst.  And  in  all  of  these 
institutions  we  shall  be  successful  only  in  propor- 
tion as  wc  teach  the  whole  lesson  of  life  to  these 
men.  In  county  jails,  for  example,  where  men  are 
kept  waiting  trial,  each  one  should  be  kept  by  him- 
self and  helped.  And  we  are  looking  to  such  ends 
as  that.  The  Adult  Probation  measure,  which  is 
now  about  to  pass,  will  be  a  help.  Other  states  have 
used  it  successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
Central  Howard  Association  has  been  working  for 
that  measure  for  six  or  eight  years  and  has  at 
last  i)ractically  secured  it.  Last  year  at  a  conven- 
tion England  besought  America  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  petty  offenders.  Wc  have  given  more  at- 
tention to  the  more  serious  offenders  and  have  neg- 
lected   the    petty    offenders.    The    Adult  Proba- 
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tion  measure  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
judges  to  suspend  sentence  in  the  case  of  non-sup- 
port, and  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection again  and  again,  men  will  be  put  on  proba- 
tion under  supervision  of  the  Probation  officer  ap- 
pointed by  each  court.  Thus  the  principle  of  the 
Juvenile  League  will  be  extended  to  the  adult 
offenders  as  well,  and  the  principle  of  parole  will  be 
carried  into  effect  without  sending  the  man  to  pris- 
on at  all. 

In  such  cases  it  is  claimed  that  something  like  80 
per  cent  of  these  men  do  well.  We  need,  one  more 
Probation  officer  at  once  to  follow  up  those  who  are 
put  on  probation  until  such  time  as  the  law  is  fully 
working.  We  need  the  sympathy  of  all  good  people 
in  both  the  individual  work  of  helping  these  men 
and  also  in  the  public  work  of  securing  preventive 
legislation.  We  want  individual  visitors  working 
on  the  men  in  our  charge  on  our  parole. 

The  men  come  to  the  office  once  a  month  and  make 
report,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  men  from 
this  church  who  would  act  as  Big  Brothers  to  these 
men.  Come  down  and  pick  out  one  of  these  men 
and  be  a  real  friend  to  him,  a  friend  more  intimate 
than  we  can  possibly  be.  Counsel  and  advise  him  as 
to  how  to  spend  his  money  and  his  time,  and  help 
him  recognize  the  sympathy  and  confidence  which 
mean  so  much  to  all  of  us.  And  we  need  your  co- 
operation in  obtaining  employment  for  these  men.  The 
president  has  suggested  that  it  has  cost  $7.67  on  an 
average  for  the  last  ten  years  to  care  for  one  man,  and 
it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  one  of  you  could  feel 
that  you  could  carry  one  of  them,  making  a  good  citi- 
zen out  of  him.  Or  you  might  pay  the  tuition  of  one 
of  these  men  who  desires  to  learn  a  trade  by  cor- 
respondence, or  all  of  you  together  could  provide  a 
probation  officer  for  six  months,  which  is  a  very  es- 
sential thing  for  the  coming  summer. 

And  in  one  of  these  ways  may  we  not  prove  to 
many  of  these  men  the  great  fact  which  they  may 
have  forgotten,  that  our  Father  is  a  God  of  Love. 


From  Our  Foreign  Correspondent 


KINGDOMS 


Kings  of  a  Imndreil  Dicadnnuyhtfi,  ruling  tlie  Seven  Seas — 
Parked  artillery,  powder  and  steel — shall  ye  endure  by  these 
Keeping  an  armed  lordship  of  earth  whereso  your  sentries 
stand  ? 

What  are  Akkad  and  Assur  now  ?    Shards,  in  the  drifting  sand. 

Kings  of  a  thousand  forges,  kings  of  ten  thousand  men, 
Liner  and  limited,  shuttlewise  thrown,  from  port  unto  sea- 
port again, 

Weaving  a  web  of  infinite  threads,  giants  of  hand  and  of 
brain — 

Where  are  the  galleys  Phcenieia  sailed?    Ooze,  in  a  desolate 
main. 

Kings  of  the  soul's  out-searchings,  kings  of  the  far  ideal — 
Poets,  philosophers,  prophets — the  (jhrist — lifting  men  nearer 
the  Real — 

Not  unto  dust  as  the  war  lords  "o,  not  as  the  lords  of  greed. 
But  rising  forever  from  life  to  life — kings  and  Messiahs  indeed! 

— Charles  Buxton  Going. 


Up  with  our  banner  bright, 
•Sprinkled  with  starry  light. 

Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to  shore. 
While  through  the  sounding  sky 
Loud  rings  the  nation's  cry — 

Union  and  Liberty !    One  evermore  I 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  Union  and  Lihci  lij. 


I  feel  indeed  like  an  explorer,  for  during  the 
past  two  weeks  I  have  penetrated  into  some  of  the 
most  remote  villages  in  Calabria,  and  have  seen  and 
talked  with  those  who  never  before  had  seen  an 
American.  One  day  I  spent  in  a  little  village  of 
4,000  inhabitants,  which  is  known  as  the  most 
ferocious  in  Calabria,  a  place  where  one  sees  many 
small  crosses  by  the  roadside  or  scattered  ir- 
regularly about  the  country.  I  asked  the  reason  for 
this,  and  was  told,  on  good  authority,  that  each  cross 
marked  the  spot  where  someone  had  been  murdered. 
Now,  however,  the  people  are  more  calm  and  an 
offense  is  usually  settled  in  the  courts,  as  there  are 
more  lawyers  and  the  law  is  not  so  expensive  to 
obtain  as  formerly.  Subsequently  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  a  trial  of  a  case  which  in  a  more 
advanced  community  would  have  been  settled  out 
of  court.  While  the  judge  agreed  with  me  that  this 
showed  a  step  in  advance  of  the  personal  combat 
settlement,  he  told  me  that  there  was  danger  of 
unscrupulous  lawyers  taking  advantage  of  the  help- 
lessness of  the  people  in  fur4:hering  their  own  in- 
terests. 

We  drove  slowly  through  the  village,  followed 
by  scores  of  men,  women  and  children.  At  length 
we  found  an  official  and  told  him  that  an  American 
lady  wished  to  see  the  native  surrounding  of  so  many 
strong  men  who  are  now  tilling  our  land  and  mak- 
ing our  railroads.  With  the  word  American  the 
countenances  of  all  changed  and  immediately  tlie 
scores  were  increased  to  himdreds.  We  asked  to 
be  shown  some  of  the  work  of  the  hand  looms, 
which  we  heard  everywhere  about  us.  They  showed 
us  the  cocoons  of  the  silkworm  forming  in  baskets 
of  mulberry  leaves,  and  then  showed  us  the  finished 
product,  dyed  with  the  purest  of  vegetable  dyes. 
Naturally  there  was  some  squalor  in  the  homes,  but  in 
the  main  the  houses  were  as  clean  as  the  circumstances 
would  permit.  We  afterward  visited  the  home  of 
a  rich  baron  in  the  same  town  and  here,  too,  meas- 
ured by  our  standards,  we  found  only  a  relative 
Amount  of  comfort  and  convenience.  In  some  of  the 
homes  I  found  evidences  of  some  member  of  the 
family  having  been  in  America — but  these  evidences 
were  only  in  the  shape  of  an  alarm  clock  or  watch 
of  American  manufacture  and  showed  no  change  in 
the  present  manner  of  living  or  hope  for  much  bet- 
ter for  the  coming  generation.  Thus  far  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  justify  the  claim  made  by  certain 
political  parties  in  southern  Italy  that  emigration 
should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  spread  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  methods  of  work  and  education. 

After  some  days  of  this  sort  of  exploration,  with 
the  opportunity  for  comparison  and  deduction  which 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  write  of,  it  was  a  re- 
lief to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  hermit  of  Mount 
Stella  to  visit  the  old  convent  at  the  top  of  the  moimt 
and  see  the  shrine  of  the  virgin,  which,  he  assures  me, 
was  placed  there  by  superhuman  hands,  adding  that 
every  year  hundreds  of  the  sick  are  cured  by  her. 
They  climb  up  the  steep  ascent  on  their  knees,  and 
lay  their  infirmities  at  her  feet.  ...  A  few 
mornings  after,  on  Sunday,  my  host  sent  word  to  me 
at  five  o'clock  not  to  miss  the  glorious  sunrise  over 
the  blue  Ionia,  and  to  make  myself  ready  to  climb 
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to  the  summit  of  Mount  Stella  in  half  an  hour, 
'i  hree  of  us  started  off  and  on  the  road  we  were 
met  by  the  gentle  old  priest,  who  carries  his  seventy- 
five  years  like  a  man  of  fifty.  Hearing  that  the 
Signora  Americana  intended  going,  he  asked  the 
privilege  of  accompanying  us  and  saying  Mass  at 
the  accustomed  hour.  This  was  especially  gracious,* 
for  "La  Signora  Americana"  had  been  obliged  to 
refuse  his  importunities  to  act  as  a  godmother  to  the 
little  son  of  her  host  a  few  days  before,  because 
her  conscience  would  not  permit  her  to  repeat  the 
creed  or  make  the  promises  nesessary  to  accept 
such  a  charge.  We  walked  slowly,  with  Father 
Concetti  telling  many  legends  of  the  mount,  which 
rose  a  thousand  feet  above  us,  and  represented  a 
zig-zag  climb  of  five  miles. 

Suddenly,  from  behind  a  rock,  appeared  the  old 
1-ell-rmger  of  the  nearby  church  and,  with  the  fa- 
miliarity of  all  dependents  of  this  house,  he  de- 
manded to  know  where  we  were  going.  He  is  the 
\  illage  wag  and  his  perpetual  smile  and  hearty 
laugh  would  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  worst  city- 
bred  dyspeptic.  He  then  pulled  a  flute  from  his 
pocket  and  played  for  our  edification.  It  was  not 
long  before  a  group  of  young  women  and  servants 
of  the  household  joined  us,  the  servants  carrying  on 
their  heads  huge  baskets  of  food.  Later  on,  there 
came  from  somewhere  among  the  frees  little  peas- 
ants bearing  musical  instruments,  each  one  begging 
to  be  permitted  to  accompany  us.  This  was  granted, 
and  with  a  gesture  indicating  the  power  which  my 
host  possessed,  he  commanded  that  no  one  should 
go  before  me,  for  I  was  the  first  American  to  ascend 
this  mount.  By  half  past  ten  o'clock  we  arrived  at 
the  ancient  monastery,  and  were  met  by  the  old 
hermit,  who  had  lived  there  for  thirty-five  years. 
It  would  take  an  artist  to  describe  him  in  his  coarse 
brown  habit  and  wooden  shoes,  and  with  a  severity 
of  expression  born  of  a  vigorous  life  among  these 
grey  rocks.  We  rested  until  the  bell  sounded  for 
Mass,  when  we  entered  the  little  chapel  of  the  mon- 
astery built  395  years  ago!  We  women  were  per- 
mitted to  seat  ourselves  on  the  stone  seats  around 
the  altar,  while  the  men  were  sent  to  the  loft 
above.  Truly,  while  one  could  not  subscribe  to  the 
letter,  or,  many  times,  to  the  spirit  of  this  service, 
it  would  be  a  callous  soul  that  would  not  feel  the 
poetry  of  it  and  be  touched  by  the  dear,  gentle 
old  priest,  and  the  devout  shepherds  who  had 
wandered  in  and  to  whom  this  represented  all  the 
poetry  or  hope  in  this  life,  or  in  the  life  to  come. 

An  hour  spent  in  this  place,  wiiere  servants 
and  master  knelt  side  by  side,  refreshed  soul 
and  body  after  the  long  climb,  and  we  all  assembled 
in  the  court-yard  below  and  listened  to  the  music  of 
the  guitars  and  mandolins  and  the  singing  of  the 
bell-ringer,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  but 
sank  the  folk  songs  handed  down  for  generations. 
In  the  meantime  the  dinner  was  being  prepared,  and 
later  was  served  in  tiie  rude  dining-hall  of  the  mon- 
astery from  the  huge  brick  oven  in  the  same  room. 

I  had  to  rub  my  eyes  to  assure  myself  that  I  had 
not  been  transported  back  into  the  middle  ages. 
Our  host  was  a  typical  baron,  loud,  genial  and  com- 
manding,— the  priest  in  his  solemn  gown  looked 
benignly  on  us  ail;  the  hermit  bore  in  his  ai-ms  two 


bottles  of  precious  wine,  which  he  placed  before 
our  host  and  brought  to  me  a  cheese  wrapped  in 
a  spotless  napkin.  A  huge  young  goat  had  been 
cooked  whole  and  was  brought  to  the  table  with 
every  kind  of  product  in  the  way  of  vegetables  that 
the  land  produces.  The  hangers-on  of  our  train — 
and  we  now  numbered  twenty-five  in  all — were  told 
to  look  at  the  table  and  prepare  their  stomachs  for 
what  might  remain.  We  seated  ourselves  and 
everybody  toasted  everyone  else,  but  above  all  every 
courtesy  was  shown  "La  Signora  Americana,"  who 
had  failed  to  be  intimidated  by  the  tales  of  brig- 
andage and  had  honored  them  by  her  presence ! 
After  dinner  we  reassembled  in  the  court-yard  to 
listen  to  tke  music,  when,  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a 
song,  came  the  voice  of  a  wandering  hermit  from  a 
nearby  mountain.  He  came  in  with  long  strides 
and  stood  in  our  midst,  staff  in  hand,  wild-eyed  and 
ferocious,  and  demanded  to  know  why  such  revelry 
was  permitted  before  the  house  of  God.  He  de- 
nounced us  all  for  such  profanation.  He  was  dealt 
with  patiently  by  our  host,  the  resident  hermit, 
but  was  hooted  at  by  the  shepherds.  Our  gentle 
old  priest  reminded  him  that  he  did  not  know  the 
customs  of  this  hermitage  and  our  host  told  him  to 
listen  to  his  betters,  while  an  irreverent  youth 
told  him  to  be  gone  and  say  his  prayers  for  lost 
souls.  The  poor,  half-crazed  creature  took  him  lit- 
erally at  his  word  and  went  to  the  chapel  above  and 
prayed  for  us  all. 

Leaving  him  behind  we  all  prepared  to  go  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  the  musicians  chanting  as 
we  climbed.  It  was,  indeed,  a  strenuous  journey, 
but  well  worth  the  effort,  for  we  looked  down  from 
a  dizzy  height  upon  five  villages,  and  such  a  com- 
bination of  hills,  valleys  and  sea  I  have  never  be- 
fore dreamed  of.  In  this  contemplation  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  nature  all  the  smaller  things  of  life  seemed 
of  little  value.  No  one  wished  to  speak  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  spectacle  and  we  retraced  our  steps  and 
came  back  to  the  monastery  where  the  hermit 
awaited  us  for  vesper  service.  Following  him,  we 
descended  into  the  natural  grotto  down  sixty-five 
flights  of  steps,  with  hanging  stalactites  of  all  colors 
forming  a  natural  and  beautiful  roof.  In  the  re- 
mote recess  is  the  miraculous  Madonna  which,  to 
my  profane  eyes,  lacked  the  finish  in  carving  that 
less  heavenly  hands  could  produce,  but  it  was  of 
purest  white  marble  and  the  general  effect  was  im- 
pressive. At  the  foot  knelt  the  padre  and  the  hermit, 
while  the  rest  of  us  sat  on  the  steps  with  the  musi- 
cians at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  all  chanting  the  vesper 
service.  It  was,  indeed,  a  memorable  day  and  we 
returned  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  contesting  the 
path  with  the  shepherds  returning  with  their  sheep. 
I  shall  leave  this  part  of  the  country  with  sincere  re- 
gret, but  I  shall  also  feel  that  I  have  gained  some- 
thing of  permanent  value  among  a  people  who  are 
so  little  understood  when  they  come  to  our  shores. 

JESSIE   E.  SHEARS. 

Calabria,  Italy,  May  1,  1911. 


Character  is  made  up  of  small  duties  faithfully 
performed,  of  self-denials,  of  self-sacrifices,  of  kindly 
acts  of  love  and  duty. — Ralph  Waldo  Bmcrsoii. 
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THE  STUDY  TABLE 


The  Last  Word 


This  is  a  little  book,  the  joint  work  of  James 
and  Mary  Baldwin,  both  of  Ijliem  Masters  of  Phil- 
osophy, published  by  the  Broadway  Publishing 
Company,  of  New  York.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  find  a  brother's  and  sister's  name  joined  together 
on  the  title  page  df  a  book  given  to  the  severest 
thinking  and  devoted  to  pure  philosophy,  if  by 
that  we  mean  research  and  thinking  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  of  the  practicalities  or  the  utilitarian 
considerations  which  occupy  the  floor  at  the  present 
time.  It  may  be  also  worthy  of  further  note  that 
these  students  are  Westerners,  and  are  witnesses  to 
the  cultural  life  of  the  West.  Here  are  two  more 
names  to  be  added  to  the  already  imposing  list  of 
thinking  "Hoosiers."    Their  home  is  in  Indianapolis. 

Of  course  a  philosopher  has  a  right  to  frame 
his  own  terminology,  and,  if  need  be,  to  invent 
new  words.  It  is  only  incumbent  upon  him  that 
he  define  his  terms,  and  the  reader  has  to  accept 
them.  These  writers  have  indulged  themselves  to 
the  utmost  limit  in  the  use  of  new  words  and 
strange  combinations.  Perhaps  this  is  evidence  of 
the  originality  of  the  book,  and  an  indirect  witness 
that  "the  last  word"  in  philosophy  is  not  yet  within 
the  reach  of  even  the  intelligent. 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  sophisti- 
cated to  be  able  to  grasp  the  full  purport  of  the 
first  three  chapters,  entitled,  "The  Goal  of  Science," 
"The  Infinity  of  Mentation,"  and  "The  Law  of 
Mentation."  But,  by  close  application  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  authors  themselves  knew  what 
they  were  talking  about,  and  that  they  have  made 
a  case  to  their  own  satisfaction  concerning  "the 
law  of  universal,  eternal  mentation,  infinitely  medi- 
ating between-  mortal  cells,  socializing  admenta- 
tion-exmentation,"  whatever  that  means.  We 
think  it  means  that  the  ultimate  analysis  in  the 
labpratory  of  physical  science  resolves  all  the  al- 
leered  facts  of  experience  into  modes  of  motion,  and 
with  great  ingenuity  and  unquestioned  research  the 
authors  have  applied  this  law  to  psychical  and  social 
experiences. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book,  the  five  chapters 
which  apply  this  "ultimate  generalization  of 
science,"  com.es  more  within  our  comprehension, 
and  "the  last  word"  in  matters  of  religion,  srovern- 
ment.  moralitv,  art  and  education  bristles  with  com- 
prehensible wisdom,  and  shows  much  insight,  thougli 
.we  fear  that  here  the  authors  are  more  devoted  to 
fitting  the  experiences  of  life  into  their  theory  than 
the  fitting  of  their  theorv  to  the  facts  of  life.  For 
instance,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  facts  war- 
rant the  assmrption  necessary  to  their  theory  that 
"uneducated  children  and  nndomesticated  animals 
are  never  unhappy."  Neither  are  we  sure  that 
"civilizations  go  down  to  ruin  in  hystericnl  lau?li- 
ter."  We  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  tlie  state- 
ment that  "unhappiness  sprines  solelv  from  the 
disagreement  of  the  ideal  stage,"  that  is,  from  the 
desire  of  fixity.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that  they  are 
sane  when  they  speak  of  men  "ruling  through  the 
pen  rather  ^han  the  sword,"  indeed,  "that  the  modern 
sword  is  itself  a  prodtict  of  the  inventive  pen,"  that 


"civilization  based  upon  servility -draws  to  its  last 
fall,"  and  that  "every  civilization  has  fallen  hitherto 
from  de-socialization." 

■  "The  last  word"  in  religion  rises  to  a  fine  climax 
when  it  describes  the  church  of  universal  science 
as  the  church  whose  prayer  is  "communion  in 
service  without  servility,  its  cathedral  is  every- 
wliere,  its  ritual  is  unrestriction,  its  command- 
ments are  'thou  shalts,'  its  priest  is  conscience,  its 
sociality  is  open  to  every  being." 

"The  last  word"  in  government  is  still  more  cle^r 
in  its  suggestions  and  stimulating  in  its  insight, 
and  this  conception  of  the  great  industrial  army, 
organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  latent  re- 
sources and  the  undeveloped  man,  a  school  more 
needed  by  the  adult  than  by  the  child,  provokes 
thought.  "The  last  word"  in  government  ventures 
to  affirm  that  "patriotism  as  a  passion  is  as  deadly 
as  anarchism."  Perhaps  there  is  a  truth  in  the 
])rotest  against  the  Red  Cross  and  its  humanities, 
for  they  say:  "If  no  quarter,  torture,  pillage  and  all 
the  rigors  of  savagery  were  advocated,  there  would 
be  few  failures  in  international  arbitration  agree- 
ment." This  chapter  closes  with  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Road-town,  devised  by  Edgar  S.  Chamb- 
less,  which  seeks,  not  to  ruralize  the  city,  but  to  ur- 
banize the  country.  These  authors  know  how  to 
turn  a  graceful  sentence  and  to  pack  an  epigram, 
such  as  "every  one  may  acquire  the  Lincoln  brand 
of  beauty  in  gracious  service  without  servility." 

"The  last  word"  in  art,  according  to  these  dream- 
ers is  that  "the  theatre  is  fundamentally  the  one 
perfect  human  institution  *  *  .  *  the  next  revo- 
lutionary 'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  will  make  its  debut 
upon  the  stage." 

"The  last  word"  in  education  is  a  disturbing  one, 
but  re-assuring  in  its  close  when  it  says  that^"the 
proper  basis  of  child  education  is  agriculture,"  and 
that  today  the  unspoiled  conscience  of  the  child 
is  ready  to  meet  the  completed  science  of  the 
adult,  in  affirming  the  law  of  the  continuity  of 
conscience,  and  this  is  the  brightest  augury  for 
the  swift  realization  of -the  gospel  of  'The  Last 
Word.'  " 

This  is  also  the  last  word  in  the  book,  which  we 
lay  down  with  the  feeling  that  this  brother  and 
sister  have  better  work  in  store,  that  this  amateur 
venture  has  cleared  the  way  for  something  that 
will  be  less  presumptuous  in  its  philosophy,  less 
dogmatic  in  its  assertions. 

Now,  with  this  work  out  of  the  way.  and  the 
deck  cleared  for  action,  we  will  wait  for  a  "word" 
that  is  not  definitive.  There  is  a  large  element  of 
agnosticism  in  true  philosophv,  the  progress  of 
which,  as  some  one  has  wisely  stated,  is  determined, 
not  by  the  settling  of  questions,  but  by  giving  them 
up.     ■  y-  ^^T-  J- 


In  the  month  of  June,  when  the  world  is  green. 
\^Tien  the  dew  beads  thick  on  the  clover  spray. 
And  the  noons  are  rife  with  the  scent  of  hay, 
When  the  rose  is  queen,  in  Love's  demesne, 
Then  the  time  is  too  sweet  and  too  light  to  stay; 
Whatever  the  sun  and  the  dial  say. 
This  is  the  shortest  day! 

— Edith  U.  Thomas 
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restful  intimacy  with  high  themes.  The  encampment  opens  July  1  and  continues  open 
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evenings,  porch  readings,  etc.,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  guests. 

Tower  Hill  consists  of  sixty-five  acres  in  the  bluff  country  overlooking  the  Wisconsin 
river.  It  has  its  own  waterworks,  ice  house  and  telephone  connection.  A  plentiful  garden 
and  adequate  dairy  in  connection  with  the  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  farm  supply  the  table. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion." 


Baron  D'Estourxelles  ix  Doctor 
Hale's  Pclpit 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  occu- 
pied the  pulpit  of  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Boston,  Sunday  morning, 
May  21,  giving  in  the  place  of  the  regular 
sermon  an  address  upon  American  and 
European  Co-operation  for  World  Peace. 
He  paid  warm  tribute  in  opening  to  the 
memory  of  Doctor  Hale  and  his  great 
services  in  the  peace  cause.  He  had  met 
and  heard  Doctor  Hale  at  the  New  York 
Peace  Congress  in  1907,  and  the  sim- 
plicity, vigor  and  prophetic  character  of 
his  '  speech  there  had  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  him,  which 
had  been  deepened,  he  said,  by 
reading  afterwards  his  speeches  at 
Jklohonk.  He  was  specially  impressed  by 
Doctor  Hale's  reverence  for  the  founders 
of  the  republic.  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and 
their  associates,  and  for  his  constant  ef- 
fort to  k£ep  the  present  generation  in 
America  alive  to  their  high  principles. 
He  remembered  with  peculiar  pleasure 
the  great  meeting  of  5,000  school  chil- 
dren which  he  had  addressed  in  Car- 
negie Hall  in  connection  with  the  Peace 
Congress  of  1907;  and  he  had  had  occa- 
sion during  his  present  extended  lecture 
trip  through  the  United  States  in  the  in- 
terest of  international  good  will  to  ob- 
serve the  remarkable  movement  in  be- 
half of  the  peace  cause  among  the  young 
people.  It  was,  as  he  came  to  under- 
stand, the  devotion  and  broad  activities 
of  Doctor  Hale  and  men  like  him  that 
liad  inspired  the  wonderful  extent  of 
fine  feeling  and  enthusiasm  among  the 
young  people.  Our  future  was  secure  be- 
cause our  inheritance  was  so  noble.  He 
liked  to  think  that  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution  in  France  and  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  America  were  actuated  by  the 
same  principles  of  human  freedom  and 
progress,  and  that  America  and  France 
would  always  work  heartily  together  for 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  world.  He 
rejoiced  that  President  Taft,  who  was 
negotiating  an  unlimited  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration with  Great  Britain,  was  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  of  the  same  kind  with 
France;  and  he  congratulated  the  Ameri- 
can people  that,  through  the  splendid  ef- 
fort of  their  president,  they  were  at  this 
hour  leading  the  world  in  the  most  im- 
portant movement  of  our  age.    He  urged 


all  who  heard  him  to  untiring  efibrt  in 
support  of  their  president  and  their  best 
leaders  in  their  high  endeavor.  Every- 
thing depends,  at  least  in  democracies, 
upon  right  public  opinion.  The  people 
must  push  their  leaders  to  right  policies ; 
and  when  their  leaders  proiX)sed  right 
ix)licies  they  must  worthily  support 
them.  It  was  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the 
churches  and  of  religious  men  to  support 
these  policies  of  peace.  He  was  con- 
strained to  say  that  the  churches,  in  hu- 
man history,  have  not  done  their  duty  in 
this  matter.  The  churches  in  France 
certainly  had  not  done  theirs.  He  spoke 
of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Na- 
poleon I.  and  Napoleon  III.,  when  the 
churches  were  almost  constantly  upon 
the  side  of  privilege  and  power  and  war. 
The  services  in  the  churches,  and  often 
the  \eiy  names  of  the  churches,  showed 
liow  wicked  and  unfitting  their  course 
liad  been  in  this  thing.  It  was  high  time 
for  something  better;  and  he  rejoiced 
that  among  the  free  clrurches  of  America 
and  England  we  were  seeing  so  much  that 
is  better.  Yet  lie  had  read  while  in  this 
country  of  utterances  of  men  high  in  the 
church  praising  war.  This  was  to  him 
shocking;  he  could  think  of  nothing  so 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the 
Christian  religion  as  the  defense  of  the 
killing  of  men  by  ministers  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  What  the  churches  need  is 
the  spirit  of  Edward  Everett  Hale.  He 
was  proud  and  grateful  to  have  been 
asked  to  speak  in  his  church;  and  the 
experience  gave  him  new  inspiration  and 
new  consecration  in  his  own  work. 
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THE  "TRUMPETER" 
I  blew,  I  blew,  the  trumpet  loudly  sounding; 
I  blew,  I  blew,  the  heart  within  me  bounding; 
The  world  was  fresh  and  fair,  yet  dark  with 
wrong, 

And  men  stood  forth  to  conquer  at  the  song 
I  blew,  I  blew,  I  blew. 

The  field  is  won;  the  minstrels  loud  are  crying. 
And  all  the  world  is  peace  and  I  am  dying, 
Yet  this  forgotten  life  was  not  in  vain, 
Enough  if  I  alone  recall  the  strain 
I  blew,  I  blew,  I  blew. 

— Thomas  IVentzi'orth  Higginson. 
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THE  WAY  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 
Sweet,  fragrant  blossoms,  roce-hued  ones  and  white, 

Who  taught  you  how  to  draw  the  color  line, 
Deep  in  the  dark  of  ignorance  and  night, 

Before  you  knew  the  power  of  suns  to  shine? 

Who  bade  you  reach  your  sightless,  mindless  hands 
To  grope  in  all  that  wilderness  of  gloom. 

And  without  faith  that  knows  or  understand:. 
Take  only  what  was  needed  for  your  bloom? 

Who  drew  your  plan  and  scheduled  you  your  time — 
Who  measured  out  the  structure  of  your  stem. 

And  whispered  you  the  message  how  to  climb. 
And  when  you  climbed  but  slow  did  not  condemn? 

Who  fitted  all  your  petaled  wings  with  skill 
And  folded  them  tefore  they  yet  were  born 

About  the  calyxed  fragrance  of  your  will. 
To  lift  you  into  life's  wide  smiling  morn? 

Are  you  content  to  follow  all  the  way 

The  flower-peopled  path  spells  out  for  you, 

Across  the  sunlit  splendor  of  the  day, 
Into  the  twilight  meadows  deep  with  dew. 

And  on  into  the  night  of  time  and  place? 

Do  you  believe  there  ever  was  a  morn 
Filled  to  the  level  brim  with  joy  and  grace 

Before  your  own  sweet,  gentle  soul  was  born? 

Do  you  believe  that  there  can  ever  be 
Another  morning  sky  beyond  the  night? 

And  will  you  come  again  and  look  for  me. 

And  shall  I  know  your  form.less  pink  and  white? 

HARKIET  LAKE-UIKCH. 

I'riiti/  Manse.  Huiiiholdt,  loira. 


It  is  encouraging  to  find  how  rapidly  the  peace  prop- 
aganda spreads  among  the  churches.  For  even  this 
reform  in  its  pioneer  days  has  had  reason  to  complain 
of  the  halting  attitude  of  clerics  and  tlie  hesitating 
movement  of  the  churches.  We  have  before  us  in  an 
attractive  vest-pocket  form  a  searching  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Jef¥erson,  pastor  of  the  Bruadwa>' 
Tabernacle  Church,  New  York  City,  on  "Militarism 
and  the  Christian  Church,"  published  for  free  distri- 
bution at  the  church  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  S2  per 
hundred  for  missionary  purposes.  Here  is  a  tract  the 
distribution  of  which  is  worth  while.  The  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  the  University  town  of 
Champaign,  Illinois,  has  just  com])leted  a  series  of 
twelve  Sunday  evening  addresses  on  the  movemciit 
towards  universal  peace,  and  we  learn  from  the  vSecre- 
tary  of  the  Xational  L'nitarian  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  next  November,  that  a  session 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  problem  of  abolishing  war. 
which  means  the  practicing  by  nations  of  the  religion 
that  has  been  so  strenuously  confessed  by  the  citizens 
thereof  for  many  centuries. 


Colonel  Iligginson  has  an  essay  entitled  "The  Cow- 
ardice of  Culture,''  in  which  he  makes  some  severe 
arraignments  of  those  colleges  and  universities  which 
have  been  too  often  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  re-  ■ 
form,  or  at  least  cherishing  the  respectability  that  char- 
acterizes the  conservative  when  their  testimonials 
would  be  most  valuable  on  the  other  sid*e.  Harvard 
College  seems  anxious  to  avoid  in  future  the  imputa- 
tions of  its  honored  alumnus.  We  have  before  us  two 
interesting  publications  from  the  Harvard  University 
Department  of  Social  Ethics ;  one  a  pamphlet  of  forty 
pages  on  "The  Housing  Problem,"'  a  summary  of  con- 
ditions and  remedies  by  James  Ford,  Ph.  D. ;  the  other 
entitled  "The  Social  Museimi  as  an  Instrument  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching,"  by  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Professor 
of  Christian  Morals.  The  latter  pamphlet  of  forty- 
three  ])ages  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  collec- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  the  head  of 
"Anarchism,"  a  i)ortrait  of  Reclus  represents  France, 
of  Nietzsche  represents  Germany,  of  Salomonson  rep- 
resents Holland,  and  Tolstoy,  Russia;  while  the  ex- 
hibit under  "Socialism"  ofifers  no  portraits  except  those 
of  Babel  and  Alarx  from  Germany.  There  are  two 
picture  exhibits  from  Paris  and  some  socialist  post- 
ers from  :Milan.  We  infer  that  this  Museum  is  in  its 
infancy  and  that  Harvard  I'niversitv  means  to  see  it 
grow. 


Wisconsin,  the  banner-bearing  state  in  the  Union  on 
the  advance  line,  is  not- content  with  its  past  laurels,  but. 
recognizing  the  logic  of  the  situation,  has  promised  to 
comnnt  the  problem  of  woman's  sufifrage  to  the  vote 
of  its  people  in  1912.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do 
some  high  educational  work.  Wisconsin  will  be  in  the 
limelight  and  the  result  of  the  vote  on  woman's  suf- 
frage will  be  anxiously  watched  by  the  friends  of  prog- 
ress throughout  the  world.  The  sober,  thoughtful 
\-oter  is  not  to  be  moved  by  noise  and  excitement  and 
we  hope  that  the  women  of  Wisconsin  will  avoid  the 
clap-trap,  the  band-])laying,  the  posturing  and  the 
"hifalutin'"  oratory  with  which  the  men  liave  de- 
bauciied  the  "stump."  Let  tiie  women  appeal  to  the 
better  natures,  and.  above  all,  the  better  judgment  of 
the  men.  We  suggest  to  the  Executive  Committee 
that  they  save  their  campaign  funds  from  the  deple- 
tion incident  to  the  employment  of  third,  fourth  and 
liftli-rate  orators,  and  use  their  funds  to  issue  a  popu- 
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lar  edition  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand,  better  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  Thomas  VVentworth  Higginson's  sane 
book  on  "Women  and  the  Alphabet,"  which  is,  per- 
haps, all  things  considered,  the  most  scholarly,  as  well 
as  the  most  convincing  and  appealing  all-round  argu- 
ment presented  in  one  volume.  A  "Wisconsin  Edition," 
published  with  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  Col- 
onel liigginson's  efficient  publishers,  would  be  a  great 
stroke.  We  hope  the  friends  of  woman's  suffrage, 
men  and  women,  in  the  Badger  State,  will  take  this 
suggestion  seriously. 


At  last  the  long-promised  report  of  the  Theodore 
Parker  Anniversaries  celebrated  in  Chicago  last  No- 
vember und»r  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association,  the  Congress  of  Religion,  the  National 
Federation  of  Religious  Federations,  and  a  local  com- 
mitte  of  One  Hundred,  is  ready  for  delivery.  The  re- 
port was  promised  in  Unity  immediately  following 
the  remarkable  series  of  meetings  which  were  held  at 
various  centers,  including  Orchestra  Hall,  the  Hull 
House,  St.  Paul's  Universalist  Church  and  Lincoln 
Centre.  The  committee  had  in  mind  a  fugitive  pam- 
phlet, paper  bound,  for  which  subscriptions  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  copy  were  solicited,  but 
the  plans  of  the  Committee  grew  on  their  hands  until 
now  we  have  a  handsome  volume  of  over  two  hun- 
dred pages,  printed  in  clear  type  and  on  good  paper, 
containing  a  full  reproduction  of  everything  said  as 
caught  by  the  skillful  fingers  of  Mrs.  Annie  Laurie 
Kelly,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  skillful  stenog- 
raphers in  Chicago.  The  volume  is  substantially  bound 
in  cloth,  contains  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Theodore 
Parker  as  a  frontispiece,  and  two  dozen  or  more  por- 
traits of  the  executive  and  advisory  committees  and 
the  leading  speakers.  The  book  is  dedicated"To  those 
who  are  to  come  after ;  the  future  generations  for 
whom  and  with  whom  Theodore  Parker  will  still  be 
working;"  and  offers  as  an  illuminating  frontispiece 
a  remarkable  tribute,  sent  to  the  committee  by  a  "Well- 
known  Methodist  Divine."  who  has  since  gone  to  his 
reward,  translated  like  Theodore  Parker  out  of  the 
ministry  of  his  high  work  and  great  usefulness. 
During  the  Centennial  celebration  throughout  the 
country,  a  friend  and  lover  of  Theodore  Parker  wrote: 
"Why  is  it  that  Theodore  Parker's  name  no  longer 
kindles  -and  glows  ?"  However  it  may  have  been  in 
other  cities,  in  Chicago  at  least,  Theodore  Parker's 
name  did  both  kindle  and  glow,  it  kindled  hearts  inde- 
])cndent  of  and  beyond  all  sectarian  lines  to  speak 
glowing  words,  and  his  name  glowed  in  unwonted 
places.  Perhaps  this  was  because  the  program  was 
but  little  concerned  with  personalities  relating  to  the 
flcad  man  but  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Jiv- 
ing issues,  the  hot  ])r()blcms  with  which  the  livino- 


Theodore  Parker  is  still  concerned,  and  to  the  solu- 
tion of  which  his  words  are  still  timely  and  his  pages 
still  eloquent  and  instructive.  To  those  who  were 
forehanded  enough  to  subscribe  for  the  work  in  ad- 
vance, copies  will  be  sent  as  per  promise  for  the  twenty- 
five  cent  subscriptions,  but  orders  for  the  remaining 
copies  will  be  handled  in  the  order  received  at  the  rate 
of  seventy-five  cents  per  copy.  This  is  a  book  for  the 
library,  one  that  will  be  much  prized  by  the  lovers  of 
Theodore  Parker,  and,  what  is  better,  one  that  is  well 
qualified  to  make  new  lovers  of  the  great  apostle  of 
freedom,  a  prophet  of  the  American  Church,  a  herald 
of  universal  religion. 


Ministerial  Education 


The  Meadville  Theological  School  has  lived  sixty- 
seven  years  of  life  quietly,  and  has  accepted,  in  the 
main  uncomplainingly,  the  degrefe  of  obscurity  which 
belongs  to  its  mission  more  than  to  its  locality.  The 
ministerial  profession  is  by  common  consent  regarded 
with  increasing  suspicion  by  the  type  of  young  man 
that  a  century  ago  turned  toward  it  with  love  and  en- 
thusiasm as  the  noblest  opportunity  for  right-minded 
men  with  scholarly  tastes  and  ethical  enthusiasms. 

But  this  modest  School  of  the  Prophets  has  re- 
cently been  stirred  with  a  tempest  of  agitation.  A 
proposition  to  move  the  school  to  Chicago  and  plant 
it  under  the  eaves  of  the  Chicago  University  called 
forth  the  aggressive  championship  of  the  President, 
and,  we  believe,  of  most  if  not  all  of  the  faculty  and 
the  majority  of  the  non-resident  trustees;  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  aroused  the  earnest,  sustained  and  active 
opposition  of  the  vigilant  local  board,  with  perhaps 
one  exception. 

Theoretically,  the  desirability  of  university  affilia- 
tions and  the  advantages  of  a  metropolitan  neighbor- 
hood for  a  school  designed  to  prepare  men  for  the  act- 
ive ministry  of  religion  is  to  our  minds  hardly  a  de- 
batable question,  but  to  move  an  institution  with  sixty- 
seven  years  of  history  is  at  best  a  drastic  proposition, 
a  process  as  difficult  and  beset  with  as  many  dangers 
as  the  transplanting  of  a  full-grown  tree,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  test  vote  that  decided  not  to  disturb  present 
relations  was  wise.  The  petty  sum  of  $100,000,  which 
the  friends  of  the  transplanting  proposed  to  raise, 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  give  to  the  new  school 
the  proper  relations  and  equi])ment,  to  give  it  standing 
and  efficiency  in  the  Chicago  environment,  and  is  a 
wholly  inadequate  money  argument  to  oft'er  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  present  plant  and  the  transference 
of  an  endowment  tliat  is  rapidly  approaching  the  mil- 
lion-dollar sum.  Furthermore,  a  denominational 
school  whose  active  and  avowed  purpose  is  to  supply 
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ministers  to  the  Unitarian  denomination  is  probably 
better  fitted  to  do  its  work  at  Meadvillc  tlian  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  Chicago.  This  does  not  indicate  our  lack 
of  interest  in  the  suggestion  of  establishing  a  great 
school  for  the  study  of  morals  and  religion  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  Tniversity  of  Chicago.  We 
think  the  time  is  coming  when  the  believers  in  untram- 
meled  religious  fellowship  and  the  scientific  study  of 
religion  and  ethics,  and  the  a])plication  of  the  same  to 
the  problems  not  only  of  individual  life  but  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  State,  will  join  in  the  founding  and 
t!^e  maintenance  of  such  an  institution,  and  we  believe 
t'-at,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  Unitarians,  Univer- 
salists.  Independents,  progressive  Jews,  the  Ethical 
Culture  movement,  and  other  organized  friends  of  the 
(  pen  mind  and  the  a];plied  faith  in  religion  will  help 
establish  and  maintain  such  an  institution.  But  the 
initiative  must  come  not  from  the  representatives  of 
trusts  already  sacred.— least  of  all  can  they  be  drafted 
into  this  service,— but  from  such  representatives  of 
i  regressive  capitT  and  civic  entliusiasm  as  are  ready 
to  break  new  grcund,  create  new  moulds  for  the  spirit, 
and  woo,  not  coerce,  e.xisting  organizations  to  co-oper- 
ate with  it. 

^  Stumbliiig  among  the  "scissorings"  of  long  ago,  a 
friend  who  knew  of  this  agitation  fell  upon  the  follow- 
ing opinion  expressed  by  the  Senior  Editor  of  Unitv 
in  an  interview  given  to  a  local  daily  eighteen  years 
?go.  cn  the  eve  of  the  great  Parliament  of  Religions. 
Speaking  of  the  tasks  that  were  coming  up  before  the 
representatives  of  liberal  religion  in  Chicago,  he  said  : 
"And  more  important  and  more  imperative  than  ail 
tliese  tasks  is  the  responsibility  laid  upon  the  liberal 
muids  of  Chicago  to  provide  for  the  future  education 
of  workers  in  the  field  of  morals,  religion  and  re- 
form. The  twentieth  century  will  dawji  upon  us 
with  tremendous  problems  in  the  realms  of  the 
spirit.  Chicago  capital,  Chicago  brain  and  Chicago 
conscience  ought  to  provide  for  a  great  study  of 
these  problems.  The  Chicago  Universitv  is  an  as- 
sured greatness.  Its  schools  of  science,'  literature 
medicine  and  orthodox  theology  are  already  under 
way,  and  their  growth  and  success  are  inevitable 
1  here  IS  yet  one  great  gap,  a  damaging  deficiency,— 
one  which  if  allowed  to  remain  will  be  a  reproach  to 
the  liberal  minds  and  the  liberal  churches  of  Chicago 
a  menace  to  the  higher  education  which  the  uni- 
versity ought  to  yield.  I  have  been  waiting  anx- 
iously for  the  man  or  the  men  who  would  see  this 
want  and  take  steps  toward  supplying  it.  A  "School 
of  Applied,  Ethics  and  Applied  Religion"  is  the  next 
great  thing  that  Chicago  is  going  to  attach  to  the 
univ-ersity,  and  through  the  university  give  to  the 
world.  It  will  be  a  school  where  religion  and  ethics 
will  be  studied  in  a  scientific  spirit,  uncommitted  to 
creed  or  to  church.  Such  a  school  will  not  only 
draw  the  young  men  and  women  who  desire  to  study 
in  such  an  atmosphere  for  the  ministry,  but  the  many 
more  who  intend  to  engage  in  journali.sm,  teaching, 
philanthropy,  state-craft  and  home-making.    It  will 


take  $1,000,000  to  plant  such  an  addendum  10  the 
university,  and  there  is  somcwlicre  a  man  or  woman, 
or  their  equivalent  in  the  wav  nf  a  hundred  men 
and  women,  or  it  may  be  a  thousand  men  and  uc-inen. 
who  are  ready  to  do  this  thing  when  the  vision  comes. 

The  West  is  full  of  "people  out  in  search  of  a  re- 
ligion." Will  not  a  religion  that  is  scientific  and  a 
science  that  is  religious,  a  reverent  reason  and  rea- 
sonable reverence,  satisfy  them?  Such  the  liberal 
movement  above  indicated  would  fain  offer  them." 


Muddleheadedness 


That  is  what  loses  more  than  half  the  battle  in 
religion.  Muddled,  general,  diffused  ideas,  lacking 
in  clear  point  and  application  are  fatal.  Of  course 
we  believe  in  the  better  life,  in  cliaracter  and  good- 
ness and  truth,  in  a  general  sort  of  way.  But  prac- 
tical power  and  result  are  not  born  of  generalities. 

Outside  the  realm  of  religion  we  recognize  this 
The  limitless  sources  of  energy  only  do  the  practical 
work  of  the  world  when  we  pass  from  the  vague  no- 
tion that  they  are  pregnant  with  far-reaching  re- 
sults, to  the  definite  harnessing  of  their  diffused 
forces. 

We  frame  mirrors  to  concentrate  the  sunlight  on 
one  definite  point  and  it  pumps  for  us  the  water  which 
is  to  make  a  garden  in  the  wilderness.  We  harness 
our  steam,  set  it  to  definite  ends,-  under  definite  con- 
ditions, in  the  ordered  complexity  of  the  engine,  and 
the  soft  diffused  vapor  becomes  a  working  giant. 
Niagara,  unfettered  and  lost  at  last  in  Lake  Ontario, 
gets  confined,  some  infinitesimal  fraction  of  her  in 
the  penstocks  under  the  humming  dynamos,  and  a 
city  is  alive  with  power  and  light. 

It  is  its  definite  channel,  even  of  the  most  tortuous 
kind,  that  gets  the  river  to  the  sea  at  last.  Channel- 
less  it  becomes  a  morass,  the  breeder  of  pestilence  and 
the  haunt  of  miasmic  vapor.  The  ruddered  liner  on 
the  high  seas,  big  with  stored  and  directed  energy, 
is  peerless  mistress  of  the  storm.  Rudderless  slie  is 
its  helpless  toy  spite  of  all  her  power. 

Calvinism  was  great  in  the  clearness  more  than  in 
the  truth  of  her  ideas.  God,  hell,  judgment,  salva- 
tion were  to  her  no  empty  generalities.  Of  their  very 
definiteness  power  .was  born;  power  to  mould  men 
of  iron  in  dark  and  cruel  days.  Heritors  of  nobler 
truth,  we  have  lost  her  power  because  we  have  sur- 
rendered the  clearness  of  her  thought.  Xot  even 
the  nobility  of  her  ideals  made  for  the  heroic  great- 
ness of  Puritanism  so  much  as  her  setting  those 
ideals  in  definite  ways  towards  ends  that  she  had 
made  clear  to  her  soul.  W^ell  does  the  epistle  which 
Luther  scorned  say  of  the  man  of  wavering  mind,  "Let 
not  such  a  man  think  that  he  shall  receive  anything 
from  the  Lord." 

The  thought  of  God  and  the  universe,  the  fuller 
understanding  of  himself,  the  splendor  of  the  wider 
vision  open  to  man  today,  are  forces  of  limitless  pos- 
sibilities. They  teem  with  the  power  of  which 
nobler  life  may  be  born  if  we  will.  But  not  without 
clear  aim  and  ordered  purpose.  Lacking  these  the 
native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  a  thought  which,  were  it  only  clear,  would 
be  the  mother  of  nobler  resolution  still. 

Why  are  we  banded  together  as  a  church  ?  What 
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aim  unites  us?  How  do  we  propose  to  catch  its  in- 
spiration? What  are  you  and  I  doing  towards  its 
attainment,  and  what  do  we  further  clearly  intend 
to  do?  Where  men  gather  together  with  definite, 
resolute,  clear  consciousness  of  what  things  like 
these  actually  mean  to  them,  a  power  arises  on  the 
earth.  But  to  the  church  of  delightful  generalities, 
only  sleep  comes.  It  is  not  the  sleep  of  which  the 
vigor  of  the  morning  is  born,  but  the  impotent  sleep 
of  the  drifter  on  a  tideless  sea. 

One  hindrance  to  high  living  is  the  lack  of  clear 
ideas.  w.  hanson  pulsford. 


What  Ails  the  Ministry? 

One  can  hardly  pick  up  a  religious  paper  without 
noticing  a  reference  to  the  shortage  of  ministers. 
In  conventions  and  church  congresses  the  old  straw 
is  threshed  over:  "Increase  of  the  ministry."  But 
the  enlistment  is  meager.  An  object  lesson  presents 
itself,  for  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  min- 
isters who  find  it  impossible  to  secure  a  church. 
Hitherto,  young  men  of  their  own  accord  entered 
divinity  schools.  Now  they  are  solicited,  button- 
holed, cajoled  and  promised  preferment.  Some  of 
the  divinity  schools  have  so  few  students  that  the 
well-paid  professors  must  regard  their  services  in 
the  light  of  a  farce. 

Why  is  it  that  young  men  do  not  respond  to  the  in- 
sistent call  ?  The  diagnosis  is :  A  young  man  of 
noble  and  sincere  purpose  takes  a  college  course  and 
then  devotes  three  or  four  years  to  professional  train- 
ing for  the  Christian  ministry.  As  soon  as  he  gradu- 
ates his  services  are  in  demand.  Accepting  a  pastorate 
he  finds  the  ecclesiastical  waters  unruffled  and  all  is 
smooth  sailing.  The  novelty  of  a  young  minister 
with  fresh  stores  of  learning  fills  the  bill  for  the  time 
being. 

But  in  the  order  of  nature  the  young  parson  takes 
unto  himself  a  wife,  and  then  the  seamy  side  of  life 
opens.  Roman  Catholic  priests  takes  the  three-fold  vow 
of  chastit}^  poverty  and  obedience,  yet  the  young  min- 
ister is  spared  taking  such  a  formal  obligation. 
Meanwhile  the  average  church  enforces  poverty, 
family  cares  multiply,  appearances  must  be  kept  up, 
children  educated,  papers,  magazines  and  books  sup- 
plied, to  say  nothing  of  furnishing  clothing  and  fill- 
ing the  larder. 

With  the  average  salary  paid,  and  expenses  soar- 
ing higher,  the  financial  problem  reveals  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  both  .ends  meet.  What  so 
natural  as  to  seek  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new? 
Frequent  removals  become  the  order  of  life,  and,  han- 
dicapped, the  parson  can  not  progress  along  the  line 
lie  anticipated. 

Poor  fellow !  he  is  now  disillusioned,  for  his  eyes 
are  no  longer  holden !  He  finds  his  clerical  brethren 
in  a  rough  and  tumble  scramble  for  the  best  paying 
churches,  and  their  antics  almost  duplicate  those  of 
an  Indian  pow-wow.  And  the  only  recourse  is  to 
join  the  motley  crowd  and  pander  to  low  ethics, 
i'-nergy  is  sapped,  scholarship  is  arrested  and  dis- 
satisfaction ensues.  However,  he  must  keep  the 
pace  as  best  he  can.  When  forty  years  old  he  is 
blandly  informed  that  a  minister  with  grayish  locks 
and  a  few  wrinkles  is  no  longer  desirable  for 
sheplierding  human  souls.    Reaching  the  half  cen- 


tury mark  he  is  shelved,  without  friends,  minus 
funds,  and  with  no  option  for  gaining  a  livelihood. 
Yet  the  Arabian  proverb  affirms:  "No  man  is  called 
of  God  till  the  age  of  forty."  The  clock  of  life  has 
struck  and  then  comes  fulfilment  of  the  deacon's 
prayer  in  behalf  of  his  minister:  "O  Lord!  grant 
him  thy  grace  and  we  will  keep  him  poor." 

On  the  other  hand,  his  companions  in  law  and 
medicine,  who  were  obliged  to  hustle  at  the  start, 
find  their  services  constantly  enlarging,  inasmuch  as 
experience  is  the  most  valuable  asset  they  possess. 
The  young  doctor  settles  in  some  country  town, 
makes  his  mark,  and  his  clientele  augments  year  by 
year.  The  young  disciple  of  Blackstone  hangs  out 
his  sign  in  some  out-of-the-way  town,  and  very  soon 
he  fills  positions  of  trust  and  wins  enduring  success. 

Despite  these  facts  we  know  that  man  is  incurably 
religious.  Even  Voltaire  affirmed,  "If  a  man  did  not 
have  a  religion  he  would  have  to  invent  one." 

Is  not  the  statement  this?  Churchianity  is  out  of 
joint,  not  the  real  Christianity  of  the  Nasarene.  A 
noted  German  thinker  told  the  truth  in  this  simple 
statement:  "Christianity  has  been  in  the  zvorld,  hut 
the;  reugion  of  Jesus  remains  to  be  tried."  While 
noting  the  decadence  of  the  ministry,  there  was 
never  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  so  much 
religion  is  manifest  a.s  we  witness  to-day.  During 
che  past  year  $163,000,000  have  been  given  to  the 
use  of  philanthropy.  Of  this  vast  amount,  thirty 
millions  were  assigned  for  religion  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  And  since  the  close  of  our  Civil 
War  more  than  a  billion  dollars  have  been  donated 
for  the  same  purpose.  Therefore,  the  administration 
of  the  churches  is  at  fault. 

At  the  core  there  is  but  one  religion,  yet  there 
are  many  theologies,  or  man-made  interpretations 
thereof.  During  anniversary  week-  in  Boston,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Crapsey  mentioned  that  sixty  million 
people  in  America  do  not  go  to  church.  Why  this 
augmentation  of  non-church-goers?  If  the  dynam- 
ic of  the  Spirit  were  in  evidence,  the  altars  of 
worship  would  not  be  forsaken.  Re-adjustment 
within  the  churches  must  take  place  ere  the  new 
shepherds  respond  to  the  call.  As  long  as  salaries 
are  on  the  gauge  of  sixty  years  ago,  new  recruits 
can  not  be  expected  to  rally  for  leadership.  In  the  age 
of  commercialism  we  can  not  blame  the  young  men 
of  to-day  for  declining  the  one  call  which  will  paup- 
erize them,  make  home  the  abode  of  distracting  con- 
ditions, and,  when  no  longer  in  the  ecclesiastical 
market,  then  "over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse." 

The  missing  notes  in  the  religious  life  of  to-day 
are  aggressiveness,  positive  convictions  of  trutli, 
and  reverence.  The  churches  are  at  fault — not 
the  conscientious,  hard  working  and  illy  paid  shep- 
herds. The  only  hope  is  to  right  about  face,  make 
the  ministry  self-respecting,  and  return  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Nazarene.  Character,  culture,  ex- 
perience and  lengthening  years  of  service  must  be 
honored.  Otherwise  Protestant  churches  are  doomed 
to  desuetude.  nathan  s.  hii.l. 

Springfield,  N.  Y. 


Here  lie  I,  Martin  Elginbrod, 
Have  mercy  on  my  aoul,  Lord  God, 
As  I  would  do  were  I  Lord  God 
And  ye  were  Matrin  Elginbrod. 

— An  ephitaph  quoted  by  (leorge  MacDonald. 
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Christ's  Definition  of  Men 


Sermon  Preach.ed  by  Henry  H.  Burch  in  Unity 
Church,  Humboldt,  Iowa,  May  5,  1911. 

"]>  jrc  the  light  of  the  n'orld.  A  city  set  on  a  hill 
can  not  be  hid." — Matt.  5:14. 

I  am  more  interested  to  know  what  the  Christ 
thought  about  men  than  I  am  to  know  what  men 
thougiit  about  the  Christ.  I  have  studied  what  men 
thought  about  the  Christ,  I  have  read  the  long  quar- 
rel between  Athanasius  and  Arius.  But  the  church 
fathers  were  mistaken  in  so  many  of  their  views  re- 
garding other  matters  that  we  are  not  particularly 
mterested  to  know  what  they  thought  about  the 
iiature  of  Jesus.  Had  you  asked  those  old  author- 
ities if  the  earth  was  fiat  they  would  have  said,  "Yes, 
it's  flat,  can't  you  see?''  Had  you  asked  them  what 
the  sky  was,  they  would  have  said,  "It's  a  kind  of 
an  inverted  bowl,  or  a  fixed  firmament  of  blue, 
masonry."  Had  you  asked  them  if  the  sun  moves 
around  the  earth,  they  would  have  said,  "Yes,  the 
sun  moves  around  the  earth ;  use  your  eyes."  They 
lived  in  a  geocentric  universe  on  a  flat  world,  and 
had  you  asked  them  if  the  blood  circulates,  they 
would  have  said,  "No."  Had  you  asked  them  to 
name  the  elements  of  matter,  they  would  have  stuck 
up  four  fingers,  naming  them  one  by  one,  first  finger, 
"air" :  ~econd  finger,  "water" ;  third  finger,  "fire" ; 
fourth  finger,  "earth."  Had  you  said,  "Is  that  all?" 
ihey  would  have  answered,  "Yes,  that  is  all."  Now 
since  the  earl^'  fathers  were  so  far  from  the  truth 
in  so  many  other  things,  we  are  not  so  interested  in 
knowing  what  they  thought  of  the  nature  of  Deity, 
or  the  sweet  mysticism  of  the  Christ  mind. 

We  are  more  interested  to  know  what  the  Christ 
thought  about  men,  after  he  had  walked  with  them 
in  their  cities,  fished  with  them  in  their  seas,  worked 
with  them  in  their  fields  and  worshiped  with  them 
in  their  temples. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  religious  thinkers. 
One  very  large  class  tells  us  that  man  is  all  bad. 
There  is  no  good  thing  in  him.  His  whole  nature  is 
corrupt.  This  class  of  people  get  happy  and  sing 
songs  like  this : 

'•What  tliou<;li  the  spicy  brec/cs 

Blow  soft  o'er  C!eyion'.s  isle. 
And  every  prospect  pleases.  ~ 
And  only  man  is  vile?" 

There  is  a  very  small  class  of  optimistic  souls  who 
tell  us  tTiat  man  is  divine.  One  class  talks  of  man's 
evil  propensities,  and  the  other  points  out  his  God- 
likeness.  One  points  to  Plato's  brow  and  says,  "See 
that."  The  other  puts  his  finger  on  the  broken  joint 
of  a  gladiator  and  says,  "Notice  this."  The  one 
measures  man  at  his  best  and  holds  up  the  line ;  the 
other  measures  him  at  his  worst  and  says,  "See  my 
line."  The  one  finds  David  putting  Uriah  to  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  line,  the  other  catches  him 
bestovv'ing  the  benediction  of  sweet  friendship  on 
crippled  little  Mephibosheth.  The  one  finds  .Solo- 
mon filling  his  harem  with  strange  women  from 
Egypt,  the  other  finds  him  with  his  hands  stretched 
above  the  altar  in  the  great  new  temple  praying  for 
ihr  wholf  woild. 

Jesus  talked  very  little  about  men.    What  he  said 


about  men  he  said  to  men.  He  never  got  to  the 
place  where  he  sat  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  palm  tree 
and  said  to  a  liveried  servant,  "Fetch  me  my  stylus 
and  the  parchment  and  I  will  write  out  a  splendid 
new  definition  of  men."  He  studied  no  bones  with 
the  anthropologist,  no  charts  with  the  psychologist, 
no  dust  with  the  physicist.  He  cared  less  for  the 
lime  that  is  a  man's  bones  than  for  the  love  that  was 
in  his  heart,  the  hope  that  was  in  his  sou.l  or  the 
tenderness  that  was  in  his  service. 

His  laboratory  was  the  farm  with  its  peasants, 
the  sea  with  its  fisherman,  the  vineyard  with  its 
laborer,  the  city  with  its  tradesman,  the  temple  with 
its  worshiper,  the  byway  with  its  cripple,  the 
throne  with  its  king. 

He  studied  men  first  hand.  He  lived  in  their 
fishing  villages,  walked  with  them  as  pedestrian, 
watched  them  under  stress  of  excitement,  studied 
them  under  temptation,  saw  them  crawl  like 
wounded  beasts  in  the  dust,  writhe  and  recoil  un- 
der the  sting  of  conscience,  waited  till  their  tired 
and  wandering  eyes  rested  on  the  crystal  stars  of 
another  world,  and  heard  them  pray  out  into  the 
night  while  their  souls  went  out  to  meet  the  stars. 

He  entered  their  temples,  listened  to  their  phil- 
osophies, marked  their  thoughts,  weighed  their  mo- 
tives, analyzed  their  hearts,  tested  their  love,  stood 
in  their  courts,  examined  their  mercy,  wept  over 
their  injustice,  felt  the  sting  of  their  cruelty,  and  at 
last  looked  upon  them  when  their  hate  was  one 
long  carnival  of  triumph  as  they  stood  above  the 
prostrate  form  of  a  defenseless  man,  who  at  last 
felt  the  stamp  of  their  iron-shod  boots  upon  his  own 
broken  body. 

The  Christ  knew  men.  He  had  studied  them  in 
all  their  varied  moods  and  phases  of  development. 
He  saw  them  in  the  heat  of  hate,  in  the  rapture  of 
love,  in  the  clouds  of  doubt,  in  the  moment  of  ecstasy, 
in  the  hour  of  triumph,  in  the  night  of  defeat ;  saw 
them  smile  in  the  morning;  heard  them  curse  at 
noon-day ;  saw  them  die  in  the  evening.  He  heard 
the  prattle  of  babyhood  and  the  wild  yells  of  carnal- 
ity at  midnight,  and  saw  men  stand  and  weep  over 
the  buried  dead. 

He  stood  in  the  home  of  the  rich.  He  knew  the 
power  of  purple  and  measured  the  passion  of 
poverty.  He  heard  children  sing  and  priests  pray 
and  scribes  dispute ;  and  while  Pharisees  tilted 
the  silver  beams  of  the  scales  that  weighed  mint 
and  anis  and  rue,  he  walked  past  a  rich  man's  gate 
where  Lazarus  lay  grateful  for  the  pity  of  dogs. 
Jesus  knew  men. 

He  said  to  them  one  day,  "Ye  arc  the  light  of  the 
world."  Listen,  ye  stars  of  night,  while  the  Master 
of  men  talks  to  fishernien.  Hear  it,  ye  swinging 
meteors,  while  the  Christ  compliments  men  whose 
hands  are  hard  with  toil  and  whose  brows  are  dec- 
orated with  the  dew  of  labor.  But  lest  we  become 
boastful,  let  us  see  it  all.  "A  city  that  is  set  on  a 
hill  can  not  be  hid."  Here  is  the  key-word— and  I 
am  a  city.  The  city  is  not  all  good,  it  is  not  all 
bad.  It  has  places  of  worship  whose  tall  spires 
point  upward,  it  has  public  libraries,  hospitals  of 
mercy,  splendid  art  galleries  speaking  ever  of  the 
glories  of  the  past  and  rousing  the  fine  idealisms  of 
the  present.  But  listen ;  there  is  the  call  of  the  fire- 
gong  and  lurid  flames  leap  from  the  windows  of 
yonder  factory.    The  rattle  of  the  police-patrol  leads 
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us  to  look  with  bkishing  cheeks  toward  a  "redlight 
district."  The  gamblers  are  out  tonight.  This  is 
the  city,  this,  with  fine  parks  and  sore  spots  on  the 
river  front.  This,  with  tall  temples  of  prayer  and 
resorts  for  gambling  men.  Meeting  and  mingling 
in  the  streets  are  good  and  bad,  and  some  who  are 
almost  neutral  in  the  great  struggle  of  life.  This 
is  the  city.  And  listen  to  men,  listen  today,  the 
kingliest  of  all  men,  said,  "You  are  a  city,  a  city, 
a  whole  city,"  and  that  you  can  not  be  hid.  Did 
the  Master  mean  it  for  a  fine  compliment,  was  it 
only  a  figure  of  speech  or  was  it  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge which  he  threw  into  the  faces  of  all  men  to 
look  at  themselves,  to  govern  themselves,  to  control 
tlimselves? 

Jesus  may  have  had  one  of  these  three  cities  in  mind 
when  he  said  this.  There  was  Athens  ever  speaking 
of  beauty,  her  idealisms  and  dreanis  frozen  in  stone 
and  sculptured  in  marble,  the  splendid  Acropolis 
throwing  her  white  shadows  toward  the  sea,  calling 
to  all  men  the  wondrous  message,  "Lift,  lift,  lift, 
stand  your  full  height,  reach  your  full  strength, 
run  your  full  speed,  you  are  more  than  marble,  you 
will  live  when  I  lie  beaten  in  fine  dust." 

And  then  there  was  the  city  of  Rome,  the  capitol 
and  center  of  the  political  life  of  tne  world.  Her 
name  spelled  power.  And  3'et  darkness  brooded 
with  black-winged  night  over  all  the  city.  Nero,  the 
bloated  imbecile  and  debauched  king,  is  soon  to 
come  and  sing  his  senseless  drivel  while  the  great 
black  city  is  robed  in  the  gown  of  red  flame  and 
bethrotlied  as  a  bride  to  the  devil.  Hideous  Rome, 
her  baths  filled  with  the  sleek,  fat  bodies  of  the  per- 
fumed dissolutes  while  poor  and  sick  are  dying  to- 
gether in  the  filth  of  the  streets,  and  wealth  wraps 
itself  in  royal  purple  and  feeds  from  golden  urns 
on  the  tongues  of  wild  pigeons. 

Yet  Rome,  with  her  great  roads  going  out  into  all 
the  world,  reaching  as  conquering  arms  to  the  most 
distant  parts,  and  all  spelling  power, — Rome  is  a 
city;  man  is  a  city.  Rome's  shame  burns  on  the 
pages  of  history ;  her  glory  travels  the  broad  worlds 
through  roads  she  herself  has  made.  She  can  not 
be  hid.  Man  is  a  city;  he  cannot  be  hid;  he  is  the 
builder  of  his  own  roads;  he  cuts  the  subjective 
ideals  of  his  own  soul  into  the  architecture  of  his 
own  temples. 

There  was  yet  another  city, — Jerusalem,  the  city 
of  prayer  and  of  song,  the  city  from  whose  altars 
lifted  clouds  of  smoke  and  incense  intermingled 
with  the  prayers  of  priests  and  songs  of  Levites,  the 
city  looked  upon  by  all  the  Jews  as  a  holy  spot 
among  all  the  profane  things  of  a  profane  world. 
They  needed  but  look  toward  the  sacred  place  and 
their  thoughts  went  out  toward  God.  And  what 
does  history  say  of  Jerusalem?  The  gates  of  her  fair 
temples  were  thrice  burned.  Her  fair  parks  and 
gardens  were  furrowed  by  pagan  plows.  Roman 
soldiers  laughed  loud  and  drank  red  wines  where 
once  her  i)riests  stood.  And  does  this  spell  failure? 
If  man  is  a  city,  does  it  carry  that  he  must  fail?  T 
am  sure  not,  for  out  of  the  past  comes  the  wing'ng 
spirit  of  the  idealism  of  Athens,  and  the  world's  art 
feels  the  throb  of  new  virtue.  Come  the  si)lendid 
canons  of  Roman  laws,  and  governments  are  made 
strong.  Come  the  broken  prayers  of  old  priests, 
the  ringing  messages  of  old  prophets,  and  the  won- 
drous words  of  the  new  young  Jew,  and  the  world's 


religion  is  blessed.  Rome  is  not  iiid,  nor  is  Athens, 
nor  is  Jerusalem.  Cities  were  they  all,  and  they  all 
do  live  and  repeat  themselves  in  every  other  cUy  in 
the  civilized  world.  So  I,  a  city,  with  good  and  bad 
meeting  and  mingling  in  my  life,  greet  you  as  cities, 
with  good  and  bad  in  your  lives.  I  have  found  some 
hard  places  in  your  lives,  where  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce and  trade  have  trodden  hard  the  ground,  but 
1  see  temples  in  your  minds,  white  places  of  prayer 
in  your  hearts,  and  the  deep  hidden  places  of  your 
lives  beyond  the  world's  habits  of  valuation  which 
it  will  be  my  work  as  minister,  companion  and  fel- 
low worker  to  search  out.  We  can  not  be  hid.  'We 
are  lights.  We  are  cities.  May  we  occupy  our  hill 
with  dignity  and  yet  with  humility,  and  spell  our 
lives'  best  energies  in  services  to  men,  for  so  serve 
we  God. 


A  Great  Book 

On  the  table  we  find,  from  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  City,  their  yearbook  for  1910. 
This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  a  series  that  began 
with  the  year  1907.  The  price  in  cloth  is  five  dol- 
lars ;  and  I  put  down  the  price,  which  I  generally  do 
not  for  the  books  that  I  review,  because  this  splen- 
did work  is  offered  to  us  at  such  a  low  figure.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  volume  that  can  in  any  way  be 
compared  with  it,  as  a  bright  but  thorough  resume 
of  each  year  as  it  passes.  From  an  historical  stand- 
point it  is  invaluable.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
give  your  children  anything  of  more  importance.  I 
have  examined  with  a  good  deal  of  care  subject 
after  subject,  and  I  find  that  the  editors  are  pro- 
gressive and  up  to  the  times.  Take  that  subject  of 
".Shipping  Subsidies,"  the  arguments  for  it  are 
stated  as  fairly  as  possible,  but  the  summing  up  is 
honest  and  judicial.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
substantial  argument  in  favor  of  establishing  a  sub- 
sidy system  in  the  United  States.  "France  has  paid 
larger  subsidies  than  any  other  nation,  and  yet  has  a 
relatively  small  and  inefficient  merchant  marine."  I 
could  quote  from  dozens  of  articles,  but  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  in  a  single  volume,  not  too  bulky  for 
handling,  such  a  capable  presentation  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  issues  affecting  health,  business  affairs, 
moral  life,  and  matters  of  interest  to  the  general 
public.  Unquestionably  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have 
hit  the  mark,  and  are  giving  us  the  most  and  best 
that  can  be  given,  and  are  giving  us  material  that  is 
quite  up  to  date.  The  editor-in-chief  is  Frank  Moore 
Colby;  and  with  him  are  associated  such,  men  as 
Edwin  E.  Slosson  and  Charles  A.  Taylor,  with 
Alfred  Charles  True  and  Edwin  West  Allen,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  have 
in  this  number,  the  one  for  T910,  quite  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  census,  which  is  admirably  well  used. 
You  will  like  the  article  on  "Postal  Savings  Ranks," 
on  "Arbitration,"  on  "Taxation,"  on  "Direct  Flec- 
tion of  Senators"  and  other  reforms. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 


'I'his  is  the  gospel  of  labor;  ring  it,  ye  bells  of  the  kirk; 
The  Lord  of  love  conies  clown  from  above  to  live  with  the  men 
who  work. 

This  is  the  rose  that  he  planted  here  in  the  thorn-cursed  soil; 
Heaven  is  blest  with  perfect  rest,  but  the  blessing  of  earth  is 
toil. 

— Bcnry  Van  Dijkc. 
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Book  Notices 

:Mr.  Kirkhaiii  has  written  a  capital  nature  book,"= 
dealing  with  various  nooks  and  corners  of  our  in- 
heritance, East  and  West,  from  Cape  Ann  and  the 
Finger  Lakes,  to  the  Gianc  Cactus  Belt  and  the 
Elysian  Fields.  His  eye  is  keenest  tor  plants  and 
birds,  and  he  charmingly  describes  both  in  their  sur- 
loundings.  Though  he  uses  scientific  words,  he 
curiously  misses  absolutely  the  essence  of  evolution 
.-j.id  the  significance  of  fitness  to  environment.  How 
can  he  write  such  lines  as  these  :  "Not  only  arc 
the  cacti  adapted  above  all  other  plants  to  their 
part  of  the  garden,  but  how  admirably  they  preserve 
the  unity  of  that  garden.  Xothing  could  have  been 
better  designed  for  that  region."  This  is  not  a  mere 
slip ;  it  can  be  paralleled  from  several  chapters.  The 
condition  of  mind  they  betray  was  to  be  expected  in 
1850.  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Kirkham  says:  "There 
are  many,  however,  who,  engrossed  hi  affairs,  have 
sold  their  birthright,  this  finer,  far  more  beautiful 
inheritance,  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  To  them,  above 
all,  this  book  is  addressed  in  the  hope  tb.at  it  may 
call  them  back  to  their  own, — to  their  native  land." 
Of  course,  the  book  will  not  do  that ;  why  cast  pearls 
before  swine?  But  there  are  many  who  have 
not  cared  for  pottage,  to  wdiom  these  charming  de- 
scriptions will  bring  delight, — recalling  happy  past 
experiences  and  helping  to  shape  outings  which  shall 
.  be  future  joys. 


Plainly  by  a  woman,  and  plainly  by  an  English- 
woman, is  the  little  book  about  the  Japanese,  "Be- 
hind the  Scenes."**  .  .  .-  There  is  a  kind  of  sarcasm 
— sweeping,  unsparing,  bitter,  almost  spiteful,  3'et 
with  a  hint  of  veiled  tenderness  behind  it, — which 
is  essentially  feminine.  And  there  is  an  irritating, 
matter-of-course  assumption  of  superiority  which  is 
essentially  British.  In  the  book  before  us  these  two 
pronounced  qualities  are  combined.  The  author  has 
lived  in  Japan  and  knows  some  things ;  she  loves 
some  things,  too, — some  of  the  gauzy,  pretty,  poetic 
things  of  old  Japan, — but  the  new  Japan  wears  upon 
her.  And  like  thousands  of  her  fellow-Britishers, 
she  is  tired  of  "the  alliance," — it  chafes  her.  Add  tcr 
this  the  evident  fact  that  she  suffered  from  indiges- 
tion in  Japan,  and  you  will  understand  her  book, 
into  which  she  pours  her  feminine  spite,  her  race 
assumption,  her  political  dissatisfaction  and  her 
indigestion.  She  has  a  sharp  pen  ;  she  says  many  a 
truth  ;  she  delights  to  lay  bare  sores.  Though  we 
smile  at  occasional  just  shots  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded that  there  is  no  character,  personal  or  na- 
tional, but  what  can  be  ridiculed  and  held  up  to 
contempt  by  just  that  sharp  and  biting  sarcasm. 
But  what's  the  use?  What  is  gained  by  such  an 
outburst — even  if  an  alliance  does  weary  and  gall? 
Stating  that  the  Japanese  are  irritated  by  every  re- 
ference to  their  smallness,  she  constantlv  refers  to 


them  as  "Our  Little  Brown  Allies"  (always  capit- 
alized). Siie  chattily  narrates  experiences  which 
seem  to  her  amusing.  Thus  she  dislikes  Japanese 
shopkeepers,  who  are  not  sufficiently  keen  for  trade 
to  meet  her  JJritish  standard.  She  cites  the  case  of 
a  lady  looking  for  brocades  in  a  Yokohama  shop: 
■'  'Have  you  any  good  brocades?"  she  asked.  "Yes,  we 
have,'  he  wearily  replied.  'Well,  will  you  get  them 
out  and  let  me  see  them?'  "Yes,  it  you  are  sure  you 
want  to  buy,"  said  he  with  a  resigned  sigli.  "This 
very  funny  story  illustrates  his  non-desire  for  trade," 
so  our  author  says,  but  to  one  who  has  seen  the 
foreign  lady  shopping  in  Yokohama,  it  suggests  an- 
other explanation.  As  for  the  author's  own  ex- 
periences, here  is  one.  She  ordered  some  frames, 
(presumably  in  English  or  bad  Japanese)  and  on 
calling  for  them  found  them  quite  different  from 
what  she  had  described.  She  says : — "it  was  most 
irritating,  but,  concealing  my  vexation  as  best  I 
could,  I  began  expostulating  mildly  on  the  fellow's 
carelessness,  when  suddenly  the  cheeky  young  car- 
penter burst  into  a  rage  and  fairly  shrieked  at  me 
in  broken  English,  'I  'vise  }Ou  go  back  own  country.' 
As  far  as  his  premises  were  concerned  I  took  his 
advice  and  beat  an  immediate  retreat  with  as  much 
dignity  as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  while 
that  impudent  little  toad  of  a  boy  continued  to  gibber 
and  gesticulate  until  I  was  out  of  sight."  The 
author.'s  story  illustrating  the  cowardice  of  the 
policemen  in  a  Japanese  town  who  were  held  oft  by 
a  desperado  at  bay  in  a  doorway  will  be  more  stri'k- 
ing  perhaps  a  little  later  on  when  the  public  has 
forgotten  about  the  London  police  force,  and  the 
anarchists.  We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the 
spirit  of  the  book.  The  author  is  an  unsafe  authority 
on  facts.  Thus  who  but  she  has  known  mochi  as 
made  of  beans?  Her  book  will  sell  well.  Individu- 
ally the  English  do  not  love  the  Japanese  and  a  sharp 
attack  like  this  will  please  and  amuse  them.  As  an 
indication  of  the  drift  of  English  opinion,  the  book 
is  interesting.  So  far  as  it  actually  will  have  in- 
liuence,  it  will  strengthen  the  growing  dislike. 
Japan  may  yet  come  to  appreciate  the  full  significance 
of  the  old  phrase,  "Perfidious  Albion." 

Frederick  starr. 


^East  anrf  Wcfst.  Stanton  Davis  KirkJiam.  New  York.  1011. 
-T.  P.  Puhman's  Sons.    lfi°,  pp.  280. 

**Behind  the  (Scenes — an  EvgUshv:oman'.<s  fiiijircssions  of 
■Japan.  Evelyn  Adam.  New  York  and  Tendon.  G.  P.  Pnt- 
man's  Sons.    16°  pp.  xiii.  277. 


Among  the  Recent  French  Books 

Two  volumes  from  the  same  pen,  but  of  widely 
\arying  interest,  solicit  the  attention  of  American 
readers  at  this  moment.  AI.  Francois  Maury,  of  the 
staff  of  the  well-known  Revue  Bleue,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  literary  and  critical  weaklies  of  Paris, 
has  the  training  and  the  authority  of  an  economist, 
without  having  lost  the  color  and  form  sense  of  the 
artistic  connoisseur.  In  the  latter  quality  he  has 
recently  offered  a  delightful  little  book  entitled 
"Figures  and  Aspects  of  Paris,"  wherein  all  Ameri- 
can lovers  of  the  city,  old  or  new,  will  refind  their 
treasured  souvenirs.  As  economist,  he  publishes  a 
scientific  exposition  of  "The  Port  of  Paris,"  which, 
crowned  by  the  Institute  of  France,  is  the  definite 
work  detailing  the  history  of  the  Seine  and  its  com- 
merce in  the  past  and  present  and  forecasting  its 
future  under  new  industrial  conditions. 

The   chapters   on    Parisian   evocation   that  M. 
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Maury,  in  "F'gures  and  Aspects  of  Paris,"  presents 
to  the  public  are  extremely  delicate  and  compelling. 
Like  a  string  of  changing  .opals  in  the  realm  of 
history  and  fancy,  they  reflect  in  multi-colored  lights 
all  that  is  penetrating  of  contemporary  charm.  This 
teeling  for  color  is  one  of  the  most  notable  attributes 
of  our  author.  It  imparts  a  sort  of  luminous  reality 
to  the  pictures  that  pass  before  us.  Nor  has  any 
writer  understood  better  the  psychological  "se- 
duction" of  Paris, — seduction  made  up  of  measured 
harmony,  of  discreet  urbanity,  of  elegance  of  con- 
versation as  well  as  of  feminine  grace ;  all  that  we 
understand  by  French  "taste"  in  its  finest  accepta- 
tion, in  short,  and  which  none  but  a  Frenchman  can 
perfectly  define. 

And  since  M.  Maury  really  knows  the  capital 
in  all  its  aspects,  he  paints  with  equal  veracity  a 
Paris  that  is  laborious.  One  sees  its  troops  of  work- 
ers, intellectual  or  industrial;  one  feels  its  self-con- 
tained anguish  of  production,  powerful  and  crea- 
tive, under  an  exterior  picturesque  and  nonchalant. 
Then,  too,  different  quarters  of  the  magic  city, 
little  known  to  the  tourist  of  the  official  monuments, 
are  brought  into  value.  We  learn  to  appreciate  in 
all  their  fascination  those  corners  which  our  author 
compares  to  the  villages  of  the  province,  tranquil 
islands  of  serene  and  modest  life,  uncontaminated 
by  the  cosmopolitan  streams  of  the  contiguous 
boulevards.  Besides  so  many  pen-pictures  of 
Parisian  Ihfe  and  spirit,  the  book  contains  sketches 
of  a  number  of  modern  nobilities, — those  "figures" 
of  the  world  of  thought  that  represent  the  Latin 
genius  in  its  different  manifestations.  The  names 
of  the  men — scientists,  historians  or  poets — are  fa- 
miliar to  Americans,  who,  let  it  be  said,  have  a 
more  generous  curiosity  concerning  French  tal- 
ent than  France  as  yet  can  boast  for  American 
achievement.  There  are  more  Americans  who  know 
the  names  of  Albert  Sorel,  of  Bergson  or  Bertholot, 
than  there  are  French  who  know  John  Fiske,  Lester 
Ward  or  John  Muir.  In  the  intimate  evocations  of 
M.  Maury,  the  series  of  French  thinkers  becomes  a 
group  of  individual  portraits,  the  man  explaining 
his  work,  and  vice  versa,  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
fail  to  charm  the  ardor  of  the  foreign  searcher. 

The  scientific  volume  of  M.  Maury,  "The  Port  of 
Paris,"  must,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  read  in  detail 
by  the  economic  student  of  long  view.  This  work 
resumes,  under  an  abridged  compass,  the  role  of  the 
Seine  in  the  alimentation  and  mercantile  develop- 
ment of  the  capital,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  our 
day.  The  remarkable  projects  of  Napoleon  for 
extending  the  fluvial  traffic,  and  the  decline  of  the 
water-way  with  the  development  of  the  railroads,  are 
explained  and  commented  upon.  The  author  occupies 
himself  with  those  plans  for  the  future  that  would, 
under  approved  industrial  direction,  render  more 
active  than  ever  in  the  past  the  part  of  this  marvel- 
ously  disposed  river,  and,  by  a  series  of  junctions 
with  the  princi])al  lines  of  railways,  open  the  port 
of  the  capital  from  Rouen  to  Nancy.  Paris  would 
in  consequence  become  veritably  a  seaport.  The 
economic  advantages  of  this  incomi)arable  and  her- 
culean enterprise  will  not  escape  the  most  con- 
servative imagination.  M.  Maury  has  performed  a 
distinguished  task  in  bringing  together  all  the  pro- 
jects thus  far  developed  by  the  economists  and 
studied  by  t!ie  public  authorities. 


A  curiously  entertaining  novelty  in  the  book  world 
is  "The  Souvenirs  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,"  by  Fran- 
cois, his  valet  de  chalmbre  during  twenty  years. 
Literature  democratises  from  day  to  day.  During 
the  winter,  no  novel  was  more  spoken  of  than  one  by 
a  humble  seamstress,  without  (so  it  was  said)  pre- 
vious literary  training.  A  prominent  critic  is  prepar- 
ing at  this  moment  the  memoires  of  the  modiste  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  Here,  the  servitor  of  a  brilliant 
man  of  letters  describes  in  detail  the  life  of  his  mas- 
ter, the  quality  of  his  mind  and  nature  in  those  mo- 
ments when  the  bonds  of  convention  are  unloosed 
and  the  most  closed  intelligence  reposes  in  all  sim- 
plicity. The  familiar  portrait  of  de  Maupassant  is 
reassuring  and  agreeable.  We  find  a  man  of  easy 
and  unassuming  kindness,  affectionate  and  chari- 
table, enamored  of  art,  loving  work,  and  incapable  of 
conceiving  life  without  work  even  though,  person- 
ally, his  circumstances  would  have  enabled  him  to 
dispense  with  all  effort.  "Francois"  recounts  all  the 
sadness  of  that  tragic  last  illness,  ending  in  folly, 
with  the  attempt  at  suicide,  familiarly  known.  The 
inner  nature  of  the  great  romancer  remains  charming 
to  the  last,  in  his  moments  of  lucidity.  There  in  the 
garden  of  the  private  mad-house  of  Passy,  he  is  able 
to  admire  the  tender  green  of  spring  before  the 
failing  of  the  light  has  dissipated  it  from  view. 

The  same  publishing  house  of  Plon  has  brought 
out  a  novel  of  extreme  beauty  of  thought  and  of 
a  freshness  of  situation  that  will  not  escape  com- 
mentary. "The  Exiles,"  by  Paul  Acker,  studies  the 
successive  and  changing  influences  that,  since  1870, 
have  been  exercised  upon  the  French  mind.  The 
present  generation  of  Alsatians  are  everywhere 
exiles, — in  France  as  well  as  in  Alsace.  M.  Acker 
depicts  this  drama  in  the  mind  of  a  young  man  who, 
after  some  years'  absence  from  his  native  province, 
returns  by  chance,  and  is  moved  by  the  loveliness 
of  the  land  that  protected  his  childhood  and  by  the 
tragedy  of  its  fate.  That  unforgettable  immortal, 
Emile  Gebhardt,  himself  from  Lorraine,  once  said, 
"It  is  a  nobility  to  belong  to  a  conquered  country." 
In  the  romance  of  M.  Acker  this  truth  is  proved, 
and  the  moral  development  of  the  author's  hero,  who 
devotes  himself  to  the  conservation  in  Alsace  of  the 
ancient  Latin  ideals,  is  a  study  of  esoteric  patriotism. 
The  story  that  accompanies  this  message  of  high  pur- 
pose is  delicately  chaste  and  captivating. 

M.  Henri  Guerlin,  art  critic  and  connoisseur,  gives 
in  his  turn  an  important  contribution.  A  volume  of 
voyages,  "Toward  Jerusalem,"  is  sumptuous  in  a 
quarto  of  rare  typographical  perfection  and  orna- 
mented by  one  hundred  and  fifty  photographs  taken 
by  the  author  in  the  course  of  his  pilgrimages.  The 
book  is  a  joy  to  the  senses  before  it  makes  appeal  to 
the  imagination.  On  reading,  the  intellectual 
pleasure  fully  sustains  the  first  impression  of  ma- 
terial luxury.  Although  the  subject  is  one  that 
has  often  been  treated,  it  accjuires  a  fresh  originalit}' 
because  of  the  artistic  temperament  of  the  author, 
who  sees  the  marvelous  visions  he  describes  in  his 
peculiar  personal  manner.  And  this  manner  is  al- 
together charming.  The  Orient,  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  past  and  saturated  with  hierarchical  preju- 
dices, is  now  invaded  by  our  modern  agitation. 
These  contrasts  do  not  escape  our  guide.  The. 
glaring  anachronisms  of  these  veiled  women  in  auto- 
mobiles, or  these  sons  of  the  prophet   who  say 
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■■hello"'  before  a  modern  telephone  as  readily  as 
■■Allah'"  at  the  signal  of  muezzin,  afford  the  theme 
of  amusing-  pictures  and  profound  dissertations.  In 
Greece,  on  the  cheinin  de  retour,  the  erudite  art 
training  of  the  author  has  full  play.  The  archeo- 
logical  wonders  of  the  land  of  art  are  described  with 
a  new  charm,  and  the  pictures  that  accompany  the 
descriptions,  wherein  one  feels  the  love  of  the  artist 
for  the  beauty  he  details,  lend  an  illuminating  com- 
mentary to  the  text. 

This  ancient  Greece  is  in  truth  an  obsession  for  the 
mind  of  jNI.  Guerlin,  for  he  has  not  hesitated  to  make 
it  relive  in  a  romance  entitled,  "In  the  Shadow  of  the 
Acropolis."  The  story,  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  wherein  the  gigantic  figure 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus  has  the  part  of  protagonist,  de- 
picts the  moving  struggle  between  the  pagan  and 
the  Christian  ideals.  A  young  Grecian  girl  of  ex- 
alted soul  comes  to  have  the  revelation  that  there 
is  a  beauty  superior  to  that  of  form  and  color  and 
personal  satisfaction.  Guided  by  the  apostle,  she  de- 
velops a  true  soul, — a  comprehension  of  the  moral 
grandeurs  that  may  reside  under  the  most  repellent 
shapes  of  miser}-.  This  story  of  the  past,  illustrated 
also,  and  of  a  French  home  harmonious  and  simple, 
brings  a  note  of  sacrifice  and  self -discipline  tem- 
pered by  a  calm  serenity  into  the  self-affirmation 
and  restlessness  of  our  contemporary  life. 

In-  all  this  creative  Latin  literature,  the  frank,  un- 
corrupted,  original,  and  even  optimistic  character 
is  evident.  The  purpose  of  tiiese  reviews  has  been, 
from  the  first,  to  spread  a  truer  understanding  of 
the  solid  virtues  of  the  Latin  intelligence,  and  thus 
to  dissipate  the  theory  of  the  moral  decadence  of 
France.  To  finish  the  list  of  positive  contributions 
that  we  have  considered  today,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  on  a  volume  from  the  ranks  of  the  French 
army.  A  soldier  poet,  in  a  group  of  vivid  poems, 
celebrates  the  little  private  in  his  daily  humble  life 
of  duty  in  the  barracks.  The  most  potent  correc- 
tion of  the  ferocious  military  ideal  of  the  past  will 
no  doubt  come  from  the  army  corps  itself.  The 
idea  has  not  yet  germinated  to  combat  from  within 
its  own  ranks  the  conception  of  the  soldier  as  a 
brute  and  predatory  force.  In  awaiting  that  era 
when  armies  will  have  crumbled  away  ,  their  liv- 
ing walls  being  no  longer  necessary  to  sustain  the 
bulwarks  of  a  society  governed  from  within,  it  is  a 
refreshing  pleasure  to  read  the  pacific  songs  of  a 
gallant  cavalry  officer,  who  celebrates  his  men  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  laborious  and  inglorious 
tasks ;  who  makes  us  feel  that  these  sons  of  humble 
homes  are  "braves  gens,"  performing  a  task  as- 
signed :  who  show  their  virtues  of  disciplined  obe- 
dience in  ways  that  differ  little  from  the  ways  of  civil 
life,  without  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  latter.  In 
these  gay  and  eminently  human  songs  that  make  up 
the  volume  called  "La  Soldatesque,"  the  Captain 
P'abien  Mougenot  extracts  the  poetry  of  the  mo- 
notonous life  of  the  barracks.  Fndovved  with  the 
particular  genius  of  the  ballad-writer,  his  verses 
have  all  the  lilt  and  gaiety  of  a  fresh,  undaunted 
spirit.  As  the  great  "chansonnicr,"  Beranger,  in 
his  admirably  popular  songs  of  grace  and  action, 
celebrated  the  miserable  and  oppressed,  so  Fabien 
Mougenot  celebrates  the  young  recruit.  He  offers 
the  latter  a  joyous  gleam  of  idealism  in  the  time  that 


he  fulfills  the  often  lagging  period  of  enforced  service. 
There  is  a  new  heroism  inculcated  and  sung  with 
art  in  this  work  by  an  offfcer-balladist. 

J.  s.  G. 

Membre  des  Critiques  l-'rancais. 


A  New  Country  Book 

I  find  on  my  table  "How  to  Live  in  the  Coun- 
try," by  E.  P.  I'owell,  and  published  by  the  ( )ut- 
ing  Company,  New  York  City.  Of  course  I  like 
this  book,  but  it  would  not  be  modest  for  me  to  re- 
view it  in  my  own  words.  It  is  a  lucky  man  who 
can  find  such  a  critic  as  N.  C).  Nelson,  and  receive 
from  him  such  kindly  endorsement  as  he  gives  in 
the  "Foreword."  He  tells  me,  or  my  readers,  "You, 
readers,  know  that  Mr.  Powell  has  never  written  a 
dull  article,  or  misstated  facts,  or  wasted  a  paragraph 
on  an  idea  not  worth  the  while.  But  few  of  you 
have  seen,  as  I  have,  the  nine  acres  on  which  he  has 
these  forty  years  learned  the  solemn  facts  which  he 
is  telling  us.  Mr.  Powell  shows  a  defiance  of  years  in 
recently  making  himself  a  winter  home  in  Florida. 
The  fatal  trend  toward  the  deadly  city,  preaching 
has  been  unable  to  stop ;  but  towards  saving  some 
of  the  more  rational  no  one  has  done  so  much 
as  Mr.  Powell  with  his  fascinating,  true,  and  ])er- 
>uasive  stories  about  all  sides  of  country  life.  It 
])leases  me  much  to  have  the  opportunity  of  putting 
a  foreword  to  this  book.  ~  I  wish  it  may  have  a  mil- 
lion readers,  keep  a  million  boys  from  straying  away 
from  the  farms  to  the  factory,  and  that  it  may  be 
translated  into  a  score  of  languages."  It  may  not  be 
modest  for  me  to  even  quote  these  strong  words  of 
my  friend  Nelson.  However,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  book  well  read  and  well  circulated,  to  help  those 
s\\\o  are  trying  to  make  for  themselvs  homes  in  the 
country.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  a  blunder  and  a 
failure.  My  object  has  been  to  state  the  case  at- 
tractively, but  not  to  overdraw  in  any  instance. 
The  book  tries  to  guide  you  in  your  first  steps  to- 
ward a  home,  in  selecting  a  spot,  in  building  the 
liouse,  in  making  gardens  and  orchards,  and  in  lay- 
ing out  lawns  and  planting  shrubbery.  It  discusses 
our  rivals  and  our  allies,  especially  the  birds  ?lnd 
the  bees,  and  it  tells  all  that  can  be  compactly  told 
about  orchards  and  fruit-growing.  Perhaps,  best  of 
all,  it  makes  prominent  the  new  art  of  "making  soil," 
while  the  "fine  arts"  of  a  country  home,  and  how  to 
make  the  whole  thing  "pay"  are  brought  conspicuous- 
ly before  the  reader.  e.  p.  powEll. 


HALLOWED  GROUND 

'Tis  not  alone  for  ease  or  pleasure  that  I  seek ; 

'Tis  not  to  own  increase  of  treasure  that  T  speak; 

'Tis  not  to  gain  applause  from  the  unthinking  mass, 

But  only  that  I  cause  a  rose  to  bloom  where  I  may  nass. 

This  done,  my  greatest  happiness  in  life  is  found, 

In  this  I'm  blest  and  bless,  and  tread  on  hallowed  ground. 

Watseka,  III.  m.  h.  peters. 


If  eacli  of  us  were  engaged  in  keeping 
One  soul  peaceful  from  dusk  to  waking. 
If  each  of  us  were  busy  in  making- 
One  soul  peaceful  from  dusk  to  waking 
What  a  happy  old  place  this  world  would  be, 
What  a  jolly  old  place  for  you  and  me! 

— 'EiAmund  Vance  Cooke 
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THE  FIELD 

"77ie  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion." 


Platform  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Cos- 
ference  ox   international  arbi- 
TRATION, May,  1911 

The  f^eventeentli  Lnke  ^lohoiik  confer- 
ence on  International  Aibitiation  ex- 
presses its  profound  satisfaction  in  the 
impressive  advances  of  the  past  year, 
so  signal  as  to  make  the  year  the  most 
memorable  in  the  liistory  of  internation- 
al progress  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  president  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  declaration  favoring  the  refer- 
ence to  arbitration  of  every  difi'erenee 
not  settled  by  regular  diplomacy,  and 
in  negotiating  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  general  arbitiation  treaties 
without  reserve,  has  taken  tlie  highest 
and  most  advanced  position.  We  call 
upon  our  people  for  such  earnest  co- 
iiperation  and  expression  nf  public 
ojnnion  as  shall  ensure  the  execution  of 
these  treaties  in  such  form  that  tiiey 
sliall  not  fall  short  in  any  degree  of 
the  public  declarations  of  President 
Taft  and  of  the  just  expectatiojis  tlmt 
these  declarations  have  aroused  on  bot'i 
sides  of  the  Atlantic;  and  we  urge  the 
offer  of  similar  treaties  to  all  nations 
ready  to  conclude  them  with  us. 

The  eTorts  of  our  Secretary  of  State 
to  secure  the  organization  of  the  Inter- 
national C'tnirt  of  Arbitral  .Justice  have 
during  the  year  advanced  so  far  as  to 
))roniise  the  complete  success  of  that 
cllort  before  the  meeting  of  the  third 
Hague  Conference.  We  urge  the  un- 
remitting reinforcement  by  our  people 
of  the  endeavor  for  the  perfecting  of 
tills  supieme  provision  for  the  admin- 
istration (jf  international  justice,  recog- 
nizing tliat  It  is  only  through  the  com- 
plete <'stabllshment  of  the  system  of 
law  that  the  .system  of  war  will  cease. 

The  Congress  of  llie  United  States 
has  by  unanimous  vote  authorized  the 
president  to  create  a  commission  to 
considei'  the  pressing  problem  of  the 
limitation  of  the  biirdensonK^  armaments 
of  the  world.  \Ve  recoid  our  gratitude 
and  satisfaction  at  this  resolution  of 
('ongress  in  behalf  of  independent  Amer- 
ican action,  and  trust  that  the  early  crea- 
tion of  tills  commission  will  place  the 
nation  In  as  pronounced  leadership  In 
dealing  with  this  momentous  Issue  as 
that  taken  liy  the  incsldent  In  behalf  of 
unreserved  arbitration.  We  believe  that 
resolute  initiative  on  our  part  will  win 


the  ])ractlcal  cooiJeration  of  other  powers 
and  jjromote  more  definite  and  hopeful 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  steady  decrease 
of  the  machinery  for  tlie  settlement  of 
disputes  by  force,  corresiwnding  to  tlie 
present  steady  development  of  the  in- 
strumentalities for  their  settlement  by 
justice. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  time  for  the  creation  of  the  inter- 
national committee  for  preparing  the 
program  of  the  third  Hague  Conference 
'Is  only  two  years  distant;  and  we  ask 
for  such  early  and  careful  thought  upon 
this  ciitleal  work  as  shall  ensure  for 
the  ne.xt  Conference  the  most  intelli- 
gent preparation,  the  most  construc- 
tive activities,  and  the  largest  lesults. 
The  nations  are  confronted  by  the  ser- 
ious needs  of  international  piovision  for 
the  immunity  of  ocean  commerce  in 
time  of  war;  for  prohibiting  money 
loans  to  belligerent  nations  by  neutral 
peoples;  and  for  prohibiting  b'etimes 
aerial  warfare.  To  the  full  considera- 
tion of  these  and  other  imperative  con- 
cerns in  the  period  preceding  the  meet- 
ing of  the  conference  we  earnestly  ursre 
all  friends  of  international  progress. 

We  welcome  and  endorse  the  proposal 
recenth'  submitted  to  Congress  for  a 
joint  agreement  by  the  nations  of  North 
and  South  America,  that  In  case  of  war 
between  any  of  them  no  taking  of  terri- 
tory from  o'ne  by  another  shall  be  per- 
mitted as  a  result.  Such  an  agreement 
has  been  made  by  all  the  nations  border- 
ing upon-  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas; 
and  we  urge  the  speedy  American  fol- 
lowing of  this  enlightened  Eurojiean  ex- 
ain])le. 

We  earnestly  commend  to  our  people, 
while  working  for  the  establishment  of 
general  international  relations  upon  a 
just  and  stable  basis,  the  strengthening 
of  a  public  sentiment  which  shall  ensure 
at  all  times  the  most  faithful  and  ccnn- 
))lete  discharge  of  our  own  duties  to 
every  nation. 

This  conference,  distinguished  by  the 
inspiring  jiresence  of  so  many  <if  oiir 
fellow- woikers  from  England  and  Can- 
ada, holds  Its  sessions  on  the  eve  of  th<' 
coronation  of  King  Georgi?  V.  On  this 
ausi)iclons  occasion  we  express  our  grate- 
ful ajipreciatlon  of  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse of  the  English  government  and 


people  to  the  arbitration  projxisals  of 
President  Taft.  and  our  high  hope  that 
the  reign  which  has  now  opened  may  be 
yet  more  memorable  than  that  of  Edward 
'"the  Peacemaker"  in  the  service  of  inter- 
national justice  and  fraternity.  We  urge 
such  compreTiensive  plans  for  the  com- 
ing celebration  of  the  centennial  of  i>eace 
between  Great  Britain  and  tiie  United 
States  as  shall  make  that  commemora- 
tion a  notable  landmark  i;i  progress, 
not  only  for  these  two  nations,  but  for 
the  great  family  of  nations. 

We  gratefully  recognize  that  in  the 
recent  munificent  provisions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  i>eace  by  Andrew  Carnegie 
and  Edwin  Ginn  larger  contributions  for 
our  cause  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  tlian  in 
all  the  world  during  the  whole  preceding 
history  of  the  peace  movement.  We 
hail  this  generosity  as  evidenc-e  of  the 
new  determination  of  strong  men  to  cope 
at  last  with  the  evils  of  war  in  a  manner 
commensurate  with  their  gravity;  and 
we  express  the  hope  and  confidence  that 
these  larger  provisions  .  will  stir  such 
emulation  and  new  devotion  among  our 
jjeople  and  among  all  peoples  as  shall 
advance  with  vastly  greater  efficiency 
and  rapidity  the  commanding  interests  to 
which  the  '[Nlohonk  Arbitration  Confer- 
ences have  for  these  seventeen  years 
been  devoted. 


BOOKS 


The  Blank  Leaf  Between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.     A   study   of  the 
apocryphal    writings.     Edited    by  a 
member  of  ^Ir.  .Jones'  class. 
Paper,  net   ;  20 

Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Edited  by  members  of 
Mr.  Jones"  class.  In  sheets,  suitable 
for  "tipping"  into  Bibles  25 

A  Chorus  of  Faith,  as  heard  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Religions.  A  book  of  selec- 
tions giving  points  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous religions.  Edited  by  .Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones.     Cloth   $1.25 

Jess:    Bits  of  Wayside  Gospel. 

Cloth   •   !^l-50 

A  Search  for  an  Infidel:  Bits  of 
Wayside  Gospel— (Second  Series) 

Cloth    $1-50 

The  two  volumes    2.50 

The  spirit  of  the  writer  Is  the 
sort  of  influence  which  ought  to 
shape  American  life,  and  which 
must  eventually  overcome  the 
cheap  snobbishness  of  one  class 
of  society  and  tlie  bitterness  and 
animalism  cl  another  class. 
Washington  (t).  C.)  Times. 

Love  and  Loyalty.  Sermons  preached 
to  the  Confirmation  Classes  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre.  Cloth. 

Net   1-50 

Whether  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard ol  tb.ought  or  style,  it  is  a 
classic  of  its  kind.— Westminster 
Review. 

The  Selfishness  of  Grief  10 

Death  as  a  Friend   10 
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A  GROUP  OF 
TOWER  HILL 
COTTAGES 


Tower  Hill  in  Wisconsin 

Close  to  the  heart  of  Nature!  A  place  for  congenial  companionship  and  quitt  and 
restful  intimacy  with  high  themes.  The  encampment  opens  July  1  and  continues  open 
until  Septemter  20.  The  life  on  the  hill  will  be  diversified  with  drives,  picnics,  social 
evenings,  porch  readings,  etc.,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  guests. 

Tower  Hill  consists  of  sixty-five  acres  in  the  bluff  country  overlooking  the  Wisconsin 
rivtr.  It  has  its  own  waterworks,  ice  house  and  telephone  connection.  A  plentiful  garden 
and  adequate  dairy  m  connection  with  the  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  farm  supply  the  table. 
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f^^  A  HACAZIHE'/LAUGHTER 

i-*-^  J  THK  KIINXIEST  OF  ALL  THE  FUNNY  MAGAZINES 
^l/Prluiful  of  wholesome  wit  and  humor.  Join  the 
1%  campaijm  forOneMililonsubscribersbysendlne 

*^>^^jc^  tE^Ts  In  n_a  Yoar  o'-fl^et^) 

^^^2^9  Coin  ror  Unc  leal  separate 
subscriptions  for  $1.00.  Foreign  sub'ns,  25  cents  extra. 
THOUFSOS'S  MAGAZUiE,  Dept.  AO  >  328  Federal  St., Chicago 

WRIGHT  &  COMPANV 
STEAM  QOAL  "^OW^STIC 

Telephone  Yards  51  aa 

Main  Office  and  Storage  ViirdA 

1047  W.  Thirtv-Flfth  St.  -  CHIC*Bi« 


ICE  CREAM 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness 
and  Purity   telephone  Oakland  290 

Frozen  Arts 

743  East  43rd  St. 


COMPLETE  STOCK 
BEST  QUALITY 


DRUGS 

C.  R.  WALGREEN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  W.  G.  Valentine 
3900  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

Ideal  Cream 
for  Cbappea  and 

Prepared  by     ^OttgD  SRltt 

WILLIAM  F.  DATZ,  SI^I^^Tt"^ 

N.  E.  Cor.  39th  St.  and  Vinceni  ^  Ave^ 


The  DREXEL  LAUNDRY 

3909  LanglcT  Avenue,  Chicago 
TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  642 

BEST  POSSIBLE  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


Bowman  Dairy  GDmpany 

^TfiJk  bottled  JU  the  cour>try 
"Milk '  Cream '  Butter  -  Buttermilk 
Do  our  wagons  serve  you? 
^^liy  not  nave  tke  l^e^  ? 

4^21-4^1^  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  division  offices. 


WANZER'S  QERM-NO  MILK 

COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE,  but  we  spare 
no  expense  to  have  it 
delivered  to  you  PURE 

In  the  Milking,  Bottling,  and  the  feeding  of  Cows,  we  are  particular. 
You  get  Rich,  PURE  MILK,  in  a  thoroughly 
sterilized  bottle. 

SIDNEY  WANZER  &  SONS 


19-21    E.  30th  St. 

Phones,  Douglas  817 


63  1  3-^3  1  5  Kimbark  Ave 

and  Hyde  Park  207 


\  Supreme  \ 

\  \ 

\  Qaalily^ 


Are  You 
Particular 


•  •  « 

The  most  important 
article  of  food  is  milk. 
The  most  important 
question  is  its  purity. 

Too  much  care 
cannot  b  c  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the 
milkman  who  is  to 
suppiy  the  family 
with  milk. . 


For  over  half  a  century  we  have  given 
the  production,  preparation  and  distribution 
o(  milk  the  most  careful  study. 

Our  wagons  pass  your  door  every  day. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co, 

Tel,  Ceniral  4209         42  E.  Madiion  St. 


Chicago  :  Evanston  :  Oak  Park  :  Maywood 

Phones  at      liranch  Offices 


illllllillililiilllilililililllllillliliillill^ 

Our  No.  35 

Rolled   Edge  Automatic  Lift  White 


A  handsome,  finely  finished  machine,  fiii- 
nished  with  Rolled  Edge  Renaissance  d- 
sign  woodwork,  in  quarter-sawed  go|.|.^ 
oak,  fitted  with  automatic  lift,  nick" 
plated  hand-wheel,  beautiful  hanging  centi- 
panel,  three  drawers  at  each  end  of  tahit 
ball  bearings,  and  a  complete  set  of  tli 
latest,  style  steel  attachments. 


Repairs  and  Parts  for  All  Machines. 


Machines  Taken  in  Exchange. 


White  Sewing  Machine  Company 

GEO.  E  CAUGHEY,  Manager. 

TELEPHONE  CENTRAL  480.       105  Wabash  Avcnuc,  Chicago 
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Alaska  and  the  Scenic  Northwest. 


Most  people  who  choose  Alaska  for  a 
summer  vacation  do  so  with  the  idea 
that  they  will  have  to  go  through  a  good 
many  rough  experiences.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  one  may  see  Alaska 
with  a  minimum  of  discomfort.  One  may 
enjoy  on  this  trip  much  the  same  kind 
and  degree  of  luxurious  travel  that  has 
made  a  trip  along  the  Norwegian  coast 
so  deservedly  popular.  The  traveler  to 
Alaska  should  disabuse  him  or  herself  of 
the  idea  that  this  land  of  transcendently 
gorgeous  sceneiy  is  hard  to  reach,  and 
offers  primitive  accommodations. 

The  visit  usually  begins  at  Seattle,  or 
Tacoma,  where  are  several  steamship 
lines,  with  sailings  every  few  days,  that 
make  the  tour  of  southeastern  Alaska 
at  an  average  rate  of  $100,  passing  up 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  Skaguay,  thence 
a  short  distance  by  rail  to  White  Horse, 
where  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  are 
followed  to  the  gulf  directly  south  of 
Nome.  On  this  trip  down  Alaska's  great 
river  system,  Dawson  City,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  10,000,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Klondike  and  Yukon 
Rivers,  1,500  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  latter,  is  the  principal  stopping- 
place.  Here  the  traveler,  iisually 
much  to  his  surprise,  finds  himself  con- 
nected with  the  outside  world  by  tele- 
graph. Dawson  City,  lying  almost  with- 
in the  shadow  of  the  Artie  Circle,  has 
a  modern  telephone  service,  electric 
lights,  waterworks,  daily  newspapers 
that  publish  telegraphic  dispatches  of 
the  leading  events  throughout  the  world, 
branches  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America,  to  say  npthing  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals, churches,  and  good  hotels. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  numbers  of 
travelers  who  have  spent  summer  vaca- 
tions in  Alaska  that  the  hotel  accom- 
modations in  Dawson,  Skaguay,  White 
Horse,  etc.,  are  above  the  average  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  towns  of  equal  size. 
This  fact  of  course  recommends  Alaska 
to  the  tourist  as  a  country  where  one 
cen  settle  down  for  a  stay  of  a  month  or 
so  to  advantage  and  without  discomfort. 
For  those  who  plan  a  prolonged  visit 
will  be  found  numerous  short  and  easy 
trips  from  the  cities  named  into  the  in- 
terior, to  points  of  rare  scenic  interest, 
such  as,  perhaps,  can  be  found  only  in 
Alaska.  For  the  sportsman  there  is 
an  abundance  of  large  and  small  game, 
and  the  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  are 
full  of  fish.  Caribou,  moose,  bear, 
mountain-sheep  and  goats  are  the  princi- 
pal game. 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  ROAD 

The  man  who  lives  in  the  Vatican 

Is  not  so  favored  as  I, 
For  he  must  stay  forever  and  aye 

A  prisoner  under  one  sky; 
While  I  am  as  free  as  bird  or  bee 

As  I  travel  down  road  or  lane, 
And  I  love  to  lie  with  the  starlit  sky 

For  my  blanket  and  counterpane. 

I've  my  loaf  of  bread  and  some  berries  red 

That  I  gather  from  hill  or  vale, — 
And  a  kiss  I  trade  with  the  milking-maid 

For  a  draught  from  her  foaming  pail; 
With  my  staff  and  book  in  a  shady  nook 

I  lie  through  the  noon-tide  hour, 
And  I  say  good-day  to  all  on  my  way 

Be  it  plowman  or  nodding  flower. 

Then  ho!  for  the  road,  be  it  narrow  or  broad, 
.  And  the  fields  and  the  beaming  sky, — 
As  I  follow  the  Spring  'round  the  earth  no  king 
Is  as  happy  and  rich  as  I  ! 

June,   1011.  ALTIIEA   A.  OllDEX. 


,    Our   editorial  confrere,   Professor   Starr,   of  the 
iUniversity  of  Chicago,  has  been  the  recipient  of  more 
■academic  honors  from  across  the  sea.    The  King  of 
Italy  has  decorated  him  with  the  "Crown  of  Italy" 
in  recognition  of  his  interest  in  and  appreciation  of 
Italian  science.    Mr.  Starr  has  been  also  honored 
I  with  the  Grand  Prix  for  his  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs representing  the  tribal  marks  of  people  of 
Central  Africa  at  the  Brussels  Exposition  of  last 
year.    Mr.  Starr's  frequent  contributions  in  Unity 
on  Oriental,  Mexican  and  Spanish  subjects  are  much 
appreciated  by  our  readers  and  often  quoted  by  our 
exchanges.    He  is  one  of  the  most  tireless  Avorkers 
in  the  field  of  anthropology  at  the  present  day. 


The  prediction  made  in  Unity's  editorial  columns 
a  cjuarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  the  railway  station 
was  destined  to  assume  the  architectural  proportions 
and  the  artistic  aspirations  that  in  mediaeval  times 
produced  the  cathedral  at  its  maximum,  is  fast  com- 
ing true.  Chicago  is  now  rejoicing  in  the  comple- 
tion of  such  a  civic  cathedral.  The  three  million  dol- 
lar raiUvay  station  of  the  Northwestern  is  a  plant 
that  rivals  the  Union  Depot  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Depot  in  New  York.  It  is  splendid 
in  its  proportions,  complete  in  its  equipment  and 
challenges  the  admiration  of  the  intelligent  in  its 
effort  to  provide  for  the  comforts  of  the  traveling 
public  as  well  as  in  its  desire  to  realize  splendid 


architectural  proportions,  solid,  lasting,  and  safe. 
It  is  a  study  in  architecture  that  invites  criticism 
and  appreciation  of  which  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak, 
but  we  cannot  forego  a  word  of  appreciation  of  the 
provision  made  for  the  protection  and  comfort  of 
its  immigrant  patrons.    Ample  rooms  are  provided 
where  the  helpless  foreigner  is  protected  from  the 
sharks  and  vampires  that  are  ready  to  prey  upon 
him.    Intelligent  and  humane  care-takers  of  both 
sexes  are  provided,  with  free  accommodations  for 
baths  and  the  most  modern  equipment  for  washing 
and  drying  clothes  with  artificial  heat,  so  that  in  an 
hour  or  two  of  waiting  the  thrifty  mother  can  reno- 
vate the  dirty  clothes  of  her  family  and  clothe  them 
again  in  fresh  linen.   The  railway  station  is  perforce 
a  cathedral  building,  a  place  where  all  sorts  and 
conditions  meet,  a  public  utility,  and  the  people  will 
be  glad  to  pay  for  such  buildings.    The  people  will 
also  be  glad  to  pay  adequate  salaries  to  those  who  con- 
ceive, construct  and  maintain  these  privileges.  Per- 
haps none  of  these  employes  receive  too  high  wages, 
surely  many  in  the  operating  departments  receive 
too  little.    The  public  would  also  be  glad  to  pay  rea- 
sonable interest  on  the  actual  capital  invested,  but  the 
people  have  a  right  to  object  to  the  paying  of  big  divi- 
dends on  watered  stock  to  men  who  contribute  neither 
time,  muscle  nor  brain  to  construction  and  manage- 
ment, but  liave  come  into  the  position  of  stockholders 
by  barter  and  intrigue.    Let  these  civic  cathedrals,  pal- 
aces of  convenience  and  beauty,  be  multiplied  in  tliQ 
traveHng  centers  of  America. 

Emerson  characterized  the  Unitarian  agitation  inci- 
dent to  the  delivery  of  his  famous  and  now  almost  or- 
thodox Divinity  School  address  as  a  "tempest  in  a 
washbowl."  Unitarians  do  not  like  tempests ;  thev  are 
not  given  to  generating  electrical  storms,  and  still 
their  history  is  dotted  with  storm  centers  which  also 
mark  points  of  new  departure  and  growing  life. 
Rut  from  the  report  in  the  Christian  Register  and 
otlicr  papers,  the  usually  placid  "May  Meetings" 
were  this  year  disturbed  by  one  of  these  storms. 
The  carefully  prepared  program  was  rudely  jostled. 
Set  speeches  had  to  give  way  to  impromptu  discus- 
sions. All  this  disturbance  was  caused  by  some 
young  men  fron  New  York  who  opposed  the  elec- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  a  senator  from  Florida,  as  vice- 
president  of  the  association,  because  he  had  offici- 
ally defended  the  right  of  Lorimer  of  Illinois  to  a 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.    Of  course  the  dig- 
nity of  the  body  must  be  maintained  and  the  report 
of  the  nominating  committee  was  adopted,  but  not 
without  developing     a    determined,    eloquent,  and 
ethically  significant  minority.    We  believe  that  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  votes  oirt  of  four  hundred,  or 
thereabouts,  were  cast  against  the  vice-presidency 
of  Mr.  Fletcher.    As  usual  the  discussion  took  a 
wide  range,  and,  to  our  mind,  the  defenders  of  the 
nominating   committee   missed   the   mark.  There 
were  no  cliarges  made  against  the  personal  cliarac- 
ter  of  Mr.  Fletcher ;  indeed  the  foes  of  Mr.  Lonmer 
join   with   his    friends    in    commending    his  per- 
sonal habits.    He  is  abstemious  in  drink  and  diet 
and  faithful  to  wife  and  children.     Mr.  Lorimer 
himself  undertook  to  vindicate  tlie  suspected  Neil 
iirowne  of  jack-pot  notoriety  on  the  ground  that  he 
■"believed  the  Bible  from  kiver  to  kiver."    The  vice- 
presidents  of  the  association  are  not  simply  men 
selected  to  an  honorary  position  without  responsibili- 
ties, but  they  are  selected  as  representative  men,  speci- 
mens of  the  pick  of  Unitarianism,  sample  products  of 
the  faith.    The  very  fact  that  there  v^as  a  possibility 
of  denying  to  Mr.  Fletcher  this  representative  char- 
acter ought  to  have  saved  both  the  nominating  com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Fletcher  from  the  humiliations  of 
the  open  discussion.    It  was  a  violation  of  good 
taste,  if  not  principle,  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
while  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  frank  opposition  to  offer- 
ing such  a  man  to  the  nation  as  a  typical  Unitarian 
was  an  exposition  of  good  principle,  albeit  in  bad  taste. 
The  majority  vote  of  those  who,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, presumed  to  represent  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  .  did    not    make    Senator    Fletcher  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  genius  of  Unitarian- 
ism with  its  emphasis  on  civic  piety  and  mundane 
liohnes*;.    Whatever  is  |iigh  and  noble  in  Unitarian- 
ism and  its  relation  to  what  is  best  in  our  national 
history   is   represented   by   such   prophets   of  civic 
righteousness    as     Emerson.    Channing,  Parker, 
George  William  Curtis,  Norman  B.  Eaton,  Horace 
Mann,  Charles  Sunnier,  and  Thomas  Wentwortli 
Higginson,  and  however  Mr.  Fletclier's  vote  for  Lor- 
imer   be    explained    and    liis    lack    of    vision  ex- 
tenuated, he  has  no  place  in  this  line  of  immortals. 
We  believe  the  world,  the  intelligent  world  of  those 
outside,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  men  and  women 
inside  of  the  Unitarian   denomination   will  prefer 
to  take  these  men  and  their  living  successors  as 
worthy  representatives  of  Unitarianism,  ratlier  than 
those  who,  for  want  of  clearness  of  vision  or  the 


inspirations  of  the  advanced,  become  entangled  in 
"practical  politics"  and  partisan  intrigue.  Those  who 
still  think  that  the  question  of  Uorimer's  moral  right 
to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  is  an  open 
one,  are  themselves  convicted  of  mental  confusion 
and  of  spiritual  obscuration.  They  are  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  spiritual  shortsightedness,  or  are  found 
"cross-eyed." 


Julia  Ward  Howe 


The  most  original,  daring  and  prophetic  adventure 
that  this  great  leader  undertook  during  her  long  and 
eventful    life    was    her    Peace    Crusade  started  in 
1870,  the  plan  involving  the  arousing  of  the  w^omen 
of  England  and  America  in  a  great  world  movement 
against  war.    Acting  under  the  advice  and  in  con- 
nection with  her  beloved  pastors,  Charles  T.  Brooks 
and  James  Freeman  Clarke  of  blessed  memory,  her 
appeal  was  published  in  all  the  leading  European 
languages  and  she  spent  tlie  next  two  years  of  her 
life    largely    in    correspondence    with    the  leading 
women  of  the  world.    In  1872  she  went  abroad  hop- 
ing to  crystallize  the  sentiment  developed,  in  organ- 
izations, congresses,  etc.    The  reception  was  some-  • 
what  disappointing,  thougli  her  own  work  and  word  , 
were  met  with  hearty  appreciation.    The  women  of  1 
the  world  at  that  time  were  too  much  bound  by  ! 
convention,  too  much  under  the  spell  of  the  martial  , 
spirit,  to  take  active  part  in  such  a  revolutionary  < 
movement.    Disappointed    but    not    defeated,    Mrs.  ' 
Howe  dreamed  of  establishing  a  Mothers'  Sunday  i 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  mothers  along  these  ; 
high  lines,  and  she  set  apart  for  this  purpose  the  ' 
second  Sunday  in  June,— the  season  of  Roses.    The  j 
purpose  and  success  of  this  suggestion  she  herself  j 
has  thus  stated  in  her  interestingf  book  of  "Rem- 
iniscences,  '  which  brings  the  story  of  her  life  down  i 
to  the  eightieth  year. 

••[  liiul  dcsiird  to  institute  a  festival  wliieli  sliouKl  Ix'  oU- 
seiveil  as  Motliers'  Day,  atul  wiiicli  sliould  be  devoted  to  the 
advoracy  of  peace  doctrines.  ]  cliose  for  this  the  second  day 
of  June,  this  Ijeing  a  time  wlien  flowers  are  alnindant.  and 
wiien  tlie  weather  usually  allows  of  open-air  meetinas.  1  had 
some  success  in  carrying  out  this  plan.  In  Boston  I  held  tlie 
Motheis'  Day  meeting  for  (juite  a  number  of  years.  The  day 
was  a'so  observed  in  other  places,  once  or  twice  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  often  in  places  nearer  home.  My  heart  was  glad- 
dened this  last  year  by  learning  from  a  friend  that  a  peace 
association  in  Philadelphia  still  celebrates  Mothers'  DsCy." 

^\'e  believe  that  this  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Howe's  in 
mn(Hficd  forms  has  been  accepted  by  many  (Jiurches 
and  clubs.  I'erhaps  tlie  specific  (kite  has  been  for- 
gotten, the  central  object 'obscured,  and  the  real 
"Mother"  of  the  suggestion  forgotten  or  ignored, 
lint  al  thi'  Abraliam  Lincoln  Centre  last  Sunday 
tlu'  (hiy  was  observed  witli  a  s|)ecial  program  bear- 
ing tlic  iin])ressive  ])iclure  wliich  appears  on  our 
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front  page.  Mrs.  Evelj-n  Leeds-Cole's  beautiful 
hymn  of  "Peace"  was  sung,  also  the  great  "Rattle 
Hymn,"  perhaps  the  one  permanent  contribution  to 
literature  from  Mrs.  Howe's  pen.  and  "Home,  Sweet 
Home." 

^Irs.  Howe  deserves  a  place  among  the  "Heralds 
of  Progress."  She  was  one  of  the  apostles  of  the 
open  faith,  a  leader  in  the  humanities  and  the  amen- 
ities of  civilization.  In  her  long  life  she  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  converting  wealth  into 
leisure,  culture  into  helpfulness,  pubfic  spirit  into  a 
domestic  reinforcement,  rational  life  into  devout  ex- 
periences. Born  for  society,  gifted  to  an  eminent 
degree  with  social  graces,  she  could  live  a  sensible 
life  even  at  Newport,  and  defy  the  silly  conventions 
that  gather  around  that  wealth-ridden  community, 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  most  frivolous  of 
American  resorts. 

In  religion  she  was  a  radical,  but  eminently  de- 
vout. She  loved  art,  and  had,  to  an  exceptional  de- 
gree the  gift  of  expression,  but  she  kept  well  up 
with  her  militant  husband.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
in  all  the  humanities  and  for  all  the  reforms.  In 
the  early  flush  of  her  young  womanhood  she  found 
her  inspiration  in  the  miaistry  of  Theodore  Parker, 
but  wdien  children  came  and  she  felt  the  responsi- 
bilities of  motherhood  she  denied  herself  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  great  Music  Hall  services  that  the  chil- 
dren might  have  the  benefit  of  the  more  devout  sur- 
roundings and  the  churchly  helps  of  James  Free- 
man Clarke's  Church  of  the  Disciples. 

^Irs.  Howe  may  w-ell  share  with  Mrs.  Severance 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  title  of  "Mother  of  Clubs." 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  woman  she  shaped 
the  w'oman's  club  activities  of  America.  She  was 
one  of  the  founders  and,  for  many  years,  president 
of  the  New  England  Woman's  Club,  the  unattained 
ideal  of  all  the  women's  clubs  of  America.  .\t  home 
and  abroad  she  was  the  instigator  and  director  of 
women's  congresses,  federations  an  1  mothers'  meet- 
ings. I>ut  she  was  an  ever-ready  and  efficient  co- 
worker with  men  and  with  the  inclusive  organizations 
of  men,  women  and  children. 

To  the  end  of  her  life  religion  was  to  her  a  li\  ing 
force,  and  the  church  an  institution  worthy  of  the 
high  devotion  she  gave  to  it.  She  was  not  so  "ad- 
vanced" as  to  be  above  church  activities  or  so  "cul- 
tured" as  to  be  bored  by  the  ministrations  of  the  pul- 
pit and  the  sanctities  of  the  altar.  In  all  this  she 
was  a  model  for  the  modern  woman  to  follow,  an 
encouragement  and  reinforcement  for  the  men  who 
believe  that  the  rational  life  can  an:l  should  be  de- 
vout, and  that  the  favored  life  should  consecrate 
itself  to  the  serenities  and  sanctities  of  the  liomc  and 
the  church. 


She  who  sang  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
was  a  "modern  mother"  who  had  time  to  take  her 
little  ones  by  the  hand  and  lead  them  to  the  church 
and  the  Sunday-school,  to  share  with  them  the  de- 
vout life,  which  comes  only  by  deliberate  and  slow 
training,  l>y  the  beautiful  discipline  of  nol)le  life 
hal)its. 


Is  Orthodoxy  Sinful? 

That  depends  on  the  kind  of  ortliodoxy. 
Does  it? 

Is  not  the  orthodoxy  of  the  free  thinker  ^r  the 
scientist  just  as  sinful  as  that  of  the  Hindu  or  the 
Roman  Catholic? 

For  the  sinfulness  of  orthodoxy  of  every  brand 
lies,  not  in  the  opinions  held,  but  in  the  way  in 
which  they  are  held.  You  may  hold  regally  hetero- 
dox opinions  in  as  orthodox,  that  is  in  as  sinful,  a 
way,  with  just  as  much  infidelity  to  your  intellectual 
responsibility,  as  the  opinions  which  happen  to  be 
called  orthodox  in  the  hour  and  the  corner  of  the 
earth  which  claim  you. 

He  is  alone  free  from  sin  in  this  matter  who  holds 
what  he  professes,  not  because  others,  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantities,  do  so,  or  because  such  conforming 
opinions  agree  best  with  a  comfortable  income  and 
seemly  social  prestige,  or  promise  best  to  secure 
the  interests  of  a  sect,  but  because  he  is  -convinced 
of  their  truth.  Then  they  are  his.  Then  he  dis- 
charges the  obligation  laid  on  every  rational  creature 
of  contributing  something  towards  the  spread  of 
conviction.  Then  he  becomes  a  self-respecting 
citizen  in  the  world  of  thought. 

But  the  empty  sounding-board,  the  echo,  the  man 
who  thinks  he  thinks  the  spare  opinions  others  are 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him, — he  is  a  sinner.  For 
he  cheats  himself  of  his  own  intellectual  manhood 
and  cheats  the  world  of  that  clear  conviction  on  his 
part  which  he  may  be  said  to  owe  alike  to  liis  fel- 
lows and  to  his  maker. 

Orthodoxy  dies  when  men  learn  to  think  their  own 
thoughts  without  prejudice  or  fear.  It  alone  holds 
back  the  future  when  the  power  of  reasoned  convic- 
tion shall  deliver  us  from  slavery  to  the  sacred  opin- 
ions of  the  crowd.  The  light  against  which  even 
the  most  heterodox  kind  of  orthodoxy  continually 
sins  is  the  light  of  intellectual  liberty. 

Now  this  is  just  as  true  of  politics  and  other 
things  as  it  is  of  religion. 

W.  HANSON  PULSFORD. 


Every  man  who  admires  a  public  officer  for  his 
success  in  serving  himself  rather  than  for  success  in 
serving  others — who  respects  the  man  for  getting  the 
office  rather  than  for  deserving  the  office — shows  him- 
self to  that  extent  unfit  to  be  a  member  of  a  self- 
governing  nation,  and  by  influence  and  example  dimin- 
ishes the  capacity  of  tlie  nation  as  a  whole  for 
self-government. — A.  T.  Hadley. 
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THE  PULPIT 


A  Clean  Heart  and  a  Right  Spirit 


,A  SERMON  BY  REV.  FRANK  A.  GILMORE,  PASTOR  OF  THli; 
UNITARIAN  CHURCH  OF  MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 


Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  reiiezu  a  rigiit 
spirit  zvithin  me. 

When  we  examine  a  drop  of  blood  under  a  power- 
ful microscope,  we  can  see  the  red  and  the  white 
corpuscles  of  which  it  is  full.  We  may  isolate  one 
of  these  white  corpuscles  and  study  its  acts  and 
movements.  As  we  do  this  we  are  amazed  to  see 
that  it  is  a  living-  thing;  that  it  seems  to  choose  or 
prefer  its  food;  in  short,  that  it  has  an  individuality 
of  its  own.  But  if  we  withdraw  the  eye  from  the 
glass  and  let  it  fall  on  a  drop  of  blood  as  a  whole, 
we  know  that  there  are  great  numbers  of  these  cor- 
puscles in  every  drop,  and  millions  in  our  bodies. 
We  then  lose  the  feeling  of  the  corpuscles'  separate 
individuality  in  the  thought  of  then  collective  mass 
and  function  in  the  economy  of  life. 

Vet  both  these  views  of  a  tiny  thing  are  true.  We 
cannot  understand  their  work  as  scavengers  in  the 
body  and  protectors  against  the  germs  of  disease 
till  we  watch  them  as  separate  cells  and  study  their 
structure  and  habits.  We  cannot  understand  how 
they  do  this  work  till  we  mgss  them  together  and 
see  the  relation  they  hold  to  the  other  vital  organs 
and  processes. 

Here  is  a  truth  that  holds  for  all  of  us,  for  all 
individuals  and  for  all  societies  of  men.  Each  hu- 
man creature  has  a  separate  and  distinct  life  of  his 
own:  a  structure,  habits,  wants,  a  language;  in  a 
word,  an  individual  existence,  by  which  I  mean  our 
own  peculiar  way  of  thinking  and  feeling;  the  way  we 
hear,  and  see,  and  taste,  and  smell,  and  touch ;  the 
way  the  world  affects  us,  and  what  the  world 
says  to  us,  or  teaches  us;  the  way  we  reach  out 
upon  the  world.  Now  this  reciprocity  between  the 
individual  and  his  environments,  between  our  inner 
life  and  the  life  outside  of  us,  which  is  always 
going  on,  this  is  peculiar  to  each  man  and  seems  to 
depend  on  the  combination  of  mind  and  body,  of 
faculties  and  nerves  and  organs, — inherited  traits, 
with  which  a  man  is  born.  It  is,  I  think,  in  each  case 
distinct  from  every  other,  and  the  sense  of  personal 
identity  which  runs  through  the  whole  combina- 
tion and  through  all  our  experiences  is  never  the 
same  thing  for  any  two  men,  but  in  its  inmost  essence 
is  unique,  unshared  and  solitary. 

lJut  this  uniqueness  and  solitariness  is  not  all.  It 
is  true,  but  only  half  of  the  truth.  To  see  the  whole 
we  must  know  that  the  solitary  life  is  impossible  by 
itself;  it  would  mean  no  life,  only  a  miserable  and 
dwarfed  one. 

Like  the  white  corpuscle,  our  life  iinds  its  mean- 
ing and  gets  its  development  only  because  it  i,- 
not  solitary,  but  merged  in  a  common  life.  What 
should  we  be  without  wife  and  children;  without 
teachers,  friends  and  helpers ;  yes,  without  oppo- 
nents and  enemies!  It  is  only  in  the  life  of  society 
that  we  as  individuals  can  develop.  A  human  being 
born  on  a  desert  island  and  growing  up  there  with- 
out ever  seeing  or  Iicaring  other  men,  could  never 
be  a  man.   What  the  water  is  to  the  boy  who  would 


learn  how  to  swim,  what  the  air  is  to  the  bird's  untried 
power  of  flight, — society,   the   aggregate   life,   is  to 
each  of  its  human  units,  "the  necessary  condition  forA 
the  completion  of  an  individual."  ■ 

We  can  never  truly  live  either  as  separate  unitM 
oi  as  mere  links  in  the  intricate  chain-work  of  soJ 
ciety.    We  can  never  truly  know  ourselves,  whaM 
we  are,  what  we  can  know  and  endure  as  distincM 
individuals  alone  or  as  atoms  in  the  social  mass.B 
"Each  atom,"  says  Emerson,  "poises  for  itself,  andfl 
for  the  whole."    We  live  for  ourselves  and  we  liveB 
for   others.    We   think   alone   and   we  think  with« 
others ;  we  fc^  alone  and  we  feel  with  others.  I« 
is  a  wisdom  for  which  we  should  labor  and  pray, — I 
to  keep  these  two  distinct.    The  iron  wheel  in  al 
great  macliine  has  its  central  liub  and  its  toothedB 
rim.    The  poiver  of  the  wheel  comes  from  its  centerB 
(where  it  joins  the  whirling  shaft)  ;  that  power  isl 
applied  at  its  rim   where   its  iron  leeth   join  withB 
the  teeth  of  other  wheels.    In  the  work  of  the  machineB 
as  a  whole,  the  single  wheel  has  its  smaller  and  larger! 
part.  No  wheel  without  a  centrarl  hub,  no  wheel  with-i 
out  a  toothed  rim,  is  good  for  anything.   Rim  and  hubl 
— hub  and  rim.    The  power-giving  center  and  thel 
power-transmitting   circumference    make    the  true! 
wheel.  I 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  men  are  quitel 
apt  to  los.e  sight  of  these  facts.    The  tendency  justl 
at  present  is  to  over-emphasize  that  part  of  our  na-1 
ture  which,  like  the  wheel's  rim,  is  made  to  act  wlthl 
others,  and  to  ignore  the  solitary  center  where! 
power  is  generated.  I 
We  can  hardly  keep  count  of  the  appeals  which! 
come  to  us  for  help ;  we  respond  to  these  as  well  asH 
we  are  able ;  we  give  our  time,  our  effort  and  our  cash.! 
We  join  societies,  we  are  put  on  committees,  we  sign! 
petitions,  we  appear  before  the  city  council  or  the! 
School  Board,  or  the  legislature,  and  advocate  cer-l 
tain  measures  which  we  think  are  right.   How  manyl 
lectures  we  hear,  how  many  books  we  read  that  | 
make  this  same  appeal  to  our  co-operative  capacities  \ 
and  which  constantly  call  us  out  and  away  from  our  » 
own  center.    Indeed  this  is,  it  seems  to  me,  just  the 
characteristic  thing  about  our  literature   today, — its 
fiction,  its  drama,   its   current  magazines,   its  very 
school  books  are  all  sounding  the  social  note.  This 
is  certainly  a  good  thing — it  is  just  as  certainly  only  a 
part    of    what   we    need.    In    all    these  appeals 
that  come    to    ask    our    help    for   good  causes; 
in    all    these  lectures  and  books  which  reveal  to 
us  the    failures  of  our  civilization,  and  which  show  u^ 
what  needs  to  be  done,  in  all  these  we  get  very  little, 
or  at  least  we  get  all  too  little  that  goes  to  the  heart  i 
of  a  man  and  kindles  the  fires  of  consecration  and  \ 
self-sacrifice.     Rarely   do   we   hear   any  political 
speech,  read  any  sociological  book,  attend  any  meet- 
ing of  reformers  where  we  are  driven  inward  to  tlic 
very    sjirings  of  character   and  motive,   where  we 
come  away  saying,  "Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O 
God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  inc."    It  is  a 
standing  criticism  of  socialism  that  it  proposes  to 
accomplish   by  majorities  what  can  only  come  by 
the  purification  and  discipline  of  individuals; — that 
it  would  use  the  sword  of  government  to  propagate 
the  gospel  of  self-devotion. 

This  same  over-emphasis  of  our  co-operative  life 
to  the  neglect  of  our  inward  and  separate  life  is  seen 
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in  our  modern  educatiun.  i  lake  the  word  of  our 
oldest  professors,  who  say  that  the  leading  thought 
in  the  minds  of  students  is  to  study  what  will  pay — 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Of  any  course  of  study 
they  ask,  "\\'hat  immediate  and  practical  benefit 
will  it  be  to  me  when  1  try  to  make  a  living?"  Hence 
natural  science,  agriculture  and  modern  languages 
are  crowded,  while  pure  literature,  poetry,  ethics, 
philanthropy,  and  the  classical  languages  have 
a  much  smaller  number  of  students.  Some  educa- 
tors approve  this ;  others  think  it  a  loss ;  for  they  say 
these  impractical  studies  adorn,  enrich  and  develop 
the  deepest  soul  of  a  student  in  a  way  which  the 
others  cannot  do. 

And  once  more  the-  two  facts,  that  we  have  a 
separate  life  as  well  as  a  corporate  life ;  an  inner 
personal  care,  no  less  than  an  outward  rim, — these 
facts  are  forgotten  by  those  who  reckon  everything 
by  numbers  and  masses.  But  it  is  the  units  which 
combine  to  form  the  numbers :  the  individuals 
which  compose  the  crowd.  And  quality  is  always 
just  as  real  and  just  as  valuable  as  quantity,  and  in 
most  things  it  is  much  more  valuable.  We  see 
this  in  education  again  when  men  boast  of  the  mere 
numbers  in  a  school.  The  deeper,  more  vital  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  the  quality  of  its  output?  Along 
with  the  students'  knowledge  of  facts  have  they 
also  learned  what  to  love  and  what  to  hate?  whom 
to  honor,  and  whom  to  despise?  Which  would  you 
prefer,  a  thousand  graduates  equipped  to  make  a 
living ;  or  one  hundred  or  even  ten  who  would 
rather  fail  in  life  outright  than  to  defraud  or  injure 
any  man  or  deny  that  divine  voice  which  speaks 
in  the  conscience?  Can  you  say  that  the  value  of 
anything  is  measured  by  the  numbers  of  people  who 
patronize  and  support  it?  Here  is  a  horse-race,  and 
here  is  Emerson  reading  one  of  his  essays.  In  the 
one  place  ten  thousand ;  in  the  other  one  hundred. 
P'erhaps  more  people  are- reading  the  Sunday  papers 
or  shaving  or  smoking  this  morning  than  are  pres- 
ent in  the  churches.  Does  that  make  the  church  any- 
less  valuable  to  us?  Is  that  a  great  book  that  is 
read  by  the  most  people?  (On  the  contrary,  a  great 
book  may  be  read  by  only  a  few  people.)  Is  every 
man  whom  the  crowd 'follows  and  applauds  a  great 
and  good  man?  That  would  be  to  make  the  prize- 
fighter and  the  political  boss  to  be  great  and  good. 

Ages  ago  a  solitary  man  cried  out  in  his  solitude, 
"Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God;  and  renew  in 
me  a  right  spirit."  Of  course  this  man  was  a  mem- 
ber of  some  family  and  lived  in  some  town  or  city. 
T'ut  now  he  is  alone, — he  strips  off  and  lays  aside  all 
these  outward  relationships  and  stands  with  naked 
soul  before  his  God.  What  does  he  want?  Not 
wealth,  nor  power,  nor-  even  food ;  he  asks  for  a 
clean  heart  and  a  right  spirit.  This  is  the  deepest 
thing  in  him,— this  spirit  which  unites  his  tiny  life 
with  the  great  life  of  God.  He  wishes  to  commune 
with  God ;  he  wants  God  to  commune  with  him ; 
and  the  focal  point  of  that  communion  is  his  own 
heart;  ht  understands  that  the  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God.  He  wants  also  to  be  a  true  man  in  all  his 
dealings  with  other  men, — he  wants  to  live  the  co- 
operative life,  to  act  and  work  with  others.  But 
deeper  than  the  co-operative  life  is  the  individual 
and  solitary  life ;  and  in  order  to  act  worthily  his 
part  as  a  citizen  he  wishes  to  fill  his  hidden  and 


secret  springs  with  spiritual  and  moral  power.  y\nd 
so  he  asks  for  a  clean  heart  and  a  right  spirit. 

We  have  had  certain  similar  experiences.  Xv'hen 
>uu  read  a  good  book,  the  author  seems  to  talk 
only  to  you ;  when  you  walk  through  the  forest 
alone,  the  trees  seem  to  belong  to  you,  to  speak  to 
you  as  though  you  were  the  only  person  in  the  world. 
When  you  look  up  to  the  blue  sky,  its  light  and  fire 
please  you  as  if  you  were  the  first  one  who  ever 
beheld  them.  And  when  you  feel  remorse  or  the 
sense  of  guilt,  how  entirely  central  and  personal  it  is. 
These  experiences  are  ours  as  individuals — as  dis- 
tinct and  separate  souls;  their  lesson  and  their  value 
are  for  us.  Our  own  feelings,  our  own  pleasure  or 
remorse  are  never  repeated  in  any  other  soul.  Other 
souls  have  their  own  experiences — which  are  peculiar 
to  themselves. 

Religion  makes  this  even  clearer.  My  religion  is 
absolutely  unique  ;  no  other  man  has  it  or  can  have  it. 
It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  religion  of  a  church  or 
of  a  sect, — it  is  as  emphatically  my  own  as  my  own 
eyes  or  my  own  brain.  Religion  is  a  kind  of  power, — 
spiritual  and  moral  power.  It  is  a  force  which  in- 
vigorates the  inmost  heart  of  a  man ;  it  cleanses  and 
enlightens  his  spirit.  And  this  power  lodged  in  his 
own  center  and  peculiar  to  him  as  an  individual,  is 
what  best  prepares  him  for  those  outward  and  social 
duties  where  his  separate  life  becomes  merged  in  the 
life  of  others.  First,  power  at  the  center  of  the  wheel, 
then  that  same  power  carried  to  the  rim  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  wheels.  When  the  dynamo  starts 
up,  then  the  machinery  begins  to  run.  When  the 
electric  current  is  turned  into  the  jar  the  separate 
atoms  combine.  When  we  have  clean  hearts  and  a 
right  spirit,  when  our  souls  are  full  of  love  and  good 
will,  we  can  work  for  the  associated  charities,  or  the 
hospital ;  we  can  best  fight  social  evils  and  best  help 
all  good  causes. 

As  we  sit  together  here  in  church  and  pray  sin- 
cerely, "Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,_  and  in 
me  renew  a  right  spirit,"  we  speak  as  individuals 
more  than  as  a  congregation.  Each  man,  each  wom- 
an, speaks  from  his  or  her  own  central  solitude.  For 
the  moment  we  are  detached,  the  relations  we  hold 
to  other  people  are  put  off,  our  business,  our  friend- 
ship, our  family  life.  The  soul  is  alone,  uncovered 
before  its  Maker. 

Is  it  true  that  we  have  secrets  which  no  human 
being  knows?"  Is  it  true  that  our  thoughts,  our 
wishes  will  not  bear  the  light  of  day?  If  it  be  so, 
remember  that  God  sees,  for  "he  hath  set  our  secret 
sins  in  the  light  of  his  countenance."  "Create  in  me 
a  clean  heart,  O  God,"  we  call  in  a  whisper  that 
none  but  God  may  hear.  And  this  very  asking,— 
this  very  turning  of  the  sinning  heart  to  God,  brings 
the  cleansing  that  we  need,  as  when  we  open  the 
door  and  invite  the  sunlight  to  fall  upon  a  mouldy 
wall, — the  mould  is  destroyed. 

"And  in  me  renew  a  right  spirit."  What  does  that 
mean  as  we  speak  the  words  from  our  central  soli- 
tude? I  will  try  to  tell  you  what  I  think  it  means. 
It  means  that  if  we  are  discouraged,  burdened  and 
unhappy  men,  we  need  not  be  so.  It  means  that  if 
we  lack  courage  and  cheerfulness  we  can  regain 
them.  It  means  that  when  we  feel  worthless  and 
insignificant  we  are  wrong;  that  when  we  have  lost 
the  power  to  work,  and  hfe  has  no  enthusiasm  and 
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no  zest,  we  can  find  a  remedy.  We  have  the 
wrong  spirit,  and  we  need  to  find  the  right  one. 
■■Renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  In  all  these  times 
of  depression  there  is  one  cause, — I  do  not  say  the 
only  cause,  but  I  believe  the  most  common  one.  It 
is  this :  we  have  lost  the  sense  of  our  own  individual 
worth,  we  have  let  go  our  faith.  "How  tiny,  how 
inefficient  is  my  life,"  we  say  as  we  look  upon  a 
vast  throng  of  people.  In  this  great  nation,  even  in 
this  city  with  its  30,000  people,  what  am  I ;  in  this 
huge  university  what  is  my  single  life?  i\nd  when 
we  tliink  of  the  whole  Avorld  full  of  people  and  then 
all  the  millions  of  the  past  ages,  we  seem  to  shrivel 
up  and  be  completely  lost.  And  the  very  co-opera- 
tive life  which  we  try  to  live,  the  numerous  calls  to 
join  in  with  others,  the  insistent  demands  that  we 
come  out  and  be  merged  into  some  party  or  some 
popular  movement,  this  characteristic  social  impulse, 
by  continually  drawing  us  away  from  our  own  cen- 
ter and  our  own  personal  life  tends  to  dwarf  and 
weaken  us  and  lessen  the  sense  of  our  individual 
worth.  We  must  return  again  to  the  central  truth  ; 
my  life  and  your  life  is  valuable  in  and  for  itself. 
My  work  and  your  work,  however  humble,  has 
worth,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  this,  that  3'Ou 
and  I  find  delight  in  it.  We  are  not  mere  atoms  to 
be  lost  in  some  social  compound ;  we  have  signifi- 
cance as  separate  souls.  You  remember  that  I  said 
the  forest  seems  to  belong  to  us  when  we  walk  in  it 
alone.  The  sun  has  many  worlds  to  warm  and 
much  work  to  do  on  this  planet  besides  warming 
me,  yet  it  does  warm  me  as  much  as  if  I  were  the 
only  man  in  the  world.  God  has  much  work  to  do, 
many  worlds  to  visit,  many  souls  to  help,  yet  he 
stands  as  ready  and  willing  and  eager  to  help  me 
as  if  I  were  the  only  soul  he  had  ever  formed  in  his 
own  image. 

'■Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children,"  says 
the  psalmist,  "so  the  Lord  pitieth  us."  "Like  the 
good  shepherd,"  said  Jesus,  ■■like  a  good  shepherd 
who  sought  his  one  lost  sheep  till  he  found  it  and 
bore  it  home  rejoicing,  so  God  cares  for  his  children." 
We  never  can  be  so  weak  or  sinful ;  never  so  lost  in 
the  crowd ;  never  so  discouraged  that  he  cannot 
reach  us ;  and  when  he  does  reach  us, — when  the 
father  has  found  the  child  and  the  child  has  found 
the  father, — there  is  joy  and  peace  in  the  soul,  life 
regains  its  meaning,  we  begin  the  day  with  en- 
thusiasm and  we  end  it  with  content.  Religion  is 
primarily  a  private  matter- — a  transaction  between 
God  and  the  soul.  From  it  comes  enengy  which 
sends  us  out  to  do  the  world's  work.  Beginning  in 
the  heart,  it  runs  out  into  the  hands  and  feet.  Gen- 
erated at  the  center,  vitalizing  the  personal  life,  it 
fits  us  for  the  co-operative  life. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  an  institution  like  a 
church,  which  more  than  any  other  does  this  very 
thing?  Its  whole  business  is  to  deal  in  religion.  It 
exalts  and  glorifies  the  soul,  it  proclaims  the  pre- 
ciousncss  of  every  soul,  and  the  horror  and  shame 
of  sin,  which  defiles  the  soul;  it  rescues  men  from 
fear  and  from  sickness ;  it  helps  to  heal  both  mind 
and  body ;  it  reaches  to  the  deepest  springs  of  mo- 
tive, love  and  good-will.  It  renews  in  men  the  right 
spirit  so  that  they  become  ])etter  fathers,  better 
teachers,  better  citizens. 

And  v/hcn  and  if  a  cl  urch  has  helped  men  and 
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women  thus,  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  that 
church ;  so  long  as  it  thus  ministers  to  the  best  in 
men,  its  life,  its  work  will  be  perpetuated.  Men 
will  not  reckon  it  among  the  luxuries  or  the  adorn- 
ments of  life,  but  place  it  with  the  necessities,  with 
bread  and  with  clothes. 


THE  STUDY  TABLE 


Dr.  Crocker's  New  Book,  "The  Church 
of  Tomorrow" 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Crooker  gave  us  a 
book  called  "The  Church  of  Today,"  which  attracted 
wide  attention,  as  it  well  deserved  to  do,  for  it  was 
an  able  treatment  of  a  subject  of  vital  importance  in 
connection  with  the  religious  situation  in  Christen- 
dom in  our  time.  As  an  argument  for  the  perma- 
nent value  of  the  Christian  Church,  a  defense  against 
its  enemies,  and  a  plea  for  its  earnest  support  by 
all  men  and  women  who  care  for  their  own  highest 
good  and  for  the  moral  welfare  of  society,  the  work 
could  hardly  have  been  stronger. 

Dr.  Crooker  now  follows  that  volume  with  an- 
other, supplementary  in  its  nature,  entitled  'The 
Church  of  Tomorrow,"  which  is  not  inferior  in  vigor 
or  timeliness  to  the  earlier  work.  As  the  title  sug- 
gests, the  ground  covered  bv  the  present  book  is  not 
wholly  new ;  in  other  words,  there  is  much  common 
ground  between  this  volume  and  its  predecessor,  as 
of  course  was  inevitable  if  either  work  was  to  be 
made  at  all  complete.  This,  however,  is  only  a  very 
slight  drawback;  for,  even  when  the  author  deals 
with  lines  of  thought  which  he  has  presented  before, 
he  does  so  with  so  much  freshness  of  statement  and 
wealth  of  new  illustration  as  to  make  us  almost  or 
quite  forget  that  we  are  not  treading  in  wholly  new 
paths. 

"Tlie  Church  of  Tomorrow"  contains  six  chap- 
ters. Chapter  I  deals  with  "The  INIethod  of  the 
Church,"  and  makes  a  strong  and,  it  seems  to  the 
present  writer,  an  unanswerable  plea  for  "Diversity 
in  form  with  unity  of  spirit."  The  author  does  not 
believe  that  the  Christendom  of  the  future  will  satis- 
fy itself  W'ith  a  single  form  of  church  organization 
and  church  life.  In  these  days  there  is  much  advo- 
cacy of  church  unit}^  This  may  be  carried  too  far. 
lenity  does  not  necessarily  imply  uniformity.  Life 
always  expresses  itself  in  variety.  Too  much  out- 
ward unity  means  stagnation  or  tyranny,  or  both. 
There  must  be  no  sacrifice  of  denominational  free- 
dom or  individuality.  Let  us  have  not  the  merging 
of  church  with  church  for  the  sake  of  mere  size  or  even 
of  increased  mechanical  efficiency ;  and  certainly  let 
us  not  have  the  crushing  out  of  smaller  or  weaker 
denominations  by  larger  and  stronger  ones,  but 
brotherhood,  co-operation,  federation, — that  true 
unity  which  is  of  the  spirit. 

Chapter  II  considers  the  "Task"  of  thj  coming 
church,  which  is  declared  to  be  "Feeding  the  Roots 
of  Life."  The  great  question  for  cvcrv  human  being 
is  not  what  he  shall  get,  or  even  what  he  shall  do, 
but  what  he  shall  become  or  be.  The  task  of  the 
church  is  to  help  men  to  be, — to  l)c  tlicir  best  and 
truest  selves,  to  attain  the  largest,  fullest,  richest 
possible  manhood  and  womanliood.    Doubtless  the 
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Church  of  Tomorrow  will  have  other  aims  also,  as, 
for  example,  that  of  doing  good  in  many  ways ;  but 
its  supreme  aim  will  be  to  nourish  individual  charac- 
ter, for  this  is  fundamental  in  everything. 

Chapter  III  discusses  the  "Thought  of  God," 
which  it  calls  the  "Top-root  of  Religion."  The 
thought  of  God  set  forth  is  thoroughly  rational, 
ethical  and  spiritual ;  it  is  essentially  that  of  the 
greatest  Hebrew  prophets,  the  139th  Psalm,  Paul 
and  Jesus.  An  iHteresting  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween the  Christian  idea  of  God  (that  of  Jesus)  and 
the  God-idea  of  Zoroastrianism,  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism, — the  Christian  idea  being  held  to  possess 
not  only  the  highest  philosophical  reality  but  su- 
perior practical  value  in  life. 

}^len's  conceptions  of  God  are  often  confused  by 
names.  Much  so-called  theism  is  really  atheism, 
while  not  a  little  so-called  atheism*  and  agnosticism 
are  really  very  true  belief  in  God.  The  word  God 
is  nothing  unless  we  give  it  a  worthy  content — a 
really  divine  content ;  and  on  the  other  hand  a 
really  divine  object  of  faith  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
a  name.  A  great  and  noble  thought  of  God  makes  a 
great '  and  noble  religion ;  but  a  low,  shallow  or 
unworthy  thought  of  God  impoverishes  religion  as 
nothing  else  can  do.  A  high  thought  of  God  neces- 
sitates a  high  thought  of  man,  and  a  high  thought 
of  man  leads  inevitably  to  a  high  thought  of  God. 
Any  conception  of  God  that  can  permanently  satisfy 
the  deep  needs  of  the  human  soul  must  include  love 
and  universal  Fatherhood.  "The  Church  of  Tomor- 
row must  deepen  and  broaden  man's  whole  con- 
sciousness of  God  that  it  may  irrigate  his  whole 
nature  with  the  waters  of  a  river  of  life." 

Chapter  IV  has  for  its  subject  "Worship:  the 
Fruitfulness  of  Prayer,"  and  treats  with  insight  and 
much  suggestiveness  such  sub-topics  as  the  ethical 
importance  of  reverence,  modern  difficulties  about 
prayer,  what  prayer  can  and  cannot  do,  the  reign 
of  law,  man  more  than  a  physical  organism,  divine 
sonship  necessitates  prayer,  young  people  and  wor- 
ship, how  worship  enriches  life.  "To  worship  is  to 
appropriate  the  divine  bounty  and  take  our  place 
consciously  and  gladly  in  the  family  of  God." 

Chapter  V  is  devoted  to  "the  Pulpit,"  which  is 
described  as  "the  Voice  of  the  Moral  Ideal."  The 
preacher  of  the  church  to  come  must  above  every- 
thing else  be  a  prophet  of  righteousness,  a  proclaim- 
er  to  men  of  the  moral  law, — God's  law  in  all 
worlds. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book,  the  sixth,  deals  with 
"the  Pews,"  or  "the  Congregation  at  Work."  It 
describes  the  old  method  of  the  church  as  "Priest 
and  Sacrifice,"  and  the  new  as  "an  educational  ad- 
ministration of  religion."  Among  the  leading  sub- 
jects treated  are:  the  alleged  decline  of  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  pulpit,  fo'rces  hostile  to  the  preacher, 
a  working  theory  of  ethics,  the  needed  "social  con- 
science," Christianity  more  than  a  moral  ideal,  and 
the  educating  personality  of  Jesus. 

The  whole  volume  is  eloquent  and  throbbing 
with  conviction  ;  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  attract 
wide  attention  both  in  liberal  and  orthodox  circles, 
— probably  quite  as  wide  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
former. 

If  Dr.  Croolcer's  book  is  anywhere  weak,  it  is  on 
its  sociological  side.    Certainly  not  a  few  readers 


will  pronounce  it  inade(iuate  here.  Tlie  author 
recognizes  a  great  social  awakening  taking  place  in 
connection  with  religion,  and  in  some  respects  show- 
warm  sympathy  with  it;  but  he  seems  to  deprecate 
and  resist  its  entrance  to  any  considerable  degree 
into  the  organized  life  of  the  church,  as  sometliing 
foreign  to  the  church's  true  mission,  lie  would 
have  the  church  stand  for  individual  salvation  and 
only  indirectly  for  social  salvation.  Let  the  cluirch 
direct  its  energies  to  making  good  men,  then  we  may 
be  sure  that  good  deeds  will  be  done,  charities  and 
philanthropies  will  be  established  and  maintained, 
and  movements  for  the  public  betterment  will  be 
carried  on.  Let  the  roots  of  the  tfee  of  life  be  nour- 
ished;  then  there  will  be  no  lack  of  fruit  on  the 
blanches. 

This  view  of  the  church  which  Dr.  Crooker  sets 
forth  is  the  old  one ;  is  it  the  true  one  ? 

There  is  a  new  view  rising  which  takes  issue  with 
it.  It  says,  Yes,  let  the  church  interest  itself,  of 
course,  in  individual  salvation ;  but  it  must  also  in- 
terest itself  mightily  in  social  salvation ;  indeed, 
only  as  it  seeks  to  promote  social  salvation  can  it 
even  save  itself.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  men 
"good,"  they  must  also  be  good  for  something;  and 
that  means  they  must  be  set  doing  something.  In- 
deed, the  surest  way  to  make  men  really  good  is 
the  laboratory  method— that  of  setting  them  doing 
good  work,  unselfish  work,  work  for  others,  work 
for  the  common  benefit.  No  man  can  be  saved 
alone;  no  church  can  be  saved  alone;  "save  thou  a 
soul  and  it  shall  save  thine  own." 

The  "roots  of  life"  must  be  "fed"  certainly.  T.ut 
how?  Can  they  be  adequately  fed  by  merely  sitting 
in  a  church  on  Sunday  and  listening  to  sermons, 
liowever  good,  or  singing  hymns  and  offering 
prayers,  however  devout?  It  is  a  law  of  life  that 
to  be  or  become  we  must  do;  to  receive  we  must 
give.  Effective  Christian  nurture  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  good  deeds,  from  active  service  of 
others.  Neglect  here  shrivels  the  roots  of  life  for 
man  or  church.  If  Dr.  Crooker  realized  this  more 
deeply  he  would  not  speak  so  lightly  of  the  "insti- 
tutional church,"  the  "every-day-open-door  church," 
the  church  with  social  settlement  features,  the 
church  alive  with  week-day  as  well  as  Sunday  ac- 
tivities for  the  betterment  of  the  community,  the 
state  and  the  nation.  His  book  is  splendidly  strong 
on  nearly  every  other  side;  the  wish  will  be  wide- 
spread that  it  were  equally  strong  on  this. 

J.  T.  SUNDERL.VNn. 


Summer  Books 


I  have  from  the  Macmillans  a  handful  of  sunny 
summer  books.  I  always  like  to  pick  up  a  Macmillan 
book,  for,  although  there  is  a  difference,  nearly  every 
book  from  this  house  pays  for  the  reading.  In  this 
handful  I  have  one  more  of  the  novels  of  Luther, 
author  of  "The  Crucible,"  The  Henchman,"  and 
"The  Mastery."  This  volume  is  entitled  "The  Sov- 
ereign Power."  It  carries  you  through  Europe,  and 
is  a  thoroughly  good  love  story.  I  can  not  say  that 
there  is  anything  wonderful  about  it,  but  it  is  read- 
able. It  is  good  for  tired  days.  It  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  witli  bi-plancs  and  all  sort  of  business  in  the 
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air,  and  it  is  not  too  psychological. 

From  the  same  house  comes  second  in  the  pile 
"The  Legacy,  a  Story  of  a  Woman,"  by  Mary  S. 
AVatts.  Only  th'e  other  day  I  laid  down  "Nathan 
Burke,"  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best  novels  of  1910.  Indeed,  it  stands  very  high  in 
my  judgment.  Mary  S.  Watts,  who  wrote  "Nathan 
Burke,"  could  not  write  an  inferior  novel,  and  "The 
Legacy"  is  almost  as  good  a  book  in  some  ways. 
However,  I  laid  down  the  book  without  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  and  what  you  might  call  social  com- 
fort. 


The  third  book  in  the  pile  is  Owen  Wister's  last 
novel,  entitled  "Members  of  the  Family."  It  is  a 
book  of  short  stories,  and  I  think  they  will  be  just 
about  what  you  will  want  during  these  hot  days.  \A'is- 
ter  is  a  pecuHar  author,  not  without  conceit,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  without  a  keen  appreciation  of  wild  na- 
ture, that  is  nature,  herself — for  she  i-s  always  wild.  Do 
not  fail  to  read  the  preface  to  this  book,  for  it  is 
as  full  of  life  as  it  is  of  literature.  If  Mr.  Wister 
could  give  us  a  volume  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the 
seventh  story,  the  one  entitled  "Where  It  Was," 
it  Avould  rank  exceedingly  high  among  tales  and 
stories.  I  do  not  think  so  very  highly  of  "Happy 
Teeth,"  and  that  class  of  tales,  but  the  one  to  which 
I  call  especial  attention  is  certainly  very  remarkable, 
and  number  eight,  or  "The  Drake  Who  Had  Means  of 
His  Own,"  is,  in  another  way,  nearly  as  good. 

From  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  I  am  in  receipt 
of  "The  People  of  Popham,"  by  Mary  C.  E.  Wemyss 
— a  very  pleasant  tale,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
humor,  but  the  style  is  too  jerky.  It  tires  one  to 
read  the  book.  All  the  same,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
good  story,  and  it  shows  to  what  New  England  has 
come, — the  change  that  has  come  over  society  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years.  Imagine  Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 
or  Miss  Alcott,  or  Miss  Austin  writing  such  a  novel 
as  this.  They  would  not  find  the  elements  in  their 
constituency ;  but  Miss  Wemyss  does. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The  Militant  Attack  Upon  Militant 
Socialism 


To  the  Editor  of  Unity  : 

I  sympathize  very  much  witli  many  things  that 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  Dodson  says  in  his  sermon,  "The 
Menace  of  Militant  Socialism,"  published  in  your 
issue  of  May  25.  As  Prof.  Rauschenbusch  has 
pointed  out,  the  Socialist  movement  will  prove 
abortive  unless  leavened  with  the  true  spirit  of 
religion. 

And  how  to  bring  this  spirit  of  religion  to  modern 
men  who  must  solve  modern  problems,  if  they  are 
to  be  solved,  is  the  herculean  task  of  the  ministers 
and  churches.  This  would  seem  very  easy  from  the 
advice  that  any  cub  of  a  newspaper  reporter  or  a 
bu.sy  business  man  feels  free  to  offer.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  from  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  who 
stands  for  specialization  except  for  himself,  to  Mr. 


Morgan,  a  money  king,  who  expresses  his  mighty 
displeasure  by  absenting  himself  from  a  religious 
assembly  of  his  church,  men  of  all  classes  think 
themselves  perfectly  capable  of  directing  the  afiPairs 
of  religion  and  religious  organization. 

This  is  an  excellent  sign  of  the  times.  It  may 
be  the  solutions  are  as  impracticable  as  to  try  to 
enforce  Harvard  University  methods  in  the  Sal- 
vation Army  barracks.  But  to  make  people  think, 
or  think  they  think,  is  certainly  worth  while.  Be- 
fore a  subject  is  perfectly  understood,  all  sides  must 
be  considered.  And  therefore  I  write  this  sugges- 
tion to  Mr.  Dodson,  when  he  gives  us  his  next  sermon 
on  Socialism,  to  please  give  the  bright  side,  as  well 
as  the  dark. 

Certainly  there  is  a  bright  side  to  this  movement. 
The  Socialists  themselves,  like  all  enthusiasts,  some- 
times lack  the  sense  of  humor.  For  instance,  the 
verbose  platforms  of  all  political  parties  hardly  mean 
exactly  what  they  say.  The  socialists'  attack  upon 
the  "Masters"  sounds  like  brain  explosions,  if  one 
did  not  know  that  the  party  embraces  among  its 
strong  adherents  wealthy  men.  A  socialist  orator  in 
explaining  this  fact  said  that  these  rich  socialists  did 
not  give  all  their  money  to  the  socialist  party  because 
they  (the  rich  men)  were  not  fools. 

Then  the  "capitalists  owning  the  nation  intel- 
lectually," when  many  of  the  most  prominent  writers 
today  are  thoroughgoing  socialists,  belongs  under 
the  heading  of  jokes.  These  socialists  are  simply 
human  beings,  and  their  party  platform  is  much  like 
the  party  platform  that  Mr.  Dodson's  church  mem- 
bers swear  by, — I  mean  believe,  so  that  the  doctrine 
of  correspondences,  not  Swedenborgian,  might  be 
of  service,  in  Mr.  Dodson's  next  sermon. 

I  hope,  also,  that  in  his  next  sermon  he  will 
explain  more  fully  his  quotation  from  Bebel  that 
"Marriage  will  lose  its  reason  for  existence."  If  I 
understand  his  underlying  philosophy,  it  is  that 
marriage  shall  not  take  place  as  it  too  often  does 
now,  for  economic  reasons.  My  impression  is  that 
Bebel  is  for  the  true  spirit  of  marriage,  which  all 
decent,  mature  people  stand  for.  Bebel  would  cer- 
tainly attack  the  social  evil  in  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago, for  which  he  Avould  hold  the  present  economic 
system  largely  to  blame.  Free  love,  which  should 
be  called  free  fancy  (as  there  is  no  love  except  free 
love),  is  too  prevalent  among  socialists,  and  so  is  di- 
vorce among  Americans.  Is  it  right  to  suggest  that 
the  whole  socialist  movement  indorses  this?  I  do  not 
say  that  Mr.  Dodson  does  this,  but  many  critics 
of  socialism  do,  and  why  should  not  Mr.  Dodson, 
who  so  rightly  and  beautifully  insists  upon  the  dom- 
ination of  the  spirit  of  good  will,  insist  upon  the 
recognition  that  socialists  cannot  be  wholly  defined 
by  thinking  men,  any  more  than  a  Republican,  or 
a  Democrat,  of  the  present  day, — unless  it  be  by  an 
orator. 

And  in  America  we  need  to  1)eware  of  the  orator. 
He  gives  such  sweeping  generalizations.  He  makes 
statements  to  disconcert  his  opponent,  to  win  his 
case,  to  convert  to  his  view.  He  forgets  to  mention 
many  of  the  relevant  arguments  of  the  opposing 
counsel,  and  he  dresses  up  his  facts  with  the  dyna- 
mite of  rhetoric  to  cause  a  unanimous  brain  storm. 
But  alas,  after  it  is  all  over,  poor  humanity  must 
pick  up  the  fragments  tliat  remain,  and  go  to  work 
again  to  seek  the  perfect. 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  materialistic  couceptiun  iA 
history  that  Karl  IMarx  taught.  I  personally  dis- 
like the  theory.  1  do  not  believe  it.  Yet  1  must 
confess  that  there  is  something  in  it.  It  is  already 
making  us  write  the  history  of  the  Reformation  with 
new  light,  and  see  that  there  was  something  else 
beside  Luther  and  the  Catholic  church  in  the  strug- 
gle. 

What  I  would  like  Air.  Uodson  to  do,  is  to  be  on 
both  sides,  and  not  only  consider  the  "Appeal  to 
Reason,"  but  the  "Christian  Socialist;"  not  only 
quote  Haywood  and  Debs,  but  IMr.  and  Airs.  Stokes, 
and  his  fellow  minister,  Air.  Holmes.  Is  it  asking 
too  much?  I  appeal  from  the  orator  to  the  philoso- 
I)hcr.    Give  us  another  sermon. 

Pall  River,  Mass.  carlyle  summerheul. 


Johnny  Beaver  Gets  Squelched 


Johnny  Beaver  sat  on  the  river  bank  one  day,  bit- 
ing away  on  a  chip  of  wood,  wlien  along  came  Will}- 
O'Possum. 

"Good-morning,  Johnny  Beaver,"  Willy  OT'ossum 
called  out,  "what  are  you  biting  on  that  chip  of 
wood  for?" 

"Good-morning,  Willy  OT^ssum,"  replied  Johnnv 
Beaver,  "I  am  sharpening  my  teeth." 

"Humph!"  grunted  Willy  O'Possum,  "you  ought 
to  have  teeth  like  mine,  that  you  wouldn't  liave  to 
sharpen." 

"Yes,"  said  Johnny  Beaver,  "but  you  can't  do 
anything  but  eat  with  your  teeth,  while  I  can  cut 
down  trees  with  mine." 

"But  you  can't  swing  by  your  tail  as  I  can,"  sai  l 
Willy  O'Possum,  and  he'  wrapped  his  tail  around 
the  branch  of  a  nearby  tree  and  swung  backward 
and  forward  two  or  three  times. 

Joh  nny  Beaver  looked  scornfully  and  he  said : 

"No,  I  can't  swing  by  my  tail,  but  I  can  plaster  a 
house  with  my  tail.  I  am  as  smart  as  a  man,"  Iie 
added  proudly,  "I  can  build  houses  and  dams." 

"Oh,  but  your  tail  is  so  ugly,"  said  Red  Squirrel, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  tree  above  Willy  O'Possum 
and  Johnny  Beaver.  "Now,  my  tail  is  such  an  orna- 
ment." 

"Your  tail  isn't  any  prettier  than  mine,"  chipped 
in  Striped  Chipmunk,  "and  besides,  I  am  not  just 
a  plain  red  color;  I  have  black  and  white  stripes 
of  trimming  on  me." 

"You  have  only  six  stripes,"  .said  Federation  Squir- 
rel, "and  I  have  thirteen.  Anybody  would  think  I 
was  handsomer  than  you." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,"  all  the  animals  laughed  in  cliorus. 
nVhy,  you  poor  thing!"  Striped  Chipmunk  said, 
"don't  you  know  that  thirteen  is  such  an  unlucky 
number?  It's  a  wonder  that  you  are  alive!"  And 
again  all  the  animals  laughed  until  the  tears  rolled 
down  their  cheeks. 

But  Federation  S(|uirrel  said,  "Thirteen  isn't  an 
unlucky  number.  There  were  thirteen  original 
colonies  in  this  country  and  it's  the  luckiest  country 
in  the  world,  for  here  we  have  personal  liberty  and 
equal  rights." 

"Personal    liberty!"    grunted    Johnny  Beaver. 


"I'ift"!  you  fellows  ain't  fit  to  have  i)crsonal  liberty; 
you  ought  to  have  a  smart  animal  like  me  to  make 
laws  to  govern  you.  I  can  tell  you  if  I  liad  my  way, 
I'd  stop  this  idle  swinging  by  -the  tail,  and  I'd  put 
animals  who  are  vain  over  their  useless  tails  and 
the  stripes  on  their  coats  into  jail."  And  Johnny 
Beaver  glared  at  the  animals  fiercely,  and  snapped 
his  teeth  together  so  hard  that  he  bit  his  chip  of 
wood  in  two. 

Now  the  King  of  Birds  and  Beasts  was  walking  in  the 
forest  and  he  heard  what  Johnny  Beaver,  and  Willy 
O'Possum,  and  Red  Squirrel,  and  Striped  Chip- 
munk, and  Federation  Squirrel  said,  and  when  they 
had  finished  he  walked  out  and  sat  down  on  a 
stuiup  and  commenced  to  talk  to  them. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "you  are  all  different  and  you 
all  like  different  things  because  the  wise  God  made 
you  so,  and  then,  in  justice,  he  gave  you  personal 
liberty  and  equal  rights  to  act  according  to  your 
natures.  Only  he  declared  that  you  must  not  do 
anything  that  would  hurt  yourself  or  any  other 
animal  and  that  if  you  did  you  must  go  to  jail  and 
stay  there  until  you  should  have  learned  to  behave 
temperately.  You  heard  what  Johnny  Beaver  said 
and  so  you  understand  that  it  would  not  do  to  let 
(jne  class  of  animals,  like  the  Beavers,  make  laws 
to  rule  all  the  other  animals.  Johnny  Beaver  likes 
to  cut  down  trees  and  build  houses  and  dams,  and 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  those  things  as  long 
as  he  builds  on  his  own  land  and  does  not  interfere 
with  any  other  animal's  rights.  But  he  ought  not 
to  make  Willy  O'Possum  build  dams ;  he  ought  to 
let  him  swing  by  his  tail  because  that  makes  him 
happy  and  it  doesn't  hurt  him  or  anybody  else.  As 
I  came  through  the  woods,"  the  King  of  Birds  and 
IJeasts  continued.  "I  looked  into  these  storehouses 
of  Red  Squirrel,  Striped  Chipmunk,  and  Federation 
.Squirrel,  and  I  was  shocked  and  grieved  to  discover 
that  they  were  hoarding  a  great  many  more  nuts 
than  they  and  their  families  can  possibly  use.  Now 
i  know  and  they  know  that  there  are  only  so  many 
nuts  in  the  woods,  and  if  some  animals  take  more 
than  they  need,  other  animals  will  have  less  than 
they  need  and  will  have  to  go  hungry  while  there 
are  animals  making  themselves  sick  eating  too 
much.  Greed  is  the  greatest  sin  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  the  mother  of  all  the  other  sins." 

All  the  little  squirrels  hung  their  heads  and  looked 
ashamed. 

"I  heard  Red  Squirrel,  and  Striped  Chipmunk,  and 
Federation  Squirrel  bragging  about  their  beauty," 
the  King  of  Birds  and  Beasts  went  on  to  sa}^  "and 
they  are  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  remember  this,  no 
animal  who  is  vain  and  greedy  is  really  beautiful. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  beauty,  and  you  are  all 
beautiful  in  your  different  ways."  said  the  King, 
looking  kindly  at  all  the  animals,  "but  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  world  is  to  allow  others  the 
same  privileges  that  you  wish  to  enjoy  yourself,  and 
its  name  is  'Lib-er-ty.'  " 

GUILHERMINA  MKXDKI.L 


^ly  conscience  is  my  crown. 

Contented  thoughts  my  rest ; 
My  heart  is  happy  in  itself. 

My  bliss  is  in  my  breast. 

— Southiccll. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion." 


TOWER  HILL 

The  uanii  (hiys  ami  the  near  ap- 
proach of  vacation  make  many  of  us 
long  for  quiet  and  a  life  out  of  doors. 
The  most  refreshing  and  upbuilding  va- 
cation is  not  an  idle  one.  "Motive 
makes  the  man,"  and  we  would  all  do 
well  to  pay  eqiial  attention  to  the  tico 
commands  in  Walt  Whitman's  words, 
"Loaf  and  invite  your  soul." 

Tower  Hill  is  a  place  among  the  hills 
of  Wisconsin,  on  the  Wisconsin  river, 
and  about  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Mad- 
ison, where  a  group  of  people  have  for 
many  years  been  obeying  both.  The 
cottages  (which  are  chiefly  screened 
porches )  are  dotted  over  the  hillside 
hidden  away  among  the  trees  so  that 
one  has  privacy  without  loneliness.  The 
table  is  supplied  with  fresh  milk,  eggs, 
cream,  vegetables  and  fruit,  in  short, 
one  can  be  comfortable  at  Tower  Hill. 

Then  there  is  Emerson  Hall  and  the 
talks  and  the  music  which  invite  your 
soul.  Mr.  .Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones'  lessons 
(this  year  in  the  Beginnings  of  the  Re- 
ligious Life)  introductory  to  a  study 
of  Religions,  are  characterized  by  liis 
usual  breadth  of  view  and  power  to  re- 
late all  the  activities  of  man  to  their 
fundamental  source  and  highest  out- 
come. 

There  are  selioo!  teachers  who.  todaw 
bear  testimony  to  the  inestimable  value 
of  his  teaching  in  their  own  work.  Be- 
sides Mr.  Jones'  lectures  there  will  be 
a  course  of  six  lectures  in  the  socio- 
logical study  of  the  Bible  by  Mr.  Louis 
Wallis.  A  course  in  music  a])preciation 
will  be  given  by  Mrs.  (;liarles  Carroll 
Brown,  to  be  illustrated  with  piano, 
violin  and  voice — Maude  Essex  Sprays, 
Edith  Stanton  Brown,  \ioliiiist.  One 
may  stay  at  Tower  Hill  without  study 
if  he  choose.  One  of  the  things  that 
make  Tower  Hill  a  haven  is  the  spirit 
of  freedom.  It  is  not  an  amusement 
place ;  it  is  a  resting  ])lace  for  mind 
and  body  and  heart.  There  is  pro- 
vision for  simple  natural  life  for  the 
children,  too.  Ar<!  you  one  of  the  few 
for  whom  there  is  still  room?  If  so, 
vTlte,  for  further  information,  and 
^\rite  soon,  to  Mrs.  Editli  Lackersteeii. 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago. — ■ 
iScli'iol  iiikI  If'i.ne  Education. 


FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA 

Forty-fourth  Annual  Meeting'" 

The  44th  annual  meeting  of  the  Free 
Religious  Association  held  in  Boston, 
May  2f],  in  point  of  attendance  and  the 
interest  taken  in  its  proceedings  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  gatherings  in  the 
history  of  the  Society.  Ford  Hall,  in 
which  the  morning  session  took  place, 
was  crowded,  both  floor  and  galleries, 
with  an  eager  and  responsive  audience. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.,  read  his  pres- 
idential address,  which  dealt  briefly 
with  the  past  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  intoned  the  new  uses  for  truth 
and  freedom  to  Avliich  it  was  called,  es- 
pecially in  the  social  field. 

The  topic  of  the  morning  was  "The 
Next  Step,  in  Religion,  Philosophy,  So- 
cial Science  and  Civil  Government,"  and 
])roved  to  be  a  fruitful  theme.  Rev.  Dr. 
Algernon  Crapsey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
dealt  with  the  story  of  religious  devel- 
opment through  the  ages,  giving  a  con- 
densed and  masterly  review  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  in  freeing 
itself  from  unreason  and  authority. 
With  the  aid  of  a  large  chart  contain- 
ing census  returns  he  showed  the  pres- 
ent alignment  of  religious  forces  in  tlie 
United  States,  and  drew  lessons  from  it 
for  the  present  duty  of  the  radical 
thinker  in  religion.  Rev.  Dr.  Merle  S. 
Wright,  of  New  York,  ga\'e  a  militant 
and  extraordinarily  vitalizing  address 
fin  "The  Next  Step  in  Philosophy."  It 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  a  few  sen- 
tences to  so  brilliant  and  suggestive  an 
utterance,  whose  gist  ma.v  perhaps  be 
summed  up  in  one  of  its  own  epigram- 
matic passages:  ".Measure  the  world  by 
man,  not  man  b.v  the  world;  measure 
nature  by  its  highest  typo,  human  na- 
ture; measure  human  nature  by  its 
highest  ideals."  .Mrs.  Ainiii  Clarlin  Spen- 
cer treated  of  Social  Progress,  to  whose 
elucidation  she  broujiht  the  qualities  so 
characteristic  of  her  ))ublic  utterances, 
a  well-informed,  o])en  and  singularl.y 
sane  mind,  graceful  spee;li,  and  that 
moral  earnestness  which  is  most  con- 
\  incing  of  all.  Pleading  for  a  program 
of  social  endeavor  which  should  em- 
brace all,  and  not  be  narrowed  down  to 
(he  immediate  material  needs  of  the 
|)oor  and  depressed  classes,  Mrs.  Spencer 
(  pitomi/,c<l   tiiis   in   Ihree   universal  de 
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mands:  "Socialize  the  watei-,  socialize 
the  air,  socialize  the  earth."  Pre\ent 
these  great  fundamental  reiiuirements  of 
man  from  falling  under  the  control  of 
monopolists,  or  being  abused  by  selfish 
greed.  Write  these  aims  upon  your 
banners  and  take  the  next  step  onward 
in  the  social  problem.  Speaker  Walker 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  made 
a  vigorous  plea  for  various  political  re- 
forms. 

All  these  addresses  and  those  at  the 
banquet  in  the  afternoon  caught  by  the 
flying  fingers  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Burt,  will 
ajjpear  in  full  in  the  Annuft!  Kei)ort  of 
the  Society,  which  will  be  edited,  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  James  H.  West.  Mr. 
William  IT.  Hamblen,  who  for  eleven 
years  past  has  faithfully  served  the  As- 
sociation in  this  capacity^  retires  at  his 
own  request  and  becomes  one  of  its  di- 
rectors. At  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing, on  the  25th  of  May.  Mr.  Hamblen 
read  discriminating  and  feeling  tri1)utes 
to  seven  persons  connected  with  the  Free. 
Religious  Association  in  years  past  and 
recently  deceased,  viz.,  -lulia  W'ard 
Howe,  Helen  M.  Ireson,  Sara  C.  Bull, 
Sam  Walter  Foss,  Sara  A.  Underwood, 
Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery  and  Thomas 
W^entworth  Higginson.  It  was  appropri- 
ate that  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
Festival,  held  at  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  rooms  in  the  afternoon,  should  be 
devoted  to  these  friends  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  especially  to  ^Irs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  Colonel  Thomas  Weutworth 
Higginson,  both  of  whom  had  long 
served  the  Society  as  officers  and  kept 
up  their  loyalty  till  the  last.    Mr.  Frank 

B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  who  had  just 
been  elected  an  honorary  vice-president 
of  the  Asociation,  was  the  first  siH-aker, 
and  in  concise,  a |)preciative  words  told 
of  his  long-time  friendship  for  both 
these  eminent  persons  and  contrasted 
their  careers  with  ea'ch  other.  Rev.  Flor- 
ence Kollock  Crooker,  Rev.  Edward 
Cummings,  and  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin  fol- 
lowed in  brief  trilnites,  conceived  in  ex- 
cellent taste  and  the  impressiveness  that 
comes  from  ])er.-onal  acquaintance  and 
loving  regard.  ^Mrs.  Maude  Elliott, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Howe,  responded  for 
her  mother  in  a  moving  addres.s,  a  fit- 
ting conclusion  to  the  commemorative 
exercises. 

President  Wendte  now  tamed  over 
the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  to  Rev. 
John  Haynes  Holmes,  of  New  York,  in 
recognition  of  the  young  life  that  is  now 
entering  the  Association  and  bringing 
with  it  new  idea's  of  religious,  social 
and  humanitarian  service.  The  two 
hundred  persons  at  the  dining  tables 
were  lein  forced  by  as  many  more,  while 
many  others  were  turned  awa.v  from 
want  of  room.  .\  bright  and  witty  dis- 
cussion of  the  morning's  papers  was  en- 
tered into.  Dr.  Oa])se,y  coming  in  for  a 
generous  share  of  criticism  and  com- 
ment. Revs.  C.  W.  Casson,  Frederic  W, 
Perkins  of  Lynn,  and  A.  M.  Kihbany, 
Dr.  (Jeorge  C.  Cox  of  Cambridge,  Pow- 
hatan Bagnall  and  others  took  part  in 
the  debate.    After  a  hymn  by  Rev.  Wm. 

C.  Caniiett  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  had  been 
sung,  that  gentleman  himself,  who  had 
also  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
-Associiition,  made  the  concluding  ad- 
dress. It  was  to  the  ell'ect  that  the  next 
stc])  in  religion  was  a  step  inward  to  the 
eternal  and  fundamental  revelation  of 
(!od  in  the  soul  of  man.  With  tliis 
thought  as  a  benediction  the  meeting 
came  to  an  enil.  k.  n.  m. 
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Tower  Hill  Summer  School 

JULY  16— AUGUST  13,  1911 
THE   HISTORY   AND    PRACTICE   OF  RELIGIONS 

A  Seven  Years'  Course  for  the  Religious  Study  Classes  and 
Sunday  School  of  All  Souls  Church,  Chicago,  and 
Tower  Hill  Summer  School 
FIRST  YEAR 
Beginnings:  MYTH  versus  SCIENCE 

FOURTH  TIME  AROUND 


).  Introductory. 

•2.  How  tlie  AYorld  Was  [Made. 

3.  The  Deluge. 

4.  How  Man  Began. 

5.  The  Antiquity  of  'Shni. 
G.  Man's  First  Home. 

7.  How  Language  Began. 

8.  How  Tools  Began. 

9.  How  the  Arts  Began. 

10.  11.  The  Evolution- of  Dress. 

12.  Our  Poor  Relations. 

13.  The  Thought  of  Sin. 

14.  The  Thought  of  Death. 

15.  The  Thought  of  the  Soul. 

16.  The  Thought  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 

17.  The  Thought  of  fiod. 


IS.  '1  he  Tliouglit  of  Sacrifice. 

li).  lldw  Priests  Began:    Tin-  Kitnal. 

•20.  The  Temple:  Altars. 

21.  The  Growth  of  Community:    How  Communities  Began. 

22.  How  Laws  Began :    An  Ancient  Code. 
2:!.  The  Ten  Commandments.  1st,  2ncl,  3rd. 
24.  The  Ten  Commandments,  6th. 

2.).  The  Ten  Commandments,  oth  and  7tli. 

26.  The  Ten  Commaiidmonts,  4th:  The  Institution  of 
Sablmth. 

27.  'Ilic  Origin  and  (Jrowtli  of  Kastcr. 

28.  'Ihe  Origin  and  Growth  of  Christmas. 
2!).  Tlie  Xew  Commandment  of  Jesus. 

30.  A  Civic  Code:    Sources  of  Wealth. 

31.  A  Civic  Code:    Poverty,  Living  Wage. 

32.  A  Civic  Code:  Eights  vs.  Duties. 


REFERENCES 

Kindly  suggested  by  Professor  vStarr  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Professor 
Kelsey  of  the  University  of  I'ennsylvania,  and- Louis  Walhs,  Esq. 


Phychology  of  religious  experience:  Brinton. 
.Myths  of  the  New  World;  Brinton,  Religions 
of  primitive  peoples ; Clodd,  Childhood  of  the  wjrhi;  Ci.odd. 
Story  of  creation;  Clodd,  Story  of  primitive  man:  Cro.sskkv. 
.\rethod  of  creation ;De  Coilancjes,  The  ancient  city;  Ei,i.- 
woon,  Modern  social  problems;  Frazer,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris; 
(ioii.D,  Beginnings;  Grosse,  Beginnings  of  art;  Honiiousi:. 
Morals  in  evolution;  Keaxe,  Ethnology;  Keane,  Man,  past 
and  present;  Keixer,  Homeric  society;  KiNf!,  Development  of 
religion:  Ll'BBOCK,  Origin  of  Civilization  and  jirimitive 
condition  of  man;  Lyki.i,.  .\nti(|uity  of  man;  Mason,  Origin 


of  invention:  ^Mason.  VNoman's  place  in  primitive  culture; 
I'owEJ.i.,  Our  heredity  from  God;  Shaler,  Domestication  of 
animals;  SMiTir,  Religion  in  the  making;  SMITH,  W.  Robert- 
son. Religion  of  the  Semites;  Starr,  Some  first  steps  in 
human  progress;  Sumner,  Folic  Ways;  Tylor,  Early  his- 
tory of  mankind;  Tylor,  Primitive  culture,  ed.  of  1903-4; 
W  Ai.i.is.  Exaniinatio)!  of  society '  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution;  Webb,  Heritage  of  dress;  Westermarck.  Origin 
and  development  of  the  moral  idea;  White.  History  of  the 
warfare  of  sciejice  with  theologv';  WHITNEY,  Life  and  growth 
of  lanmiage. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS, 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Tower  Hill,  Wisconsin 
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The  DREXEL  LAUNDRY 

3909  Langley  Avenue,  Chicago 
TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  642 

BEST  POSSIBLE  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


^2  A  MACAZIHE°/LAUGHTEn 

"J  THE  FIXNIEST  OK  ALL  TIIK  H  NXY  M.UiAZINKS 
^)).*riiuful  Of  wholesome  witand  huinor.  Join  the 
•Jy,  campaignforOneMillion  subscribers  by  sending 
^^-•^-^m^  CENTS  lnn„a  YmI"  OTme(.i) 
Coin  for  UIIC  I  Cal  seimrate 
subscriptions  for  $1.00.  Foreign  sub'ns,  25  cents  extra. 
IHUDIPSON'S  9IAGAZI8E,  Dept.  AO  ,328  Federal  St., Chicago 
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STEAM  QOAL  DOMESTIC 
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Main  Office  and  Storage  VnrdR 

1047  W.  Thirtw-Fifth  St.  -  CHICABft 


FOR 

ICE  CREAM 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness 
and  Purity  telephone  Oakland  290 

Frozen  Arts 

743  East  43ra  St. 


DRUGS 

C.  R.  WALGREEN  &  CO 


COMPLETE  STOCK 
BEST  QUALITY 


Successors  to  W.  G.  Valentine 
3900  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
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deal  Cream 


Prepared  by 


for  €bapped  and 
Hougb  $kin 

WILLIAM  P.  DATZ,  Cg^ua?"^ 

N.  E.  Cor.  39th  ^t.  and  Vincent  Ave. 


Bowman  Dairy  Cbmpzny 

n^iJk  bottled  jyy  Couyytry 
"Milk '  Cream '  Butter  -  Buttermilk 
Do  our  wagons  serve  you? 
^JC^liy  not  nave  tlie  lae^  ? 

4121' 4Xiq  State  Street 

Telephone?  at  all  Aiwisiorx  offices. 
"Evavfftotj ' CKicaglo        Oak 'Park. 


WANZER'S  QERM-NO  MILK 

COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE,  but  we  spare 
no  expense  to  have  it 
delivered  to  you  PURE 

Id  the  Milking,  Bottling,  and  the  feeding  of  Cows,  we  are  particular. 
You  get  Rich,  PURE  MILK,  in  a  thoroughly 
sterilized  bottle. 

SIDNEY  WAINZER  &  SONS 

19-21    E.  30th  St.  6313-^315  Kimbark  Ave 

Phones,  Douglas  817  and  Hyde  Park  207 


\  Supreme  \ 
\       for  \ 

\  Quality 


Are  You 

Particular 
•  •  « 

The  most  important 
article  o(  food  is  milk. 
The  most  important 
question  is  its  purity. 

Too  much  care 
'^cannot  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  o(  the 
milkman  who  is  to 
supply  the  family 
with  milk. 


For  over  half  a  century  we  have  given 

the  production,  preparation  and  distribution 
of  milk  the  most  careful  study. 

Our  wagons  pass  your  door  every  day. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co, 

Tel.  Ceniral  4209         42  E.  Madison  St. 


Chicago  :  Evaniton  ;  Oak  Park  :  Maywood 

Phones  at  a„.  Jiranch.  Offtcet 
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Our  No.  35 

Rolled  Edge  Automatic  Lift  White 


A  handsome,  finely  finished  machine,  fur- 
nishe<l  with  Rolled  Edge  Renaissance  d< 
sign  woodwork,  in  quarter-sawed  golden 
oak,  fitted  with  automatic  lift,  nicks) 
plated  hand-wheel,  beautiful  hanging  center 
panel,  three  drawers  at  each  end  of  table, 
ball  bearings,  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
latest  style  steel  attachments. 


Repairs  and'  Parts  for  All  Machines. 


Machines  Taken  in  Exchange. 


White  Sewing  Macliine  Company 

GEO.  E  CAUGHEY,  Manager. 

TELEPHONE  CENTRAL  480.       105  WabasH  Avcnuc,  Chicago 


ffiffiml  ©rgati  of  Jljf  ffiongrtaa  of  SrUsinrt 
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New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edited  by 

3fret)ericK  x.  ibosmer  an^ 
MilUam  C  (Sannett 


This  careful  work  of  many  years  is  based  on  the 
experience  of  many  more  years. 

A  noble  successor  to  a  much  loved  hymn  book. 


Ready  for  delivery  July  1. 
Single  copies.  50  cents  net ;  by  mail,  60  cents. 
Fifty  copies  to  one  address,  4.5  cents.    Boxing  and 
carriage  additional. 

Unity  Publishing  Company, 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE 
Chicago;  111- 
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NEW  CARDS  AND 
LEAFLETS 

Miscellaneous 
Hearts  and   Flowers.    12   different  de- 
signs.     Size    2yox5    inches.  Per 

set  $0.60 

Cupid  Place  Cards.    Set  of  12  different 

designs.     Size  2V2x5  inches  .$0.00 

For  the  Bride 
A     Wedding  Song — John  White 

-Chadwick   $0.15 

From  Love  to  Love — Richard  Wat- 
son  Cikler   10 

For  Engagement  or  Wedding 
To  You  Both — Margaret  Lee  Ash- 
ley  $0.10 

For  Graduation 
The  Call  of  the  World  (For  a  Boy) 

—Margaret  Lee  Ashley   $0.10 

Out  of  the  Past  (For  a  Girl— Mar- 
garet Lee  Ashley   10 

Bon  "Voyage 
Hanny   Thoughts   Go   with   Thee — 

.     Helen  Elizabeth  Coolidge  $0.10 

Good  Wishes  For  Birthdays  and  Other 
Days 

A     Birthday     Song — Grace  Denio 

Litchfield'   $0.10 

A  Birthday  Wish — Margaret  Lee 

Ashley   10 

All   the  Arms  of  a  Summer  Can 

Hold — Margaret  Lee  Asliley  10 

Let     This     Auspicious  Morning— 

Drvden   05 

God  Bless  Thee,  Dear— Helen  Eliz- 
abeth Coolidge  10 

For  the  New  Baby 
Little    Stranger    from    Afar— Mar- 
garet Lee  Ashlev   $0.20 

For  Teachers  and  Mothers 
The   Kindergartners — W.    C.  Gan- 
nett.    Folder   $0-10 

The     Kindergartners — Large  size 

for  wall  (Oxlli/s)  inches)  25 

All  the  cards  in  this  list  are  hand 
colored  except  the  last  named,  which 
has  photogravure  illustration  from 
photograph   bv   Florence  Hcndershot. 

The  sale  of  uncolored  cards,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  has  teen  discon- 
tinued. '  ,.  i  ^  , 

Many  of  our  cards  (see  lists)  have 
been  marked  down  to  half  price,  but 
these  are  remnants  of  editions  that  we 
wish  to  close  out  to  make  room  for  new- 
editions  and  new  cards.  All  are  hand 
colored.  . 

Cards  will  be  sent  on  ajiproval  witli 
the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be 
promptly  returned   in  good  condition. 

Unity  Publishing  Company 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  Chicago 


BOOKS 

The  Blank  Leaf  Between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.     A   study   of  the 
apocryphal    writings.     Edited    by  a 
moml)cr  of  Mr.  Jones'  class. 
Paper,  net   

Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Edited  by  members  of 
]\lr.  Jones'  class.  In  sheets,  suitable 
for  "tipping"  into  Bibles  25 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
Chicago. 
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residents  of  this  section  is  especially  invited  to 
the  strong  directorate,  efficient  management  and 
convenient  location  of  the 
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DIRECTORS 
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Edw.  D.  Stevens,  Capitalist 
C.  J.  Weiser,  Pres.  Winneshiek  County  State 
Bank,  Deeorah,  Iowa 
Frederick  H.  Wickett,  Attorney 
A.  G.  Becker,  A.  G.  Becker  &  Co.,  Bankers 
John  A.  Ganger,  President  John  A.  Ganger  &  Co. 
OFFICERS 

M.  B.  Cottrell,  Pres.    Edw.  D.  Stevens,  Vice-Pres. 
R.  J.  Neal,  Cashier 


AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  BANK  FOR 
SOUTHSIDERS 

Your  Account  Invited 
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SHORTHAND 

is  easy  to  learn.  It  combines  spe^i  and  legibility  to  a  greater  degiee 
than  any  other  system. 

Qualify  for  paying  employment.  Ou^-  shorthand  training  is  the  best. 
Thousands  of  successful  graduates  recommend  our  methods. 

Let  us  send  you  handsome  prospectus,  free  of  charge,  giving  par- 
ticulars about  the  greatest  shorthand  school  in  the  world. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

151  WABASH  AVENUE. 


1902  ONE  WAGON  1908  12  WAGONS 

Our  Plant  is  the  Best  Equipped  on  the  South  Side 

We  are  patronized  by  those  who  desire  and  appreciate  an  excellent  quality  of  Laundry  Work 
PROMPT  SERVICE  OUR  MOTTO 

BISSELL  LAUNDRY 


231-233-235  39lh  Street 


Telephone  Douglas  1003 


John  I.  Oswald,  President  and  Treasurer  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice  Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 
Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Main  2353  126-132  Market  Street,  Chicago 
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NUMBEK  17. 


Brothers  of  ev'ry  clime 
Led  by  a  hope  sublime, 

We  sheathe  the  sword; 
Long  has  the  earth  been  rife 
With  hate  and  deadly  strife. 
Pledge  we  our  heart  and  life 

For  blest  accord. 

GodI  grant  us  each  the  light 
To  know  and  do  the  right 

Though  loss  obtain; 
Seeing  a  brother's  need, 
Yield  not  to  selfish  greed. 
When  love  is  man's  first  creed. 

Then  Peace  will  reign. 

Father  in  Heav'n  we  pray, 
Speed  Thou  the  righteous  day 

When  war  shall  cease; 
When  nations  hand  in  hand, 
O'er  ev'ry  sea  and  land. 
In  love  before  Thee  stand. 

Oh,  grant  Thy  peace! 

Evelyn  Leeds-Cole. 


of  progress,  aristocracy  and  its  fell  train  of  foolish- 
ness with  democracy,  to  see  that  "A  man's  a  man  for 
a'  that." 


The  National  Post  sees  signs  of  religious  liberality 
in  the  English  show  that  is  transpiring  this  week,  in 
the  fact  that  King  George  has  offered  one  of  the  seats 
at  his  personal  disposal  to  Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett,  an 
English  Nonconformist,  recently  come  to  New  York, 
and  further  that  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  is  to 
celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Cathedral,  has 
invited  not  only  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
but  also  "such  of  our  Nonconformist  neighbors  and 
friends  who  may  feel  moved  to  join  with  us  on  this 
unique  occasion."    This  is  hopeful.    "One  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer,"  but  it  does  suggest  that 
summer  is  on  the  way,  that  sunshine  and  warmth  and 
flowers,  green  grass  and  singing  birds  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. 


Colliers'  throws  light  on  the  paradox  in  United 
States  politics  today  which  witnesses  such  reckless 
extravagance  and  foolish  rivalry  in  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a  conspicuous  growth  of  the  Peace  sentiment,  a  con- 
spicuous disposition  to  limit  the  armament  of  the  Na- 
tion and  eventually  dismantle  our  fortresses  and  dis- 
card our  battleships,  when  it  tells  us  that  Senator  Du- 
Pont,  president  of  the  Powder  Trust,  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  Coast  Defenses,  Expen- 
ditures in  the  War  Department,  and  Pensions.  Ob- 
viously these  were  the  jobs  he  wanted  when  he  secured 
the  senatorial  election.    Perhaps  he  is  justified  in 
making  the  most  of  it,  for  when  senators  are  elected 
by  the  people  he  may  not  be  eligible.    Further,  we 
read  in  the  same  issue  of  Colliers'  that  "by  doing  away 
with  our  useless  Navy  Yards,  the  military  burden  of 
the  country  would  be  reduced  by  ten  or  more  millions 
yearly." 


The  United  States  has  sent  to  the  Coronation  Fes- 
tival of  King  George  the  biggest  battleship  yet  made 
and  a  lot  of  the  victims  of  superflilous  wealth  to  see 
the  show.  We  hope  our  English  cousins  will  not  judge 
us  by  this  exhibit.  Perhaps  when  the  noise  of  the 
parade  has  ceased  thoughtful  England  will  have  time 
to  read  of  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  recently  held  in 
Chicago.  Our  friends  will  then  think  the  better  of 
us  and  will  go  forward  in  the  high  work  of  enabling 
the  English-speaking  world,  pauper  and  peasant  alike, 
to  whom  is  given  the  high  opportunity  of  supplanting 
superstition  with  reason,  fashion  with  art,  toadyism 
with  self-respect,  reactionary  conservatism  with  a  spirit 


We  print  in  another  column  a  report  of  the  Chi- 
cago Child  Welfare  Exhibit  from  the  pen  of  Cora 
Stanton  Brown,  published  in  School  and  Home  Edu- 
cation for  June.    We  hope  it  will  help  deepen  the 
interest  of  the  readers  of  Unity  who  were  not  able 
to  witness  the  exhibit.    We  believe  with  the  editor 
of  the  above  named  paper   that   "No  othgr  one 
thing  has  been  done  in  this  generation  that  has 
touched   so    many    deep    things   of   interest  and 
stirred  such  fundamental  organs  of  the  soul  as 
this   exhibit,    held   in    New   York   and  Chicago." 
Both    the    editorial    from    which    we    take  this 
sentence  and  the  article  of  Mrs.  Brown  empha- 
size the   importance   of  the   public   school  inter- 
ests represented  at  the  exhibit,  particularly  the  live 
exhibit.    The  direct  lessons  of  the  exhibit  are  appar- 
ent and  easily  understood.    The  children  who  were 
chiefly  in  the  minds  of  the  exhibitors  will  doubtless 
promptly  receive  a  benefit.    But  the  indirect  mean- 
ings of  the  exhibit,  the  psychical  values  to  the  ex- 
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hibitors  and  the  revelation  of  the  pathetic  need  of 
the  children  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  the  poor  un- 
fortunate children  of  the  favored  who  are  being 
isolated  from  the  grime  and  the  microbes  w^hich  were 
so  hopefully  exposed  at  the  exhibit,  but  who  are  by 
the  same  processes  segregated  from  the  playmates, 
schoolmates,  teachers  and  blessed  playground  asso- 
ciations, are  not  so  apparent,  and  need  interpreters. 
The  lesson  which  the  Child  Exhibit  most  forcibly 
taught  was  that  the  exclusions  of  poverty  and  of 
wealth  are  equally  deplorable,  that  democracy  is  a 
condition  of  sanity  both  physically  and  spiritually. 


Unity  has  for  many  years  entered  its  protest 
against  extravagance  and  the  display  of  Graduation 
Day.  What  ought  to  be  a  season  of  unrestrained  joy, 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  uplift,  is  always  menaced 
by  the  passion  for  show,  so  costly  in  time  and  money, 
and  scarcely  less  so  by  the  passion  for  fun  and  social 
diversion.  We  would  not  make  the  bright  day  a  grim 
one,  but  we  would  reduce  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  reported  by  Collier's  who  "dropped  out  of  their 
classes  before  Commencement  Day  and  sacrificed  their 
diplomas  because  their'  parents  could  not  afford  the 
dress  worn  by  the  other  pupils  at  the  exercises."  A 
superintendent  in  Illinois  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Too 
often  our  High  School  Commencement  Exercises  are 
robbed  of  all  their  true  significance  and  dwindle  into 
a  mockery,  a  cheap  peacock  parade."  This  quotation 
is  justified  by  a  report  showing  that  the  average  ex- 
pense for  clothes  and  invitations  in  a  class  of  twenty - 
five  was  $35.41  per  boy  and  $58.18  per  girl.  Our  ex- 
change seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  dress  be- 
comes more  costly  each  year  and  states  that  the  "class 
photograph"  and  "personal  invitation"  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  necessary  expenses.  The  observa- 
tion of  the  present  writer  would  seem  to  point  in  the 
other  direction.  Of  the  ten  Commencements  which  it 
was  his  privilege  to  address  this  year,  five  had  resorted 
to  the  democratic  cap  and  gown  for  the  sake  of  remov- 
ing the  distinctions  of  wealth,  and,  in  one  case,  at  least, 
it  was  the  boast  that  most  of  the  girls  had  made  their 
own  dresses  under  the  direction  of  the  Domestic 
Science  Department.  The  economy  of  money  on  this 
interesting  occasion  should  be  followed  with  an  equally 
rigid  economy  of  strength.  The  examinations  at  the 
minimum  are  strenuous,  the  breaking  of  school  ties, 
the  packing  and  the  strain  of  transition  are  great;  it  is 
no  time  for  the  social  display,  the  late  banqueting  and 
midnight  dance.  There  is  no  danger  but  that  the 
favored  American  youths  will  make  ample  provision 
for  "fun."  There  is  great  danger  that  they  will  invade 
the  most  exalted  experiences  of  life  with  a  spirit  of 
levity  and  mar  the  peace  of  a  noble  occasion  with  mer- 
riment and  rivalry. 


The  National  Post  is  the  latest  journalistic  venture 
that  asks  for  a  place  in  the  office,  the  library,  and  the 
family  circle  of  the  thoughtful.  It  is  a  fortnightly, 
handsomely  printed,  profusely  illustrated,  and  edited 
by  a  group  of  young  men  who  have  been  trained  in 
journalism  on  progressive  lines.  It  is  emphatically 
interested  in  non-partisan  politics  and  social  prob- 
lems, but  promises  also  in  each  number  an  attractive 
amount  of  current  news  and  palatable  fiction.  The 
issue  of  June  17  contains  a  most  interesting  and,  we 
hope,  typical  article  on  "Checking  Up  New  Zealand," 
by  Charles  Edward  Russell.  It  is  the  first  of  two 
articles  on  the  political  and  industrial  conditions  of 
New  Zealand,  whose  government  he  calls  "an  experi- 
ment that  was  progressive."  They  are  "doing  things" 
in  New  Zealand,  but  Mr.  Russell  finds  a  "fly  in  the 
ointment;"  although  it  be  a  government  of  the  "wise 
and  good,"  the  fact  that  these  same  "wise  and  good" 
are  not  elected  by  the  people,  indicates  the  weakness 
and  perhaps  the  menace  of  New  Zealand.  But  here  is 
Mr.  Russell's  list  of  the  "reform  record  of  twenty 
years," — the  "Reforms"  that  have  remade  New  Zea- 
land in  spite  of  great  structural  and  other  defects,  for 
they  work.  They  suggest  a  program  for  other  govern- 
ments. The  list  is  prophetic.  Does  not  this  list  sug- 
gest what  the  best  thinking  in  the  United  States  is 
tending  towards?  Why  not  work  for  them  the 
harder  ? 

Woman  suffrage. 

A  scientific  land  tax. 

Supervision  and  rigid  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

Limited  hours  of  work  in  many  industries. 

Extra  pay  at  increased  rate  for  all  overtime  in  these  in- 
dustries. 

Discouragement  of  child  labor. 

Reduced  hours  of  work  for  women. 

A  weekly  half -holiday. 

Compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 

Legal  recognition  of  the  labor  union  and  its  elevation 
to  a  place  in  the  Government. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  great  estates  by  purchase  and  bj' 
taxation. 

State  aid  to  settlers. 

State  aid  to  home  builders. 

Public  ownership  of  some  public  utilities. 

State  coal  mines  to  make  coal  cheap. 

State  life  insurance. 

State  fire  insurance. 

A  State  employment  bureau  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed. 
Old  age  pensions. 

The  beginning  .of  compensation  for  injured  working  men. 

A  railroad  system  conducted  solely  for  the  public  Denefit 
with  progressive  freight  rate  reduction. 

Free  transportation  of  school  chililren  where  required. 

Housing  schemes  for  the  working  ])opulation. 

A  Public  Trust  for  the  administering  of  wills  and  bequests 
and  for  other  public  services. 


There  is  no  Morrow.    Though  before  our  face 
The  shadow  named  so  stretches,  we  alway 
Fail  to  o'crtake  it,  liasteii  as  we  may; 
God  only  gives  one  ialaivl-uiche  of  space 
Betwixt  the  Eternities,  aa  standing  place 
Wliere  each  may  work— the  inexorable  To-day. 

— Marf/arct  J.  Prcstov. 
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Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals 


At  last  the  long  needed  and  patiently  looked-for 
book  has  appeared.  Thirty  years  ago  Unity  lent  it- 
self gladly  to  the  creating  and  distributing  of  the  hymn- 
book  bearing  the  above  title.  The  book  was  unique  in 
many  ways.  Its  construction,  with  the  cut  leaves 
making  it  possible  to  bring  any  tune  to  view  in  con- 
nection with  any  hymn,  was  an  experiment.  The 
book  was  compiled  on  the  theory  that  a  few  hymns 
sufficiently  known  and  a  comparatively  small  nurnber 
of  tunes  sufficiently  popular  would  best  serve  congre- 
gational singing.  The  compiler's  and  editors  of  that 
book  were  liberal,  not  to  say  radical  in  their  religious 
convictions,  bfit  they  were  men  of  faith  and  believed 
that  the  true  radical  was  devout  and  that  rational  in- 
terpretations of  religion  must  and  ought  to  be  spiritual, 
needing  and  calling  for  helps  to  express  the  altar  at- 
titude of  the  soul, — confession,  thankfulness,  aspira- 
tion and  communion.  In  short,  the  editors  tried  to 
make  a  book  that  would  jutify  its  name,  one  that 
would  sing  in  harmony  and  avoid  the  differences  and 
discords  of  the  creeds.  They  tried  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  congregations  to  sing  in  harmony  with  the  de- 
liveries of  the  pulpit. 

And  now  after  thirty  years  two  of  the  editors,  Mr. 
Hosmer  and  Mr.  Gannett,  have  labored  long  and  dili- 
gently in  preparing  the  "revised  and  enlarged"  edition. 
The  old  book  endeared  itself  to  a  small  but  apprecia- 
tive group  of  churches.  It  has  long  been  out  of  print 
and  the  copies  have  been  literally  worn  to  shreds  in 
the  service.  The  old  friends  will  be  grateful  that  the 
new  is  so  like  the  old  in  form  and  style  and  content 
that  it  promptly  takes  its  place  as  an  old  friend.  The 
preface  tells  us  that  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  new  hymns  added  and  seventy-three  new  tunes. 
The  book  now  contains  three  hundrd  and  thirty-five 
hymns  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  tunes.  But  so 
skillfully  have  the  printers  and  binders  done  their 
work  that  it  is  still  a  small  book,  as  hymn-books  go. 
The  editors  modestly  say  that  it  was  "made  for  the 
little  church  rather  than  the  larger."  But  we  believe 
that  if  tried  it  will  prove  itself  to  be  an  efficient  little 
hymn-book  for  a  large  church  as  well  as  for  a  small 
one. 

The  first  book  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  present 
writer  only  a  few  days  ago,  as  he  was  about  to  start 
out  on  a  graduating  itinerary.  It  proved  a  delightful 
traveling  companion  for  two  nights  and  a  day.  So 
many  of  the  old  friends  remain,  and  the  new  friends 
made  arer  so  at  peace  with  the  old  ones,  that  it  seemed 
like  a  reunion  with  the  comrades  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Doubtless  to  every  pastor,  particularly  the  old  pastors, 
there  will  be  painful  omissions, — familiar  hymns  will 
be  missed,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  its  sins  will  be 


wholly  of  omission.  The  hymns  offered  will  prove 
themselves  indispensable  and  when  put  to  the  practi- 
cal test  will  prove  adequate,  for  the  size  of  a  hymn- 
book  should  be  determined  not  by  literary  but  peda- 
gogical standards. 

We  cannot  enter  upon  a  critical  consideration  of  the 
contents  of  the  book  in  this  notice.  Indeed  it  is  too 
much  of  a  family  matter  for  the  present  writer  to  say 
much  about  it.  Here  are  fifteen  hymns  of  Chadwick's, 
twenty-five  of  Whittier's,  twelve  of  Gannett's,  seven- 
teen of  Samuel  Longfellow's  and  thirty-four  of  Hos- 
mer's, — none  too  many  for  any  of  them.  The  editors 
are  by  conviction  and  temperament  prone  to  hymn 
"carpentry."  In  their  preface  this  is  frankly  confessed 
and  forcefully  justified.  But  at  the  worst  only  ninety 
of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  have  been  touched 
and  changed,  and  they  stand  justified. 

There  are  forty-seven  pages  of  "Service  Elements," 
material  which  adds  to  the  book  an  elastic  ritual  of  the 
liberal  faith,  and  these  in  the  main  have  been  tried  out 
in  the  previous  edition.  The  number  of  choral  re- 
sponses has  been  doubled  and  there  are  now  eighteen 
of  them ;  three  responsive  readings  are  offered  and 
thirty-two  prayers  with  benedictions  that  will  serve 
the  lay  reader. 

The  sub-title  runs,  "A  Book  for  Heart,  Home, 
Church."  We  would  like  to  enlarge  it  and  say,  "A 
Book  for  Head,  Heart,  Home,  Church  and  School." 
It  is  a  book  that  invites  the  intellect,  and  is  almost 
sufficiently  cosmopolitan,  universal  and  undogmatic  to 
be  eligible  for  use  without  offense  in  the  choral  exer- 
cises of  the  precious  introductory  fifteen  minutes  in 
the  public  schools. 

But  we  meant  only  to  speak  a  cordial  word  of 
greeting  to  this  new  book,  only  one  copy  of  which  has 
yet  reached  Unity  Office ;  but  more  are  coming,  and 
by  the  first  of  July  the  Unity  Publishing  Company, 
which  has  survived  the  thirty  years,  will  be  glad  to 
lend  itself  as  distributor  of  this  "aid  to  worship"  and 
"bond  of  fellowship."  this  glad  singer  of  the  faith 
that  is  loyal  and  loving  to  the  intellect  and  heart,  to 
the  individual  soul  and  the  cominon  life  of  the  spirit. 
The  appearance  of  this  new  book  is  opportune  on  the 
eve  of  vacation.  We  hope  many  ministers  will  have 
it  in  their  vacation  outfit  and  will  study  it  and  be  pre- 
pared to  try  it  with  their  congregations  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  autumn  work. 

We  congratulate  the  editors  and  rejoice  that  Unity 
has  lived  thus  long  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  may  lend  itself  again  to  the  propaganda  by  hymns. 


In  chaste  and  warm  affections,  humble  wishes,  and 
honest  toil  for  some  useful  end,  there  is  health  for  the 
mind  and  quiet  for  the  heart,  the  prospect  of  a  happy 
life  and  the  fairest  hope  of  heaven. 

— Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
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THE  PULPIT 


The  Pulpit  and  Social  Endeavor 


I  take  this  text,  though  I  shall  preach  no  sermon : 
"The  liberal  man  deviseth  liberal  things  and  by 
liberal  things  shall  he  stand."  So  with  the  liberal 
pulpit  and  social  progress. 

John  Robinson,  referring  to  churches  of  the  con- 
gregational policy,  said,  "The  people  are  the  church 
and  to  make  a  reformed  church  there  must  first  be 
a  reformed  people."  This  is  the  way  of  progress  in 
a  democratic  society,  whether  it  be  religious,  civic 
or  industrial.  Just  the  opposite  holds  true  in  a  mon- 
archic church  or  state.  And  with  us  "the  people" 
mcludes  the  man  in  the  pulpit.  He  must  ever  be 
ready  to  be  reformed  by  the  ideals  which  are  urging 
forward  social  endeavor.  The  ideals  are  liberal ; 
liberal  things  are  being  devised  for  social  betterment 
and  the  pulpit  which  claims  to  be  liberal  must  stand 
by  them. 

The  people  are  growing  in  strength  these  days 
and,  in  spite  of  blunders,  they  are  growing  in  wis- 
dom, in  devotion  to  service  of  just  ideals;  they  in- 
creasingly urge  the  turning  of  this  world  into  the 
service  of  the  Christian  ideal.  If  the  liberal  pulpit  is 
to  meet  its  obligations,  is  to  prove  its  reason  for  be- 
ing, then  it  must  help  the  people  to  use  wisely  this 
power  which  they  feel.  It  must  assert  and  reassert 
democracy  and  help  the  people  in  the  pews  to  exer- 
cise their  religiousness  in  this  direction. 

Facing  social  problems  we  do  not  need  so  much 
that  all  people  shall  "think  alike  theologically  as  that 
they  should  act  alike  religiously."  Our  duty  to- 
day lies  in  the  direction  of  spiritual  and  moral  pre- 
cepts and  activities.  We  need  more  of  the  real  mis- 
sionary spirit  which  consults  the  needs  of  others 
more  than  of  oneself.  And  we  shall  do  a  greater 
work  for  the  social  life  of  our  communities  when 
we  have  once  worked  ourselves  to  the  point  of  be- 
ing human  in  our  outlook.  We  are  born  into  the 
service  of  an  ideal  which  leads  to  the  meeting  of 
our  social  obligations!  Do  we  follow  that  lead? 
The  best  way  to  follow  it  is  by  personifying  the 
truth  of  today  "not  in  word  (only)  but  in  power." 
How  are  we  to  do  this?  We  need  to  feel  that  we  are 
"anointed  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  pro- 
claim relief  to  the  captives,  the  recovery  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised 
and  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 

It  should  inspire  us  to  see  people  turning  away 
from  ecclesiasticism,  tradition,  etc.,  and  toward  so- 
cial endeavor  if  they  keep  their  spiritual  founda- 
tions, their  reverence,  their  conscious  dependence 
on  God,  and  a  well  poised  attitude  toward  their 
fellows. 

I  know  that  some  men  in  the  pulpits  have  the  idea 
that  by  breaking  loose  from  the  church  they  can  do 
more  and  better  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  I  know 
a  man  whom  you  know  with  a  strong,  social  message, 
who  has  been  tempted  that  way,  yet  he  wrote  me 
not  long  ago  that  he  knew  that  whenever  he 
felt  like  leaving  the  pulpit  for  the  platform, 
he  was  the  victim  of  his  own  conceit,  weak- 
ness, impatience;  that  not  the  church  but  he 
was    to   blame.    He  want  on    to   say    (what  we 


all  know)  that  the  *  great  masses  associate 
religion  with  all  sorts  of  conceptions  which  are  ut- 
terly false  to  our  ways  and  means  of  doing  things. 
But  it  is  the  business  of  our  pulpits  to  teach  them 
that  they  are  away  behind  the  times  and  that  the 
true  church  is  miles  ahead  of  them. 

Restore  the  pulpit  to  the  respect  and  allegiance  of 
mankind;  don't  desert  it.  Use  it  to  bring  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  through  an  inspired  social  en- 
deavor. 

Is  not  the  liberal  pulpit  peculiarly  fitted  for  this 
work?  Our  Pilgrim  fathers  dreamed  "an  ideal  of 
associated  life  which  should  embody  and  express 
the. will  of  God  for  man."  Liberalism  urges  man  to 
that,  to  the  interpretation  of  religion  in  terms  of 
brotherhood,  righteousness,  peace.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  furnish  any  ready-made  scheme  of  per- 
fection ;  it  is  our  business  to  stir  the  motive  power 
of  society,  i.  e.,  the  spirits  of  people,  to  rovise  im- 
pulses for  social  justice  through  righteousness. 

"It  is  not  by  might,"  saith  the  Lord,  "but  by  my 
spirit  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  to  become 
the  kingdoms  of  righteousness  and  peace." 

And  we  who  stand  for  liberty,  progress  in  religion, 
must  by  the  same  rule  stand  for  the  same  things  in 
national,  social,  industrial  affairs.  We  should  apply 
Jane  Addams'  words  about  her  own  position  to  our 
position,  namely,  that  we  "desire  to  bear  independent 
witness  to  social  righteousness,"  and  "to  be  neither 
subsidized  by  the  rich  nor  bullied  by  the  poor." 
If  the  pulpit  stands  by  these  rules  it  will  be  non- 
partisan, independent,  for  the  right  and  against  the 
wrong  in  any  agitation !  It  will  stand  where  it  be- 
longs on  the  eternal  verities,  showing  men  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  apply  eternal  rules  to  temporal  afifairs. 

The  pulpit  should  conserve  the  values  of  the  past 
but  only  as  valuable  for  continual  progress  toward 
justice.  Its  duty  is  to  keep  the  people  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  those  on  top  in  industry  (as  in  eccle- 
siastical afifairs)  must  allow  for  evolution  or  get 
revolution.  It  must  heed  that  "stern  daughter  of 
the  voice  of  God"  when  there  is  such  disparity  in 
and  opportunity  for  the  wherewithal  of  bodily  life 
that  some  families,  willing  and  capable  to  work, 
starve,  while  others,  neither  capable  nor  willing,  have 
more  than  they  can  ever  throw  away. 

Our  eyes  are  open  to  the  conservation  of  our  for- 
ests; they  are  still  shut  to  the  conservation  of  human 
life. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  socialist  to  see  that  con- 
ditions which  breed  crime  are  only  in  small  part 
the  fault  of  the  criminal.  The  pulpit  that  does  not 
help  the  endeavor  to  better  such  conditions  is  under 
indictment.  We  need  to  add  to  our  individual  ef- 
forts the  social  consciousness  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets.  Bribery  on  the  part  of  some  capitalists,  of 
course,  breeds  dynamite  on  the  part  of  some  labor- 
ites,  and  eacli  side  in  the  present  industrial  war 
should  clean  its  own  camp  by  the  application  of 
justice  or  the  people  will  do  it  for  them.  War  has 
some  rules.  Capital  and  labor  seem  to  have  none. 
Therefore,  no  wonder  suspicion,  stealth,  outrage 
exist.  And  if  employers  and  employees  will  not 
straighten  it  out  God  will,  as  always,  through  people 
who  will  apply  his  laws. 

Culminative  revenge  is  piling  up  for  those  who, 
rich  or  poor,  resort  to  anarchy,  whether  that  an- 
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archy  be  brutal  or  refined !  The  pulpit  is  blind  that 
does  not  see  these  things  and  does  not  point  out 
to  men  that  God's  laws  of  progress  toward  justice 
are  still  operative. 

Ages  hence  men  will  look  back  on  the  industrial 
blun'dering,  the  civic  selfishness,  the  social  injustice 
of  to-day  as  we  look  back  on  the  Dark  Ages.  But 
in  the  midst  of  to-day's  endeavor  the  pulpit  must 
not  be  pessimistic,  else  it  had  best  cease  to  stand 
for  Christian  ethics  when  it  sees  child-labor,  starva- 
tion-salaries, prostitution,  an  unregulated  liquor 
traffic,  cities  exploited,  bribery  and  dynamite,  might 
making  right  and  the  devil  taking  the  hindmost. 

This  is  the  dark  side,  but  we  also  can  see  the 
quickening  of  social  and  civic  consciousness,  social 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  both  rich  and  poor,  a  proof 
that  at  last  our  social  life  is  approaching  the  point 
where  the  struggle  for  life  with  others  is  outstrip- 
ping the  struggle  for  life  of  self  alone.  And  we  who 
profess  evolution  must  help  onward  and  upward  this 
social  endeavor  or  be  false  to  our  claim  and  name. 
Today  God  and  man  are  working  for  a  social  mechan- 
ism (not  SociaHsm),  but  an  order  more  m  ac- 
cord with  character,  education,  Christian  ethics. 
Our  churches  should  rejoice  and  lend  a  hand  to 
those  who  are  freeing  the  sources  of  power  which 
shall  bring  the  teachings  of  Jesus  into  actual  prac- 
tice, with  those  who  are  freeing  the  obstructed  chan- 
nels so  that  justice  may  flow  down  as  waters  and 
righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream.  Such  interest- 
ing conditions  and  opportunities  as  exist  will  prove 
whether  our  pulpits  contain  prophets  or  priests. 

It  is  a  glorious  time  in  which  to  stand  for  the 
spiritual  above  the  material  values  till  that  just  ap-  - 
praisement  shall  become  an  abiding  part  of  the 
moral  consciousness  of  the  people  ;  in  which  to  stand 
insistently  and  intelligently  for  good  will  as  the  only 
power  capable  of  producing  a  stable  society;  in 
which  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  will  of  God  in 
these  matters  to  be  obeyed.  We  must  keep  our  lib- 
eral traditions  of  simplicity,  love  of  straight  think- 
ing, the  religion  of  the  spirit  and  of  true  liberty, 
but  we  shall  lose  them  unless  we  make  them  vehicles 
for  the  carrying  of  ideals  into  action. 

To  paraphrase  one  of  our  own  prophets:  To 
those  who  are  loyal  to  the  spirit  of  truth  .and  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty  God  commits  the  holy  privilege  of 
preserving  and  honoring  the  seeds  of  the  Tree  of 
Life  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
This  privilege  belongs  to  the  pulpit  which  empha- 
sizes the  eternal  things  and  which  points  out  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  daily  happenings :  to  that  pul- 
pit which  is  neither  subsidized  nor  bullied!  It  is 
lost  to  that  pulpit  which  neglects  its  part  in  the 
social  endeavor  and  fattens  on  the  pottage  of  the 
world. 

Social  endeavor  and  the  pulpit?  Social  endeavor 
is  simply  human  endeavor  to  answer  the  beckoning 
of  God  ■.  simply  the  demand  of  the  people  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  toward  the  better  day.  The  pul- 
pit is  but  the  agency  for  helping  in  that  task  of 
everlasting  importance  which  Jesus  could  not  fin- 
ish. The  essentials  of  that  task  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Beatitudes,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Par- 
ables and  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

It  is  a  hard  task,  a  challenging,  glorious  task,  to 


try  to  establish  righteousness  and  to  make  the  world 
an  abiding  place  of  co-operative  good  will! 

MAXWELU  SAVAGE. 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  Chicago  Child  Welfare  Exhibit 

A  Chicago  woman  remarked  that  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Exhibit  was  the  greatest  thing  Chicago  had 
ever  achieved,  greater  even  than  the  World's  Fair, 
greater  in  the  effect  on  the  city  afterward,  probably, 
and  certainly  better  in  its  influence. 

If  people  had  really  understood  the  significance 
of  this  exhibit  more  visitors  would  have  flocked  to 
Chicago  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  the  voice  of  an  awakened  conscience,  with 
reproach  in  its  statement  of  facts  and  their  implica- 
tions. It  is  the  voice  of  a  throbbing  heart  with  its 
tenderness  and  aspiration  for  the  little  ones.  It  is 
the  voice  of  mind  beginning  to  understand  not  only 
that  there  is  a  problem,  but  with  some  idea  of  what 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  solve  it.  It  is  the  voice 
of  divine  compassion  with  its  realization  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  human  race. 

It  takes  a  long  time,  humanly  speaking,  for  an 
idea  to  become  common  property,  and  the  idea  of 
the  rights  of  the  child  has  been  growing  slowly 
but  surely  until  now  it  would  seem  that  we  are  at 
last  in  the  way  of  seeing  it  more  clearly,  consider- 
ing it  more  rationally,  recognizing  it  more  efficiently 
than  ever  before. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  three  years 
ago  someone  in  New  York  proposed  to  show  what 
was  being  done  by  the  Sunday-school,  when  a  man 
said,  "I  have  an  idea  larger  than  this  which  I  have 
been  brooding  over,  perhaps  now  it  may  be  carried 
out— that  is  to  show  all  the  things  which  are  be- 
ing done  for  children  in  the  city."  So,  like  the 
^now-ball,  the  idea  grew  and  in  time  became  the 
image  which  expressed  the  attempts  of  all  help- 
ful agencies  in  New  York  City  to  give  the  child 
his  right  and  his  opportunity.  After  all,  the  latter 
is  the  only  right  humanity  can  furnish.  Chicago 
conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the  New  York  Ex- 
hibit and  adding  to  it  a  showing  of  its  own  work. 
New  York  spent  three  years  and  something  like 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  having  the  co-opera- 
tion of  churches,  settlements,  public  schools,  so- 
cieties for  legislation  for  child-welfare,  and  when 
the  exhibit  opened,  crowds  of  people  came  to  see, 
to  be  moved,  to  be  inspired  and  instructed. 

In  a  few  weeks  Chicago  set  up  the  exhibit,  with 
a  still  larger  one  of  its  own,  and  that  exhibit  has 
just  closed  its  doors  after  having  had  a  million 
visitors,  it  is  estimated.  The  initiation  of  this  pro- 
ject was  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  $30,000  from 
Mrs.  Cyrus  McCormick,  with  the  admonition  to 
spare  no  necessary  expense,  as  more  thousands 
would  be  furnished  as  needed,  and  they  were. 

But  beyond  the  money  were  the  willing  hands 
and  hearts,  the  'indefatigable  spirit  of  welfare  work- 
ers of  Chicago.  For  years  there  has  been  organized 
work  for  children  in  this  great  city,  first  by  Hull 
House  and  its  sister  settlements,  later  by  the  city  itself 
through  the  establishments  of  courts,  playgrounds 
and  recreation  houses  in  the  parks,  city  board  of 
health,  parents'  associations  and  aid  to  the  public 
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schools,  and  the  great  public  itself.  Now  that  the 
exhibit  is  over  there  is  to  be  a  more  united  effort 
of  all  helpful  agencies  than  has  ever  been  made  be- 
fore; the  proceedings  of  the  conferences  held  dur- 
ing the  weeks  of  the  exhibit  are  to  be  published; 
pictures  have  been  taken  of  screens,  exhibits,  and 
children,  which  may  be  used  as  slides  for  stere- 
opticon  lectures,  moving  picture  shows,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  a  book,  which  visitors  over  and  over  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for,  because  there  were  so  many 
interesting  statements  and  statistics  which  we 
wished  to  carry  away  in  permanent  and  accurate 
form. 

Those  who  were  unable  to  attend  should  send 
for  the  Handbook  of  the  exhibit.  Miss  Jane  Ad- 
dams  at  Hull  House  would  be  submerged  with  re- 
quests (at  ten  cents  each  and  postage)  if  the  people 
understood  its  interest  and  value.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  every  Mothers'  Club  had  one,  for 
although  this  exhibit  deals  primarily  with  the 
problems  of  the  city  child,  and  some  of  the  exhibits 
emphasize  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  delinquent 
child,  fundamentally  the  problem  of  the  child  is 
the  same  everywhere,  and  then  there  is  the  fact 
of  the  solidarity  of  humanity  which  means  that 
one  cannot  be  injured  without  injuring  all. 

What  New  York  and  Chicago  do  needs  to  be 
duplicated  in  some  form  or  degree  everywhere,  for 
they  are  only  working  for  justice  and  loving-kind- 
ness toward  these  innocent  and  helpless  ones  who 
are  the  wards  of  the  world,  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
the  future  leaders  of  the  world. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  exhibit  may  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows, the  work  of  each  overlapping  or  rather  inter- 
penetrating so  that  together  they  are  unified  into 
one  great  whole, — society. 

The  churches  obviously  can  not  exhibit  their 
greatest  work,  but  their  exhibits  of  statistics,  sug- 
gestions, pictures,  show  that  the  church  is  doin^ 
religious  services.  Kindergartens,  day-nurseries, 
a  great  social  and  educational  work  quite  beyond 
clubs,  musical  bands,  summer  camps,  classes  in 
everything  people  can  study  or  work  at,  show  how 
the  church  is  feeling  its  social  responsibility.  They 
quite  lap  over  into  settlement  work.  Indeed,  some 
really  have  a  settlement,  for  instance,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  in  connection  with  All  Souls  Church,  with 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  as  its  leader,  is  the  larger 
sense  of  unity;  its  motto  is:  "Pluck  a  thistle  and 
plant  a  flower  wherever  a  flower  will  grow";  its 
policy  is  one  of  fraternal  relationship  without  re- 
gard to  religious  sect,  race,  or  color. 

The  homes  section  dealt  with  housing,  food, 
cooking,  clothing,  furnishing,  toys,  recreation,  oc- 
cupations. The  exhibit  began  with  a  booth  where 
the  babies  could  be  left  in  the  care  of  trained 
nurses,  and  ended  with  model  apartments,  where 
cooking  was  done  in  the  convenient  kitchen  and 
music  was  given  in  the  living  room.  The  cost  of 
food,  clothing  and  housing  was  given.  In  Laws 
and  Administration  and  Work  and  Wages  there 
was  plenty  to  make  men  feel  distressed  and 
ashamed  over  the  abuse  of  children,  and  to  rouse 
the  consciences  of  women  who  buy  willow-plumes, 
ready-made  clothing  (without  the  white  label),  and 
even  artificial  flowers.  The  play  grounds,  the 
museums  and  children's  libraries,  brought  comfort. 


sadly  needed.  The  Chicago  Health  Exhibit  was 
exceedingly  effective,  with  some  startling  features 
calculated  to  shock  some  people  into  thinking. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  was  the  splendid  "live 
exhibit"  of  the  public  schools.  Some  one  said  the 
school  needed  the  settlement  to  give  the  neighborly 
touch.  Probably  that  is  true.  However  it  has 
come  about,  the  fact  is  that  the  school  exhibit  was 
wonderfully  suggestive  of  the  joy  of  living  as  well 
as  the  joy  of  learning.  Thousands  of  happy  chil- 
dren showed  the  public  their  every-day  work  in 
the  arts  and  crafts,  domestic  science,  music,  and 
physical  culture.  And  thousands  flocked  to  see. 
The  people  who  do  not  visit  the  schools  visited 
the  exhibit  and  saw  their  children  at  work  or  at 
play  and  heard  their  beautiful  singing. 

There  are  a  few  impressions  of  the  public  school 
work  which  must  be  noted.  First  of  all,  the  fact 
that  children  in  such  numbers  are  reached,  that 
equal  opportunity  is  given  to  all,  and  that  the  work 
tends  more  and  more  to  the  development  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  children.  Then  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  fads  are  the  very  things  which  were 
shown,  cooking,  sewing,  basketry,  wood-working, 
book-binding,  special  woik  for  blind  children  in- 
cluding typewriting,  designing,  printing,  chair- 
caning,  and  that  these  delighted  the  spectators. 
Then  the  special  school  which  did  not  have  "live" 
exhibits  but  which  had  pictures,  statistics  and  in- 
teresting information  enough  to  let  everybody 
know  that  Chicago  takes  care  of  the  education  of 
the  defective,  delinquent,  crippled,  blind,  deaf,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  private  benefaction,  some  tubercular 
children — having  two  open  air  schools  and  some 
open  window  school  rooms,  and,  wonderful  in  its 
compassion  and  its  results,  the  only  school  in  the 
world  for  children  victims  of  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea, who  must  be  separated  from  other  children 
for  fear  of  contagion.  As  I  stood  before  the  rec- 
ord of  that  work  and  saw  the  lovely  picture  of  a 
child  restored  to  normal  condition,  health,  at  pres- 
ent, to  a  life  of  usefulness  and  joy,  from  a  terrible 
state  considered  hopeless,  I  thought  we  really  are 
feeling  the  love  and  compassion  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  for  what  love  it  must  take  to  patiently 
win  back  to  health  some  of  those  physically  re- 
pulsive little  creatures. 

In  conferences  on  play  and  labor  legislation,  and 
"what  next?"  the  idea  of  home  extension  was 
dominant.  What  was  meant  was  this :  The  school 
is  the  extension  of  the  home  and  the  spirit  of  love 
must  be  carried  into  it.  The  street  is  the  extension 
of  the  home  (in  cities  often  the  "parlor")  and  must 
be  safe  and  fit  for  the  child.  The  court  exists  for 
the  loving  protection  of  the  child.  Yes,  it  has  been 
a  wonderful  thing  to  see;  it  is  a  glimpse  into  the 
heart  of  the  people  and  the  heart  is  good  and 
tender.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning.  On  one  of 
the  first  pages  of  the  Hand-Book  is  written  Brown- 
ing's hopeful 

"The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  morn; 
Morning's  at  seven; 

"The  hillside's  dew-pearled; 
Tlie  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thoTn; 
God's  in  His  heaven — 
All's   right   with   the  world!" 
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And  on  the  back  cover  is  a  picture  of  Lorado  Taft'a 
group,  "The  UHnd,"'  with  the  lifted  chil  I,  and  the 
saying,  '".And  a  httle  child  shall  lead  them." 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  impressions  of  the  ex- 
hibit is  the  sane  attitude,  the  absence  of  sentimen- 
tality, and  the  presence  of  plenty  of  good  sentiment. 

At  the  closing  conference  the  speakers  felt,  what 
any  serious  observer  must  have  felt  (the  reproach 
of  it)  how  little  has  been  done  compared  with  the 
child's  needs.  Chicago  will  have  as  a  heritage  new 
unity  among  all  its  helpful  agencies,  probably  an  annual 
exhibit,  and  a  permanent  Child's  Bureau. 

The  artistic  aspect  of  the  exhibit,  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  things  done  by  settlements  and  schools 
deserves  special  mention,  but  must  be  left  :o  a 
future  report. 

— Cora  Stan-  ■:.  Browit,  in  "School  and  Home  Edu- 
cation." 


From  Our  Foreign  Correspondent 


During  my  stay  in  Calabria  the  fact  was  reported 
that  I  was  a  physician,  and  gradually  to  this  fact  was 
added  the  fiction  that  1  must  be  one  of  particular  abil- 
ity, with  the  result  that  instead  of  proving  myself  a 
pleasure  to  my  hosts  I  ran  the  risk  of  being  a  nuisance, 
for  the  huge  knocker  was  sounded  at  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night  by  the  sick  and  afflicted  who  came 
.  not  only  from  the  little  village,  but  from  the  surround- 
ing towns  to  beg  of  me  to  give  them  some  encourage- 
ment or  direction  for  their  cure.  Groups  of  people 
waited  for  me  when  1  ventured  to  walk  about  the 
country,  to  talk  to  me  of  their  physical  ailments. 

There  was  little  that  one  could  do.  One  could  not 
prescribe  a  nourishing  diet  where  there  was  nothing 
but  bread  and  herbs, — neither  could  one  suggest  clean- 
liness where  there  was  no  water  except  what  was  car- 
ried to  the  houses  with  great  labor, — nor  fresh  air  in 
the  homes  where  there  were  no  windows.  Finally  1  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  behind  the  law  which  forbade  a 
foreign  physician  practicing  without  a  license,  but  in 
some  way  I  seemed  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, doubtless  because  1  was  a  strange  species  to  them. 
But,  whatever  the  reason,  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  next  day  was  the  time  set  for  my  departure  1  heard 
a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  and  about  the  court-yard, 
and  when  the  hour  arrived  for  my  leaving  it  required 
the  four  municipal  guards  to  clear  a  way  for  me !  An 
arch  was  formed  at  the  gateway  leading  from  the  old 
palace  made  of  the  fabrics  of  all  colors  which  1  had 
admired  in  the  looms,  and  under  which  I  must  pass. 
As  soon  as  I  reached  the  doorway  a  salute  from  guns 
was  sounded  and  cries  of  "Boviva  la  Signora  Ameri- 
cana" came  from  all  sides.  Men  carried  baskets  of 
roses  and  threw  them  on  the  ground  before  me  and  I 
was  obliged  to  walk  upon  the  lovely  things,  and  from 
all  sides  heaps  of  flowers  were  offered  me  until  1 
could  carry  no  more.  When  I  finally  reached  the  car- 
riage in  the  market  place  1  was  literally  covered  with 
a  shower  of  rose  leaves,  and  for  several  miles  down 
the  mountain,  groups  of  men,  women  and  children 
waited  to  bid  me  God-speed. 

Curiously  enough  this  demonstration  gave  me  little 
personal  satisfaction  and  I  could  hardly  keep  back  the 
tears  when  I  thought  of  the  barrenness  of  the  lives 
which  made  the  coming  of  an  unpretentious  American 
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woman  seem  of  sufficient  importance  to  provoke  so 
much  enthusiasm.  1  felt  a  little  more  reconciled  to  it, 
however,  when  1  found  that  it  was  not  all  intended 
for  my  unworthy  person,  but  that  this  was  an  occasion 
when  the  people  could  show  the  strength  of  my  hosts 
in  the  anti-clerical  movement. 

It  seemed  a  little  strange  to  be,  even  for  one  day,  in 
the  majority,  for  in  matters  of  belief  1  have  always 
found  myself  with  the  minority.  Doubtless  had  I  re- 
mained long  enough  1  should  have  found  my  natural 
place. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  returned  to  a  more 
complex  but  much  less  interesting  life  among  people 
of  refinement,  where  one  must  be  careful  to  observe  an 
order  of  precedence  and  give  the  proper  titles  without 
abbreviation,  but  one  feels  a  resentment  against  living 
and  moving  in  such  confined  space  and  longs  for  the 
freedom  and  poetry  and  even  the  struggles  of  these 
generous,  impulsive  and  almost  primitive  people. 

Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when  the  waterfalls  in 
that  part  of  the  country  will  be  utilized  to  generate 
electricity  and  there  may  be  more  of  physical  comfort 
in  many  ways,  but  with  this  will  come  a  loss  of  the 
poetry  of  life  which  now  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy 
the  simple  blessings  that  come  to  them  occasionally. 

I  left  these  people  with  sincere  regret,  but  they  have 
given  me  more  than  I  could  give  them  in  a  stay  of 
many  months.  More  than  ever  do  I  feel  the  relativity 
of  values.  The  happiest  people  there  are  those  who 
have  some  comforts,  but  whose  care  of  worldly  goods 
is  not  a  burden  to  them  and  who  have  much  time  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature.  Curiously  enough  I  have 
found  even  among  the  most  humble  an  appreciation 
of  the  landscape  which  those  of  us  who  live  within  the 
limits  of  great  cities  believe  only  comes  to  the  cultured 
or  to  the  poets.  Often  I  have  heard  a  farm  worker 
say,  "Did  you  see  the  color  of  the  sea  today?"  or,  'T 
hope  you  didn't  miss  the  sunset  last  night,"  as  if  such 
beauty  was  so  rare  that  we  might  never  see  it  again. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  huddled  in  our  cities  or 
are  working  on  our  railroads.  We  open  our  doors  to 
them  and  pay  them  wages.  They  leave  us  a  just 
equivalent  in  labor  for  any  money  which  they  may 
carry  away,  but  more  and  more  1  feel  we  are  most 
neglectful  of  the  best  that  is  in  them.  They  come  as 
children  with  all  of  the  faults  and  virtues  of  children, 
and  as  children  they  should  be  dealt  with.  Not  long 
since  I  saw  hundreds  of  them, — strong,  well-built 
young  men,  embarking  for  our  shores  with  hope  in 
their  faces,  leaving  behind  them  parents  and  wives, 
and  I  wondered  if  we  could  make  good  the  promises 
of  protection  to  the  oppressed,  especially  when  we  al- 
low them  to  segregate  themselves  in  our  cities  where 
they  are  apt  to  know  no  protection  or  interest  except 
such  as  is  offered  by  some  corrupt  politician  who  sees 
something  to  his  own  advantage  in  his  pliilanthopy. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  criticize  our  meth- 
ods of  education,  but  the  fact  is  frequently  impressed 
upon  me  that  we  are  no  longer  an  absolutely  English- 
speaking  people.  Otir  relation  to  foreigners  is  al- 
most as  cloSe  now  as  their  relations  are  to  one  another 
in  Europe,  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  a  little  more 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  learning  of  at 
least  two  living  languages  beside  our  own,  in  our  edu- 
cational institutions.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  of  ac- 
complishment as  is  proven  over  and  over  by  those  who 
attend  the  various  international  schools.    One  might 
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better  leave  out  some  things  of  questionable  value  in 
our  schools  and  obtain  the  same  amount  of,  mental 
discipline  in  learning  a  means  of  communication  with 
our  fellovvmen,  which  would  widen  our  mental  hori- 
zon and  thereby  enrich  our  own  lives. 

Rome,  Italy,  May  15,  1911.        JESSIE  E.  shears. 

Dedication  of  a  Parish  House  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin 


Be  Good,  Sweet  Maid 


On  Sunday,  June  ii,  occurred  the  dedication  of 
the  parish  house  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Mad- 
ison, Wis.  This  service  marked  the  fulfillment  of 
a  dream  long  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  pastor  and 
people,  a  fulfillment  made  possible  by  the  gener- 
osity of  Dr.  C.  H.  Vilas,  a  former  resident  of  Madi- 
son. The  new  building  will  house  the  social,  edu- 
cational and  civic  activities  of  the  church  and  will 
doubtless  bring  a  considerable  increase  of  effort 
along  all  these  lines.  The  building  blends  perfectly 
with  the  old  structure  in  outward  appearance,  is 
finished  throughout  in  quartered  oak,  and  provides 
adequate  space  for  the  Woman's  Society,  the  Sun- 
day-school and  various  clubs.  It  gives  class  rooms 
and  auditoriums  of  varying  size,  well  appointed 
dming-room  and  kitchen,  and  splendid  space  for  a 
gymnasium. 

The  exercises  in  connection  with  the  dedication 
included  the  morning  service  in  the  church,  with 
special  music,  a  dedicatory  service  in  the  parish 
house  itself  at  half  past  seven,  and  another  service 
in  the  church  at  half  past  eight,  the  capacity  of  the 
building  being  tested  at  all  three  services.  At  the 
morning  service  Rev.  Fred  V.  Hawley,  of  Unity 
Church,  Chicago,  gave  the  message,  which  was  a 
call  to  use  strength  in  the  service  of  weakness,  an 
ideal  contradicted  by  much  of  human  history,  yet, 
as  the  speaker  clearly  showed,  not  impossible  of 
growing  attainment. 

The  dedicatory  service  proper  consisted  of  re- 
sponsive readings  and  prayer  by  the  minister  and 
-people;  a  short  address  by  the  donor.  Dr.  Vilas, 
acceptance  of  the  gift  by  Mr.  George  Kroncke  for 
the  church,  words  of  fellowship  and  congratulation 
from  local  ministers  representing  the  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians  and  Congregationalists ;  a  word  of 
thanksgiving  by  the  minister,  and  the  reading  of 
messages  of  congratulation  and  good  will  from 
neighbors  and  distant  friends  unable  to  be  present. 

Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  was  the  chosen  speaker 
for  the  evening,  but  railroad  schedules  forbade  his 
presence  and  Rev.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  secretary  of  the 
Western  Unita  rian  Conference,  gave  an  address  upon 
"The  Church  and  Social  Sefvice."  He  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  church  for  its  ministry  of  relief  in  the  past  and 
for  its  part  in  creating  individual  leaders  of  movements 
outside  the  church,  but  declared  that  the  present  time 
calls  for  new  efforts  and  new  methods, — efforts  to 
prevent  poverty,  disease,  crime,  war,  efforts  to 
establish  equal  rights  and  equal  justice,  methods 
by  which  the  influence  of  the  church  as'  an  organ- 
ized body  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lerns  and  needs  of  our  time,  becoming  the  pre- 
eminent organization  for  the  widening  and  deepen- 
ing of  a  sympathetic  understanding,  which  shall 
overleap  all  barriers  of  class  or  social  station.  The 
address  was  thus  an  application  to  concrete  con- 
dition' Df  the  morning's  message. 


"Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 

Do  noble  deeds,  not  dream  them  all  day  long; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  the  vast  forever 

One  grand,  sweet  song." 

Writers  in  the  Independent  have  been  discussing 
the  subjects,  "Be  Clever,  Sweet  Maid,"  and  "Be 
Sweet,  Clever  Maid."  Those  admonitions  are  all 
very  well  in  their  way,  but  I  still  think  that  Kings- 
ley's  word  is  the  more  vital.  The  important  thing 
here  in  life  today,  as  always,  is  that  one  be  good. 
Epictetus  tells  us  that  we  are  concerned  alone  with 
what  is  within  our  own  power.  It  is  not  entirely 
for  us  to  say  whether  we  will  be  clever  or  not. 
Some  of  us  were  not  born  that  way ;  and  while  we 
have  done  what  we  could  to  cultivate  the  faculties 
that  were  given  us,  we  are  yet  far  from  being 
clever.  And  as  to  being  sweet,  sometimes  I  think 
that  the  genuine  sweetness  of  a  woman  is  just  one 
phase  of  her  goodness.  If  I  understand  Mrs.  Harris 
aright,  it  is  not  mere  physical  charm  of  which  she 
speaks ;  the  sweetness  she  enjoins  is  the  sweetness 
of  the  maid  who  is  gentle  and  considerate  and  un- 
selfish and  helpful, — and  that  is  just  being  good,  is 
it  not?  Somehow  I  think  that  being  sweet  is  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  genuine  effort  to  be  good. 
It  should  be  no  more  sought  for  itself  than  being 
happy.  If  a  girl  tries  to  be  good,  to  discover  and 
do  the  right,  to  be  gentle  and  kindly  and  consid- 
erate, to  be  just  and  generous,  to  be  brave  and 
cheerful,  to  "do  noble  deeds,"  why  then,  I  think, 
she  will  be  sweet,  even  though  quite  homely  of 
face  or  angular  of  figure, — yes,  even  though  fat. 

What  is  the  reason  for  any  effort?  Why  should 
we  try  to  be  clever,  or  to  be  sweet,  or  to  be  good? 
Is  it  for  any  other  reason  than  this, — that  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  there  is  a  sense  of  duty,  obligation, 
a  felling  that  we  must  try?  Conscience,  then,  is  the 
real  reason  for  every  effort.  The  demands  of  conven- 
ience, convention,  expediency,  even  so-called  necessity 
are  shifting  and  superficial, — negligible,  all,  if  we  like. 
Conscience  persists.  And  the  one  demand  of  con- 
science is  righteousness,  goodness.  "Seek  ye  first 
righteousness."  Isn't  that  the  command  of  con- 
science yesterday,  today,  and  forever?  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Christian,  Pagan,  and  naked,  black  savage, 
— all  have  heard  it.  Our  interpretations  vary. 
Your  goodness  is  not  mine,  or  mine  yours ;  but  our 
one  chance  for  serenity  of  life, — yours  and  mine 
and  every  woman's,  and  man's, — lies  in  a  conscious 
determination  that  we  will  try  to  obey  conscience, 
try  to  seek  righteousness,  try  to  be  good. 

"Do  noble  deeds."  They  will  make  us  sweet. 
And  cleverness?    Why,  "Let  who  will  be  clever." 

Pueblo,  Colo.  EDWIN  G.  BROWN. 


Patriotism  promises  men  nothing  but  a  terrible  fu- 
ture, but  the  brotherhood  of  nations  represents  an  ideal 
which  is  becoming  ever  more  intelligible  and  more 
desirable  to  humanity.  Hence  the  progress  of  man- 
kind from  the  old  outworn  opinion  to  the  new  must  in- 
evitably take  place.  This  progression  is  as  inevitable 
as  the  falling  in  the  spring  of  the  last  dry  leaves  and 
tlie  api^earance  of  the  new  from  swollen  buds. 

— Tolstoy. 
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Dreadnaught 


Xever  was  the  church  in  better  business  than  in 
helping  to  secure  reciprocity  and  arbitration.  These 
two  words  are  good  in  every  phase  of  their  mean- 
ing, to  honest  people.  More  than  that  they  are 
eminently  Christian.  The  object  of  Christianity  is 
not  to  preach  a  set  of  doctrines  summed  up  in 
eschatology,  but  to  preach  peace  on  the  earth — "On 
earth  peace  and  good-will  to  all  the  world."  This 
is  the  very  initial  utterance  of  the  gospel  we  pro- 
fess. So  it  comes  about  that  we  are  out  of  our 
sphere  at  all  when  we  take  up  this  grand  proposi- 
tion that  the  nations  shall  swear  to  each  other 
eternal  good- will. 

English-speaking  nations  can  adopt  arbitration 
as  fundamental  law  and,  in  order  that  that  may  be 
done,  every  American  and  every  Englishman  can 
afford  to  have  a  few  dollars  of  his  income  cut  of¥. 
The  tarifif  is  a  civic  question,  and  when  it  gets  out 
of  legislative  halls  and  into  the  hands  of  a  civic 
commission  we  shall  have  our  say  about  it,  but 
what  we,  want  now  is  arbitration  of  every  possible 
dispute,  and  we  want  war  with  its  barbarism  abso- 
lutely removed  from  the  list  of  possibilities. 

Understand  that  we  are  taking  this  ground  strict- 
ly as  Christians.  What  we  want  is  a  civilization 
that  is  civilized,  but  we  equally  want  a  Christianity 
that  is  Christlike.  We  believe  that  the  Quakers 
were  right,  that  no  Christian  can  engage  in  de- 
liberately shooting  his  fellow  man.  If  we  look  over 
the  list  of  causes  for  war  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  not  one  of  them 
could  have  had  the  endorsement  of  our  Master. 

Jesus  was  the  forerunner  of  universal  peace.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  we  must  look  at  him.  This  was 
his  distinctive  and  peculiar  position,  that  of  the 
preacher  of  peace  based  on  universal  good-will. 
War  was  normal  to  primitive  races.  The  stronger 
ruled  as  a  matter  of  course.  Force  was  God.  Jesus 
taught  the  new  doctrine  that  God  was  love ;  that 
peace  was  right;  and  that  we  should  suffer  rather 
than  retaliate.  We  have  not  understood  the  gospel. 
We  have  hardly  believed  its  essential  principle  to 
be  workable.  We  are  gradually  coming  to  a  new 
light  on  the  subject. 

It  is  a  great  thing  and  a  good  beginning  when  all 
English-speaking  people  can  unite  in  expressing  a 
single  wish  and  all  the  churches  turn  into  tab- 
ernacles for  the  proclamation  of  universal  peace 
and  good-will  among  men.  If  we  begin  with  pray- 
ing and  preaching,  not  at  each  other  but  with  each 
other,  we  shall  be  pretty  likely  to  reach  co-opera- 
tion in  business  affairs  as  well.  Better  yet  will  it  be 
when  we  give  up  our  thoughts  and  preparations  for 
war  altogether,  in  God's  love.  The  one  thing  need- 
ed now  is  faith  in  peace,  a  Christian  belief  that 
peace  is  workable.  We  have  our  pessimists,  who 
are  continually  croaking  war,  but  there  is  a  worse 
trouble  in  the  fact  that  as  yet  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple do  not  believe  that  we  can  live  together  without 
fighting. 

The  present  condition  of  the  United  States  is  a 
magnificent  testimony  that  several  nations  may 
exist  side  by  side  with  rival  interests  and  yet  prac- 
tice the  law  of  good-will  and  friendly  co-operation. 
We  have  had  but  one  war  between  the  states,  and 


that  was  between  sections.  We  have  demonstrated 
that  from  ocean  to  ocean  we  can  work  as  a  single 
people,  although  we  are  hfty  peoples. 

Ten  years  of  warless  internationalism  will  bowl 
this  world  along  Godward  faster  and  farther  than 
five  hundred  years  of  Dreadnaughts  and  dread  of 
each  other.  Our  first  great  peace  vessel  should  be 
christened  the  "Dreadnaught."  Dread  nothing, 
fear  nothing,  but  hope  all  things.  When  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  really  gets  into  full  possession  of 
the  civic  aflfairs  of  civilization,  we  shall  wonder 
that  deep  in  the  era  of  enlightened  science  we  tol- 
erated the  most  barbarous  elements  of  brute  force. 

E.  p.  POWELL. 


THE  STUDY  TABLE 


Summer  Books 


From  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  I  get  "The  Long 
Roll,"'  by  Mary  Johnson.  This  is  a  remarkable 
book  in  its  ability  to  interest  us  once  more  in  mat- 
ters of  the  Civil  War.  I  took  it  up  with  a  distaste 
for  recalling  the  infernal  events  of  that  magnificent 
period.  I  am  glad  that  I  overcame  my  prejudice, 
for  the  book  is  a  brilliant  sample  of  literary  art  and 
word-painting.  The  author's  descriptive  power  has 
not  recently  been  surpassed  by  any  other  x^merican. 
It  is  written  from  the  Confederate  standpoint,  but 
that  we  do  not  care  for  any  longer.  I  remember  being 
at  William  and  Mary  College  a  few  years  ago  when  on 
the  Commencement  stage  one  of  the  old  Confederate 
generals,  accepting  a  portrait  of  General  Macgruder 
for  the  library  gallery,  said :  "The  war  settled  one 
thing,  that  hereafter  the  Fourth  of  July  stands  for  a 
principle  of  growing  unity  for  world  freedom.  It 
will  be  hereafter  a  symbol  of  unity  rather  than  of 
division.  We  may  be  glad  that  the  war  was  un- 
dertaken and  the  great  principle  of  the  right  to  stand 
alone  in  the  world  and  shake  fists  at  everybody 
else  was  fought  out." 

From  the  same  house  I  am  in  receipt  of  another 
unusually  fine  novel  entitled,  "Queed,"  by  Henry 
S.  Harrison.  The  book  is  thoroughly  original  in 
its  material  and  method.  I  always  like  to  have  a 
novel  bring  me  into  a  mood  of  feeling  acquainted 
with  its  hero  and  made  the  better  for  the  acquaint- 
ance. I  think  you  will  feel  the  better  for  having 
read  "Queed."  E.  p.  powell. 


FLOWERS 


Each  leaflet  is  a  tiny  scroll 

Inscribed  with  holy  truth. 
A  lesson  that  around  the  heart 
Should  keep  the  dew  of  youth 
Bright  missals  from  angelic  throngs 

In   every   by-way  left, 
How  were  the  earth  of  glory  shorn 

Were  it  of  flowers  bereft? 

Tliey  tremble  on  the  Alpine  heights, 

The  fissured  rock  they  press. 
The  desert   wild,   with   heat   and  sand, 

Shares  too  their  blessedness, 
And  wheresoe'er  the  weary  heart 

Turns  in  its  dim  despair, 
The  meek-eyed  blossom  upward  looks. 

Inviting  it  to  prayer! 

— Elizabeth  Oak  Smith. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion." 


A  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


Unitt  has  asked  me  to  say  a  word  in 
reference  to  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial school  now  being  founded  in  De 
Funiak,  Florida,  with  which  the  name 
of  Doctor  Thomas  is  associated,  and 
I  gladly  respond,  not  only  because  of 
my  deep  interest  in  the  institution  but 
because  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  united  and  splendid 
work  of  many  citizens  of  the  town. 

For  years  Doctor  Thomas  had  been 
vitally  interested  in  the  broader  and 
more  practical  training  in  the  public 
schools.  Every  manual  labor  depart- 
ment was  a  step  forward  and  he  hailed 
it  as  a  signal  for  a  more  universal  de- 
mocracy. Then  when  our  home  be- 
came wedded  to  the  South-land  sum- 
mers as  well  as  winters,  we  knew  how 
acute  were  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
under  what  fearful  odds  was  the  strg- 
gle  of  mind  over  material.  Then  what 
path  to  independence  could  there  be 
for  the  multitude  except  in  the  line 
of  training  for  the  hand  as  well  as  the 
head?  What  hope  for  the  great  agricul- 
tural interest  except  in  intelligent, 
scientific  cultivation  of  the  soil?  So  we 
talked  much  upon  these  things  together 
and  with  others.  He  wrote  and  I 
vsTote.  My  work  was  more  local,  with 
Sunday  departments  in  two  daily  pa- 
pers and  two  weeklies  whose  columns  I 
used  at  will  for  the  gospel  of  work. 
Our  study  table  was  loaded  with  publi- 
cations of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  were  in  close  touch 
with  the  Rockefeller  Demonstration 
Work  of  the  South.  Farmers  met  at 
our  home  with  the  Institute  workers  of 
the  State  Experiment  Station.  We 
took  stock  in  the  local  fairs  and  helped 
in  the  prizes  for  the  corn  contests. 

At  last  we  bought  a  farm  and  the 
last  ride  the  Doctor  took  was  over  to 
a  beautiful  field  of  cow  peas  that  cut 
two  tons  an  acre  after  a  cutting  of  win- 
ter oats.  "Some  day,"  he  said, 
"this  will  be  like  a  garden,"  and  he 
pointed  over  to  the  lowlands,  the  rich- 
est thereabouts  but  now  in  need  of 
drainage. 

All  this  was  most  interesting  to  him 
because  it  was  dealing  with  the  forces 
of  nature  and  enlarging  the  creative 


life  of  the  masses.  Then  the  Gentle 
Light  passed  on,  not  out,  and  from  that 
time  I  had  but  one  thought  of  the 
farm, — that  some  day  it  should  do 
the  work  he  would  love  to  have  it  do. 

Last  year  an  effort  was  made  toward 
this  end  but  the  time  was  not  ripe. 
Imagine  my  gratification  then  this  year, 
when,  on  arriving  from  Cuba,  I  found 
that  several  thousand  dollars  had  been 
subscribed  by  the  citizens  toward  an 
endowment  fund  for  an  industrial 
school.  This  was  my  hour.  Meetings 
were  held;  many  became  interested;  a 
board  of  trustees  was  organized,  and 
I  gave  the  farm  of  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty acres  with  its  equipments  of  dairy, 
stock  and  implements,  several  barns 
and  three  cottages,  and  when  $25,000  is 
raised  for  the  endowment  I  will  double 
the  gift  just  made. 

Pupils  are  to  work  one  hour  a  day 
and  pay  $100  a  year  for  tuition  and 
board,  if  they  can;  if  not,  and  if  they 
are  worthy,  some  one  will  help  them  pay 
part  or  the  institution  will  trust  them 
to  go  out  and  earn  it. 

The  man  elected  at  the  head  as  sup- 
erintendent, the  leading  spirit,  seems 
born  for  the  work.  He  is  about  forty, 
tremendously  energetic,  cofiisecrated, 
and  with  large  experience  in  kindred 
w'ork.  He  comes  from  he  class  the 
school  is  designed  to  reach  and  worked 
his  way  through  college.  This  gives 
him  a  welcome  to  every  cabin.  He  is 
a  gentleman,  not  because  of  training 
but  because  his  heart  is  in  the  right 
place.  A  splendid  builder  and  one  who 
"can  get  money  from  any  living  man," 
said  one  at  a  meeting.  "Or  dead  one 
either,  unless  he  is  buried  deep,"  re- 
plied one  who  had  been  held  up  for  a 
$.5,000  on  the  endowment.  Letters 
came  full  of  inspiration;  other  gifts 
were  recorded,  small,  but  large  for  the 
means  of  the  givers.  One  citizen  gives 
$500  toward  current  expenses. 

This  will  all  seem  tiny  to  the  reader 
who  may  be  building  scrapers  of  the 
sky  or  dreaming  in  many  figures,  but  I 
ovvn  up  it  seems  mighty  big  to  me,  for 
it  is  big  in  possibilities;  it  is  reaching 
out  for  the  realities,  it  is  angling  for 
boys  and  girls  and  helping  them  to 
seif-help, — the  only  abiding  help;  it  is 
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looking  to  character,  individual  and 
state,  now  and  tomorrow. 

To  be  sure  the  beginning  will  be 
small.  The  superintendent  is  now  in 
the  field  for  a  utility  building  contain- 
ing girls'  dormitory,  chapel,  reception 
and  recitation  rooms,  dining-room, 
kitchen  and  laundry.  The  boys  for  a 
time  will  occupy  the  cottages.  There 
will  be  chickens  and  hogs  and  a  dairy 
with  daily  milk  delivery  in  the  town, 
there  will  be  sweet  potatoes  and  Irish, 
peanuts  and  chufas,  velvet  beans,  cow 
peas,  corn,  sugar  cane  and  vegetables 
of  all  sorts.  The  over-flow  will  go  to 
the  local  market.  There  is  no  end  to 
what  may  be  done  and  alas,  no  end 
to  the  means  needed,  but  I  take  this 
position.  The  first  year  for  obvious  rea- 
sons it  must  be  a  matter  largely  of 
local  initiative  and  enterprise. 

"Make    good,    however  •  small  the 
scale,   make  good." 

Next  year,  after  a  record  is  made, 
very  likely  I  may  write  to  Doctor 
Thomas's  friends  and  say,  "How  would 
you  like  to  help  some  boy  or  girl  to 
help  himself,  some  one  who  has  never 
lived*  in  a  house  with  windows,  never 
had  two  months  of  schooling  in  a  year, 
never  heard  a  lecture  or  a  concert,  nev- 
er saw  a  library  or  a  painting,  and 
never  crossed  the  shadow  of  meagerest 
opportunities,  and  yet  he  looks  up  into 
the  stars  and  wonders  what  it  all  means. 
How  would  you  like  to  help  put  oppor- 
tunity in  his  way? 

Now  the  editor  did  not  tell  me  to 
write  this  and  I  never  dreamed  of  do- 
ing it,  but  this  is  the  situation.  In 
the  name  of  one  who  poured  out  his 
life  on  this  great  city,  on  this  greater 
Northwest,  we  are  trying  to  build  in 
the  South,  as  he  did,  to  make  life  larger 
and  better  and  more  abundant. 

Chicago  Lawn,  111. 

Vandella  Varnum  Thomas. 


BOOKS 

A  Chorus  of  Faith,  as  heard  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Religions.  A  book  of  selec- 
tions giving  points  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous religions.  Edited  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones.    Cloth   $1.25 

Jess:    Bits  of  Wayside  Gospel. 

Cloth    $1-50 

A  Search  for  an  Infidel:  Bits  of 
Wayside  Gospel — (Second  Series) 

Cloth    $1.50 

The  two  volumes    2.50 

The  spirit  of  the  writer  is  the 
sort  of  influence  which  ought  to 
shape  American  life,  and  which 
must  eventually  overcome  the 
cheap  snobbishness  of  one  class 
of  society  and  the  bitterness  and 
animalism  ol  another  class. 
Washington  {U.  C.)  Times. 

Love  and  Loyalty.  Sermons  preached 
to  the  Confirmation  Classes  of 
Abraham  Lincoln   Centre.  Cloth. 

Net    1.50 

Whether  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard oi  thought  or  style,  it  is  a 
classic  of  its  kind. — Westminster 
Review. 

The  Selfishness  of  Grief  10 

Death  as  a  Friend  10 
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Tower  Hill  Summer  School 

JULY  16— AUGUST  13,  1911 
THE   HISTORY  AND   PRACTICE   OF  RELIGIONS 

A  Seven  Years'  Course  for  the  Religious  Study  Classes  and 
Sunday  School  of  All  Souls  Church,  Chicago,  and 
Tower  Hill  Summer  School 
FIRST  YEAR 
Beginnings:  MYTH  versus  SCIENCE 

FOURTH  TIME  AROUND 


1.  Introductory. 

2.  How  the  World  Was  Made. 

3.  The  Deluge. 

4.  How  Man  Began. 

5.  The  Antiquity  of  Man. 

6.  Man's  First  Home. 

7.  How  Language  Began. 

8.  How  Tools  Began. 

9.  How  the  Arts  Began. 

10.  11.  The  Evolution  of  Dress. 

12.  Our  Poor  Relations. 

13.  The  Thought  of  Sin. 

14.  The  Thought  of  Death. 

15.  The  Thought  of  the  Soul. 

16.  The  Thought  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 

17.  The  Thought  of  God. 


18.  The  Thought  of  Sacrifice. 

19.  How  Priests  Began:    The  Ritual. 

20.  Tlie  Temple:  Altars. 

21.  The  Growth  of  Community:    How  Communities  Began. 

22.  How  Laws  Began:   An  Ancient  Code. 

23.  The  Ten  Commandments,  1st,  2nd,  3rd. 

24.  The  Ten  Commandments,  6th. 

25.  The  Ten  Commandments,  5th  and  7th. 

26.  The  Ten  Commandments,  4th:  The  Institution  of 
Sabbath. 

27.  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Easter. 

28.  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Christmas. 

29.  The  New  Commandment  of  Jesus. 

30.  A  Civic  Code:    Sources  of  Wealth. 

31.  A  Civic  Code:   Poverty,  Living  Wage. 

32.  A  Civic  Code:  Rights  vs.  Duties. 
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GOLLD,  Beginnings;  Grosse,  Beginnings  of  art;  Hobhouse, 
Morals  in  evolution;  Keane,  Ethnology;  Keane,  Man,  past 
and  present;  Keller,  Homeric  society;  King,  Development  of 
religion;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilization  and  primitive 
eondition  of  man;  Lyell,  Antiquity  of  man;  Mason,  Origin 


of  invention;  Mason,  Woman's  place  in  primitive  culture; 
Powell,  Our  heredity  from  God;  Shalee,  Domestication  of 
animals;  Smith,  Religion  in  the  making;  Smith,  W.  Robert- 
son, Religion  of  the  Semites;  Stare,  Some  first  steps  in 
liuman  progress;  Sumnee,  Folk  Ways;  Tylor,  Early  his- 
tory of  mankind;  Tylor,  Primitive  culture,  ed.  of  1903-4; 
Wallis,  Examination  of  society  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution;  Webb,  Heritage  of  dress;  Westermarck,  Origin 
and  development  of  the  moral,  idea;  White,  History  of  the 
warfare  of  science  with  theology;  Whitney,  Life  and  growth 
of  language. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS, 

Jenkin  Lloy^  Jones,  Tower  Hill,  Wisconsin 
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Even  the  Railroads 
Want  a  Safe  and 
Sane  "Fourth" 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  referred  to  this  office  an  es- 
pecially attractive  advertising  flyer  an- 
nouncing low  rates  to  all  points  on  that 
line  account  of  Fourth  of  July.  They 
head  their  announcement  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

In  this  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eleven,  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Company 
resolves:  That  its  patrons  and 
friends  be  urged  to  spend  a  safe  and 
sane  holiday  on  the  FOURTH  OF 
JULY.  No  better  plan  than  a  de- 
lightful trip  on  "THE  ONLY  WAY." 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  pres- 
ent active  agitation  for  a  sensible  ob- 
servance of  Independence  Day  is  being 
recognized  by  our  great  systems  of 
commerce. 
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TO  PALEOLITHIC  MAN 


(RESTORED   I^^    A  MUSEUM) 

My  Father!    Lo,  thy  hundred  thousand  years 

Are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past. 
Today  thy  very  voice  is  in  mine  ears; 

On  mine  own  mirror  is  thy  likeness  cast. 

Thy  sap  it  is  in  these  my  veins  runs  green; 

Thine  are  these  knitted  thews  of  bone  and  skin; 
This  cushioned  width  lay  once  thy  ribs  between, 

As  my  heart  did  with  thine  its  work  begin. 

Be  it  however  contoured,  this  frail  cup 

That  holds  the  stuff  and  substance  of  my  brain 

From  thy  prognathic  skull  was  molded  up: 
Do  I  not  share  with  thee  the  mark  of  Cain? 

And  shall  I  shudder  at  the  thickened  neck, 
Full  from  thy  shoulders  to  thy  sloping  head? 

It  bore  the  brunt  of  many  a  rout  and  wreck 
That  spared  the  slender  loins  whence  I  was  bred. 

And  do  I  blush,  my  Father,  seeing  how 

Thy  furry  jowl  is  kindred  to  my  cheek? 
It  shuts  upon  a  tongue,  I  mind  me  now, 

Which  stuttering  spent  itself  that  I  might  speak. 

I  and  my  brothers  roam  this  rich  To-day 

Unhindered,  unafraid,  because  thy  feet 
Stone-bruised  and  heavy  with  primordial  clay, 

God's  winepress  trod  to  make  our  vintage  sweet. 

— Fanny  Hodges  'Newman. 


After  the  first  of  July  and  until  further  notice  the 
editorial  office  of  Unity  will  be  at  Tower  Hill,  Wis. 
All  communications  to  the  Editor  through  the  mail 
should  be  addressed  as  above.  The  business  office 
will  remain  as  usual  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre. 
Subscriptions  and  other  purely  business  communica- 
tions should  be  sent  there.  Our  readers  are  accus- 
tomed to  this  arrangement  and  we  ask  their  forbear- 
ance for  any  shortcomings  incident  to  this  long-armed 
editing.  The  Tower  Hill  community  is  already  gath- 
ering. The  season  will  be  opened  July  1.  "Old  He- 
lena Cottage"  is  already  occupied  by  Rev.  O.  C.  Helm- 
ing, of  the  University  Congregational  Church  of  Chi- 
cago, and  his  family.  The  "Lanier  Cottage"  has  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Professor  J.  A.  Johnson  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  and  is  to  be  occupied  by  his 
family  during  the  entire  season.  David  Lofts,  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  has 
rented  the  new  "Hotel  Extreme,"  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  take  possession  July  1.  "W^ldesruh"  is  to 
be  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Lewis  and  family 
of  Chicago.  The  "Ambrose  L.  Thomas  Cottage"  will 
be  occupied  by  Mrs.  Cora  Stanton  Brown,  of  Indian- 


apolis, and  her  daughter,  the  gifted  violinist,  and 
other  members  of  the  family.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Kelly,  Miss 
Evelyn  H.  Walker,  Miss  Bertha  M.  Howe  and  other 
members  of  the  Old  Guard  are  planning  to  take 
prompt  possession.  Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns  was  in 
consultation  at  the  Lincoln  Centre  last  week,  planning 
for  the  Sixth  Annual  Woman's  Congress  to  be  held 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  Summer  School,  August 
11 — 13,  and  it  is  to  be  the  bes±  yet.  The  Senior  Editor 
writes  this  note  from  "Westhope  Cottage,"  where  he 
arrived  last  night,  June  23,  after  a  strenuous  itinerary 
involving  twelve  commencement  and  other  addresses 
all  in  the  month  of  June,  scattered  through  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
Here  he  had  hoped  to  cease  from  toiling,  but  an  emer- 
gency calls  him  back  to  Chicago  to  give  a  course  of 
five  lectures  and  readings  from  Browning  before  the 
Chicago  University,  June  27 — 30,  after  which  the  only 
cares  of  the  summer  will  be  the  love-tasks  of  Unity, 
.the  Tower  Hill  Summer  School,  July  16 — August 
13,  and  the  care  of  seven  promising  Jersey  calves. 


The  beatitude,  "Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled."  is 
as  applicable  to  the  life  of  the  community  as  it  is  to 
the  individual.  It  is  just  as  good  a  text  for  the  city  of 
Chicago  as  it  is  for  any  citizen  in  Chicago.  It  is  just 
as  fundamental  in  the  politics  of  the  state  of  Illinois  as 
it  is  in  the  life  of  any  individual,  and  it  is  just  as  im- 
perative in  the  Senate  halls  in  Washington  on  3*londay 
as  it  is  in  the  church  on  Sunday.  It  is  as  good  a  text 
for  a  Fourth  of  July  address  as  for  a  Sunday  ser- 
mon. It  is  the  foundation  for  the  highest  patriotism  as 
well  as  the  basis  for  a  well-ordered  home.  Chicago  as 
a  city  needs  to  read  this  beatitude  of  the  hungering, 
and  know  that  there  is  no  beauty  for  it,  no  sanity  for 
it,  no  health  for  it,  except  such  as  comes  fmm  the 
masterful  hunger  for  righteousness. 


"Socialism"  is  a  word  of  doubtful,  ever  varvino-  de- 

.  -to 

notation  in  current  speech.  The  would-be  representa- 
tives on  the  inside,  if  there  be  an  inside,  are  making 
strenuous  efifort  to  force  the  word  into  a  definite 
meaning.  They  would  make  it  denote  a  specific  pro- 
gram, a  very  definite  theory  of  economics  and  govern- 
ment.   But  in  spite  of  these  self-appointed  interpre- 
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ters  the  word  continues  to  stand  for  a  "connotation," 
to  borrow  the  terms  of  Mill's  logic,  that  is  too  large 
to  be  outlined,  too  fluid  for  a  program.  It  represents 
a  spirit  rather  than  a  body,  a  movement  rather  than  a 
creed.  Life  is  not  considered  a  thought  journal,  still 
less  an  authority  in  politics  or  religion,  dogmatically 
expressed,  but  it  is  often  caught  in  much  clear  think- 
ing. For  instance:  "Socialism  in  its  largest  aspect 
means  simply  that  everybody  knows  what  he  is  cap- 
able of  becoming :  then  he  will  get  what  he  wants  and 
what  he  ought  to  have." 


The  Fourth  of  July  is  at  hand  and  the  cry  of  "Sane 
Fourth !"  is  heard  throughout  the  land.  But  spite 
of  all  preaching  and  writing,  a  sane  Fourth  can  come 
only  by  eliminating  the  insane  fathers  whom  the  Nat- 
ional Post  reminds  that  "during  the  last  eight  years 
1,662  persons  were  killed  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  37,- 
526  people  were  injured,  and  the  destruction  of  pri- 
vate property  by  fire  has  reached  into  the  millions." 
But  these  "insane  fathers"  cannot  be  scared  out  of 
their  insanity.  They  must  be  wooed  and  won  by  saner 
methods.  The  saloon-keepers,  the  sporting  men,  pro- 
moters of  horse-racing,  gambling,  and  the  dissipations 
of  life,  have  been  allowed  to  arrange  Fourth  of  July 
activities  long  enough.  Let  the  ethical,  educational 
and  religious  organizations  make  haste  to  take  the  lead 
and  let  them  arrange  such  programs  for  thought,  social 
enjoyment  and  the  civic  spirit  and  advancement  as 
will  inject  sanity  into  the  brains  of  the  fathers  who  go 
insane  from  sheer  vacuity  of  mind. 


President  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  in  his  address  upon  the  Economic  Significance 
of  a  Comprehensive  System  of  National  Education, 
before  the  American  Economic  Association,  Decem- 
ber, 1910,  pleading  for  a  more  rational  use  of  the 
national  resources,  spoke  as  follows  concerning  our 
expenditures  for  war  and  armaments : 

"The  statement  has  been  made  that  of  late  the  approprin- 
tions  of  the  federal  government  are  distributed  in  such  a  way 
that  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent  may  be  properly  classed  as 
war  expenditures,  that  is,  preparation  for  war.  pensions  pay- 
able on  account  of  war,  interest  on  the  public  debt  contracted 
because  of  war,  etc.  My  own  estimate  runs  higher.  Some 
twenty-five  years  ago  I  ma.de  a  rough  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  federal  government  up  to  that  time  from  tho 
year  1789,  covering  nearly  the  first  century  of  our  national 
existence.  I  found  that  the  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  had  been  something 
like  eighteen  billions  of  dollars,  and  of  that  amount  sixteen 
and  one-half  billions  had  been  spent  for  war,  using  the  term 
again  in  its  large  sense,  of  money  spent  in  preparation  for 
war,  in  the  conduct  of  war,  and  in  settling  the  bills  after  the 
war  was  over.  In  other  words,  the  expenditure  of  the  federal 
government  up  to  that  time  had  been  sixteen  and  one-half 
units  for  war  and  one  and  one-half  for  all  other  purposes 
whatsover,  including  the  so-called  enormous  expenditures  for 
river  and  harlwr  inii)rovements.  Eleven-twelfths  of  the  in- 
come of  the  federal  government  s])ent  on  war!  And  this  is  a 
peaceful  nation!" 


Brutal  Economics 


The  following  communication  from  a  "Florida 
Operator"  is  clipped  from  a  trade  journal  published 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  is  entitled  "An  Appeal  to 
Turpentine  Operators."  Were  it  not  for  the  source, 
one  would  be  glad  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  it.  The 
logic  of  it  is  so  archaic  and  brutal  that  one  would  be 
glad  to  believe  it  a  piece  of  ironical  writing. 

At  the  first  reading  one  discovers  the.  belated  logic 
of  a  slave-driver,  for  this  man  who  proposes  to  make 
money  in  the  turpentine  business  by  enforcing  the 
"nigger"  philosophy  of  the  slave  driver  is  himself  a 
strange  survival  of  the  old  regime  from  which  the 
South  has  been  trying  to  free  itself  at  the  awful  cost 
of  the  bellum  and  post-bellum  days.  Any  true  read- 
ing of  the  post-bellum  business  experiences  of  the 
South  reveals  the  flagrant  economic  fallacy  of  this 
slave-driving  "operator"  in  turpentine.  One  needs  but 
consult  the  government  census  table  and  take  note  of 
the  ever-increasing  acreage  of  land  owned  by  colored 
people,  the  number  of  banks  controlled  by  them,  the 
places  of  trust  and  responsibility  occupied  by  colored 
men  by  the  consent  and  direction  of  these  very 
"southerners"  that  are  misrepresented  by  the  "Florida 
Operator."  And  a  second  reading  of  this  production 
from  the  pen  of  a  representative  of  the  coarsest  aris- 
tocracy, the  would-be  employer  class,  who  assume 
that  labor  is  a  commodity  that  can  be  bought  in  the 
open  market  like  the  tar  barrels  which  are  to  hold  the 
finished  product,  and  that  of  course  it  is  the  business 
of  the  employer  to  buy  this,  like  all  other  commodi- 
ties, at  the  cheapest  price  possible  and  to  "sell"  the 
same  at  the  highest  price  available  reveals  an  economic 
theory  and  a  sociology  so  at  variance  with  the 
primary  principles  of  social  science  and  civilized  life 
that  to  state  it  is  to  refute  it.  So  we  print  this  letter 
in  entirety  and  wish  it  might  be  circulated  as  a  tract  in 
the  interest  of  the  humaner,  the  more  economic  road 
to  prosperity.  Doubtless  the  tar-makers  have  their 
labor  perplexities  and  their  financial  difficulties,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  the  sympathies  and  the  patience 
of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  near  and  the  inside 
view  of  things,  but  this  is  not  the  way  out  of  it. 

One  thing  I  wish  I  could  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
turpentine  operators,  and  that  is  to  remember  a  passage  of 
Scriptures  wherein  it  is  said  that  the  harvest  is  great  and 
the  laborers  are  few.  The  prices  of  spirits  and  rosins  are 
high  and  the  laborers  are  scarce.  The  more  wages  we  pay 
the  less  work  we  get  done.  It  is  an  established  fact,  as  all 
southerners  know,  that  a  darkey,  as  a  rule,  will  not  make 
any  more  time  at  his  work  than  he  is  compelled  to  make 
to  satisfy  his  bodily  wants.  They  are  a  class  of  people  that 
cannot  stand  prosperity.  The  quicker  the  negro  makes  a 
dollar  the  quicker  he  will  stop  work.  The  more  you  pay, 
the  more  hands  you  need.  High  prices  for  chipping  and  dip- 
ping stop  the  chipper  from  chipping  and  the  dipi>er  from 
dipping.  High  wages  means  that  the  chipper  will  not  chip 
t(  n  thousand  boxes  any  more.  He  has  to  go  off  to  spend  his 
money  and  let  the  \vork  wait  until  the  money  he  has  earned 
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is  gone.  So,  brother  operators,  please  let  us  hold  down  the 
prices  paid  our  labor  this  year,  so  we  can  make  something 
and  pay  our  debts.  The  negro  does  not  need  the  additional 
money.  He  does  not  save  it  nor  make  any  good  use  of  it. 
We  will  ruin  ourselves  if  we  ruin  the  negro  with  more  pay. 
Very  truly, 

FLORIDA  OPERATOR. 


Walt  Whitman,  Prophet  and  Democrat 


Walt  Whitman^  the  most  complete  expression  of 
American  democracy  which  has  yet  appeared,  was 
born  on  Long  Island,  educated  on  its  fields  and 
shores,  in  the  Brooklyn  public  schools  and  the  New 
York  City  streets.  When  his  contemporary,  Lowell, 
was  entering  Harvard  College,  Whitman  was  teach- 
ing school,  having  already  served  an  apprenticeship 
at  the  printer's  trade.  He  was  subsequently  in 
newspaper  work  in  the  East,  in  the  South,  and 
again  in  the  East,  with  long  intervening  wander- 
ings. About  1850,  when  he  was  thirty-one  years 
of  age,  he  had  an  unusual  experience,  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  entered  into 
a  larger  relationship  which  can  only  be  called 
cosmic.    He  testifies : 

I,  too,  following  many  and  follow'd  by  many,  inaugurate  a  re- 
ligion, I  descend  into  the  arena, 

(It  may  be  that  I  am  destined  to  utter  the  loudest  cries 
there,  the  winner's  pealing  shouts, 

Who  knows?  They  may  rise  from  me  yet,  and  soar  above 
everything.) 

Each  for  its  own  sake, 

I  say  the  whole  earth  and  all  the  stars  in  the  sky  are  for 
religion's  sake. 

Subsequently  he  worked  as  a  carpenter  in  Brook- 
lyn, wrote,  lectured,  and  made  speeches,  and  in 
1855,  the  year  of  his  father's  death,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  appeared,  the  most  signif- 
icant literary  product  of  American  life.  Its  pur- 
pose and  accomplishment  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  his  own  words,  "A  feeling  or  ambition  to 
articulate  and  faithfully  express  in  literary  or 
poetic  form,  and  uncompromisingly,  my  own  phy- 
sical, emotional,  moral,  intellectual,  and  aesthet- 
is  personality,  in  the  midst  of,  and  tallying,  the 
momentous  spirit  and  facts  of  its  immediate  days, 
and  of  current  America — and  to  exploit  that  person- 
ality, in  a  far  more  candid  and  comprehensive  sense 
than  any  hitherto  poem  or  book." 

Whitman  knew  himself  and  America  and  the 
Universe  in  a  more  intimate  way  than  any  man 
this  country  has  produced.  He  may  have  revealed 
himself  too  fully  for  conventional  ideas.  He  cer- 
tainly revealed  a  person  who  is  not  above  criticism. 
But  his  entrance  into  the  life  of  other  men  and  of 
Nature  and  of  the  Infinite,  is  the  most  elevating  and 
illuminating  contribution  which  has  been  made  to 
democracy.  In  his  "Song  of  Myself,"  he  identi- 
fies himself  with  others  without  reserve,  and  with 
a  genuineness  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
duplicate : 

Walt  Whitman;  a  cosmos,  of  Manhattan  the  son. 
Turbulent,  fleshy,  sensual,  eating,  drinking,  and  breeding. 
No  sentimentalist,  no  stander  above  men  and  women  or  apart 
from  them, 

No  more  modest  than  immodest  

And  whatever  is  done  or  said  returns  at  last  to  me  .... 
I  speak  the  pass-word  primeval,  I  give  the  sign  of  democracy, 
By  God!    I  will  accept  nothing  which  all  cannot  have  their 
counterpart  of  on  the  same  terms. 


This  unity  of  Whitman  ^nd  man  is  no  rvore 
vivid  to  him  than  his  consciousness  of  identity 
with  God  and  the  Universe.  He  is  not  an  egotist 
any  more  than  he  is  an  atheist.  He  naively  con- 
siders himself  a  part  of  everything,  even  the  Infinite, 
because  he  is  a  Pantheist : 

I  know  I  am  deathless, 

I  know  this  orbit  of  mine  cannot  be  swept  by  a  carpfnter's 

compass,    .    .  . 
I  know  I  am  august, 

I  do  not  trouble  my  spirit  to  vindicate  itself  or  be  understood, 
I  see  that  the  elementary  laws  never  apologize. 

Whitman's  attitude  toward  slavery  or  sex  or 
death  is  explained  by  his  cosmic  philosophy.  The 
body  is  good  and  is  not  to  be  abused,  whether  it 
is  that  of  man  or  woman,  slave  or  animal.  He 
loved  to  lie  by  the  river  bank  naked  as  he  loved  the 
beauty  of  a  human  figure,  male  or  female,  but  it 
was  the  simple  love  of  one  to  whom  all  nature  is 
worthy.  His  respect  for  woman  is  shown  in  his 
repeated  tributes  to  motherhood :  "A  man  is  a 
great  thing  upon  the  earth  and  through  eternity 
but  every  jot  of  the  greatness  of  man  is  unfolded 
out  of  woman." 

His  conception  of  democracy  was  fraternal  rather 
than  political.  The  great  city  is  one  "where  no 
monuments  exist  to  heroes  but  in  the  common  words 
and  deeds  .  .  .  where  outside  authority  enters  al- 
ways after  the  precedence  of  inside  authority;  where 
the  citizen  is  always  the  head  and  ideal,  and  presi- 
dent, mayor,  governor,  and  what-not,  are  agents  for 
pay  .  .  .  where  women  enter  the  public  assembly 
and  take  places  the  same  as  the  men : 

Where  the  city  of  the  faithfulest  friends  stands. 
Where  the  city  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  sexes  stands. 
Where  the  city  of  the  healthiest  fathers  stands. 
Where  the  city  of  the  best-bodied  mothers  stands. 
There  the  great  city  stands. 

Charles  Zueblin. 


Chambers  of  Commerce  for  Peace 


The  World  Peace  Foundation  in  Boston  has  re- 
ceived strong  resolutions  endorsing  President  Taft's 
negotiation  of  the  unreserved  arbitration  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  from  138  of  the  leading  Boards  of  Trade 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  States ;  and 
every  mail  is  bringing  similar  resolutions  from  other 
commercial  bodies.  Many  of  them  are  accompanied 
by  warm  and  earnest  personal  letters  from  the  presi- 
dents or  secretaries  of  the  various  organizations. 
These  bodies  represent  the  almost  unanimous  senti- 
bent  of  the  leading  business  men  of  their  several  cities ; 
and  the  cities  already  thus  heard  from  have  a  com- 
bined population  of  19,000,000.  The  resolutions  and 
many  of  the  accompanying  letters  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
The  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  expressing  themselves  as  earnestly  as  our 
American  organizations.  It  is  expected  that  the  visit 
to  Europe  of  the  great  body  of  representatives  of 
American  Chambers  of  Commerce  will  be  the  occa- 
sion everywhere  of  impressive  and  influential  demon- 
strations in  behalf  of  universal  arbitration  and  inter- 
national fraternity. 
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Joint  Heirs  and  Joint-owners  of  the  Two 
Worlds 


Sermon  Preached  by  Rev.  Quincy  L.  Dowd,  at 
THE  Congregational  Church,  Roscoe,  III. 


And  Peter  said,  Lo.  zvc  have  left  (all)  our  own, 
and  followed  thee.  And  he  (Jesus)  said  unto  them, 
Verily,  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  wife, 
or  brethren,  or  parents,  or  children,  for  the  kingdom 
of  God's  sake,  zuho  shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in 
this  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life. — Luke 
XVIII J  28-30. 

Plainly  enough  Peter  had  made  a  choice  between 
two  worlds,  and  his  Lord  accepted  this  fact,  only 
saying  that  the  man  who  chooses  God's  Kingdom 
first  and  last  cannot  really  deprive  himself  or  be 
deprived  of  large  goods  here  in  this  life. 

The  one  world,  or  two  worlds,  or  possibly  many 
worlds,  is  a  poser  for  the  human  mind  almost  as 
old  as  thought.  It  is  a  great  point  gained  to  secure 
a  faith  and  ethics  corresponding,  which  find  room 
for  at  least  the  two  worlds  named  for  convenience's 
sake  spirit  and  matter.  The  division  line  between 
them  may  be  only  imaginary  or  illusory,  there  be- 
ing such  a  blending  and  overlapping  because  both 
are  necessary  the  one  to  the  other.  The  two  worlds, 
or  the  many,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  their  counter- 
parts in  realms  of  philosophy,  theology,  ethics  and 
all  the  departments  of  the  sciences  of  human  life. 
How  important,  therefore,  that  the  great  discrimina- 
tions made  by  humanity's  best  thinkers  and  prophets 
should  be  the  common  property  of  all  our  thinking 
and  beliefs.  Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten,  in  an  article 
in  the  Survey  of  June  3,  on  "The  Ideals  of  Progress," 
says,  "A  new  nomenclature  of  not  more  than  twenty 
words,  a  half-dozen  well  established  principles,  and 
a  month's  reading  will  put  an  intelligent  man  in 
possession  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  biologic  con- 
tribution to  progress  depends."  Paul  found  the 
same  thing  true  in  his  case.  Can  we  bring  our 
minds  into  tune  and  agreement  with  Jesus 
and  Paul  and  Peter,  so  as  to  take  •  their 
view  of  the  two  worlds,  that  of  time  and 
that  of  eternity?  Who  can  question  that 
God  has  at  least  the  two  worlds,  one  present 
and  visible,  the  other  unseen  and,  for  us,  in  the 
future?  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Christ  kept  both 
these  wonderful  worlds  in  his  thought  inseparably 
and  constantly.  The  one  was  as  real  to  him  as  the 
other,  or,  if  anything,  the  invisible  world,  what  we 
name  "heaven,"  seemed  to  him  the  nearer  and  held 
his  heart  fast ;  for  from  that  second  upper  world 
he  received  all  truth,  all  strength,  all  direction  and 
rule.  Still,  Jesus  did  not  separate  the  two  worlds, 
save  for  convenience  of  speaking  and  in  dealing  with 
ordinary  men,  who  seldom,  if  ever,  can  and  do  hold 
together  in  their  mind  and  interest  the  one  double- 
sided  universe,  visible  and  invisible.  ,  To  be  sure, 
many  of  the  religious  Jews  had  come  to  think  of  a 
life  after  death  for  men,  and  of  their  places  of 
abode  beyond  the  grave.  The  dark  and  gloomy 
Sheol  of  the  Plebrews'  original  belief,  or  the  Hades 


of  the  Greek  faith,  th  Avernus  of  the  Romans,  this 
was  their  underworld  of  sepulchers  and  uneasy 
spirits,  where  practically  all  the  dead  were  supposed 
to  barely  exist  as  "shades"  of  the  departed.  But 
that  dreary,  dusty  underworld  of  the  ancients  gradually 
gave  place  in  their  minds  to  a  future  state  of  human 
immortals  where  they  were  divided  and  separated 
according  to  individual  moral  worth  or  unworth. 
These  places  of  human  abode  in  the  future  world 
are  popularly  and  theologically  known  as  heaven 
and  hell.    But,  when  Jesus  lived  and  taught  here, 
the  beliefs  of  men  touching  "the  two  worlds"  were 
very  crude  and  materialistic,  very  harsh  and  un- 
gospel-like.    The  ordinary  Jew's  opinion  about  the 
world  to  come  was  decidedly  unspiritual  and  un- 
ethical, from  God's  standpoint,  or  from  that  of  a 
sensible  good  man's    either.    It    amounted,  practi- 
cally, to  a  Jew's  heaven,  and  hell  for  the  heathen. 
What,  then,  had  Jesus  for  a  faith  as  to  God's  two 
world's,  and  what  does  he  ofifer  to  our  faith  on  this 
subject?    It  is  plain  enough  from  many,  many  of 
his  statements  thrown  out  in  the  gospel  that  our 
Lord  was  a  firm  and  convinced  believer  in  both 
"the  world"  that  now  is,  and  in  that  which  is  to 
come."    He  kept  his  own  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
was  always  busy  with  the  afifairs  of  men  around 
him;  yet  his  heart,  as  is  said  of  the  Scotch  laddie, 
was  "in  the  Highlands ;"  he  ever  breathed  the  air 
of  heaven ;  ever  felt  that  he  and  God  were  in  touch 
and  were  moving  on  the  same  business  for  both 
worlds,  though  one  in  reality.    One  instance  is  as 
good  as  another  taken  from  his  life-book.  Once 
the  matter  came  up  of  persons  "bringing  to  him 
also  their  babes,  that  he  should  touch  them."  This 
was  the  very  thing  which  pleased  the  Master  most; 
and  he  declared  that  "the  Kingdom  of  God  is) 
theirs."    Then  he  went  on  to  say  it  as  a  general 
truth — "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  'whosoever  shall 
not  receive  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein.'  "    Right  after  this 
story  it  is  related  that  a  Jewish  ruler,  a  man  t)f  some 
consequence,    asked    a    question,    saying,  Good 
Teacher,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?" 
This  led  on  to  quite  a  serious  talk  about  matters  of 
religion,  and  of  man's  duty  and  necessity;  yes,  of 
his  chance  to  have  and  gain  treasure  in  heaven  as 
well  as  to  hold  property  on  earth.    From  what  Jesus 
said  about  the  hard  case  of  this  rich  man  the  dis- 
ciples themselves  were  upset  and  perplexed,  saying, 
"Then  who  can  be  saved?"   But  Peter  rallied  some- 
what at  thought  of  how  he  and  others  of  them  had 
forsaken  their  nets  and  fishing  and  homes  even  to 
join  Jesus  in  his  life-task  with  God.  Immediately 
this  gave  Christ  the  opportunity  to  speak  out  again 
his  own  definite  faith  and  expectation  regarding 
both  the  present  place  of  man's  life  and  doings  and 
his  certainty  of  the  world  beyond  with  its  high  good 
simply    expressed    as  "eternal  life,"    and  left  at 
tliat.    Follow  on,  now  to  note  what  happened  in 
the  minds  of  those  later,  chosen,  converted  men  and 
women  who  held  to  the  faitli  of  Jesus ;  beginning 
after  his  ascension  to  heaven  and  to  God,  they,  too, 
thought  and  acted  as  people  thoroughly  alive  to 
"the  two  worlds  of  God,"  believing  that  man's  moral 
and  religious  course  here  bespeak  for  him,  there  a 
portion  of  "honor,  glory  and  immortality"  in  the 
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inheritance  of  God ;  or  else  by  his  disobedience  and 
ill-doing  he  lays  up  for  himself  in  the  future  world — 
"wrath  and  indignation,  tribulation  and  anguish, 
upon  every  soul  of  man  that  worketh  evil."  I  need 
not  multiply  passages  from  Paul  and  Peter  and  John 
and  the  other  New  Testament  Christians  to  establish 
this  single  fact,  that  they  heartily  and  unanimously 
took  this  view,  even  as  Jesus  their  Master  held  the 
same,  a  belief  that  God  has  for  us  men  two  worlds 
to  be  heirs  in  and  owners  of. 

But  having  settled  this  simple  two-world  fact 
in  gospel-terms,  it  still  remains  to  confess  that  men 
down  the  centuries  have  put  their  minds  to  work  on 
such  mighty  subjects  as  both  of  God's  worlds  sug- 
gest; they  reason  and  philosophize  on  several  points 
not  quite  clear  and  complete  in  Bible-teachings,  and 
about  which  thoughtful  minds  may  and  will  dit¥er. 
We  naturally  and  perforce  philosophize  on  things 
both  of  the  here  and  the  hereafter.   The  three  lead- 
ing groups  of  thinkers  and  theologizers  may  be 
ranked  as   "duahsts,"  "monists,"  and   "pluralist s ;" 
that  is,  those  who  believe  in  a  dual,  or  two-fold  state 
of  being.    They  think  they  find  two  antagonistic 
principles,  good  and  evil ;  two  sorts  of  persons,  good 
and  wicked;  also  two  .worlds,  that  of  earth  and  that 
of  heaven,  or  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of 
spirit.    Such  are  the  "dualists."   The  "monists"  be- 
lieve that  there  is  but  one  existence;  one  Being  or 
Universe  ;  that  good  is  only  what  has  been  developed 
out  of  the  not-good,  i.  e.,  ordinarily  called  "evil," 
or  "devil."      In  a  word,  God  is  all-and-in-all ;  he 
fills  all  worlds;  hence  there  is  no  room  or  chance 
for  that  other  dual  person  known  as  Satan.  Nor 
can  there  be  both  hell  and  heaven ;  only  heaven  can 
be  where  God  is,  and  God  is  everywhere.    So  much 
for  the  "monists" ;  and  monism,  as  you  see,  comes 
very  near  to  the  level  and  stand  of  pantheism, 
whether  in  its  ancient  Hindu  form,  or  in  its  modern 
image  of  Christian  Science.  There  is  yet  "pluralism" 
to  be  dealt  with.   I  do  not  profess  to  describe  these 
three  "cults"  of  philosophy  with  nice  accuracy,  but 
only  to  give  account  of  them  in  the  rough.    I  think  to 
my  best  recollection  that  "pluralism"  is  a  philosophic 
term  invented  by  the  late  Professor  James,  of  Har- 
vard University.    Plural  means  many,  i.  e.,  we  are 
not  shut  up  to  just  a  "dual"  world,  and  to  "dual" 
beings,  God  and  devil ;  nor  to  just  two  worlds,  earth 
and  heaven  ofifset  by  hell;  nor  to  just  two  clearly 
defined,  mutually  exclusive  moral  ideals,   sin  and 
holiness ;  but  things  are  so  in  human  experience, 
and  in  the  natural  world,  and  in  our  diversity  of 
thinking  and  doing  that  we  may  safely  reckon  on 
many,  that  is,  "plural"  gods.    Are  there  not  many 
grades  and  varieties  of  souls?   Are  there  not  plural 
worlds  and  places,  now  and  to  come?    In  other 
words,  one  does  not  necessarily  say,  as  "dualists" 
do,  "this  or  that;"  but  one  should  say  as  does  our 
"pluralist,"    "both    this    and    that    and    as  many 
more     as     we     can     find     out     and  know." 
This  is  pluralism.    I  would  not  confuse  and  per- 
plex anyone  by  using  these  strange,  unfamiliar  terms 
of  the  expert  and  scientific  philosophers.     It  is 
enough  that  common  people  and  mere  Christians 
such  as  we  are  should  simply  get  a  clue  to  the  great 
lines  of  hard  and  sensible  reasoning  about  things 
of  God  and  man,  these  lines  or  highways  of  thought 


"  being  from  of  old  down  to  the  present  day.  You 
and  I  may  be  "monistic"  in  our  way  of  thinking, 
believing  and  acting,  without  knowing  it,  as  "mon- 
ism" teaches;  or  "dualistic"  in  our  ideas  and  prac- 
tical living,  yet  unconscious  of  so  learned  a  word 
as  "dualism."    I  do  not  know  how  it  is  about  any 
one  of  us  being  "pluralists"  unconsciously,  that  is, 
whether  we  are  indulging  beliefs  in  many  gods.  How 
many  grades  of  beliefs,  how  many  shades  of  conduct, 
let  me  ask,  are  ours,  so  that  we  may  be  spoken  of  as 
neither  indulging  beliefs  in  good  or  bad,  but  just  a 
mixture  of  all  sorts  of  bad  and  good  impulses  and  opin- 
ions?   Flowever,  that  we  may  understand  ourselves 
and  keep  a  firm  grasp  on  the  plain  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  concerning  "the  two  worlds"  and  con- 
cerning the  two  grand  divisions  in  souls  and  in 
morals,  viz.,  good  and  evil,  sinners  and  saints,  be- 
lievers and  unbelievers,  the  saved  and  the  con- 
demned, heaven  and  hell,  I  say  just  to  keep  our 
minds  clear  on  this  one  matter  of  faith  and  theology, 
let  us  hold  fast  to  what  Jesus  told  Peter  and  the 
rest  of  the  twelve,  saying,    "There  is  no  man  that 
hath  left  house,  or  wife,  or  brethren,  or  parents, 
or  children,  for  the  Kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who 
shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  time,  and  in 
the  world  to  come  eternal  life."    Here,  to  use  the 
word  loosely,  is  a  degree  of  "dualism,"  i.  e.,  our  text 
contains  a  dual  thought  of  the  present  world  with 
houses,  wives,  brothers,  children  and  all  the  rest 
as  over  against  God's  Kingdom,  for  whose  sake  a 
man  can  and  will  at  the  pinch  surrender  the  former 
values.    Then,  too,  there  is  the  dual  existence,  the 
now-life  fixed  to  this  earth  and  the  "eternal  life," 
which,  though  one  gets  his  inalienable  part  in  it  here 
is  chiefly  viewed  as  belonging  to  a  future  range  of 
being  and  enjoying.    With  this  explanation  it  ought 
to  be  possible  for  us  to  determine  our  own  position 
among  the  reasoners  and  philosophers,  whether  as 
"monists,"  "dualists,"  or  "pluralists." 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  nearly  every  one 
to  whom  I  am  speaking  is  either  a  "dualist"  or  a 
"monist."  But  it  will  be  useful  and  helpful,  per- 
haps, if  I  set  forth  a  few  definite  statements  of  my 
own  faith,  both  religious  and  moral. 

(i).  God  creates  and  dwells  in  at  least  two 
worlds  well  described  as  spiritual  and  material, 
though  substantially  one  and  known  as  The  Uni- 
verse. It  is  not  that  I  care  so  much  for  the  Uni- 
verse of  two  worlds  however  extensive,  varied  and 
magnificent,  which  makes  my  faith  good  and 
glorious  to  me,  but  that  God,  my  God,  is  the  Author 
and  Upholder  of  all  things  created,  both  visible  and 
invisible.  What  a  splended  truth,  and  how  splendid- 
ly felt  and  told  by  men  who  gave  us  our  Bible !  And 
they  used  this,  their  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as 
their  most  powerful  religious  support.  It  gave 
energy  of  soul  to  master  that  oUicr  proud,  ignorant, 
unjust  and  impious  world  .^iarrounding  them;  and 
they  could  survive  its  worst  doings  and  disasters. 
Read  Isaiah,  doth  chapter,  to  feel  the  force  and 
victory  in  a  man  whose  God  is  "The  Everlasting 
God,  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
who  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary :  there  is  no 
searching  of  his  understanding.  He  giveth  power 
tO  the  faint,  and  to  him  that  hath  no  might  he  in- 
creaseth  strength."    Paul  was  another  who  lived  in 
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ihe  same  thought  of  the  God  of  both  worlds,  and  all 
worlds.  He  has  asked  what  possible  enemies  and 
calamities  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  answers,  "Nay,  in  all  these  things  we 
are  more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that  loved 
us.  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."  An  old,  old  statement  of  mind  and  heart, 
yet  how  vigorous  and  new  in  my  mind  and  yours 
to-day ! 

(2)  .  God  provides  his  two  worlds  (not  merely 
one  of  them),  for  his  human  heirs  to  get  possession 
of  and  to  own  with  him.  What  does  it  mean  when 
Paul  says  that  Christ's  believers  are  "heirs  of  the 
promises?"  What  do  you  imagine  it  to  mean — 
those  words  at  the  close  of  the  nth  of  Hebrews, 
where  after  having  told  all  about  the  ancient  men 
of  faith  from  Abel  down  to  Samttel  and  the  prophets, 
it  is  said :  "And  these  all,  having  had  witness  borne 
them  through  their  faith,  received  not  the  promise, 
'that  is,  did  not  see  or  arrive  at  God's  fulfilment  of 
his  faithful  word/  God  having  provided  and  foreseen 
some  better  thing  concerning  us,  that  apart  from  us 
they  should  not  be  made  perfect?"  Evidently  God's 
plan  and  goodness  stretches  from  the  dawn  of  crea- 
tion far,  far  on  even  unto  us ;  and  then  along  the 
distant  ages  of  the  vmborn  and  the  unknown. 
Enough  to  lift  up  our  souls  and  fire  our  hopes  that 
Jesus  assures  you  and  me,  yes, — any  one  who  now 
leaves  this,  that,  or  the  other  petty,  home-bound, 
servile  object  of  afifection  for  God's  kingdom's  sake, 
saying  that  we  shall  surely  obtain  here  and  now 
"much  more"  than  we  by  any  possibility  ofifer  up, 
and  "in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life." 

(3)  -  Again,  man  is  so  built  and  put  together  in 
body,  mind  and  spirit  that  his  entire  manhood  re- 
quires God's  two  worlds  and  aspires  unto  both.  I 
know  there  are  those  who  say,  "one  world  at  a 
time ;"  or,  "one  world  is  enough  for  mortal  man ;" 
or,  "the  world  that  now  is  is  the  only  world  that  is 
or  can  be."  Here  is  "monism"  with  a  vengeance.  If 
one  can  judge  by  actions  and  appearances  to-day 
the  crowds  of  people,  whether  in  the  churches  or 
outside  of  them,  are  practical,  if  not  theoretical, 
"monists"  of  the  materialist  sort.  In  other  words, 
they  take  God's  present  world  and  say  of  it,  "This 
world  is  ours,  and  we  make  it  what  it  is,  and  will 
get  from  it  what  we  can ;  then  shall  we  lie  down  in 
the  dust  and  be  no  more."  But  seek  now  a  people 
at  the  other  extreme  from  this  material  "monism" 
with  its  one  world  now  in  sight,  for  there  is  another 
order  of  monism  and  monists.  Strange  as  it  sounds 
to  our  ears  there  are  millions  of  people,  a  few  of 
them  in  America  and  clustered  especially  around 
Boston  and  Los  Angeles,  who  are  "monists"  of  an- 
other stripe  from  the  secular,  to  whom  this  visible, 
matter-of-fact  world  we  tread  and  which  furnishes 
us  a  living  is  really  a  nonenity,  i.  e.,  a  world  of 
sensation  and  illusion  having  no  existence  of  its 
own.  Their  so-called  "other  world,"  is  the  only 
real  one — the  invisible  and  infinite  presence  of 
Deity;  this  is  the  All,  the  One,  the  Good  ineflfable. 
Their  religious  and  philosophic  endeavor  is  to  gain 


absorption  into  the  "On:  ' — and  to  be  lost  in  the  All. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  in  human  mind 
and  soul  an  irresistible  hankering  for  The  Infinite, 
for  the  Supreme  Essence  or  Substance,  for  the  Om- 
nipotent Originator  of  all  that  is.  Once  the  soul 
of  man  becomes  abstracted  in  thought  by  peering  out' 
into  the  infinitudes  of  space,  of  time,  of  Being,  then 
he  is  liable  to  get  so  far  from  home,  so  far  from  his 
ordinary  useful  senses,  so  far,  too,  from  the  God 
of  his  intelligence  and  his  faith  that  he  is  daft  and 
lost,  having  no  real  world  at  all. 

It  is  reasonable  and  safe,  to  my  own  mind,  just  to 
allow  that  God,  who  has  his  two  worlds  also  means 
man  to  share  fully  in  both  worlds ;  hence  has  fitted 
our  nature  to  both,  and  sets  our  conscience  and  de- 
sires instinctively  at  this  noble  work  of  "seeking  for 
glory,  honor  and  immortality"  while  busily  engaged 
in  all  well-doing  right'  here  and  now  these  short 
years  of  our  lives.  My  faith  in  God  and  in  his  two 
worlds  is  so  confirmed  and  so  dear  to  me  that  I 
can  never  rest  content  in  having  this  "precious 
faith"  to  myself.  Who  of  us,  my  friends,  are  of  this 
faith  in  God's  worlds  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
of  the  outer  life  and  the  inner  spirit?  of  the  eternal 
distinction  betwee^n  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil? 
Who  of  us  believes  our  nature  is  built  in  the  style  of 
a  two-world  service  and  blessing?  One  more  ques- 
tion :  Who  of  us  is  busy  all  the  days  building  our  own 
conduct  and  character  up  to  levels  to  fit  the  eternal 
and  spiritual  heaven  as  well  as  have  it  fit  the  transient 
earth  ? 

(4).  One  important  truth  we  must  hold  and  act 
by  ever,  viz.,  the  world-here  and  the  world-there 
are  both  our  joint-inheritance.  We  are  "heirs 
together"  of  all  that  God  has  created,  being,  as 
Paul  says,  "joint-heirs  with  Christ."  You  remember 
that  Jesus,  telling  his  disciples  of  every  one's  right 
and  chance  to  make  the  great  "leaving  of  all  things 
for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  thereby  being  assured 
of  abundance  here  and  eternal  life  besides,"  put  it 
all  on  the  basis  of  "the  kingdom  of  God."  And, 
pray,  what  is  "the  kingdom  of  God?"  Is  it  not  the 
"common  lot,"  the  "common  good,"  the  "common 
obedience  and  reward  of  good  work,"  the  disposi- 
tion and  ef¥ort  to  serve  one  another  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Jesus?  He  himself  labored  to  this  end — 
his  business  of  love, — to  care  for  and  to  save  every- 
body. He  teaches  us  to  pray :  "Our  Father  in 
heaven,  thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done,  as  in 
heaven  so  on  earth."  This  is  but  the  happy  art 
of  living  together.  This  present  world  is  our  train- 
ing school  in  this  most  human  and  most  heavenly 
of  all  arts.  In  so  far  as  we  live  happily  and  healthily 
and  helpfully  together  in  our  earthly  communities, 
just  so  far  are  we  prepared  to  be  translated  to  higher 
spheres  of  God's  worlds. 

An  early  Christian  hymn  runs  thus: 

Let  tliem  take  our  life, 
(lOods,  lionor,  child  and  wife; 
Let  all  those  go. 
Yet   is   the   gain   not  theirs; 
The  Kingdom  still  is  ours. 

A  modern  church  in  town  or  country  serves  and 
flourishes  in  proportion  to  the  martyr-spirit  of  its 
meml)crs.  Our  individual  and  united  power  and 
willingness  to  give  witness  to  the  truth,  and  to  how 
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ii  works  in  us,  this  is  what  honors  Jesus  before  men, 
this  is  what  becomes  "a  savor  of  life  unto  life"  for 
ourselves.  Just  what  forms  and  will-energies 
should  and  must  a  modern  martyr-spirit  call  out? 
One  and  another  figure  of  man  and  woman  whom  I 
have  known  in  years  past  visit  my  mind  just  now ; 
and  what  do  they  show  me  in  regard  to  their  faith 
and  experience  of  the  two  worlds  of  God  we  have  been 
talking  about  ?  Oh,  how  keenly  alive  and  full  of 
joyful  interest  they  were  here  in  our  present  world 
of  flesh !  Bustling,  eager,  cheery,  hearty  in  think- 
ing of  the  things  of  others  as  well  as  of  their  own 
things,  always  on  hand  among  God's  people  at  wor- 
ship and  generous  in  their  contributions ;  and,  what 
is  of  more  avail,  giving  business-thought  to  how 
church-af¥airs  were  cared  for ;  such  are  "the  spirits 
of  just  men  and  women"  living  in  my  mind  this 
moment,  who  dwell  in  the  light  of  God  unapproach- 
able by  mere  mortals. 


The  Story  of  Mrs.  Gaskell 


Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Gaskell  was  a  personality 
gracious  alike  as  a  woman  and  a  writer.  She  was 
born  in  that  historic  place  where  so  many  diverse 
thinkers  have  lived  and  worked — Cheynewalk, 
Chelsea — but  her  nature  came  from  the  North,  for 
her  ancestors  were  men  of  Northumberland.  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  childhood  was  spent  mostly  in  that  old- 
world  town  which  lives  forever  in  the  heart  of 
every  lover  of  Cranford.  Her  mother  died  and  she 
was  taken  to  the  home  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Lumb, 
in  the  little  Cheshire  town  of  Knutsford.  It  has  not 
lost  all  its  quaintness  now,  for  there  are  gable  ends 
left  in  the  High-street,  and  old-fashioned  gardens 
bright  with  the  hardy  English  flowers  that  bloomed 
long  ago  as  well  today.  But  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
this  merry-hearted  but  watchful-eyed  little  maid 
went  about  the  streets  of  Knutsford,  they  were  still 
full  of  the  very  atmosphere  of  Cranford,  as  we 
breathe  it  in  immortal  pages.  One  of  the  land- 
marks was  the  quaint  ivy-covered  Unitarian  chapel, 
dating  from  Oliver  Cromwell's  time.  It  was  bor- 
dered with  wych  elms,  with  fragrant  lilacs,  and 
laburnums,  "dropping  wells  of  fire."  Here  Mrs. 
Gaskell  went  as  a  child,  and  in  its  quiet  graveyard 
she  lies  buried.  .  .  .  Growing  up  as  a  girl 
among  the  mellow  gardens,  the  high  walls  and  old 
ladies  of  Knutsford,  that  lovable  book  which  will 
live  whether  her  others  do  or  not,  was  written  in 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  heart  long  before  it  saw  the  light. 
A  girl's  love  for  her  childhood's  atmosphere  looms 
large  on  every  page  of  "Cranford."  It  owes  its 
life  to  the  life  she  lived,  and  there  are  about  it  still 
those  trailing  clouds  of  glory  which  belong  to 
every  childhood,  but  whose  memory  never  dies  or 
wholly  disappears  in  an  imaginative  spirit. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  loved  quiet  places,  country  lanes, 
and  hedges  in  spring.  She  saw  what  was  quaint 
before  quaintness  became  the  fashion,  and  she  rev- 
eled in  the  charm  of  little  country  towns.  Yet 
lier  happiest  years  were  spent  near  to  the  centre  of 
the  black  city  of  Manchester.  In  1832  she  married 
Rev.  William    Gaskell,    minister    of  Cross-street 


Unitarian  Chapel,  Manchester,  and  with  the  hum  of 
life  in  the  city  of  mills  and  money-making,  her  own 
was  henceforth  to  be  lived.  Mrs.  (iaskell  was  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  had  a  nature  that  wrote  upon 
her  face  as  she  grew  older  that  gracious  inward 
beauty  that  has  made  many  a  plain  face  attractive. 
At  first  her  hoine  was  a  very  modest  one,  in  which 
money  was  scarce,  and  the  care  of  two  little  chil- 
dren took  all  her  time.  But  though  at  that  time 
she  never  dreamed  of  a  literary  life,  hers  could 
never  have  been  a  narrow  one.  Side  by  side  with 
her  many  domestic  duties,  she  took  a  keen  and  active 
interest  in  her  husband's  work,  and  in  the  cotton 
weavers  of  Manchester.  However  busy,  she  had 
never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  and  so 
when  a  great  sorrow  came  to  her,  instead  of  useless 
repining,  Mrs.  Gaskell  turned  for  resource  to  a  work 
that  eased  her  own  heart  while  it  was  poured  out 
for  the  sorrows  of  others.  Even  in  that  day  Man- 
chester was  a  big,  black  place,  but  it  was  not  the 
congested  area  of  endless  streets  that  it  has  since 
become.  The  grey,  monotonous  life  of  the  mills 
was  there,  but  individuality  had  not  been  well-nigh 
crowded  out  by  machinery.  There  was  still  about 
Manchester  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  old- 
fashioned  leisure.  Here  and  there,  to-day,  behind 
the  streets  and  suburbs,  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  a 
stately  red  brick  house,  a  Georgian  portico,  a  quiet 
corner  that  is  reminiscent  of  the  Manchester  where 
Mrs.  Gaskell  lived  and  thought.  Hers  were  the 
days  of  the  cotton  lords.  Mill-owners  made  large 
fortunes  and  spent  them  royallv  on  themselves.  For 
a  time  the  weavers  earned  good  wages,  and,  follow- 
mg  the  fashion  of  their  masters,  spent  them  on  food 
and  gay  clothes  as  fast  as  they  were  received.  But 
the  workers  in  the  mills  w^ere  literally  regarded  by 
their  masters  as  "hands,"  and  though  many  a  rich 
magnate's  wife  had  in  her  girlhood  gone  to  the  mill 
in  clogs,  with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  there  was 
little  sympathy  between  masters  and  men,  and  any- 
thing savoring  of  socialism  was  put  down  with  a 
high  hand.  And  then  came  the  cotton  famine, 
which  was  to  make  such  a  terrible  and  lasting 
difference  to  the  life  of  Manchester.  About  this 
time  Mrs.  Gaskell's  only  little  boy  died  at  Fes- 
tiniog,  in  Wales.  She  turned  from  her  daily  life 
sick  with  sorrow,  and  her  husband  suggested  to 
her  that  she  possessed  literary  power,  and  that  the 
writing  of  a  story  would  help  her  mind  to  keep  its 
balance.  One  evening  she  was  in  the  cottage  of  a 
distracted  weaver,  who  during  days  of  famine  was 
trying  to  keep  his  home  together  on  six  shillings 
a  week,  with  bread  at  sixpence  a  loaf.  As  he  talked, 
wildly  enough  probably,  his  gentle  guest  saw  the 
truth  through  his  words,  and  the  whole  story  or 
"Mary  Barton"  rose  up  complete  in  her  mind.  She 
went  home  and  wrote  it,  straight  from  her  own 
heart  to  the  hearts  of  the  English  people,  and  the 
power  behind  her  pen  was  her  own  sorrow  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  people  among  whom  she  lived  with 
so  much  sympathy. 

As  her  life  went  on,  the  theme  of  most  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  stories  was  one  that  had  first  touched  her 
sympathies.  This  was  the  secret  of  her  appeal, 
but  it  often  gave  her  some  trouble.  The  Manches- 
ter  people  were  the  ones  who  found  fault  with 
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"Mary  Barton,"  and  accused  her  of  a  sort  of  social- 
ism. But  that  was  a  tribute  to  her  truth,  and  the 
girls  of  Manchester,  during  days  of  want  and  stress, 
came  very  near  to  this  woman's  heart.  She  opened 
a  sewing  school  for  them,  and  many  a  sad  story 
was  poured  into  her  sympathetic  ear.  To  one  of 
her  detractors  she  said,  "Ah!  Perhaps  you  have 
never  heard  a  father  tell  the  story  of  how  his  only 
child  was  clemmed  to  death."  Sorrow  for  sin,  but 
sympathy  for  sorrow  might  have  been  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell's  watchword.  The  idyll  of  "Cousin  Phillis," 
the  pathetic  story  of  "Ruth,"  and  the  terrible  power 
of  the  press  gang  in  "Sylvia's  Lovers,"  appeal  to 
us  because  the  writer  felt  them  first.  Her  own  life 
went  on  very  smoothly  and  with  outward  quietness 
in  Manchester.  Prosperity  came  to  her  through  her 
books,  and  she  was  able  to  buy  for  her  family  a 
country  home  in  Hampshire.  But  she  did  not  live 
to  enjoy  it,  though  she  died  there.  She  had  always 
wished  to  die  suddenly,  and  she  had  her  wish. 
One  day  while  talking  to  her  children  at  her  own 
table,  she  fell  lifeless  without  a  struggle,  and  her 
fine  nature  passed  away  into  the  unseen  world. 
There  is  known  to  the  writer  today  an  old  woman 
living  in  an  obscure  Manchester  street.  Riches  and 
success  have  passed  her  by,  and  she  does  not 
mingle  now  with  the  kind  of  life  that  her  youth 
knew.  But  she  has  a  treasure  house  of  memories 
of  old  Manchester,  in  which  is  a  portrait  gallery 
containing  more  than  one  famous  figure.  Conspicu- 
ous among  these  is  Mrs.  Gaskell,  as  a  brilliant  and 
graciously  beautiful  lady  of  fifty  years  ago.  At 
many  a  notable  gathering  she  shone,  but  always 
with  a  still  and  quiet  lustre.  She  was  retiring  by 
nature,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  story  told  of  one 
evening  when  a  hostess  tried  in  vain  to  lionize  her. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  attracted  two  young  girls  to  a  seat  on 
either  side  of  her  behind  a  large  round  table.  Hold- 
ing them  spellbound  by  her  talk,  she  kept  the  crowd 
at  bay,  and  it  was  always  in  her  home,  or  in  small 
informal  assemblies  that  she  was  at  her  brilliant 
best.  The  old  lady  who  remembers  her  so  well 
loves  to  tell  of  a  great  evening  party  at  which 
she  was  once  present.  It  was  in  the  days  when 
drawing-rooms  were  more  magnificent  than  artistic, 
and  mirrors  set  in  velvet  curtains  hid  the  many 
doorways  into  this.  Down  below,  dancing  and  music 
were  the  order  of  the  evening,  but  on  a  dais  at 
the  end  of  the  ro^m  three  ladies  sat  in  close  con- 
versation. One  was  the  hostess,  one  the  old  lady 
who  remembers  it  with  such  a  sad,  lingering  fond- 
ness, and  the  other  the  gracious  writer,  whose  talk 
was  not  only  for  those  who  could  give  back  bril- 
liance for  brilliance.  The  words  spoken  on  that  eve- 
ning have  long  been  forgotten,  but  the  personality  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell  was  one  which  made  Manchester  richer 
than  all  its  gaunt  mills  and  busy  looms  of  industry. 

— Florence  Bone,  in  the  Christian  Life. 


It  is  something  to  paint  a  particular  jiicture,  or  to 
carve  a  statue,  and  so  make  a  few  objects  beautiful. 
It  is  far  more  glorious  to  carve  and  paint  the  very 
atmosphere  and  medium  through  which  we  look. 
This  morally  we  can  do.  — Thorean. 


THE  STUDY  TABLE 


Hot  Weather  Books 


We  owe  a  great  deal  to  a  publisher  of  judgment;  for 
there  are  such,  who  understand  the  public,  and  how  to 
adjust  their  issues  to  the  weather.  I  have  just  laid 
down  a  book  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  that  has  served 
a  splendid  purpose,  during  these  over-heated  days.  It 
has  served  to  keep  me  cool,  not  because  the  book  is 
lacking  in  fire,  but  because  it  possesses  wit,  literary 
skill,  fragrance,  and  is  a  genuine  love  story, — I  hardly 
ever  read  a  better.  Indeed  we  have  in  "The  Broad 
Highway,"  by  Jeffery  Farnol,  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  Chaucer  and  Dickens,  and  something  of  the 
spicing  of  Spenser.  The  story  would  not  take  at  all 
if  located  in  America,  for  it  is  English  in  flavor, — old 
English  and  new  English.  There  are  chapters  that 
for  pathos  are  close  up  to  Dickens,  and  there  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three  chapters  in  the  book  that  are 
lacking  in  rich  originality.  In  other  words,  I  like 
the  book  immensely. 

Eaton  &  Mains  send  out  a  little  volume  about  Si- 
beria, written  by  Rev.  Marcus  Lorenzo  Taft.  It  is  a 
book  that  will  suit  you  every  way.  It  does  not  under- 
take to  say  too  much,  but  manages  to  tell  you  just 
what  you  want  to  know  about  Russia  and  her  Asiatic 
dependencies.  He  entitles  his  book  "Strange  Siberia," 
and  strange  everything  is,  from  the  scenery  to  the  peo- 
ple. My  personal  acquaintance  with  the  author  makes 
the  book  doubly  interesting,  but  I  am  sure  that  every- 
body that  gets  hold  of  this  little  book  will  slip  it  in  his, 
pocket  to  read  on  the  cars  or  in  camp,  and  he  will  be 
glad  that  he  did  so. 

Appleton  &  Co.  are  still  publishing  "Bird  Lore," 
and  I  hope  that  Unity  families  will  do  their  best  to 
place  this  little  magazine  in  the  hands  of  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  edited  by  Frank  M.  Chapman,  and  for  that 
reason  is  edited  admirably.  The  May  number  opens 
with  the  "Ceremonials  of  Courtship  of  the  American 
Merganser,"  and  this  is  followed  by  a  delightful 
sketch  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  telling  the  story  of 
the  birds  in  her  garden.  It  happens,  however,  that 
every  article  is  delightful  as  well  as  instructive. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 


CAPTAINS  OF  THE  DEAD 

Not  the  first  growth  of  spruce  and  pine, 

Nor  the  second,  nor  the  third, 
Was  what  I  saw  in  ordered  line 

And  what  at  night  I  heard. 

But  often,  when  twilight  would  fold 

Their  shadows  in  the  lake, 
While  the  sun  would  sink  with  dreams  of  old 

And  a  first  faint  star  would  break, 

I  watched  them  come  to  the  water's  edge, 

Before  their  vanished  race, 
Warrior-chiefs  from  wood  and  ledge 

And  undiscovered  place. 

I  saw  them  stand  with  feathered  head, 

Unmoving  and  unmoved, 
The  captains  of  a  people  dead— 

Which  first  had  fought  and  loved. 

Then  in  the  night  I  heard  their  prayer 

To  Him  they  hold  divine; 
And  in  the  dawn  were  standing  there, 

Hemlock  and  spruce  and  pine. 

— Witter  Bynner. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  t«  my  Religion." 


APOLOGIES    FOR   WAR  BY 
CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS 


I  shall  take  advantage  of  tins  oppor- 
tunity to  press  home  a  topic  that  has 
impressed  me  with  increasing  force.  It 
is  this, — is  the  church  a  growing  or  a 
waning  factor  in  the  world  today? 
There  are  indications  that  might  lea(i 
us  to  answer  either  way.  Let  us  take 
one  near  home.  Recently  Bishop  Cod- 
man  of  this  state  took  occstion  to  re- 
mark with  some  force  and  at  some 
length  that  war  is  a  necessity  if  a  na- 
tion is  to  keep  from  becoming  degen- 
erate; that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  moral  tone  and  fiber  of  a  race. 
Do  you  think  that  such  an  attitude  and 
such  a  statement  by  a  man  in  his  posi- 
tion tends  to  enhance  or  lessen  the 
power  of  the  church?  I  know  what  I 
think  of  it.  His  statement  is  superfi- 
cial, illogical,  antiquated  and  absolute- 
ly and  xinqualifiedly  unchristian.  And 
yet  his  attitude  and  liis  statement  are 
strikingly  typical  of  the  forces  that 
tend  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  church. 
Why,  we  may  see  later.  Let  us  just 
now  take  up  the  substance  of  his  state- 
ment; for  through  that  I  think  we  can 
readily  approach  the  existing  conditions 
that  give  the  church  so  unique  an  op- 
portunity for  growth  or  decay  in  power. 

It  is  'with  deliberation  that  I  brand 
the  statement  that  war  is  essential  to 
the  moral  tone  and  fiber  of  a  nation  as 
superficial,  illogical  and  antiquated. 
For  I  have  a  deal  of  sympathy  with  and 
insight  into  the  point  of  view  from 
which  such  a  statement  was  made.  I 
have  always  believed  in  the  duty  of 
every  American  citizen,  under  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  afTeeting  this  country, 
not  only  to  defend  his  country  when 
called,  but  to  be  trained  and  nrepared 
to  defend  it  intelligently.  And  1  am 
proud  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  at 
present  a  member  of  the  National  Guard 
of  this  state.  But  I  believe  that  such 
preparations  should  be  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  not  of  war,  and  that,  in  fact, 
they  are  the  profoundest  guarantee  of 
peace,  the  natural  state  of  mankind.  For 
peace  is  the  natural  state  of  mankind; 
war  unnatural.  Sherman  sniu,  'War  is 
hell!'  His  descendants  are  now  busy 
at  work  trying  U)  demonstrate  that  he 


really  said,  'War  is  cruelty''  Perhaps 
our  friend,  Bishop  Codinan,  would  de- 
sire to  modify  further  the  statement  in- 
to, "War  is  a  moral  tonic.'  But  from  all 
my  knowledge  of  the  art  and  tactics  of 
war,  from  all  I  can  learn  from  those 
who  liave  seen  its  'horrid  front,'  I  am 
convinced  that  Sherman's  definition  is 
the  profoundest  that  could  ever  be 
framed — war  is  unequivocally,  unimag- 
inably, hell.  And  by  the  side  the  de- 
nomination that  has  written  a  future 
hell  out  of  the  Christian  faith  will,  I 
lielieve,  be  among  the  first  to  assist 
in  wiping  a  present  bell  from  off  the 
surface  of  the  Christian  globe. 

I  appreciate  fully  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  a  nation  from  preparation  for 
war  for  a  principle.  It  purges  a  na- 
tion of  effeminacy,  superficiality  and 
materialism,  and  stimulates  loyalty, 
patriotism,  self-sacrifice,  and  that  stern 
and  rugged  stoicism  that  endures  all 
things  for  the  supreme  end.  But  the 
only  war  that  produces  any  wholesome 
effects  upon  a  people  is  the  war  waged 
for  some  great  human  principle;  it  is 
really  the  action  and  reaction  of  that 
vital,  fundamental  human  principle 
that  secures  the  beneficial  results. 

And  right  here  we  approach  the  con- 
ditions that  present  to  the  church  the 
ojjportunity  for  either  growth  or  decay 
in  power.  For  right  here  we  find  the 
germ  of  the  substitute  for  war.  And 
there  is  a  substitute,  a  moral  equiva- 
lent for  war;  it  lies  in  the  great  strug- 
gles for  vital  human  principles.  And 
that  I  believe  to  be  the  natural  state 
of  mankind, — not  lethargy,  nor  supine- 
ness,  nor  yet  the  clasli  of  armed  men, 
I)ut  peaceful  struggle.  And  with  .the 
advance  of  civilization,  I  believe  that 
such  gi-eat  struggles  will  be  peaceful, 
that  they  must  and  will  nroceed  with- 
out war.  And  it  is  this  great  fact, — 
that  there  is  a  moral  equivalent  for 
war  and  that  equivalent  lies  so  pecu- 
liarly within  the  power  of  the  church 
to  influence — that  renders  so  imminent 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  church  in  pov/er. 
For  it  is  the  business  of  the  church, 
above  all  other  institutions,  to  see  that 
those  great  struggles  continue  and  that 
they  continue  without  war.  And  as  the 
church  participates  and  leads  in  those 
struggles   that   solve    the   problems  of 
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vital  human  interest,  so  its  position  will 
rise  or  fall,  so  its  power  will  grow  or 
wane. 

Our  civil  war  was  indeed  an  event  of 
])rodigious  magnitude,  as  measured  by 
any  standard  that  history  affords.  But 
it  was  the  work  done  in  the  years  1783- 
89  that  created  a  federal  nation  capable 
of  ciiduring  the  storm  and  stress  of  the 
years  1861-G.5."  I  believe  that  today 
this  nation  is  facing  a  great  crisis,  is 
confronted  with  tremendous  problems 
that  will  involve  a  mighty  struggle  for 
human  principles,  the  very  foundation 
principles  of  this  government.  We 
must  prove  that  those  great  principles 
that  stood  the  stress  of  war  can  stand 
the  strain  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
And  I  further  believe  that  the  church 
should  lead  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems, — nay,  rather,  that  the  church 
and  its  spirit  alone  can  ever  finally 
solve  them. 

What  are  those  prohlems?  They  are 
the  social,  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems that  are  facing  us.  They  are 
imminent,  they  are  critical,  as  every 
thinking  man  is  aware.  Thev  are,  in 
I)art,  the  fight  for  clean  business,  the 
fight  for  clean  politics.  They  must  and 
will  go  on  until  they  are  settled  and 
settled  right.  And  tliey  are  fights  that 
will  tax  this  nation  in  ways  that  no 
\var  could.  They  are  issues  that  are 
not  and  can  never  be  as  clean  cut  and 
well  defined,  upon  which  men  can  take 
the  decided  stand  as  in  war.  Tliey  are 
the  more  insidious,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  critical,  none  the  less  vital. 
They  must  be  fought  out  on  a  higher 
level  than  war.  They  are  more  complex 
and  they  are  the  more  difficult  of  solu- 
tion, but  they  must  be  as  decisively 
answered  if  we  are  to  endure.  We  must 
cut  the  cancers  of  San  Francisco  graft, 
of  Lorimer  election  briberies,  out  of  our 
system  or  representative  government 
will  become  a  farce  and  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. We  must  solve  the  problem  ot 
vast  and  unscrupulous  wealth,  or  its 
injustices  will  drive  a  reluctant  people 
to'  n  violent  re-distribution  of  property. 

And  what  p^rt  has  the  church  in 
these  struggles?  I  say  it  should  have 
a  leading  part,  if  it  is  to  grow  in 
power.  Why?  Because  the  church  is 
disinterested':  because  it  is  united  or  is 
uniting;  and  mainly  because  it  is  the 
o-reat  depository  of  that  vfrtue  of  mor- 
ality which  Washington  in  his  farewell 
address  declared  to  be  the  necessary 
sprin"-  of  popular  government.  Will 
the  church  rise  to  its  responsibility, 
Avill  it  grow  in  power?  If  it  does  it 
must  necessarily  know  and  make  known 
the  good  and  the  evil,  and  must  uphold 
the  one  and  attack  the  other.  And 
this  means  that  it  must  know  itseif 
and  know  the  facts  and  be  true  to  itself 
and  true  to  the  facts.  And  now,  per- 
haps, we  can  see  whv  the  remarks  and 
the  attitude  of  Bishop  Codman  tend 
to  weaken  the  church.  They  are  not 
true  to  the  church:  they  are  not  true 
to  the  facts.  Thev  do  not  voice  the 
"•reat  conviction  of  the  church— of  hu- 
manity—of  what  is  right,  and  they  do 
not  cling  to  the  facts  as  they  are  to- 
day And  everv  attitude,  every  remark 
of  ' the  church  that  is  not  true  to  the 
church  and  true  to  the  facts  will  tend 
to  weaken  the  church. 

George  E.  Fogg. 
President  of  the  Maine  University 
,\  ssociatio-n.. 
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Close  to  the  heart  of  Nature!    A  place  for  congenial  companionship  and  quiet  and 

i  restful  intimacy  with  high  themes.    The  encampment  opens  July  1  and  continues  open 

i 

until  September  20.    The  life  on  the  hill  will  be  diversified  with  drives,  picnics,  social 

I  ^ 

evenings,  porch  readings,  etc.,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  guests, 
f^*  Tower  Hill  consists  of  sixty-five  acres  in  the  bluff  country  overlooking  the  Wisconsin 

river.  It  has  its  own  waterworks,  ice  house  and  telephone  connection.  A  plentiful  garden 
and  adequate  dairy  in  connection  with  the  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  farm  supply  the  table. 
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Tower  Hill  Summer  School 

JULY  16— AUGUST  13,  1911 
THE  HISTORY  AND   PRACTICE   OF  RELIGIONS 

A  Seven  Years'  Course  for  the  Religious  Study  Classes  and 
Sunday  School  of  All  Souls  Church,  Chicago,  and 
Tower  Hill  Summer  School 
FIRST  YEAR 
Beginnings:  MYTH  versus  SCIENCE 

FOURTH  TIME  AROUND 


1.  Introductory. 

2.  How  the  World  Was  Made. 

3.  The  Deluge. 

4.  How  Man  Began. 

5.  The  Antiquity  of  Man. 

6.  Man's  First  Home. 

7.  How  Language  Began. 
.8.  How  Tools  Began. 

9.  How  the  Arts  Began. 

10,  11.  The  Evolution  of  Dress. 

12.  Our  Poor  Eelations. 

13.  The  Thought  of  Sin. 

14.  The  Thought  of  Death. 

15.  The  Thought  of  the  Soul. 

16.  The  Thought  of  Heaven  ,and  Hell. 

17.  The  Thought  of  God. 


18.  The  Thought  of  Sacrifice. 

19.  How  Priests  Began:    The  Ritual. 

20.  The  Temple:  Altars. 

21.  The  Growth  of  Community:    How  Communities  Began. 

22.  How  Laws  Began:   An  Ancient  Code. 

23.  The  Ten  Commandments,  1st,  2nd,  3rd. 

24.  The  Ten  Commandments,  6th. 

25.  The  Ten  Commandments,  5th  and  7th. 

26.  The  Ten  Commandments,  4th:  The  Institution  of 
Sabbath. 

27.  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Easter. 

28.  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Christmas. 

29.  The  New  Commandment  of  Jesus. 

30.  A  Civic  Code:   Sources  of  Wealth. 

31.  A  Civic  Code:    Poverty,  Living  Wage. 

32.  A  Civic  Code:  Eights  vs.  Duties. 


REFERENCES 


Kindly  suggested  by  Professor  Starr  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Professor 
Kelsey  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Louis  Wallis,  Esq. 


Ames,  Phychology  of  religious  experience;  Brintox, 
Myths  of  the  New  World;  Beinton,  Eeligions 
of  primitive  peoples ; Clodd,  Childhood  of  the  world;  Clodd, 
Story  of  creation;  Clodd,  Story  of  primitive  man;  Ceosskey, 
Method  ©f  creation ;De  Coulanges,  The  ancient  city;  Ell- 
wood,  Modern  social  problems;  Fbazeb,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris; 
Gould,  Beginnings;  Grosse,  Beginnings  of  art;  Hobhouse, 
Morals  in  evolution;  Keane,  Ethnology;  Keane,  Man,  past 
and  present;  Keller,  Homeric  society;  King,  Development  of 
religion;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilization  and  primitive 
aondition  of  man;  Lyell,.  Antiquity  of  man;  Mason,  Origin 


of  invention;  Mason,  Woman's  place  in  primitive  culture; 
Powell,  Our  heredity  from  God;  Shalee,  Domestication  of 
animals;  Smith,  Eeligion  in  the  making;  Smith,  W.  Eobert- 
son,  Eeligion  of  the  Semites;  Stare^  Some  first  steps  in 
human  progress;  Sumner,  Folk  Ways;  Tylor,  Early  his- 
tory of  mankind;  Tylor,  Primitive  culture,  ed.  of  1903-4; 
Wallis,  Examination  of  society  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution;  Webb,  Heritage  of  dress;  Westermarck,  Origin 
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Here  has  the  battle  its  last  vantage  ground; 

Here  all  is  won,  or  here  must  all  be  lost; 
Here  freedom's  trumpets  one  last  rally 
sound; 

Here  to  the  breeze  its  blood-stained  flag 
is  tossed. 

America,  last  hope  of  man  and  truth, 
Thy  name   must  through  all  coming 
ages  be 

The  badge  unspeakable  of  shame  and  ruth, 
Or  glorious  pledge  that  man  through 
truth  is  free. 
This  is  thy  destiny;  the  choice  is  thine 
To  lead  all  nations  and  outshine  them 
all; 

But  if  thou  failest,  deeper  shame  is  thine 
And  none  shall  spare  to  mock  thee  in 
thy  fall. 

— Arlo  Bates  in  "The  Torch  Bearers." 
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AT  A  SUMMER  RESORT 
Yes,  it  is  teautiful;  this  peaceful  scene 
Of  shimmering  lake,  deep  in  the  pine-woods  green, 
With  happy,  brown-kneed  children,  youth  and  maid, 
And  elder  folk  in  summer  white  arrayed. 
At  tennis,  golf,  and  boating — all  at  play, 
Wherewith  they  while  these  golden  hours  away. 

And  yet — and  yet — I  wish  I  could  not  see, 

Back  in  the  city's  heat  and  misery, 

Ihose  patient  men  who  toil  in  shop  and  mill. 

Their  work-worn  wives,  their  children  wan  and  still, 

Wasting  their  life  in  cruel  sacrifice 

To  give  these  idle  ones  this  paradise! 

— Brand  Wliitlock,  in  the  American  Magazine. 


Rev.  F.  C.  Southworth,  the  president  of  the  Mead- 
ville  Theological  School,  is  now  Doctor  Southworth. 
Buchtel  College,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  which  is  related  to 
the  Universalist  denomination  of  America,  at  its  re- 
cent commencement  honored  Mr.  Southworth  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 


Our  ever-busy  and  versatile  co-workers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  have  sailed  for  Europe,  whence 
they  will  return  early  in  October.  ]\Ieanwhile,  they 
will  attend  the  International  Peace  Congress  in  Rome, 
and  will  be  at  the  Lord's  work  whenever  or  whatever 
they  do.  UiXiTy's  readers  join  with  the  Editor  in 
wishing  them  God-speed  on  their  happy  voyage  and 
high  mission. 


^Irs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  in  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Christian  Register  for  June  22,  summarizes  the 
eventful  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  recently  held  in  Boston.  The 
question  of  the  reformation,  if  not  of  the  removal  of 
the  jail,  the  question  of  drunkenness,  of  child  welfare, 
and  the  proper  training  of  social  workers,  were  among 
the  questions  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  full 
week.  "The  Standard  of  Living,"  "The  :\Iinimum 
Wage."  "The  Question  of  Parks  and  Recreation," 
"Rural  Colored  Population,"  "Story  Telling,"  "Buying 
Health,"  are  among  the  attractive  titles  mentioned. 
Last  year  Miss  Jane  Addams  was  the  presiding  offi- 
cer;  this  year,  another  Chicago  citizen  has  been  hon- 
ored, and  Judge  Julian  Mack  has  been  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  organization  that  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


tify  the  city  while  it  is  rotten  at  the  core  and  iniqui- 
tous in  its  management.  No  fighting  of  smoke  or  bill- 
boards or  dirty  alleys  can  do  more  than 
ameliorate  a  constitutional  disease.  It  is  poul- 
ticing the  carbuncle  that  can  be  removed  only  by 
purifying  the  blood,  making  more  wholesome  the  con- 
stitution. The  city  beautiful  is  not  a  thing  of  broad 
streets,  of  proportioned  buildings  or  shaded  avenues, 
though  the  City  Beautiful  will  grow  these  and  create 
them.  The  only  City  Beautiful  is  the  city  that  wants 
to  give  value  received  for  every  dollar  invested  in  it, 
that  has  an  eye  for  the  woes  and  wants  of  the  poorest, 
that  is  as  conscious  of  the  filth  and  squalor  across  the 
river  as  it  is  of  that  on  the  avenues.  The  City  Beau- 
tiful must  have  integrity  for  its  cornerstone  and  jus- 
tice for  its  foundation. 


The  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday-school  Society  con- 
tains the  following  item : 

A  request  from  a  pastor  of  an  evangelical  church  in  an- 
other state  for  a  large  number  of  our  publications  to  use 
in  liis  churcli  on  condition  that  the  Society's  imprint  be 
omitted  from  -the  titlo-page,  was  declined. 
The  above  item  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
rose  by  any  other  name  does  smell  as  sweet.  The 
problem  that  presented  itself  to  the  Evangelical  Pas- 
tor and  the  one  which  the  Unitarian  Trustees  were 
called  upon  to  decide  is  quite  a  different  one,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  either  party  to  put  itself  in  the  other's 
place.  Did  the  Evangelical  pastor  make  an  unreason- 
able request?  Did  the  Unitarian  Trustees  treat  the 
same  with  becoming  sympathy?  These  are  questions 
that  provoke  endless  discussion,  and  which  can  never 
be  decided  by  a  popular  vote.  It  sets  one  thinking. 
Reader,  what  is  your  solution  of  the  perplexity  of  the 
Orthodox  pa'^tor?  How  would  you  have  voted? 
Would  you  have  agreed  with  the  Unitarian  Board? 


Thftre  is  little  to  expect  from  petty  attempts  to  beau- 


Of  all  the  conventions  held  in  the  month  of  con- 
ventions, none  was  more  significant,  dramatic  or  effi- 
cient than  the  "Working  Woman's  Convention"  held 
in  Boston,  June  12  to  17.  This  was  the  third  biennial 
convention  of  the  National  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League  of  America.  Seventy-seven  delegates  were 
present,  representing  seven  different  leagues,  which  in 
turn  represented  fifty-three  different  trades  unions  and 
twenty-six  different  trades.    It  is  reported  that  busi- 
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ness  was  disposed  of  with  dispatch,  clearness  and 
effiiciency.  Of  course  the  heroines  on  the  floor  were 
the  women  who  led  in  the  recent  great  labor  strike 
on  the  part  of  woman.  The  New  York  shirt-waist 
strike,  the  garment-makers'  strike  in  Chicago,  the 
carpet-weavers'  strike  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  the  pearl 
button-makers'  strike  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  all  were 
inaugurated,  led  and  closed  by  women.  The  organiza- 
tion, though  national,  has  its  working  energy  in  Chi- 
cago; the  president,  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  the  secre- 
tary, Miss  E.  M.  Franklin,  and  the  editor  of  the 
official  organ,  Life  and  Labor,  Miss  Alice  Henry,  are 
all  from  Chicago.  The  last  two  named  are  contribu- 
tions to  American  life  from  Australia. 


The  recent  death  of  Rev.  Rush  Rhees  Shippen  re- 
moves one  of  the  most  venerable  ministers  in  the 
Unitarian  Fraternity.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Shippen 
was  the  earliest  graduate  of  the  Meadville  Theolog- 
ical School,  with  whose  history  he  has  been  so  inti- 
mately associated  by  family  ties,  childhood  associa- 
tions and  mature  service  as  trustee  and  promoter.  A 
few  months  before  his  death,  his  Alma  Mater  honored 
him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Long 
continued  service  in  the  ministry,  characterized  by 
high  standards,  diligent  study  and  persuasive  power 
entitled  Mr.  Shippen  to  such  a  degree.  He  had  won 
it  years  before  the  tardy  recognition  came.  The 
Editor  of  Unity  joins  with  a  host  of  friends  in  grate- 
ful remembrances  of  a  benignant  spirit,  kindly,  genial, 
earnest  and  wise.  The  places  that  received  his  forma- 
tive touch  and  the  souls  that  came  under  his  benignant 
influence  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  He  began  his 
early  ministry  in  Chicago.  He  was  for  a  time  the 
efficient  secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, which  he  left  to  become  the  acceptable  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  had  a  facile 
pen,  he  loved  music,  he  was  the  diligent  friend  of  the 
humble  and  the  discouraged.  We  believe  he  was  for 
several  years  chaplain  in  the  local  jail  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.  Altogether,  the  life  of  Rush  R.  Ship- 
pen  is  a  demonstration  of  the  high  service  that  still 
lies  within  the  possibilities  of  the  ministry  of  religion, 
— a  service  that  is  compatible  with  manliness,  inde- 
pendence, civic  interest  and  intellectual  vigor. 


VANITIES 

How  cruel  a  tiling  is  wrath! 

Some  farthest,  unkind  ripple  of  our  rage 

Must  beat  against  the  one  our  heart  would  shield. 

How  idle  a  thing  is  grief! 

Since  endless  tears  call  back  not  one  small  flower 
That  drifted  to  its  death,  the  summer  gone. 

How  futile  a  thing,  revenge! 

Since,  ere  our  smouldering,  heart-hid  hate  flares  nigh, 
All  those  who  wronged  us  are  but  still,  spent  clay. 

— Maud  Springer  Nesom  in  MoClure's  Magazine. 


"*  Thursday,  July  6 

A  New  Declaration  of  Independence 


On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1863, 
the  Adjutant  of  a  Wisconsin  regiment  that  had  been 
on  the  besieging  line  of  Vicksburg  for  forty-seven 
days  and  whose  approaches  had  come  within  visiting 
distance  of  the  enemy's  line,  climbed  out  of  the  de- 
fenses and  said  to  the  comrades  in  his  own  regiment 
and  the  comrades  on  the  other  side  of  the  parapet, 
"Boys,  this  is  a  good  time  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  if  you  will  gather  around  me,  I  will  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independence."  So,  with  the 
wearers  of  the  blue  on  one  hand  and  the  wearers  of 
the  gray  on  the  other,  he  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  from  beginning  to  end.  That  boy  Ad- 
jutant grew  up  to  become  the  chief  justice  of  a  great 
southern  state,  and  to  represent  that  state  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  old  declaration  is  still  in 
order.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  will  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  world's  great  documents,  sharing  with 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  Lincoln  the  honor 
of  being  the  most  unique,  prophetic,  and  significant 
of  state  documents  ever  issued  by  any  compact  of 
people  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  that  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  final ; 
still  less  was  the  signing  of  it  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years  ago  or  the  reading  of  it  on  each  returning 
anniversary  of  that  adequate  signing.  There  is  need 
of  bringing  down  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
date.  There  is  a  call  for  the  patriotic  interpretation 
of  the  same  in  terms  of  the  twentieth  century.  Still 
there  are  powers  that  hold  our  citizens  in  servile  sub- 
jection. Still  there  are  old  tyrannies  that  need  to  be 
broken  and  new  inspirations  to  be  applied  to  the  prob- 
lems of  individual  and  civic  life. 

The  tyrannies  of  fashion,  of  passion,  superstition, 
partisanship  in  politics  and  sectarianism  in  religion, 
are  burdens  that  are  none  the  less  tyrannical  because 
the  domination  is  unconscious,  or  even  sought  for. 

Women  need  to  be  emancipated  from  the  tyrannies 
of  silly  and  wicked  hats,  cruel  shoes,  the  fear  of  con- 
vention and  the  cost  of  the  same  in  time  and  money; 
men  need  to  be  liberated  from  the  tyranny  of  the  cigar 
that  stupefies,  the  glass  that  debauches,  and  the  pro- 
fanity that  degrades  the  soul.  Churchmen  need  to 
be  released  from  the  tyranny  of  the  creeds  which 
they  do  not  believe  in  and  the  exorbitant  taxes  of 
movements  which  do  not  run  parallel  with  their  con- 
victions and  do  not  represent  their  aspirations.  Men 
need  to  be  released  from  the  fetters  of  party  tradition 
in  politics  that  do  not  represent  any  living  issues  at 
the  present  time  and  are  pepetuated  simply  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  selfish  greed  of  office-holders  and  office- 
seekers. 
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There  is  need  of  a  new  patriotism  that  will  issue 
a  Declaration  of  Independence  from  the  hollow  pre- 
tentions and  insincere  "platforms"  issued  before  elec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  being  ignored  and  defied  after 
election.  The  words  "Democrat"  and  "Republican" 
have  long  since  lost  their  significance  to  the  emanci- 
pated voter  in  the  United  States.  The  words  "In- 
surgent" and  "Standpatter"  are  new  words  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  American  voter,  words  scarcely  de- 
fined by  the  dictionary,  but  they  represent  the  "firing 
line"  of  advancing  American  civilization.  There  is 
need  of  a  new  Declaration  of  Independence  that  will 
permit  the  voter  to  face  these  words  and  the  issues 
they  represent  without  being  accused  of  disloyalty  and 
being  characterized  in  his  own  or  other  people's  minds 
as  a  traitor. 

There  is  need  of  a  new  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence from  the  tyranny  of  the  "constitutions"  of  the 
nation  and  the  states  that  sprang  out  of  the  original 
Declaration  of  Independence.  These  constitutions  are 
but  the  safeguards  of  the  timid.  The  present  judg- 
ment and  the  growing  intelligence  ought  to  be  free  to 
express  itself  without  being  fettered  by  a  document 
already  antique  and,  perhaps  even  worse,  by  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  document  by  a  body  of  venerable 
men  who  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  state  and 
secured  their  position  by  virtue  of  the  insight  and 
the  prophetic  outlook  that  characterized  them  half  a 
century  ago.  Men  grow  old  even  on  the  supreme  bench 
and  their  eyes  grow  dim,  and  the  need  of  the  hour 
is  for  a  Declaration  of  Independence  that  will  not  call 
for  spectacles,  and  for  an  application  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples that  were  declared  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  ago  to  the  perplexities  of  the  problems  and  the 
duties  of  today. 

^  All  this  clamor  for  a  "sane  Fourth"  will  avail  but 
little  unless  there  is  a  revival  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
enthusiasm  for  ideas;  unless  there  is  a  new  reading 
of  the  old  document;  a  fresh  application  of  the  old 
principles ;  a  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence on  the  battle  lines  like  that  of  the  Wisconsin 
Adjutant  on  the  ramparts  of  Vicksburg  in  1863. 


SECRETS 

0  Rose,  climb  up  to  her  window 
And  in  through  the  fasement  reacli, 

And  say  what  I  may  not  utter. 
In  your  beautiful  .silent  speech! 

She  will  shake  the  dew  from  your  petals, 

She  will  press  you  close  to  her  lip.s. 
She  will  hold  you  never  so  lightly 

In  her  warm,  white  finger-tips. 

And  when — who  ca  ntell?— she  may  wsihper 
(While  the  city  dreams  below), 

1  was  dreaming  of  him  when  you  woke  me, 
But,  rose,  he  must  never  know. 

— Frederick  Lawrence  Knou  lec. 


Mark  Twain,  the  Reformer 


Mark  Twain  is  a  greater  combination  of  contradic- 
tory characters  than  Dr.  Jekyll,  Mr.  Hyde  and  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  all  in  one.  There  are  included  in 
this  versatile  personality  the  genial  husband,  father, 
friend,  Samuel  L.  Clemens ;  the  humorist  and  artist, 
Mark  Twain;  the  pessimist,  Samuel  L.  Clemens;  the 
reformer  and  republican  democrat,  Mark  Twain. 

The  education  of  this  typical  American  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  sharpening  of  his  wits  by  rough  expe- 
rience. After  brief  years  of  schooling  in  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  he  became  a  printer's  apprentice  and,  having 
learned  his  trade,  undertook  the  still  more  difficult 
task  of  becoming  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River,  by 
which  he  received  his  chief  education.  In  fact,  in 
mastering  the  intricacies  of  this  fluctuating  stream,  he 
gained  the  basis  of  that  rare  attainment,  the  scientific 
mind  which,  despite  his  extraordinary  imaginative 
gifts,  served  him  subsequently  as  reporter,  editor,  au- 
thor, publisher,  inventor,  philosopher,  theologian,  his- 
torian and  publicist. 

His  marriage  and  the  rearing  of  his  family  mel- 
lowed and  restrained  him  and  then  subseciuently  in  its 
successive  tragedies  nearly  crushed  him.  He  lost  in 
turn  his  baby  boy,  his  beloved  twenty-four-year-old 
daughter,  Susie,  the  incomparable  JNlrs.  Clemens,  his 
intimate  friend,  H.  H.  Rogers,  and  his  daughter,  Jean, 
the  last  calamity  occurring  when  his  only  remaining 
daughter  was  living  abroad.  Add  to  those  unbearable 
blows  his  recurring  business  losses,  and  one  has  a 
glimmering  of  the  temperament  which  could  rebound 
and  enrich  American  humor,  wit  and  reform. 

Mark  Twain,  the  humorist,  is  so  well  known  that  it 
is  desirable  to  emphasize  the  contribution  of  the  artist. 
Not  forgetting  that  there  is  abundant  art  in  "The  In- 
nocents Abroad,"  "The  Tramp  Abroad,"  and  other 
of  his  finest  books,  which  we  must  use  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  triumph  of  wit  over  pretensions  is  nowhere 
better  displayed  than  in  such  diverse  books  as  Tom 
Sawyer,  Huckleberry  Finn,  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  and 
Joan  of  Arc.  In  Huckleberry  Finn,  Mark  Twain's 
masterpiece,  one  sees  tlie  finest  plea  for  justice  to  the 
negro  that  has  appeared  since  the  war,  and  that  from 
the  pen  of  a  man  reared  in  a  slave-holding  household. 

Samuel  L-  Clemens,  the  pessimist,  presents  an  en- 
tirely different  character.  He  had  love,  but  little  re- 
spect, for  the  human  race.  They  are  hypocrites,  cow- 
ards, tyrants,  and  possessed  of  servile  minds.  In  the 
midst  of  exaggeration  there  is  only  too  much  truth 
in  these  criticisms  of  man,  but  one  finds  relief  in  turn- 
ing to  Mark  Twain,  the  Reformer,  slashing  in  Donny- 
brook  Fair  fashion  at  the  evils  he  saw.  He  was  a 
typical,  honest  American  trying  to  correct  wrongs 
without  having  the  remotest  conception  of  where  he 
was  going.  In  his  picturesque  white  flannels,  he  ad- 
vocated international  copyright  before  Congress.  He 
joined  the  reformers  of  our  antiquated  system  of  spell- 
ing, but  went  beyond  them  in  urging  immediate  re- 
form, since  our  x'Vmerican  methods  were  necessarily 
revolutionary.  He  attacked  King  Leopold  and  the 
Congo  abuses  in  unmeasured  terms,  equaled  only  in 
their  bitterness  and  vehemence  by  his  denunciation  of 
General  Funston  for  his  unscrupulous  capture  of 
Aguinaldo.  He  demonstrated  by  impressive  logic 
the  impossibility  that  Shakespeare  could  have  written 
the  works  attributed  to  him,  or  that  Mrs.  Eddy  could 
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have  produced  "Science  and  Health"  unaided.  He  criti- 
cised the  Chinese  missionaries  who  demanded  im- 
munities beyond  their  losses,  finding  no  extenuation 
in  the  fact  that  they  withheld  one-third  more  instead 
of  thirteen  times  as  much.  He  wrote  a  condemnation 
of  the  Czar  which  rivals  Sartor  Resartus  in  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  defective  quality  of  clothes.  He  con- 
demned the  persecutor  of  the  Jew,  without  absolving 
the  Jew  himself  from  blame,  and  repeatedly  defended 
Dreyfus  and  condemned  the  French  for  their  legal 
methods  in  terms  which  must  inevitably  apply  to  the 
servility  of  our  courts  to  precedents.  He  was  the  best 
possible  prototype  of  the  delightful  character  in  his 
story,  "Traveling  with  a  Reformer." 

Mark  Twain's  contributions  to  democracy  are 
chiefly  in  his  vehement  plea  for  the  recognition  of  the 
common  man,  his  unfaltering  belief  in  essential  equal- 
ity, and  his  disbelief  in  all  royal  and  aristocratic  in- 
stitutions. In  the  American  Claimant,  the  Prince  and 
the  Pauper,  and  the  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur,  Mark  Twain's  republicanism  is  displayed. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  suggestion  of  constructive 
democracy.  He  sees  that  all  people  are  capable  of 
self-government,  because  "The  master  minds  of  all 
nations,  in  all  ages,  have  sprung  in  affluent  multitude 
from  the  mass  of  the  nation,  and  from  the  mass  of 
the  nation  only, — not  from  its  privileged  classes;  and 
so,  no  matter  what  the  nation's  intellectual  grade  was, 
whether  high  or  low,  the  bulk  of  its  ability  was  in  the 
long  ranks  of  its  nameless  and  its  poor,  and  so  it  never 
saw  the  day  when  it  had  not  material  in  abundance 
whereby  to  govern  itself."  He  sees  that  in  this  coun- 
try, at  least,  we  have  a  right  to  alter  our  form  of  gov- 
ment  at  will :  "Under  that  gospel,  the  citizen  who 
thinks  he  sees  that  the  commonwealth's  political 
clothes  are  worn  out,  and  yet  holds  his  peace  and  does 
not  agitate  for  a  new  suit,  is  disloyal,  he  is  a  traitor." 

While  Mark  Twain  did  not  know  how  to  alter  that 
form  of  government,  he  demanded  that  we  face  the 
problem.  No  one  has  so  well  succeeded  in  keeping 
cheerful  in  the  midst  of  troubles  while  fearlessly  fac- 
ing more  suffering  than  most  of  us  know. 

CHARLES  ZUEBLIN. 


The  American  Magazine  stands  well  at  the  front  in 
discussing  some  of  our  vital  problems.  It  is  opening 
its  pages  to  articles  by  Bishop  Williams,  of  Michigan, 
and  others  who  dare  to  speak  the  truth  about  the  con- 
flict between  religion  and  the  church.  It  certainly  is 
interesting  for  those  of  us  who  were  fighting  the  battle 
forty  years  ago  to  find  the  official  church  saying,  after 
us,  that  for  which  they  stoned  us  just  a  generation 
ago.  All  the  same,  do  you  read  this  article  and  cheer 
its  author  and  all  others  who  dare  to  be  as  brave  as  he. 
I  understand  that  the  editor,  John  S.  Phillips,  will  let 
this  matter  go  in,  and  we  may  expect  a  good  deal 
more  courage  and  truth.  In  the  same  magazine,  in  the 
June  number,  is  Part  VTII  of  a  remarkable  story  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  entitled  "The  Secret  Gar- 
den." Well,  the  truth  will  conquer,  and  it  is  amazing 
with  what  speed  great  changes  come  about. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 


We  are  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray. 

But  newer  strength  we  borrow; 
And  where  the  vanguard  camps  to-day, 

The  rear  shall  rest  to-morrow. 

— Gerald  Masscy. 


THE  PULPIT 


The  Oratory 

Sermon  Preached  Sunday  Morning,  February  26, 
1911,  AT  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Fort  Newton. 

"He  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray."  Matt. 
14:23. 

So  we  read  in  the  "book  of  white  samite,  mystical 
and  wonderful,"  which  tells  the  story  of  the  human 
life  of  God  among  men.  It  was  a  thronged  and 
crowned  life,  full  of  the  labors  of  love,  and  as  he 
went  about  doing  good  he  was  often  aweary.  Again 
and  again  he  went  apart  from  the  multitude  to 
kneel,  and  look  away  into  the  heavens.  Sometimes 
it  was  on  a  mountain  side  under  the  shadow  of 
night ;  sometimes  in  a  garden  screened  by  the  olive 
leaves ;  but  wherever  he  prayed  the  place  became 
a  chapel — an  oratory.  If  he  needed  to  rest  and  pray 
and  renew  his  spirit,  how  can  we  negelct  the  quiet 
hour? 

It  was  this  desire  for  a  place  apart  that  led  St. 
Philip  of  Neri  to  found  his  Order  of  the  Oratory — 
with  chapels  more  simple  than  the  great  cathedrals, 
where  men  might  take  refuge  and  rest.  They  were 
homes  at  once  of  prayer  and  joy,  retreats  for  men 
who  lived  not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  yet 
apart  from  it.  To  that  order  Newman  belonged, 
and  under  the  sign  of  his  patron  saint  he  blended 
intellectual  toil  with  spiritual  culture.  In  like 
manner  every  man  should  have  an  oratory,  a  room  in 
his  home  or  a  chamber  in  his  mind,  where  he  may 
go  and  shut  himself  away  from  the  din  of  life,  and 
muse  and  pray.  As  a  fact  every  man  has  an  oratory, 
and  those  who  know  how  to  use  it  find  that  it 
softens  and  sweetens  the  days  as  they  come  and  go, 
giving  to  the  woes  of  life  a  meaning  and  to  its  joys 
an  added  grace. 

One  may  well  hesitate  to  talk  about  such  a  theme, 
so  intimate  is  it,  and  so  intei  woven  with  our  inner- 
most life.  More  than  one  master  of  the  pulpit  has 
kept  silent  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  which  is  too 
much  like  a  man  discussing  his  love  for  his  mother, 
wife,  or  child.  They  simply  prayed,  and  left  their 
secret  faith  to  be  inferred  from  their  prayers.  Even 
Santa  Teresa  would  never  have  written  her  golden 
book,  recording  her  life  of  prayer,  had  she  not  been 
ordered  to  do  so  by  those  above  her  in  the  church. 
Those  who  know  most  about  prayer  talk  the  least 
about  it,  for  lack  of  words.  They  remind  one  of 
the  mystical  poem  of  FitzGerald,  entitled,  "Attar," 
a  pretty  allegory,  which  tells  how  the  moths  sent 
messengers  to  find  their  idol,  the  flame.  The  first 
and  second  stopped  halfway  and  came  back  with 
slight  and  uncertain  intelligence.  A  third  went  in 
their  place — 

"Who  spurred  with  true  desire 
Plunging  at  once  into  the  central  fire, 
Folded  his  wings  within,  till  he  became 
One  color  and  one  substance  with  the  flame. 
He  only  knew  the  flame  who  in  it  burned, 
Only  lie  could  tell  who  ne'er  to  toll  returned." 

If  religion  has  been  hurt  anywhere  more  than 
elsewhere  in  our  age,  it  is  in  the  habit  of  prayer.  A 
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scientific  conception  of  the  universe  and  a  nobler 
idea  of  God  have,  strangely  enough,  combined  to 
arouse  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  prayer.  If  God 
knows  what  things  we  have  need  of  before  we  ask 
him,  why  ask?  If  all  things  are  ruled  by  law,  and 
ii  those  laws  are  good  and  wise,  to  answer  some  of 
our  prayers  would  require  a  change  in  the  order 
of  the  world,  and  a  quite  impossible  favoritism. 
Such  is  the  mood  of  the  day,  and  the  result  seems 
to  be  that  prayer  is  often  abandoned  altogether. 
If  prayer  were  only  asking  for  gifts  or  favors,  this 
mood  would  be  valid,  but  it  springs  from  an  un- 
worthy view  of  what  prayer  is.  At  i.s  best,  prayer 
is  not  asking  for  gifts,  but  for  the  Giver — a  con- 
scious communion  with  the  Father  of  our  spirits 
without  which  personal  religion  grows  dim. 

Happily  the  mood  is  less  crass  than  when  Huxley 
and  Tyndall  proposed  their  famous  prayer-tests 
years  ago.  They  had  much  to  say  about  laws,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  prayer  was  an  efifort  to  alter 
the  will  of  God,  -whereas  it  is  a  blending  of  the 
will  of  man  to  the  laws  of  God,  while,  meantime, 
the  founder  of  the  gospel  was  disclosing  higher 
laws  and  a  higher  power  than  is  bounded 
by  our  small  horizon.  However,  it  was  a 
man  of  science,  no  less  a  light  than  Dar- 
win, who  turned  the  tide  when  he  said,  "I 
find  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  interfere 
with  the  possibility  that  prayer  may  be  answered." 
At  once  the  din  of  debate  was  hushed,  and  now  we 
are  assured  that  there  is  no  law  so  valid  as  the  one 
which  is  written,  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find."  The  words  of  Tennyson  are 
now  the  most  quoted : 

"More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of." 

So  that  prayer  is  now  held  to  be  a  power, 
a  foot-path  to  peace,  a  medicine  for  minds  and 
bodies  awry.  By  it  great  men  made  new  epochs  and 
wrought  wonders,  armed  by  some  hidden  and  higher 
power  not  known  to  others.  It  was  thus  that  Crom- 
well came  down  from  what  Rosebery  called  his 
Sinai,  with  a  dauntless  courage  that  swept  men  to 
victory.  It  was  thus  that  Luther  and  Lincoln 
wrought  their  faith  into  action,  while  others  quaked 
and  failed.  For  it  is  now  said  the  main  end  and 
efficacy  of  prayer  is  in  the  heart  of  the  prayer, 
enabling  him  under  the  influx  of  hitherto  unknown 
power  to  answer  his  own  prayer.  Which  seems  to 
mean  that  it  is  man  after  all,  and  not  God,  who 
answers  prayer,  by  lifting  himself  by  his  own  boot- 
straps. Wherefore  the  troubled  mortal  might  as 
well  pray  to  the  images  of  a  Chinese  joss-house  for 
any  outside  aid.  Such  is  the  subtle  form  which 
scepticism  as  to  prayer  now  takes,  and  many  there 
be  who  mistake  it  for  faith. 

Yet  when  one  uncovers  it  men  feel  that  they  are 
engaging  in  professional  advocacy  of  what  the  pul- 
pit is  supposed  to  defend.  The  better  to  avoid 
this  blight,  let  me  quote  to  you  from  George  Mere- 
dith, who,  though  he  was  called  a  pagan — and  he 
was  certainly  not  ostensibly  a  religious  teacher — 
knew  the  meaning  of  prayer,  and  has  set  forth  its 
value  as  few  men  of  the  pulpit  have  ever  done. 
He  is  not  content  to  say  that  "Whoso  rises  from 
prayer  a  better  man,  his  prayer  is  answered."  That 


indeed  is  self-evident,  but  there  must  be  a  deeper 

reason  why  his  prayer  makes  him  a  better  man — 

something  more  than  a  psychological  exercise.  Listen 
to  a  man  of  the  world : 

"So,  in  our  prayers  we  dedicate  the  world  to  God, 
not  calling  him  great  for  a  title,  no — showing  him 
we  know  him  great  in  a  limitless  world,  lord  of 
a  truth  we  tend  to,  and  have  not  grasped.  I  say 
prayer  is  good.  I  counsel  it  to  you  again  and  again : 
in  joy,  in  sickness  of  heart.  We  make  prayer  a 
part  of  us,  praying  for  no  gifts,  no  interventions ; 
through  the  faith  in  prayer  opening  the  soul  to 
the  undiscerned.  Take  this  for  the  good  in  prayer, 
that  it  makes  us  repose  on  the  unknown  with  con- 
fidence, makes  us  flexible  to  change,  makes  us  ready 
for  life.  He  who  has  the  fountain  of  prayer  in 
him  will  not  complain  of  hazards.  Prayer  is  the 
recognition  of  laws ;  the  soul's  exercise  and  source 
of  strength;  its  thread  of  conjunction  with  them. 
Prayer  for  an  object  is  cajolery  of  an  idol.  There 
you  misread  it.  We  who  fight  the  living  world  must 
have  the  universal  for  succor  of  the  truth  in  it. 
Cast  forth  the  soul  in  prayer,  you  join  with  the 
creative  elements  giving  breath  to  you ;  and  that 
crust  of  habit  which  is  the  soul's  tomb  ;  and  custom, 
the  soul's  tyrant ;  and  pride,  our  volcano  peak  that 
sinks  us  in  a  crater ;  and  fear,  which  plucks  the 
feathers  from  the  wings  of  the  soul  and  sets  it  naked 
and  shivering  in  a  vault,  where  the  passing  of  a 
hodman's  foot  above  sounds  like  the  king  of  terrors 
coming — you  are  free  of  them,  you  live  in  the  day 
and  for  the  future,  by  the  exercise  and  discipline  of 
the  soul's  faith." 

Now  this  discipline  of  the  soul,  this  disposing  of 
our  will^  to  the  will  of  God,  takes  deliberate  ex- 
ercise, concentration  of  thought,  and  a  conscious 
practice  of  the  presence  of  God.  It  requires  that  we 
purge  our  mind  of  self-will,  open  the  heart  to  good 
impulse,  bare  the  permanent  necessities  of  the  soul, 
and  no  one  who  wants  to  live  truly  throughout  one 
day  can  afiford  to  neglect  it.  When  we  have  done 
this  we  need  have  no  compunction  in  going  on  to 
ask  those  things  which  then  remain  among  our  de- 
sires. One  who  seeks  this  communion  first  will 
find,  when  he  comes  to  make  his  requests  known — 
remembering  how  high  and  wonderful  a  thing  it  is 
to  enter  into  that  Presence— that  his  desires  have 
been  enlarged  and  ennobled.  Some  of  his  petitions 
may  be  foolish  and  wrong,  for  he  is  only  a  child 
facing  infinity ;  but  all  that  is  true  in  his  prayer 
will  come  to  pass  upon  himself  and  upon  others. 
Let  no  one  say  that  this  is  purely  subjective.  There 
is  no  such  thing.  All  true  prayer  is  answered,  said 
Emerson,  therefore  be  careful  what  you  pray  for. 

It  is  true  that  to  work  is  to  pray,  and  the  ideal 
is  to  pray  as  if  we  could  do  nothing  ourselves,  while 
working  as  if  no  one  could  help  us.  Prayer  is 
assuredly  not  a  substitute  for  effort,  but  an  inspira- 
tion to  nobler  efifort,  and  a  reinforcement  of  it.  By 
the  very  law  of  our  being  wishes  tend  to  beget 
facts,  and  what  we  will  comes  true,  so  that  every 
young  man  should  keep  in  mind  the  words  of 
Goethe,  which  Mark  Pattison,  like  many  another, 
found  to  be  true,  though  he  did  not  believe  them 
when  he  first  saw  them.    "What  we  wish  for  in 
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youth  heaps  itself  over  us  in  age" — therefore  guard 
thy  heart,  for  out  of  it  come  the  issues  of  life.  So 
also,  those  who  have  long  been  seeking  without 
any  satisfactory  finding,  and  their  name  is  legion, 
may  take  to  heart  the  words  of  the  great  Frenchman, 
who,  after  much  doubt  and  questioning,  finally 
learned  this  truth,  so  vividly  in  fact  that  he  seemed 
to  have  heard  a  voice  speaking  it:  "Be  comforted! 
had  you  not  found  Me  you  would  not  seek  Me !" 
The  sought-for  is  also  the  search,  and  there  is  no 
surer  sign  that  we  have  found  God  than  that  we  are 
seeking  more  of  him. 

The  first  great  element  of  prayer  is  aspiration — a 
hunger  for  better  being  and  doing,  a  looking  onward 
and  upward  to  an  ideal  which,  seen  afar  ofif,  is 
"yearned  after;  a  discontent  with  present  attainments 
and  performances,  an  inability  to  rest  in  things  as 
they  are.  When  a  young  man  gives  up  wild  or 
careless  habits,  begins  to  save  money,  to  use  his 
time  to  good  account,  brace  himself  against  the 
lure  to  idleness  and  evil,  he  is  praving,  though  he 
might  be  abashed  if  one  told  him  'that  his  wistful 
reaching  forth  toward  something  higher  and  better 
vvas  prayer.  Wherever  improvement  is  being  de- 
sired and  sought  —  improvement  not  only  in 
what  we  have,  but  in  what  we  are  and  do— there  is 
prayer,  even  though  no  word  is  uttered.  A  man  in 
his  ^yorkshop,  factory  or  office,  who,  from  morn  to 
eve,  is  striving  to  realize  his  ideal  of  honor,  efficiency 
and  service,  is  praying  the  livelong  day.  When  an 
ideal  of  manhood  is  cherished,  in  the  light  of  which 
our  best  is  never  wholly  satisfactory,  and  which  is 
evermore  urging  us  to  go  beyond  it,  there  is  prayer. 
Such  a  man,  though  he  kneel  not  during  the  day, 
goes  prayerfully  to  his  bed  a  better  man,  and  the 
hum  of  his  honest  industry  is  the  music  of  a  liturgy. 

Nor  does  he  pray  simply  for  himself  alone.  All 
prayer,  by  its  very  nature,  is  benevolent  and  inter- 
cessory. When  a  man  is  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  caring  more  for  it  than  for  any  worldy 
honor;  when  he  is  in  search  for  truth,  ready,  if  need 
be,  to  sufifer  that  he  may  find  it;  when  he  desires  to 
— when  a  man  lives  thus,  he  is  exemplifying  that 
help  forward  a  good  cause,  willins:  to  sacrifice  for  it 
love  of  the  best  things  of  which  all  prayer  is  the  ex- 
pression. Who  can  labor  for  the  good  and  not  be- 
gin to  throb  with  desire  for  the  good  of  others? 
What  man,  not  cursed  with  hopeless  selfishness, 
can  enter  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Goodness  and 
ask  only  in  his  own  behalf?  When  he  closes  the 
door  of  his  oratory  he  remembers  not  simply  his 
own  burdens,  but  the  griefs  and  woes  of  others. 
One  who,  like  Abou-Ben-Adhem,  loves  his  fellow 
man,  need  not  bow  his  head  and  clasp  his  hands 
before  sleeping,  to  save  the  day  from  being  prayer- 
less,  since  it  has  been  full  of  prayer.  Yet  no  one 
can  enter  his  oratory  before  falling  into  the  mystery 
of  sleep  without  learning  something  for'  the  com- 
fort of  his  heart  and  the  health  of  his  soul. 

Again,  all  true  prayer  lias  its  roots  in  trust,  and 
he  is  praying  who  dares  trust  truth,  right,  and 
honor,  no  matter  the  cost,  though  he  may  not  kneel 
in  a  temple.  Let  him  bow  in  the  temple,  but  when 
on  the  day  following  he  obeys  the  light  within  him 
when  it  points,  maybe,  to  a  lonely  road,  where  he 
will  no  longer  walk  with  troons  of  friends — that 


also  is  prayer.  If  prayer  is  trust,  he  who  trusts  the 
reigning  rectitude,  trusts  conscience,  trusts  duty, 
trusts  principle  habitually,  fearful  only  of  unfaith- 
fulness, and  with  tranquil  courage  pursues  his  way, 
is  a  man  of  prayer.  No  matter  how  loudly  he  may 
pray  in  the  temple,  if  he  seeks  even  a  worthy  end  by 
unworthy  means,  his  prayer  has  no  wings.  We 
pray  by  our  desires,  our  motives,  our  tears,  and  by 
our  acts — praying  without  ceasing  to  the  God  who 
IS  over  all,  in  all,  and  workmg  through  all.  "Tell 
me,  do  you  ever  pray  to  God,  as  other  people  pray?" 
said  a  man  in  the  story.    And  this  was  the  reply : 

"Pray  to  him?  Well,  no — not  often — not  in  words 
and  on  my  knees  with  my  hands  together,  you  know  ! 
Thinking  is  praying,  very  often — don't  you  think 
so?  And  so  is  being  sorry  and  ashamed  when  one 
has  done  a  mean  thing,  and  glad  when  he  has  re- 
sisted a  temptation,  and  grateful  when  it  is  a  fine 
clay  and  he  is  enjoying  himself  without  hurting 
anyone  else !  What  is  it  but  praying  when  a  fellow 
tries  to  bear  up  and  be  brave,  and  do  his  work,  after 
losing  all  he  cares  to  live  for?  And  very  good  pray- 
ing, too !  I  tell  you,  pard,  there  can  be  prayers 
without  words  just  as  well  as  songs — don't  you 
think  so?" 

Assuredly  there  can.  In  fact  the  highest  form  of 
prayer  may  be  the  mystical  pVayer  of  solemn  silence 
— frost  on  the  lips  but  fire  in  the  soul — when  the 
spirit,  burdened  with  the  weight  of  desire,  flows 
with  strong  currents  in  its  hidden  bed  till  it  reaches 
the  heart  of  hearts.  There  are,  it  is  true,  altitudes 
of  prayer  which  many  of  us  never  reach,  perhaps 
because  we  do  not  cultivate  the  art.  It  took  Santa 
Teresa  eighteen  years  to  learn  how  to  pray,  and  at 
last  she  came  to  have  such  power  with  God  that 
bishops  came  to  her  to  learn  her  secret.  One  who 
reads  her  life-story,  written  by  herself,  will  lay  it 
aside  with  the  feeling  that  he  does  not  know  the 
alphabet  of  prayer.  Such  joy,  and  power,  and  victory 
in  prayer,  such  happy  fellowship  with  God — it  is  won- 
derful !  What  hope  is  here  held  out  to  all  who  walk 
amid  the  lights  and  shadows  of  time!  What  foun- 
tains of  power,  what  sources  of  comfort,  what  secrets 
of  strength,  if  we  but  learn  to  pray 

"Not  one  day,  but  seven, 
Loving  because  we  must. 
Doing  for  the  joy  of  it." 


What  Is  True  Patriotism? 


The  foundation  of  all  true  patriotism  is  good 
citizenship,  and  sterling  honesty  is  the  basis  of 
all  good  citizenship.  The  model  home  is  the  birth- 
place of  all  true  patriotism.  The  spirit  of  mutual 
obligation  and  mutual  helpfulness,  of  justice  and 
loyalty  one  to  another  whicli  characterizes  the  best 
home  life,  extended  to  embrace  the  nation,  is  pa- 
triotism in  its  best  sense.  Such  patriotism  is  love 
of  country,  an  earnest  solicitude  for  its  welfare,  its 
honor  and  good  name,  its  honest  and  wise  adminis- 
tration. Our  nation  is  not  the  land,  (though  we  all 
love  it)  but  it  is  the  people  who  make  up  the  nation. 
Love  of  country  in  its  best  sense  is  love  of  its 
government  and  of  its  people.  Loyalty  to  govern- 
ment is  loyalty  to  the  people.    No  man  can  be 
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loyal  to  the  government  who  is  disloyal  to  the 
people ;  hence,  the  man  who  accepts  the  suf¥rages 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  and  is  elevated  to  a  posi- 
tion of  public  trust,  is  bound  by  every  principle  of 
honor  and  patriotism  to  faithfully  serve,  not  his 
own,  but  the  public  interest.  The  man  who  uses  a 
public  office  to  enrich  himself  at  the  public's  ex- 
pense is  one  of  the  meanest  of  thieves  and  blackest 
of  traitors.  Our  youth  should  be  taught  that  no 
more  dishonorable  act  than  this  can  be  performed 
by  any  man. 

Contempt  for  law  and  consequent  violation  of 
law  among  all  classes  is  the  most  deplorable  and 
perhaps  the  most  universally  deplored  condition 
which  now  confronts  the  American  people.  The 
causes  are  many,  but  the  primal  and  most  important 
one  lies  in  our  failure  to  imbue  the  minds  of  our 
youth  with  due  respect  for  authority.  This  de- 
Imquency  is  found  in  our  homes  and  in  our  schools, 
because  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  best  way  to 
govern  children  is  not  by  force  but  by  lovingly 
winning  the  respect  and  spontaneous  obedience  of 
a  child ;  and  because  some  are  able  to  put  this  ideal 
method  in  successful  practice,  many  people  have 
come  to  believe  that  force  is  not  necessary  and 
should  never  be  employed  in  the  home  or  in  the 
school.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake.  The  facts  are 
that  children  are  not  all  alike ;  that  some  of  them 
cannot  be  so  controlled  by  any  one ;  and  still  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  probably  not  one  parent 
or  school  teacher  in  ten  is  so  equipped  mentally 
as  to  be  able  to  control  any  considerable  number  of 
i.aturally  turbulent  children  in  this  ideal  way.  The 
result  is  that  the  majority  of  our  youth  are  growing 
up  without  any,  or  with  very  little  respect  for 
authority  of  any  kind,  and  are  found  to  cherish 
those  false  ideas  of  personal  liberty  which  tend  to 
make  every  one  a  law  unto  himself.  Here  is  the 
tap-root  of  the  whole  wretched  situation. 

The  true  philosophy  of  the  proper  controlling 
of  children  either  by  parents  or  school  teachers  may 
be  summed  up  in  these  few  words,  viz.,  govern 
them  by  love  and  persuasion  if  you  can,  but  be 
sure  that  you  govern  them.  Do  not  let  them  govern 
you.  It  is  a  monstrous  wrong  to  the  child  to  allow 
him  to  get  the  idea  into  his  head  that  he  cannot  be 
controlled.  It  is  ruinous  to  his  character.  Can 
a  greater  wrong  be  done  to  any  child  than  to  ruin 
his  character? 

The  children  in  our  public  schools  realize  that 
there  is  no  authority  there,  which  can  be  enforced, 
and  they  take  advantage  of  it  and  make  sport  of 
their  teachers.  Nothing  suits  the  average  boy  so 
w«ll  as  to  tease  and  torment  some  one  whom  he 
finds  he  can  worry.  They  are  sometimes  heard 
to  say  of  their  teacher,  "What  do  we  care  for  her? 
She  can't  lick  us,"  and  our  teachers  are  being 
driven  to  nervous  prostration  by  the  distracting  con- 
ditions that  surround  them.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
our  Chicago  school  board  finds  it  difficult  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers  and  has  been  obliged 
to  lower  the  standard  of  examinations  in  order  to 
get  more  and  poorer  teachers  rather  than  not  have 
enough?  Many  teachers  are  being  driven  out  of 
the  profession  because  of  the  too  great  strain  upon 
their  nervous  systems.    The  truant  officer  is  al- 


lowed to  use  force;  he  seizes  the  bad  boy  upon  the 
street  and  thrusts  him  into  the  school,  and  there 
the  poor  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  use  the  force 
necessary  to  keep  him  from  disturbing  the  school 
and  he  becomes  a  demoralizing  influence  upon  all 
other  boys. 

The  public  school  is  a  state  institution  supported 
by  taxes,  authorized  by  the  state,  and  regulated  by 
statute  law.  The  school  teacher  of  right  is,  and 
should  be  recognized  as  the  natural  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  state.  The  teacher's  reasonable 
demands  should  be  regarded  as  the  authority  of 
the  state  and  the  boy  who  rebels  against  the  school 
autliority  held  to  be  a  rebel  against  the  state.  He 
shouht  be  made  to  understand  that  the  state  is 
bf;!iind  the  teacher  and  demands  and  will  enforce 
decorum  and  obedience  to  the  rules. 

Then  I  would  have  the  teaching  force  employ  all 
of  the  most  approved  methods  of  governing  by 
love  and  persuasion.  But  the  fact  must  be  kept  in 
sight  that  the  state  will  tolerate  no  violation  of 
duly  authorized  rules.  Then  again  I  would  draw 
upon  the  best,  ablest,  and  wisest  minds  in  the  land, 
to  prepare  text-books  adapted  to  all  ages  from  six 
years  up,  which  should  ably  and  forcefully  culti- 
vate apreciation  of  the  necessity  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  with  gratitude  for  its  blessings  and  its 
beneficent  uses,  together  with  the  duties  of  pupils 
in  the  schools  and  of  all  citizens  toward  the  govern- 
ment ;  in  short,  they  should  teach  true  patriotism. 
These  text-boks  should  be  much  used. 

Tn  this  way,  for  ten  years,  from  age  six  to  sixteen, 
the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  would  be  carefully 
trained  to  respect  the  law.  This  priceless  oppor- 
tunity, afforded  by  ten  years  of  schooling,  is  being 
sadly  neglected  by  the  state.  The  means  for  cor- 
recting and  eradicating  desrespect  for  law  are  right 
at  hand.  The  state  has  only  to  lay  hold  of  them, 
use  them  wisely,  and  in  a  few  years  a  vast  change 
will  be  wrought.  The  laws  of  the  state  should 
clearly  define  that  the  teachers  are  clothed  with 
authority  and  are  required  to  carry  out  this  pur- 
pose in  the  schools. 

Does  this  mean  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  schools?  Possibly,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
if  at  all.  I  believe  in  a  better  way  and  if  space  per- 
mitted J  would  gladly  elaborate' my  views  on  this 
point  and  show  how  authority  can  be  maintained 
in  the  schools  and  pupils  taught  to  respect  it  without 
A  c  use  of  the  rod. 

Children  generally  accept  and  imbibe  what  is 
taught  to  them  in  the  schools,  and  if  the  principles 
which  I  am  advocating  were  sedulously  instilled  Into 
their  minds  for  ten  years  during  the  formative 
period  in  their  characters,  what  revolution,  what 
uplift  in  civic  righteousness  would  it  not  work  in  a 
few  years,  both  in  the  character  of  the  people  and 
in  the  administration  of  government?  The  children 
of  anarchists  can  be  reached  in  this  way  and  taught 
a  better  philosophy  which  some  of  them  might  suc- 
cessfully teach  to  their  parents. 

An  open  road  to  better  things  lies  before  us. 
Shall  we  not  enter  upon  it  and  push  on  to  success? 
Is  not  an  ounce  of  prevention  worth  a  pound  of 
cure? 

Chicago,  III.  j.  a.  stoddard." 
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Book  Reviews 


The  life  and  work  of  the  versatile  Theodore 
Roosevelt  furnishes  the  material  for  two  great  books 
of  more  than  passing  interest.  "From  Rough  Rider 
to  President,"  by  Max  KuUnick  (A.  C.  McClurg 
and  Co.,  Chicago,  1.50  net),  attracts  our  attention 
first  because  it  is  unusual  for  a  German  scholar 
to  interest  himself  in  the  life  of  an  American.  The 
book  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  American  people  as 
well  as  to  Ex-president  Roosevelt,  and  is  of  especial 
value  because  it  gives  us  the  German  view  of  a 
man  who  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world 
as  no  one  has  done  since  the  days  of  Napoleon. 
But  besides  this  the  volume  has  real  merit  because 
it  presents  the  life  of  the  ex-president  throughout 
his  most  interesting  career  with  fullness  of  detail 
and  with  a  keen  insight  and  appreciation  of  real 
universal  greatness  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
volume.  This  book  of  289  pages  translated  by 
Professor  Reithdorf,  of  Monmouth  (111.)  College, 
should  certainly  be  given  a  place  in  every  public 
library  and  in  every  home  where  there  are  boys,  for 
no  living  man  is  more  inspiring  to  nobleness  in  the 
youth  of  our  land  than  Theodore  Roosevelt. , 

Admirers  of  the  personality  and  advocates  of  the 
political  philosophy  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  will' 
welcome  the  appearance  of  his  "African  and  Euro- 
pean Addresses,"  with  an  introduction  giving  the 
setting  to  each  address  by  Lawrence  F.  Abbott  (G. 
P.  Putman's  Sons,  New  York).  The  work  includes 
nine  addresses,  among  which  are:  "Law  and  Order 
in  Egypt,"  delivered  at  Cairo;  "Citizenship  in  a 
Republic,"  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris;  "Inter- 
national Peace,"  Christiania,  Norway ;  "The  World 
Movement,"  University  of  Berlin,  etc.  The  book 
not  only  puts  in  one's  hands  the  text  of  these  re- 
markable addresses,  but,  with  the  introductory  set- 
ting to  each  address,  throws  light  upon  this  most 
interesting  career. 


The  attention  which  will  be  attracted  by  the 
"Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement"  during  the 
summer  and  fall  gives  special  interest  to  the  little 
volume  of  150  pages  on  "Men  and  Religion,"  just 
out,  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Press,  New  York.  The  in- 
troduction by  the  secretary  presents  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  movement  to  the 
first  of  the  present  year.  At  the  Buffalo  Conference 
in  October,  1910,  there  were  fifteen  addresses  on 
different  phases  of  the  problem  of  the  work  of  men 
in  the  churches.  These  form  the  substance  of  the 
present  work.  They  are  by  such  men  as  Marion 
Lawrence,  John  R.  Mott,  Francis  W.  Parker,  Ira 
Landrith,  John  Timothy  Stone,  Graham  Taylor 
and  Fred  B.  Smith. 


The  second  volume  of  "Religion  Rationalized," 
by  Rev.  Hiram  Vrooman,  has  just  come  from  the 
Nunc  Licet  Press,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  author 
has  not  freed  himself  from  the  dualistic  philosophy 
of  the  past,  and  his  words  reveal  no  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  the  men  who  are  today  approach- 


ing the  whole  subject  of  religion  from  the  histori- 
cal and  psychological  standpoint.  Leaders  of  Unity 
will  hardly  care  for  a  work  that  talks  of  the  "dual 
personality  of  Jesus  Christ,"  the  finite  part  of  which 
IS  inherited  from  the  Virgin  Mother  Mary. 


"Oh,  to  be  Rich  and  Young,"  by  Jabez  Sunder- 
land, is  a  little  volume  of  100  pages  and  three  chap- 
ters: (i)  Wealth  Which  All  May  Win;  (2)  Beauty 
Which  All  May  Attain;  and  (3)  Perpetual  Youth  for 
AH.  There  is  a  sort  of  homiletic  air  about  these 
chapters,  but  they  are  none  the  worse  for  that. 
The  author  emphasizes  the  truth  that  wealth  and 
beauty  and  youth  have  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a 
physical  basis,  and  that  true  riches,  beauty  and 
youth  may  be  attained  by  all  who  will  live  the  life 
of  the  spirit.  The  clear  style  and  abundant  illus- 
tration from  literature  and  biography  give  to  the 
book  a  charm  that  is  likely  to  induce  one  to  read 
it  again  and  again  at  times  when  in  need  of  spiri- 
tual refreshing.  (American  Unitarian  Association, 
Boston,  1910). 


William  E.  Watt,  Ph.  D.,  principal  of  the  Graham 
School,  Chicago,  111.,  has  given  us  a  valuable  book 
entitled  "Open  Air,"  with  the  sub-title,  "A  state- 
ment of  what  is  being  done  and  what  should  be 
done  to  secure  right  air  in  homes,  schools,  offices, 
factories,  churches,  etc."  The  sub-title  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  scope  of  the  work,  which  is  scienti- 
fically accurate  in  its  statement  of  the  effects  of  bad 
air,  and  the  reforms  which  Mr.  Watt  urges  have 
the  advantage  of  having  been  tried  in  the  Graham 
School  and  in  other  places  with  carefully  measured 
results.  The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
open  air  campaign  which  the  author  believes  could 
be  made  to  add  twenty  vears  to  the  average  life  of 
Americans.  The  chapter  on  the  ventilation  of 
churches  and  the  part  they  should  have  in  the  gen- 
eral campaign  of  education  in  the  need  of  open  air 
should  be  read  by  every  preacher.  Besides  dissem- 
inating knowledge  and  quickening  interest  in  the 
open-air  movement,  the  work  makes  many  sugges- 
tions about  new  methods  of  teaching  that  are  being 
tested  in  the  Graham  School.  Every  one  would  do 
well  to  read  this  stimulating  and  suggestive  volume ; 
and  those  by  whom  the  health  of  others  is  con- 
ditioned,— parents,  teachers,  preachers,  managers  of 
factories,  offices  stores,  owe  it  to  those  in  their  care 
to  inform  themselves  of  the  scientific  truths  pre- 
sented in  the  book.  (The  Little  Chronicle  Co., 
Chicago,  1910). 


"The  Future  Citizen,"  by  F.  A.  Meyers,  is  the 
title  given  a  book  which  discusses  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  as  Marriage,  Race  Suicide,  Boy,  Edu- 
cation, Home,  Why  Boys  Go  Wrong,  Child  Labor, 
Socialism,  Labor,  Cities  a  Problem,  The  Church. 
These  are  all  viewed  in  the  line  of  patriotic  interest, 
and  with  a  suggestiveness  and  breadth  of  view  that 
will  prove  valuable  for  the  general  reader  who  de- 
sires to  know  the  trend  of  thought  on  these  various 
subjects.  (Sherman,  French  and  Co.,  Boston, 
1911 ;  $1.20  net). 

HARRY  FOSTER  lUlRNS. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion." 


Illinois,  under  act  of  March  3,  1879." 


MR.  AND  MRS.  EDWIN  D.  MEAD 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY. 


Edwin  D.  Mead  and  Mrs.  Mead  of 
Boston  will  spend  the  month  of  July 
in  England,  and  August  in  Germany, 
giving  addresses  in  the  interest  of  in- 
ternational fraternity.  They  then  visit 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  will  be  pres- 
ent at  the  International  Peace  Congress 
in  Rome  in  September.  They  will 
speak  in  several  cities  in  the  north  of 
England  before  going  to  London,  where 
Mr.  Mead  is  to  give  an  address  at  the 
Universal  Races  Congress.  In  Germany 
they  will  address  meetings  in  Berlin, 
Leipsic,  Jena,  Frankfort  and  other 
cities,  and  they  go  to  Budapest  by  spe- 
cial invitation  of  Count  Apponyi,  who 
recently  visited  the  United  States,  and 
who  desires  to  have  the  American  peace 
work  presented  by  them  to  his  country- 
men. 

The  nineteenth  international  'peace 
congress  is  to  meet  in  Rome  on  Sept.  25, 
and  continue  during  the  week.  The 
date  of  the  congress  was  first  fixed  for 
Oct.  17;  but  the  change  to  Sept.  25  has 
been  made  in  response  to  a  widely  ex- 
pressed desire.  The  request  for  the 
earlier  date  has  been  urged  especially  by 
American  peace  workers,  who  have  rep- 
resented to  the  Berne  bureau  how  diffi- 
cult and  almost  impossible  it  is  to  hold 
any  large  number  of  American  people  in 
Europe  so  late  as  the  last  of  October. 
The  international  peace  congresses  fur- 
nish the  most  important  opportunity 
which  exists  to  bring  the  friends  of 
peace  in  the  various  countries,  into  per- 
-oml  touch  and  efficient  co-operation. 

Mr.  Mead  is  the  secretary  of  the 
World  Peace  Foundation  and  editor  of 
the  International  Library  and  the  Foun- 
dation's other  publications.  His  "Organ- 
ize the  World"  and  other  pamphlets 
have  had  a  world-wide  influence.  He  has 
bf'en  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading 
American  peace  workers,  speaking  ahd 
writing  untiringly  for  the  cause.  He 
was  the  chairman  of  the  organizing 
committee  of  the  International  Peace 
Congress  at  Boston  in  1904,  and  he  in- 
augurated the  movement  for  national 
peace  congresses  in  the  United  States, 
the  first  of  which  was  tlie  great  con- 


gress at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York 
in  1907. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mead  have  attended 
many  of  the  peace  congresses  in  Europe 
during  the  last  10  years;  and  he  was 
the  American  vice-president  of  the  Lon- 
don congress  of  1908,  speaking  for 
America  in  response  to  the  address  by 
the  prime  minister  at  the  banquet  with 
which  that  congress  closed.  He  has  for 
many  years  been  in  close  touch  with 
England  and  Germany.  He  once  studied 
for  two  terms  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, lived  for  a  year  in  London,  and 
studied  for  three  years  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic;  and  he  has  been  a  con- 
stant worker  for  friendship  and  co- 
opei'ation  between  Germany,  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States,  believing 
that  it  is  peculiarly  in  the  power  of 
these  three  great  Teutonic  nations  to 
vmite  the  world  in  justice  and  order. 

He  is  an  ardent  worker  at  this  mo- 
ment for  the  success  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, his  pamphlet  upon  "The  Interna- 
tional Duty  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain"  having  had  a  circula- 
tion of  50,000  copies  during  the  last 
year.  It  is  upon  this  subject  that  he 
will  chiefly  speak  in  England. 

'Sirs.  Mead,  who  is  as  devoted  as  her 
husband  to  international  interests, 
working  also  with  tongue  and  pen  alike, 
is  pronounced  by  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  in  a  recent 
pamphlet  on  "Women  in  the  Peace 
Movement,"  as  foremost  of  all  living 
American  women  in  incessant  activities 
for  the  cause;  and  her  many  education- 
al pamphlets,  and  especially  her  preg- 
nant little  "Primer  of  the  Peace  jMove- 
ment,"  are  everywhere  known. 

Mr.  Mead  has  been  as  active  in  other 
fields  as  in  his  work  for  better  world 
organization.  Indeed  his  activities  here 
are  undoubtedly  the  more  effective  be- 
cause he  is  not  simply  a  peace  advocate, 
but  comes  to  his  international  work  al- 
ways out  of  the  midst  of  a  varied  pub- 
lic and  literary  life.  The  chairman  of 
a  convention  in  New  York  at  which  he 
recently  spoke  charged  him  with  being 
"a  historian  masquerading  as  a  reform- 
er," and  said  he  strongly  suspected  he 
was  more  interested  in  Puritanism  than 


in  peace.  He  is  the  author  of  volumes 
upon  Luther,  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  and 
has  been  a  constant  writer  and  lecturer 
upon  literary,  religious,  philosophical 
and  historical  themes.  His  work  upon 
"The  Principles  of  the  Founders"  brings 
out  with  greater  force  than  has  ever 
elsewhere  been  done  the  strong  interna- 
tional sentiments  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  republic  and  their  enmity 
to  the  war  system. 

Mr.  Mead  was  long  the  editor  of  the 
New  England  Magazine;  and  for  25 
y€ars  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Old  South  work  for  the  education  of  the 
young  people  of  Boston  in  history  and 
good  citizenship,  editing  in  connection 
hundreds  of  historical  pamphlets,  which 
are  used  in  the  schools  all  over  the 
United  States.  He  was  for  years  the 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Good 
Citizenship  Society,  was  the  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Boston  Municipal  League 
and  the  first  president  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  the  leading  Boston  or- 
ganization for  the  promotion  of  social 
progress.  He  has  been  for  the  last  10 
years  the  president  of  the  American 
Free  Religious  Association,  which  was 
founded  by  Emerson  and  his  friends; 
and  he  is  the  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Men's  League  for  Woman  Suf- 
frage. For  his  own  city  and  state  and 
nation  and  for  the  family  of  nations  he 
works  with  equal  constancy  and  devo- 
tion. He  would  probably  say  that  it  is 
all  one  work.  He  always  emphasizes 
the  idea  that  the  first  condition  of  being 
a  good  international  man  is  to  be  a 
good  national  man.  There  is  a  story 
of  his  saying  to  a  young  man  who  asked 
him  a  year  or  two  ago,  after  hearing 
one  of  his  addresses  in  Boston  on  world 
organization,  what  he  could  do  about 
it,  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  about 
it  was  to  work  hard  till  election  day  to 
see  that  Boston  got  the  best  mayor; 
and  he  explained  to  him  how  he  meant 
precisely  what  he  said. 

The  influence  of  Americans  in  inter- 
national conferences  Mr.  Mead  declared 
to  be  proportioned  always  to  America's 
reputation  and  moral  power.  With 
every  wave  of  business  and  municipal 
corruption  reported  in  Europe,  American 
influence  sinks;  and  our  primary  con- 
cern, he  constantly  repeats,  if  we  could 
keep  ourselves  the  right  kind  of  world 
power,  is  to  keep  our  own  municipal  and 
national  life  on  a  plnne  that  wins 
world-wide  respect. 

This  is  not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mead's  first 
peace  campaign  in  Europe;  they  spent 
the  summer  similarly  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Mead  has  said  in  a  recent  article 
that  the  chief  weakness  of  the  inter- 
national work  had  been  that  it  was  not 
internationally  done,  that  the  American 
and  English  and  German  peace  leaders 
had  worked  too  much  separately.  A 
primary  principle  of  his  policy  in  the 
conduct  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation 
is  to  bring  them  all  into  close  personal 
relations  and  efficient  co-operation.  He 
aims  constantly  to  get  the  strong  Euro- 
pean champions  of  the  cause  to  Amer- 
ica, and  to  bring  our  own  men  to  be 
heard  more  regularly  in  Europe. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor. 

And  doubtless  unto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In  such  great  offices  as  suit 

The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 


U  M  I  T  \ 


Tower  Hill  in  Wisconsin 


Close  to  the  heart  of  Nature!  A  place  for  congenial  companionship  and  quiet  and 
restful  intimacy  with  high  themes.  The  encampment  opens  July  1  and  continues  open 
until  Septemter  20.  The  life  on  the  hill  will  be  diversified  with  drives,  picnics,  social 
evenings,  porch  readings,  etc.,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  guests. 

Tower  Hill  consists  of  sixty-five  acres  in  the  bluff  country  overlooking  the  Wisconsin 
rivtr.  It  has  its  own  waterworks,  ice  house  and  telephone  connection.  A  plentiful  garden 
and  adequate  dairy  in  connection  with  tl.e  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  farm  supply  the  table. 
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Tower  Hill,  wfc 


SUMMER  ENCAMPMENT,  1911 
Open  July  1 — September  20 
SUMMER  SCHOOL,  JULY  16— AUG.  13 

A  place  for  quiet,  rest,  study  and  simple  living.  Early 
application  should  be  made  for  cottages. 

RAILROAD  STATION,  Helena,  32  miles  west  of  Madison. 
Prairie  du  Chien  Division  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad. 

POST  OFFICE,  Tower  Hill,  Wisconsin. 
For  fuUer  particulars  see  UNITY  for  May  11,  pages  163  and 
172,  and  page  188  of  the  issue  of  May  18. 
For  further  information  address 

MRS.  EDITH  LACKERSTEEN, 
Tower  Hill,  Wisconsin. 
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PAT  SEP  e-io 


NABER 


UNDER 
SPRING 


used    under    any    woven    wire  spring, 
makes  the  most  comfortable  bed  in  the 
world.    If  not  pleased  money  refunded. 
PRICE  $3.75 

Naber  Spring  Co. 

19  W.  LAKE  ST.,  3  Doors  from  State. 

Telephone  Cent.  2089 


ET.SCHEIDT  PROP 


N.  W.  Cor.  Oakwood  Blvd.  and  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
CHICAGO 
Makes  Candies  Fresh  daily.  Best  Ice  Creams, 
Ices  and  Soda  in  the  city. 


I 


deal  Cream 


Prepared  by 


for  Cbapped  and 
Houdb  Skin 

WILLIAM  P.  DATZ,  ^^^^1^^ 

N.  E.  Cor.  39Ui  St.  and  Vincent  Aveb 


\  Supreme  \ 

\        ^"^  \ 

\  Quality^ 


Are  You 
Particular 


•  •  • 

The  most  important 
article  ot  food  is  milk. 
The  most  impoitant 
question  is  its  purity. 

Too  much  care 
cannot  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the 
milkman  who  is  to 
supply  the  family 
with  milk. 


For  over  half  a  century  we  have  given 
the  production,  preparation  and  distribution 
of  milk  the  most  careful  study. 

Our  wagons  pass  your  door  every  day. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co, 

Tel.  Cenual  4209  42  E.  Madison  St. 


Chicago  :  Evanston  ;  Oak  Park  :  Maywood 

Phones  at       Branch  Offices 


THE  ATTENTION  of  the  business  men  and 
residents  of  this  section  is  especially  invited  to 
the  strong  directorate,  efficient  management  and 
convenient  location  of  the 


STATE  BANK 

OF  CHICAGO 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 
Resources  over  $2,500,000.00 


DIRECTORS 
Ralph  Van  Vechten,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Vice- 
Pres.  Continental  &  Com'l  Natl.  Bank,  Chicago 
L.  M.  Smith,  L.  M.  Smith  &  Bro.,  Real  Estate 
M.  S.  Rosenwald,  Rosenwald  &  Weil,  Mfrs  of 
Clothing 
Edw.  D.  Stevens,  Capitalist 
C.  J.  Weiser,  Pres.  Winneshiek  County  State 
Bank,  Decorah,  Iowa 
Frederick  H.  Wickett,  Attorney 
A.  G.  Becker,  A.  G.  Becker  &  Co.,  Bankers 
John  A.  Ganger,  President  John  A.  Ganger  &  Co. 
OFFICERS 

M.  B.  Cottrell,  Pres.    Edw.  D.  Stevens,  Vice-Prea. 
R.  J.  Neal,  Cashier 


AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  BANK  FOR 
SOUTHSIDERS 

Your  Account  Invited 


SHORTHAND 

is  easy  to  learn.  It  combines  speed  and  legibility  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  system. 

Qualify  for  paying  emplojrment.  Ouj  shorthand  training  is  the  best. 
Thousands  of  successful  graduates  recommend  our  methods. 

Let  us  send  you  handsome  prospectus,  free  of  charge,  giving  par- 
ticulars about  the  greatest  shorthand  school  in  the  world. 

GREOG  SCHOOL 

151  WABASH  AVENUE. 


1902  ONE  WAGOIN  1908  12  WAGONS 

Our  Plant  is  the  Best  Equipped  on  the  South  Side 

We  are  patronized  by  those  who  desire  and  appreciate  an  excellent  quality  of  Laundry  Work 

PROMPT  SERVICE  OUR  MOTTO 

BISSELL  LAUNDRY 


231-233-235  39th  Street 


Telephone  Douglas  1003 


John  I.  Oswald,  President  and  Treasurer  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice  Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 
Printers  and  Binders 


Telephone  Main  2353 


126-133  Market  Street,  Chicago 
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DAY  AND  NIGHT 
0  the  rapturous  thrill  of  awaking 

In  the  morning  cool  and  gray, 
When  my  pulses  stir  with  rejoicing 

For  the  gift  of  another  day. 

0  a  day  is  too  short  for  such  chances 
Of  love  and  of  service  true, 

With  the  glory  of  sunshine  around  me. 
And  my  beautiful  work  to  do. 

But  the  dear  day  slips  from  my  holding 

And  the  chances  come  and  go; 
While  I  love  and  I  work  a  little. 

And  I  worry  a  bit,  you  know. 
Then  the  evening  con,es  with  its  quiet, 

And  dreams  of  the  hours  past, 
And  I  put  off  my  plans  until  morning, 

And  I'm  glad  to  sleep  at  last. 

So  my  life  grows  rich  with  its  meaning. 

Until  beauty  and  service  combine; 
And  it  claims  me  with  power  resistless. 

It  thrills  me  with  longings  divine. 
Too  brief  are  the  years  of  our  striving. 

Far  distant  the  brotherhood  dream. 
But  we  work  with  a  courage  unfailing. 
And  life  holds  a  glory  supreme. 

But  perhaps  in  the  misty  future 

An  hour  of  quiet  may  come. 
When  an  evening  hush  may  enfold  me, 

And  each  summoning  voice  be  dumb; 

1  may  sit  perhaps  in  the  stillness 
And  muse  on  the  happy  past; 

Then  say  my  few  words  of  thanksgiving 
And  be  willing  to  sleep  at  last. 

— Emma  Endicott  Marean. 


There  are  no  freshly  made  ideas  today.  No  man 
has  a  title  deed  to  any  section  of  truth,  and  there  are 
no  brand  new  dollars  in  the  world  today.  The  coin- 
ings of  trade  are  consecrated  with  the  sweat  of  un- 
named multitudes  who  have  contributed  to  its  potency. 
We  are  merely  trustees  under  God  of  words  and  of 
dollars.  We  are  administrators  of  a  bounty  we  did 
not  create.  We  may  halt,  but  we  cannot  defeat  that 
bounty.  Sooner  or  later  the  dollar  consecrated  with 
human  sweat  will  redound  to  the  needs  of  the  race, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  words  coined  from  kindling 
hearts,  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation  by  an 
apostolic  succession  more  real  and  vital  than  can  be 
represented  by  the  tips  of  a  bishop's  fingers,  will  make 
for  power  and  for  peace. 


Tile  tribulations  of  New  York  City  concerning  its 
intra-mural  transportation  problem  may  bring  about 
light  and  freedom  in  ways  unexpected.  The  quarrel- 
ing companies  have  driven  the  authorities  to  beat  a 


scheme  into  the  clear  that  will  establish  a  municipal 
system  of  transportation,  owned  by  the  city  and  oper- 
ated for  the  city.  This  tri-borough  scheme,  if  car- 
ried out,  will  sa}'  to  the  quarreling  corporations,  "A 
plague  on  all  your  houses.  Get  out  of  the  way.  If 
you  want  to  run  a  railroad  system  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  as  well  as  for  your 
own,  make  us  an  offer  and  we  may  hire  you  to  run 
our  railroads  for  us."  Something  like  this  is  the 
short-cut  solution  towards  which  the  problems  of  in- 
evitable monopolies  and  essential  utilities  are  tending. 


Who  are  the  men  that  are  today  shaping  the  ideals 
of  our  young  men  and  women  ?  Who  are  they  whose 
words  and  lives  mothers  would  be  glad  to  have  im- 
pressed upon  the  plastic  tablets  of  the  hearts  of  their 
little  ones?  It  is  dangerous  to  use  names,  but  we 
all  know  who  they  are, — the  Tolstoys  and  the  Ruskins, 
the  Toynbees  and  the  Jane  Addamses, — those  who 
have  in  a  measure  entered  into  the  power  of  the 
Kingdom  because  they  are  poor  in  spirit  and  pure  in 
heart,  because  they  have  stood  in  with  the  holy,  have 
made  common  cause  with  the  unfortunate;  it  is  not 
those  who  have  fallen  into  line  and  kept  step  with 
marching  multitudes  of  the  successful,  the  fashionable 
and  the  opulent.  The  Kingdom  is  now,  as  it  has  ever 
been,  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  holy  of  heart,  the 
faithful  in  service.  And  what  is  true  when  verified 
by  the  outer  records  of  the  world  is  found  equally 
true  when  tested  by  the  inner  experiences  of  the  heart. 


"A  Sky-scraper  Self-sufficiency,"  is  the  phrase  which 
that  new  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine,  Robert  Und- 
erwood Johnson,  applies  to  New  York  City.  The  Lit- 
erary Digest  gives  to  Mr.  Johnson  the  title  of  "poet," 
and  quotes  him  at  length  in  a  commencement  address 
recently  delivered  before  the  New  York  University, 
on  "Poetry  and  Modern  Life."  The  above  phrase  is 
but  one  of  many  incisive  epithets  which  this  New- 
York  editor  applies  to  his  city.  He  talks  about  "the 
swamping  of  the  city  by  the  imported  provincialism  of 
the  newly  rich."  He  admits  that  "as  a  publishing  cen- 
ter New  York  is  vastly  important,  but  as  a  literary 
center  it  is  ridiculous."  Perhaps  many  cities  that  aspire 
to  New  York's  business  fame  and  commercial  methods 
would  do  well  to  read  thoughtfully  these  strictures. 
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There  are  other  cities  than  New  York  that  are  under 
the  contented  domination  of  the  dollar,  when  they  had 
better  be  seeking  the  inspiration  of  "the  word,"  for 
after  all  Mrs.  Browning  was  right  when  she  said, 

Virtue's  in  the  word! 
And  plant  a  poet's  word  even,  deep  enough 
In  any  man's  breast,  looking  presently 
For  offshoots,  you  have  done  more  for  the  man 
Than  if  you  dressed  him  in  a  broad-cloth  coat 
And  warmed  his  Sunday  pottage  at  your  fire. 


Apropos  of  our  word  concerning  the  Sane  Fourth 
in  our  last  issue,  we  print  below  this  suggestion,  pre- 
pared and  circulated  by  the  Men's  Brotherhood  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 
These  suggestions  were  translated  and  printed  in  the 
various  vernaculars  of  the  city.  The  Congrega- 
tionalist  says :  This  leaflet  came  to  not  a  few 
foreign-born  citizens  as  the  first  communica- 
tion in  their  native  language  which  they  had  ever  re- 
ceived from  the  government  whose  flag  was  floating 
over  them,  and  had  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  an 
incentive  to  patriotism  that  was  practical  and  intel- 
ligible." These  suggestions  must  have  carried  far. 
Let  other  cities  go  and  do  likewise. 

What  You  Can  Do  to  Help  Make  a  Clean  City. 

1.  Take  away  all  the  ashes  and  dirt  from  your  back  yard 
immediately.    Send  your  rubbish  to  the  dumping-ground. 

2.  Clean  out  your  cellar,  stables,  and  sheds.  Whitewash 
your  cellar  walls,  fences,  and  hen-houses. 

3.  Burn  all  rubbish  that  will  burn.  Clean  your  vacant 
lots  and  alley-ways. 

4.  Avoid  mixing  ashes  and  garbage.  This  is  against  the 
law.    You  may  be  fined  five  dollars. 

5.  Refrain  from  throwing  old  paper,  banana  or  orange 
skins  into  the  streets. 

6.  Plant  some  grass  and  flower  seeds  to  make  your  home 
beautiful.  Every  hpuse  should  have  a  little  green  grass  and 
a  few  trees. 

Dirty  yards  cause  flies,  sickness,  death. 
Old  tin  cans  hold  water;  water  breeds  mosquitoes. 
Rotten  garbage  makes  bad  air,  bad  air  makes  weak  bodies, 
weak  bodies  make  big  doctor's  bills. 


We  are  grateful  to  the  Kansas  City  Journal  for  say- 
ing the  word  for  Carrie  Nation  which  has  been  seeking 
utterance  in  our  own  hearts,  but  which  we  failed  to 
find  for  want  of  knowledge.  It  is  very,  very  easy  to 
dispose  of  Carrie  Nation  as  a  crazy  woman,  and  her 
death  from  paresis  lends  gruesome  confirma- 
tion to  the  flippant  diagnosis.  It  is  natural,  almost 
inevitable,  that  the  ungracious  character  of  her  work 
should  for  a  time  obscure  the  deeper  outcome  of  her 
life,  but  the  hatchet  is  the  passing  thing  in  Carrie 
Nation's  career;  her  deep  antagonism  to  the  awful 
curse  and  her  womanly  appeal  to  indifferent  officials 
and  complacent  judges  are  the  permanent  things. 
Well  does  this  journal,  printed  within  the  zone  of 
Carrie  Nation's  work,  say: 

Carrie  Xation  will  live  in  memory  after  those  who  liavo 
slurred  and  jibed  at  her  work  are  forgotten.  Liko  old  .(oliii 
Brown,  her  body  now  "lies  mouldering  in  the  grave,  but  her 
Boul  goes  marching  on. 


This  journal,  as  quoted  by  the  Literary  Digest  of  June 
24,  says  further : 

Had  Carrie  Nation  not  started  out  with  her  little  hatchet 
the  chances  are  that  the  state  of  Kansas  would  be  disregard- 
ing the  prohibitory  law  now  as  it  had  been  before  her  advent. 
...  At  that  time  Leavenworth  and  Atchison  had  a  saloon 
in  every  business  block,  and  expensive  bars  were  maintained  in 
Topeka  right  in  the  shadow  of  the  state  house  dome.  Now 
Kansas  probably  has  not  an  oj)en  saloon  within  its  borders, 
and  blind  tigers  and  joints  are  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth. 
Through  her  persuasion,  officials  have  found  that  it  was  not 
so  hard,  after  all,  to  enforce  the  law. 

There  is  a  curious  lesson  in  the  fact  that  out  of  the 

money  which  Mrs.  Nation  saved  as  a  lecturer,  she 

established  a  drunkards'  wives'  home  in  Kansas  City, 

Kansas,  in  order,  as  she  said,  to  give  a  home  to  women 

who  had  worthless,  drunken  husbands  and,  second,  to 

shame  public  officials  into  doing  their  full  duty.  Then 

Kansas  needed  such  a  home.  Now  the  home  is  closed 

in  the  absence  of  applicants.    Carrie  Nation  was  a 

successor  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  went  dressed  un- 

couthly,  whose  methods  were  grim,  rather  than  of 

the  Nazarene  of  more  gracious  presence  and  milder 

methods,  but  she  had  her  place  and  she  did  her  work. 

Let  no  one  cast  a  stone  at  her  memory  save  those  who 

have  a  right  "to  criticize  by  creation."    Let  those  who 

do  not  like  her  way  go  and  do  it  some  better  way. 

Truly  was  it  said  that,  like  John  Brown's,  Carrie 

Nation's  soul  "goes  marching  on." 

The  'lovers  of  art  as  well  as  the  friends  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  have  already  been  placed  under  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Gutzon  Borglun,  the  eminent  sculptor,  for  the 
colossal  head  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  a 
head  which  more,  even,  than  St.  Gaudens'  great  crea- 
tion, reveals  the  power,  the  refinement  and  the  thought 
of  Lincoln.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  newspaper 
reports  and  the  half-tone  reproduction  first  published 
in  the  Christian  Advocate  of  New  York,  he  has  car- 
ried his  interpretation  of  Lincoln  still  higher  in  the 
statue  recently  unveiled  in  a  public  park  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  After  the  election,  before  the  inaugura- 
tion, while  the  perplexed  president  was  brooding  over 
his  first  inaugural,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "I  am  spend- 
ing these  days  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane."  This 
is  the  movement,  the  attitude  and  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion which  the  artist  has  undertaken  to  portray  in  this 
statue  and  without  any  of  the  accessories  which  artists 
seek.  Here  is  no  stately  chair  with  classic  decoration, 
no  suggestion  of  flags  or  togas,  but  simply  a  plain, 
bare-headed  man,  sitting  on  the  plainest  of  stone 
benches,  lost  in  deep  meditation,  brooding  over  higher 
problems.  The  Christian  Advocate  of  New  York,  as 
quoted  by  the  Literary  Digest,  in  speaking  of  the  un- 
veiling, says :  "Those  who  were  close  enough  to  ap- 
])reciate  the  beauty  of  the  modeling,  mingled  their 
exclamations  of  admiration  witli  the  exultant  shouts 
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of  the  thousands  who  only  knew  that  the  unveiling  had 
heen  effected."  Ex-president  Roosevelt  delivered  the 
oration  and  Chancellor  Pitney,  in  dedicating  the  mon- 
ument to  the  public,  said :  "It  is  impressive,  unique ; 
showing  the  man  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  yet  taking 
up  the  cross  which  his  duty  to  his  country  pressed 
upon  him."  Here  is  one  more  art  commentary  upon 
the  elusive  and  exhaustive  life.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  this  artist,  who  seems  to  have  penetrated 
deeper  into  the  spiritual  mystery  of  the  great  Pres- 
ident's life  than  any  of  liis  predecessors,  was  born  in 
Idaho  two  years  after  the  fateful  shot  in  Ford's 
Theatre.  Perhaps  it  took  an  artist  born  into  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  saints  to  portray  the  saintliness  in  the 
life  of  Lincoln.  A  child  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
come  to  teach  Americans  new  lessons  of  love  and  ap- 
preciation of  this  representative  of  the  Church  Univer- 
sal. 


"First  Universal  Races  Congress" 

It  is  too  late  to  promote  the  attendance  upon,  but  not 
to  awaken  an  interest  in,  the  forthcoming  gathering 
under  the  above  title  that  is  to  convene  in  London,  the 
26th  to  the  29th  of  this  month. 

The  secretary  of  the  American  Committee,  Rev. 
Frederick  Lynch,  announces  that  there  will  be  no  less 
than  fifty  countries  represented.  There  will  be  over 
thirty  presidents  of  parliaments',  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  and 
of  the  delegates  to  the  second  Hague  Congress. 

Twelve  British  governors,  eight  British  premiers, 
forty  colonial  bishops,  one  hundred  and  thirty  pro- 
fessors of  international  law,  the  officers  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  council  of  the  Inter-parliamentary  Union, 
and  many  leading  anthropologists  and  sociologists  of 
the  world  will  be  present. 

We  are  also  informed  that  the  list  of  the  writers 
of  papers  includes  eminent  representatives  of  over 
twenty  civilizations,  and  that  every  paper  referring  to 
a  particular  people  is  prepared  by  some  one  of  high 
standing  belonging  to  it. 

The  object  of  the  conference  will  be  to  discuss  in 
the  light  of  science  and  modern  conscience  the  general 
relations  subsisting  between  the  peoples  of  the  West 
and  those  of  the  East,  and  between  the  so-called 
"white"  and  .so-called  "colored"  peoples,  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  a  fuller  understanding,  a  more  friend- 
ly feeling  and  a  heartier  co-operation  among  them. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  the 
task  of  the  various  re])resentatives  to  show  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  and  what  the  promise  of 
accomplishment  may  be  by  their  own  people. 

This  very  announcement  is  epoch-making.  Nothing 
like  this  could  have  happened  at  any  previous  point  in 
the  history  of  the  race;  nothing  like  this  can  happen 


now,  however  inadequate,  without  insuring  further 
efforts.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  is  the  first  of  many 
similar  ones  to  follow. 

In  the  list  of  the  American  Executive  Committee 
the  name  of  Prof.  Felix  Adler  appears  as  chairman; 
Prof.  Du  Bois  represents  the  colored  people;  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise,  the  Jews;  Miss  Mary  White  Oving- 
ton,  the  author  of  the  latest  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  colored  problem,  entitled,  "Half  a  Man," 
represents  the  women  on  the  committee.  The  general 
officers,  we  believe,  are  all  Englishmen,  but  men  high 
in  the  confidences  of  the  world. 

No  matter  what  may  be  said  or  done,  the  lessons  of 
the  congress  can  be  anticipated,  for  above  all  argu- 
ments and  beneath  all  prejudices  this  will  be  a  demon- 
stration of  the  brotherhood  involved;  it  will  be  an 
object  lesson  that  will  prove  the  old  Bible  truth,  "For 
he  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men." 

There  will  be  different  opinions,  grades  of  intel- 
ligences, degrees  of  refinement,  and,  of  course,  a  great 
range  of  native  endowment,  but  these  distinguishing 
and  fundamental  lines  will  obstinately  refuse  to  follow 
racial  distinctions  that  can  be  noticed  or  theoretically 
traced. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  present  writer  to  deliver 
the  graduating  address  at  the  recent  High  School  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  great  copper  town  of 
Calumet,  in  northern  Michigan.  In  that  graduating 
class  of  a  hundred  and  two  he  was  told  there  were 
representatives  of  twenty  different  races,  and  in  the 
list  of  eight  printed  on  the  program  as  deserving 
"Honorable  Mention,"  because  of  having  in  all  stand- 
ing throughout  the  four  years'  work  an  average 
above  90,  four  of  them  were  Finnish  in  their  imme- 
diate ancestry;  and  the  Finns  are  a  submerged  nation, 
Finland  having  no  independent  political  existence. 

When  the  speaker  announced,  "The  members  of  this 
class  look  all  alike  to  me,  and  they  all  look  good,"  there 
was  an  outburst  of  tumultuous  applause  from  the  large 
audience. 

The  plain  truth  demonstrated  in  that  far-off'  corner 
of  the  world  was  that  science,  letters  and  refinement, 
and  the  .sense  of  justice  based,  thereon,  remove  the 
racial  characteristics,  not  by  obliterating  the  same,  but 
by  perfecting  and  rounding  out  the  same  into  the 
more  perfect  proportions  of  the  universal  type,  the 
ideal  man  and  woman. 

It  was  no  mere  accident  that  derived  this  great 
"melting  pot"  out  of  the  copper  industry  through  the 
generosity  and  foresight  of  Alexander  Agassiz,  the 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  Calumet  copper 
industry.  This  High  School  that  has  a  capacity  of  a 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred,  pupils,  one  of  the  be.;t 
equipped  ma  most  wisely  conceived  buildings  in  the 
country,  was  the  personal  gift  of  this  man,  who  be- 
came wealthy  by  virtue  of  his  scientific  training  and  in- 
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heritance.  This  benefactor  was  no  more  the  son  of 
Louis  Agassiz  than  were  these  graduates  the  spiritual 
grandchildren  of  the  splendid  foreigner  who  in  his 
youth  came  from  Switzerland  to  teach  Harvard  boys 
the  wonders  of  nature  and  to  fill  their  lore  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  man,  a  love  of  liberty,  and  a  passion 
for  justice. 

Let  not  the  many  distractions  in  the  way  of  sum- 
mer schools,  congresses,  associations  and  conventions 
without  number  mar  the  perspective  that  ought  to 
place  this  Universal  Races  Congress  to  be  held  in 
London  at  the  head  of  the  column.  Let  us  welcome  it, 
watch  its  proceedings,  profit  by  its  deliberations,  and 
take  to  heart  its  demonstrations. 


THE  EMPEROR'S  BREAKFAST 


Fifteen  centuries  ago 

Emperor  Nintok  of  Japan 

Walked  upon  his  roof  at  daybreak, 

Watching  if  the  toils  began 

Well  to  gild  the  cedar  frieze 

Of  his  palace  galleries; 

Well  to  nail  the  silver  plates 

On  his  inner  palace  gates; 

For  the  Queen  would  have  it  so 

Fifteen  hundred  years  ago! 

Walking  on  his  roof,  he  spied 

Streets  and  lanes  and  quarters  teeming; 

Saw  his  city  spreading  wide. 

Ah!  but  mean  and  sad  of  seeming 

Show  those  lowly  wooden  huts 

Underneath  the  King's  house  gleaming; 

Though  each  humble  wicket  shuts 
One  world  out  and  one  world  in, 
That  so  great  and  this  so  sijiall,. 
Yet,  to  the  poor  hearts  within. 
The  little  world  their  all  in  all! 

Just  then  then  the  waiting  maid  bore  through 
The  breakfast  of  King  Nintoku.  ^ 

Quoth  the  Emperor — gazing  round — 
"Wherefore,  when  my  meats  abound. 
See  I  not  much  smoke  arise 
From  these  huts  beneath  mine  eyes? 
Chimneys  put  into  the  air, 
Yet  no  chimney-reek  is  there. 
Telling  that  the  household  pot 
Bubbles  glad  with  gohan*  hot. 
Gild  me  no  more  galleries. 
If  my  people  pay  the  gold! 
Let  my  gates  unplated  go. 
If  the  silver  leaves  them  cold! 
This  city  of  all  tax  I  ease 
For  three  years!    We  decree  it  so! 
From  all  huts  there  shall  be  smoke," 
Thus  the  Emperor  Nintok  spoke. 

Sped  three  years,  upon  his  roof 

The  monarch  paced  again.  Aloof 

His  Empress  hung,  ill-ploased  to  see 

llie  snows  drip  tlirougb  her  gallery, 

The  gates  agape  with  cracks,  and  gray, 

For  wear  and  weather:     "Consort,  say 

If  so  the  Emperor  of  Japan 

Should  lodge,  like  some  vile  peasant  man. 

Whose  thatch  leaks  for  a  load  of  straw?' 
"Princess  august,  what  recks  a  glass," 

Nintok  replied,  "in  gate  or  wall. 
When  far  and  wide,  those  chimneys  all 
l''liiig  their  blue  house-flags  to  the  sky. 
Where  the  gods  count  them!    Thou  and  I 
Take  part  in  all  tiie  ])oor  folk's  health — 

The  people's  weal  makes  princes'  wt^alth!" 
■"Hoiled  rice.  — Aiion. 


William  Dean  Howells,  Realist  and 
Socialist 


William  Dean  Howells  was  born  in  the  Western 
Reserve  in  1837  and  has  never  lost  the  influence  of 
his  western  youth,  although  he  became  saturated  and 
sympathetic  with  the  Boston  school  of  letters,  for 
which  he  has  been  the  most  disinterested  apologist. 
His  combined  western  and  eastern  experiences  have 
made  him  the  most  catholic  of  our  critics,  while  hi^ 
temperament  and  character  have  combined  to  make  a 
soul  which  in  fineness  has  no  superior  in  American 
literature. 

Howells  ran  the  gamut  of  youthful  literary  passions, 
ranging  even  from  Pope,  through  tlie  leading  English, 
Romance,  German  and  Russian  writers  to  Tolstoy. 
When  Howells  came  to  Boston  to  make  his  career,  he 
was  frankly  a  lion  hunter  and  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  them  roar,  as  it  was  not  necessary  for 
this  refined  and  appreciative  youth  to  pursue  them. 
He  met  everywhere  a  welcome  and  absorbed  the  best 
influences  which  the  literary  center  of  America  had  to 
ofifer.  The  impressions,  however,  lacked  depth  until 
he  came  to  Tolstoy.  Having  been  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  ten  years,  he  had  not  allowed 
public  interest  to  encroach  upon  his  literary  loyalty : 
"The  love  of  literature  and  the  hope  of  doing  some- 
thing in  it  had  become  my  life  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  interests,  or  it  was  at  least  the  great  reality,  and 
all  other  things  were  as  shadows.  I  was  living  in  a 
time  of  high  political  tumult,  and  I  certainly  cared 
very  much  for  the  question  of  slavery,  which  was  then 
filling  the  minds  of  men;  I  felt  deeply  the  shame  and 
wrong  of  our  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  I  was  stirred  by 
the  news  from  Kansas,  where  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  great  principles  in  our  nationality  was 
beginning  in  bloodshed ;  but  I  cannot  pretend  that  any 
of  these  things  were  more  than  ripples  on  the  surface 
of  my  intense  and  profound  interest  in  literature.  If 
I  was  not  to  live  by  it,  I  was  somehow  to  live  for  it." 

The  great  Russian  opened  his  eyes.  He  had  re- 
joiced in  Thackeray's  attacks  on  the  aristocrats,  sup- 
posing that  snobbishness  might  be  cured  by  ridicule, 
but  when  he  had  passed  his  fiftieth  birthday  and  was 
just  entering  his  home  on  the  water-side  of  Beacon 
street,  he  says:  "I  came  into  a  knowledge  of  myself 
in  ways  I  had  not  dreamed  of  before,  and  began  at 
least  to  discern  my  relations  to  the  race,  without  which 
we  are  each  nothing.  The  supreme  art  in  literature 
had  its  highest  efl:'ect  in  making  me  set  art  forever 
below  humanity."  He  pondered  the  depths  of  social 
life  and  of  his  own  nature  in  the  conservative  environ- 
ment of  Boston,  but  life  in  the  metropolis  made  him 
a  confirmed  socialist.  His  socialistic  sympathies  crop 
out  in  his  novels  and  criticisms,  but  they  received  defi- 
nite exposition  in  a  picture  of  Altruria,  by  which  he 
tries  to  reflect  our  own  inperfections.  As  he  says : 
"The  American  ideal  is  not  to  change  the  conditions 
of  all,  but  for  each  to  rise  above  the  rest  if  he  can." 

The  naivete  of  the  visitor  from  Altruria  constantly 
embarasses  all  the  sophisticated  Americans,  who  for 
the  first  time  see  their  own  conditions  under  his 
searching  questions.  The  black-list  and  the  open  shop 
have  new  meaning  when  the  Altrurian  remarks,  "If 
you  will  excuse  my  saying  it,  wc  should  think  it  mon- 
strous in  Altruria  for  any  man  to  have  another's  means 
of  life  in  liis  power;  and  in  our  country  it  is  hardly 
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imaginable.  Do  you  really  have  it  in  your  power  to 
take  away  a  man's  opportunity  to  earn  a  living?"  Mr. 
Howells  takes  us  into  the  fundamentals  of  sociology 
in  his  graceful  and  gentle  picture.  On  arriving  late  at 
a  summer  hotel,  the  American  says  to  the  Altrurian : 
•"We  shall  not  stand  so  good  a  chance  for  supper  if  we 
are  not  there  pretty  promptly."  "No?"  said  the  Al- 
trurian. "Why?"  "Well,"  said  I,  with  evasive  light- 
ness, "first  come,  first  served,  you  know.  That's  hu- 
man nature."  "Is  it?"  he  returned,  and  he  looked  at 
me  as  one  does  who  suspects  anotlier  of  joking. 

We  began  to  see  with  Howells  that  "The  capitalistic 
world  believes  that  human  nature  cannot  be  changed, 
though  cannibalism  and  slavery  and  polygamy  have 
all  been  extirpated  in  the  so-called  Christian  countries, 
and  these  things  were  once  human  nature,  which  is 
always  changing,  while  brute  nature  remains  the 
same."  We  begin  to  wince  as  our  various  weaknesses 
are  satirized,  one  after  another.  They  cannot  under- 
stand in  Altruria  why  we  should  make  the  families  of 
convicts  suffer  because  the  husband  and  father  is  an 
offender.  They  do  not  see  why  we  should  send  re- 
fractory children  to  a  reform  school  instead  of  send- 
ing the  parents  there.  They  don't  understand  why 
workingmen  should  still  be  willing  to  fight  for  a  coun- 
try which  has  not  given  them  a  living,  while  the  rich 
man  who  orofits  by  the  social  conditions  stays  at  home. 
Nor  do  they  understand  why  American  women  of 
education  have  no  real  intellectual  interests,  but  only 
intellectual  fads:  "I  need  not  tell  you  that  they  are 
romantic  and  heroic,"  says  the  Altrurian,  "or  that 
they  would  go  to  the  stake  for  a  principle,  if  they 
could  find  one."  An  old  seaman  who  was  about  to 
return  from  Altruria  to  America,  remarks  to  the 
American  wife  of  the  Altrurian,  "They  used  to  have 
wars  and  trusts  and  trades-unions  here  in  the  old  days, 
ju.st  as  we  do  now  in  civilized  countries."  "And  don't 
you  consider  Altruria  civilized?"  "Well,  not  in  just 
that  sense  of  the  word,  ma'am.  You  wouldn't  call 
heaven  civilized." 

The  writings  and  life  of  the  Nestor  of  American  let- 
ters both  testify  to  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction  that 
"it  is  one's  obligation  and  privilege  not  to  differen- 
tiate one's  self  from  others,  but  to  identify  one's  self 
with  others."  ch.\rlEs  zuEblin. 


"A-Roving  He  Would  Go,"  is  the  title  given  a 
book  of  travel  by  Milton  Reed,  author  of  "The 
Democratic  Ideal"  and  "The  Sea  of  Faith."  With 
a  clear,  interesting  style  the  author  describes  his 
journeys  through  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
Korea,  China,  Manchuria,  Siberia,  Russia,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Germany  and  Austria,  Egypt,  Pal- 
estine, Greece  and  Turkey.  (Sherman,  French  and 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  250  pp.). 


"Engaged  Girl  Sketches,"  by  Emily  Calvin  Blake, 
presents  seven  sketches  of  engaged  girls  in  supposed 
typical  situations,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  help- 
ing girls  to  understand  something  of  the  meaning 
and  responsibilities  of  the  married  life  upon  which 
they  are  about  to  enter.  The  book  will  do  good  in 
the  hands  of  many  a  girl  perplexed  by  the  problems 
that  face  her  as  she  contemplates  marriage.  (Forbes 
and  Company,  Chicago,  .$1.00  ).  ir.  i*.  r.. 


THE  PULPIT 


On  Meeting  One's  Obligations 


Sermon  Preached  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
OF  Chicago  i?y  Rev.  W.  Hanson  Pulsford 


In  the  plain  prose  of  the  world  we  all  have  a  kind 
of  contempt  for  the  man  who,  in  commercial  rela- 
tions, dodges,  shirks,  tries  to  evade  his  obligations. 
The  mean  man,  who  will  yield  only  what  is  forced 
•ut  of  him,  never  a  penny  more,  grows  cramped  and 
narrow  and  cheap.  We  have  a  sense  that  a  different 
temper,  having  something  of  the  full,  fine,  human 
quality  of  life,  with  a  kind  of  largeness  and  ease 
about  it,  is  important  even  in  the  financial  world. 
Naturally,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  that.  I  want 
to  use  it  in  relation  to  life  as  a  whole.  I  would  ask 
whether,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  there  is  not 
a  great  deal,  as  we  sum  up  life,  in  this  matter  of 
the  payment  of  what  is  due. 

When  the  patriot  who  had  given  everything  to  his 
country  is  at  length  being  led  out  to  the  gallows  by 
way  of  reward,  you  remember  Browning  makes  him 
say : 

In  triumphs,  people  have  dropped  down  dead. 

"Paid  by  the  world,  what  dost  thou  owe 
Me?"  GfOd  might  question;  now  instead, 

'Tis  God  shall  repay:  I  am  safer  so. 

The  problem  is  there  brought  into  relation  to  a  future 
life.  It  considers  that  man  ill  ofif  who  passes  away 
from  this  world  owing  a  great  deal  to  God  and  has 
to  repay  it  in  eternity.  But  I  think  it  is  just  as  true 
without  that  element  being  introduced  to  balance  the 
books.  I  have  a  feeling  that,  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it,  any  thoughtful  man  who  is  trying  to  let 
his  life,  as  between  himself  and  himself,  have  real 
quality,  asks  for  his  ultimate  satisfaction  this  ques- 
tion, How  does  the  balance  lie  in  the  account  between 
me  and  the  whole?  Have  I  met  my  obligations,  or 
am  I  in  debt?  Have  I  taken  all  I  could  get,  and  given 
as  little  as  I  could  afford  to?  Have  I  played  for  my 
own  hand  only,  or  made  honorable  returns  to  the 
world  ? 

As  you  really  grow,  that  becomes  the  ultimate 
question.  The  rest  doesn't  very  much  matter.  Have 
I  in  this  life  of  mine  been  demanding  all  that  I  could 
acquire  for  myself,  or  have  I  been  giving  out  all  that 
I  could  as  my  contribution  toward  the  enrichment  of 
the  life  about  me? 

Let  us  ask,  first,  what  we  have  received.  A  great 
many  things  have  come  to  us  all  for  nothing.  They 
belong  to  the  life  into  which  we  are  born.  There  is, 
most  obviously,  our  physical  constitution.'  Little  by 
little  through  countless  generations  every  lower  form 
of  life  has  been  making  its  contribution  toward  build- 
ing up,  elaborating,  perfecting  this  organism  which  we 
all  inherit.  Leaving  everything  else  out  of  account, 
we  have  in  our  hands  the  most  wonderful  machine  that 
life  has  yet  known  on  the  earth.  It  is  self  maintaining. 
Its  capacity  for  work,  for  research,  for  the  acquisition 
of  power  in  countless  ways,  is  well  nigh  without  limit. 
It  is  such  a  miracle  that  when  you  begin  to  inquire  into 
it  you  sometimes  get  nervous  lest  its  wondrous  artistrv 
should  break  down.  And  it  is  ours,  free,  for  us  to 
use  right  through  life.    Its  physical,  mental,  emotional, 
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personal  qualities  are  laid  in  our  hands  to  do  as  we 
will  with.  It  has  been  capable  sometimes  of  minister- 
ing to  life  in  the  world  as  naught  else  has.  Sometimes 
it  has  been  the  hard,  keen,  calculating  tool  of  a  man 
who  used  its  power  only  to  grab  for  him  all  that  he 
could  get. 

Moreover,  life  has  done  a  vast  deal  in  other  ways 
for  us.  Take  the  common  conditions  about  us.  Some- 
times one  has  tired  dreams  of  getting  off  into  some 
quiet  place,  away  from  all  this  rush  and  tear  and 
hurry  of  the  imperfect  human  life  which  so  noisily 
besets  us.  Then,  perhaps,  if  you  have  any  sense  of 
humor,  it  comes  to  you  to  wonder  how  you  would  be 
of¥  in  a  solitary  place  dependent  wholly  on  yourself. 
How  about  the  insecurity  of  everything?  1  wonder 
how  you  would  like  to  live  where  the  first  fellow  who 
had  stronger  muscles  than  you  could  rob  you  of  what- 
ever you  had  won  from  the  earth.  Your  defence 
against  the  wild  beasts  stronger  than  you  are,  is  nil. 
Imagine  your  living  cut  down  to  the  things  which  you 
could  extort  somehow  out  of  the  rude  soil.  Look  at 
the  life  of  the  primitive  savage.  Yet  everything  be- 
yond that  you  owe  to  the  organized  life  about  you. 
Here,  through  no  claims  of  yours,  you  have  security  of 
tenure,  and  of  life.  You  need  not  be  physically  the 
strongest  man  in  the  community  to  be  safe  on  the 
streets.  We  enjoy  without  price  conditions  without 
which,  for  weaklings  such  as  you  and  me,  life  would 
be  neither  long  nor  merry. 

Nay,  in  ways  far  beyond  that,  the  whole  is,  through 
no  merit  of  ours,  continually  serving  us.  I  wonder 
what  kind  of  meals  we  should  have  if  we  had  to 
depend  only  on  ourselves,  if  it  were  not  for  other 
folk,  all  over  the  world,  working  on  our  behalf.  The 
farmer  growing  grain,  the  cattlemen  tending  cattle 
for  us,  our  fellows,  far  and  near,  gathering  out  of  the 
living  earth  the  wealth  which  ultimately  alone 
makes  life  possible,  and  by  their  toil  enabling 
us,  every  day  of  our  lives,  to  enjoy,  not  only  the 
necessities  but  the  luxuries,  which,  but  for  them,  were 
altogether  out  of  our  reach,  all  contribute  towards 
our  needs. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  our  inner  life.  We  have  a 
chance  of  looking  at  things  far  and  wide,  across  the 
centuries.  We  can  avail  ourselves  of  garnered  in- 
formation immeasurably  beyond  anything  which  you 
and  I,  through  our  own  effort,  could  possibly  know. 
All  human  experience  is  at  our  service,  ready,  if  we 
care  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  to  minister  to  our  knowl- 
edge. Altogether  apart  from  ourselves  each  one  of  us 
has  a  life  opportunity  which  never  before  was  paral- 
leled, because  the  resource  of  countless  generations  is, 
free  of  all  cost,  handed  over  to  us. 

We  have  received  from  the  life  to  which  we  belong 
not  only  faculty,  the  splendor  of  equipment  inherent 
in  our  organization,  the  ])Ower  latent  in  each  of  us 
of  reaching  out  still  further  toward  the  fuller  life 
which  is  ahead,  but  the  unlimited  service  of  all  that 
life,  from  its  most  i)rimitive  forms,  has  slowly  accu- 
mulated and  made  availaljle.  We  are  heirs,  through 
no  achievement  of  ours,  of  the  results  of  the  long 
labor  of  the  ages.  It  is  simply  given  to  us  generou.sly, 
lavi.shly,  for  our  use  and  profit.  And  we  have  done 
nothing  for  it  all.  We  owe,  not  only  what  we  are, 
but  all  which  makes  our  finest  life  possible,  to  the 
wonderful  process  of  tlic  life  of  the  whole,  unfolding. 


enlarging,  knitting  together,  to  create  the  conditions 
without  which  we  could  not  be.  We  are  born  heirs 
of  the  slowly  garnered  wealth  of  civilized  life.  It  is 
all  ours.    It  is  the  measure  of  our  indebtedness. 

What  are  we  doing  in  return  ?  When  you  ask  what 
the  things  are  which  constitute  your  welfare,  what  do 
you  think  of?  Is  it  of  what  you  really  owe  or  of 
what  you  have  been  able  to  render?  Is  it  your  boast 
possessions,  laid  hold  of  money  and  been  able  to  live 
luxuriously  and  at  ease?  I  have  acquired,  I  have 
taken  to  myself  more  than  others,  you  perhaps  say. 
Then  truly,  "What  dost  thou  owe  me?  God  might 
question."  Whatever  your  theology  and  whatever 
your  definition  of  God,  if  you  have  any  sense  of  high 
honor  it  is  ill  with  you  if  you  have  to  own  that  you 
have  taken  more  from  the  world  than  you  have  given 
to  it.  You  are  a  debtor,  perhaps  a  defaulter.  Even 
in  your  own  eyes  you  may  be  a  parasite,  sucking  the 
life  out  of  the  great  tree  which  sustains  you  and 
returning  nothing  to  it. 

You  might  have  known  the  high  joy  of  letting  the 
opening  possibilities  of  the  life  within  you,  to  which 
you  owe  all,  so  enchain  your  enthusiasm  and  enlist 
your  loyal  service  and  co-operation  as  to  enable  you 
to  feel  that  you  stood  foursquare  in  the  world.  You 
had  taken  all  you  could,  had  used  all  you  were,  only 
that  to  the  limit  of  your  powers  you  in  turn  might 
make  for  life.  You  had  made  your  life  big  and  free, 
large-hearted  and  strong,  and  had  done  therewith 
what  in  you  lay  to  make  the  big,  free,  strong,  large 
life  more  possible  for  the  community  of  which  you 
were  a  part  and  to  hand  on  to  those  who  came  after- 
wards, not  a  store  impoverished  because  you  had 
drained  it  and  given  nothing,  but  a  store  a  little  richer 
because  you  had  taken  to  the  limit  of  your  powers  all 
that  life  freely  gave  and  allowed  it  through  you  to  go 
out  toward  the  sweetening  and  strengthening  and 
blessing  of  the  world.  Your  satisfaction  might  be 
honorable  then. 

That  is  the  idea  of  life  which  thrusts  itself  on  us 
as  we  grow.  "Every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost,"  is  one  of  the  ill  echoes  of  primitive 
savagery.  Even  there  it  proved  suicidal.  Today 
Browning's  phrase  begins  to  come  home  to  all  the 
super-savage  in  us.  But  the  power  to  which  we  owe 
it  all  is  no  longer  to  be  figured  as  some  great  task- 
master, an  almighty  creditor  God.  He  is  rather  like 
the  great  tree  of  life,  rooted  in  the  thrill  of  the  atoms, 
climbing  out  of  the  soil,  reaching  out  of  the  air, 
spreading  branches  manifold,  voicing  himself  in  the 
myriads  of  leaves,  no  two  of  them  alike,  and  in  every 
cell  of  the  leaves.  It  is  demanded  of  each  of  them 
that  the  wealth  of  its  own  life  be  for  the  service  of 
the  whole.  What  of  the  leaf  that  would  draw  its  sus- 
tenance from  the  tree  that  bore  it  and  sustains  it  and 
would  in  no  wise,  if  that  were  possible,  yield  anything 
back?  It  takes  from  the  tree  its  power  to  draw  in 
from  the  air  new  life  and  refu,ses  to  contribute  it, 
tries  to  store  it  in  itself,  tries  to  accunnilate  all  that 
it  can  only  in  its  own  selfish  interest.  In  nature  you 
know  that  it  withers.  Do  you  not  think  that  in 
humanity  it  withers?  You  remember  the  inscription 
(^n  the  old  tombstone. 

What  I  spent  I  had; 
What  I  gave  I  have; 
Wliat  T  hoarded  I  lost. 
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It  is  true  of  life  everywhere,  if  you  think  of  it,  as 
we  are  being  compelled  to  think  of  it,  as  an  organic 
thing.  The  cell  in  the  body  (and  I  know  of  no  better 
figure  than  to  say  that  we  are  all  of  us  cells  in  the 
body  of  God,  that  God  is  -to  us  what  the  human  or- 
ganism is  to  the  countless  cells  that  build  it  up),  that 
works  for  its  own  ends,  if  that  were  conceivable,  that 
tries  to  use  what  it  can  pet  from  the  body  without 
thinking  of  what  it  can  render  in  return,  is  a  mon- 
strous thing.  It  is  that  which  must  at  all  costs  be 
got  rid  of,  which  today  we  eliminate,  even  by  the 
knife.  When  a  group  of  such  get  together  the  surgeon 
calls  it  a  malignant  tumor.  At  once,  at  whatever 
risk,  it  must  be  removed  and  cast  out  for  the  evil 
thing  it  is. 

\\'hat,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  cell  were  to  learn 
to  feel  that  it  is  part  of  a  great  whole  that  is  waiting 
to  pour  the  life  of  the  whole  through  it,  that  it  may 
return  it,  transformed  somewhat,  to  the  building  up 
of  nerve  or  tissue  or  cell  cluster  ?  Would  not  the 
bigness  and  sweep  and  power  of  the  life  .far  beyond 
its  understanding  thrill  and  move  through  it  after  a 
mightier  fashion  as  it  set  itself  on  gaining  all  that  it 
could  from  the  whole  which  created  and  nourishes 
it  only  that  it  might  have  the  delight  of  living  so 
richly  as  to  leave  the  life  of  which  it  is  a  part  fuller 
of  vital  power  because,  for  a  little  while,  it  had  its 
chance  to  be  a  messenger,  a  vehicle,  a  channel,  through 
which  that  life  might  come  to  its  own? 

Now  as  that  is  essential  for  a  healthy  body  and  a 
healthy  cell,  so  it  is  essential  for  a  healthy  society  and 
for  each  member  of  it.  We  have  never  yet  had  a 
healthy  society.  W'e  are  only  beginning  to  work  out 
toward  such.  Society  at  all  only  began  yesterday. 
Primitive  savagery  was  immediately  before  it  and 
savagery  is  only  beginning  to  be  outgrown.  The 
dream  that  comes  to  us  now  is  that  two  things  are 
identical,  the  glory  of  the  individual  life  and  the 
glory  of  the  life  that  it  serves.  God  and  man  are,  in 
that  sense,  not  two,  but  one.  Selfishness  and  unselfish- 
ness are  not  two,  but  one.  Service  of  others  and 
service  of  self  are  the  same  thing,  so  you  take  it 
aright.  The  reason  why  we  are  so  richly  dowered  is 
that  we  may  know  the  glory  of  serving,  giving,  en- 
riching life.  The  tide  of  that  which  the  past  has 
stored,  waiting  to  run  out  through  us  in  manifold 
directions,  means  first  of  all  that,  because  of  us,  the 
life  to  which  we  belong  may  grow  strong  and  deep 
and  fine.  It  means,  too,  that  we,  for  our  own  selves, 
may  have  the  joy  of  feeling  that  we  have  been  able 
to  give,  to  enrich,  to  enlarge,  to  quicken,  to  be.  For 
us,  then,  that  we  have  met  our  obligations  to  the 
whole,  is  to  have  really  lived. 

W^hat  do  I  concretely  mean  ?  That  we  should  all 
indulge  in  philanthropic  enterprise,  that  we  should 
all  join  the  socialistic  party,  or  do  something  else  of 
that  sort?  No,  I  am  not  thinking  of  those  things  at 
all.  I  am  thinking  of  this,  mainly,  that  the  particular 
way  in  which  you  exercise  this  power  of  discharging 
your  obligations  lies  with  you.  The  question  I  want 
to  get  at  is  not  after  what  fashion  you  shall  rightly 
discharge  them,  but  whether  you  and  I  are  large 
enough  to  discern  that  it  is  the  discharging  of  them 
that  counts.  We  are  all  different,  just  as  different  as 
the  leaves  are,  but  our  glory  of  life  is  the  measure 


in  which  we,  through  our  difference,  do  something  to 
make  life  more  in  the  world. 

Sometimes  it  means  dreaming  dreams.  Sometimes 
it  means  catching  God's  thoughts  and  helping  other 
folk  to  feel  the  contagion  of  them.  Jesus  was  a 
dreamer.  He  took  from  the  world  only  a  short  life, 
bare  necessities,  and  his  inward  equipment.  He  gave 
it  an  awakening  thrill  of  what  God  means  to  those 
who  find  him  in  their  hearts.  It  was  not  hard  for 
him  to  feel  at  the  end  that  he  had  known  the  joy  of 
meeting  his  obligations.  His  was  the  joy,  not  of 
fighting  for  his  own  hand,  nor  of  demanding  what  a 
man  of  his  powers  might  easily  have  exacted,  but  of 
letting  something  of  the  glory  of  the  light  which  was 
in  his  own  heart  go  out  to  his  fellows. 

Sometimes  it  is  farming.  The  man  on  whom  ulti- 
mately everything  else  rests  is  just  patiently  plodding 
along,  making  a  little  more  grain  grow  where  less 
grain  grew.  Patient  labor  done  to  the  best  of  your 
power  can  help  you  at  the  end  to  know  that  you  are 
no  defaulter,  that  you  have  contributed  your  share. 
There  is  something  about  that  life  of  sheer  prose 
production  that  appeals  to  one  at  times.  It  is  so  con- 
crete and  sure  that  it  tempts  the  preacher,  the  maker 
of  words  and  phrases,  to  feel  how  good  it  would  be 
if  he  could  know  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  he  had 
actually,  out  of  the  dull  earth,  brought  food  stuffs 
for  hungry  men.  But  for  me  somebody  would  have 
hungered.  Here  are  so  many  bushels  of  wheat  for 
man's  daily  bread  that  are  because  of  me  which,  but 
for  me,  would  not  have  been.  Those  simple  men 
square  their  account,  when  they  do  their  part  not  for 
what  they  can  grab  and  get,  but  with  something  of 
the  sense  which  lies  in  farmers,  too^ — for  I  have  found 
it  there, — that  they  are  fellow-workers  with  God  in 
helping  men  to  the  prolific  wealth  of  sustenance  this 
eager,  living  earth  is  waiting  to  yield. 

But,  take  it  where  you  may,  if  you  are  going  to 
make  life  taste  well,  you  have  to  see  that  your  books 
balance  right.  You  must  have  met  your  obligations, 
have  returned  what  you  could  for  what  you  have 
received.  You  dare  not  be  a  parasite  or  a  despoiler,  a 
cell  in  some  malignant  tumor  seeking  only  to  enrich 
itself  at  whatever  cost  to  the  whole.  Life  for  you 
must  mean  that  you  have  let  yourself  be  a  cell  through 
whom  the  healthful  currents  have  flowed  toward  en- 
larging life. 

Then  no  work  of  any  cell  is  mone  worthy  than  the 
work  of  another.  We  are  all  different.  It  is  not  the 
poets,  dreamers,  thinkers,  artists  that  make  life,  any 
more  than  the  craftsmen.  The  craftsman  doing  his 
work  in  order  that  he  may  render  that  which  satisfies 
his  own  soul  is  serving  the  world  just  as  much  as 
the  artist.  It  is  the  man  who  is  part  of  the  machinery 
of  distribution  through  which  civilized  life  becomes 
possible,  just  as  much  as  the  other,  so  he  works  after 
that  fashion.  Managing  through  his  intellectual  dex- 
terity to  make  some  commodity  dearer  for  everybody 
that  uses  it  because  he  has  cornered  the  market  makes 
him  a  debtor  only.  That  the  brains  that  were  given 
him  and  the  faculty  that  he  had  were,  in  this  mer- 
chandising of  his,  used  for  this  end,  that  he  might 
make  that  which  he  dealt  in,  more  readily,  swiftly, 
manifoldly  available  for  those  who  need  it,  squares 
his  account.    In  his  own  fashion,  in  the  prose  of  his 
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daily  living,  he  has  been  a  servant  of  life.  He  has 
used  his  power  to  make  the  machinery  less  elaborate, 
more  swift,  more  simple,  to  knit  together  this  aggre- 
gate which,  little  by  little,  is,  through  such  service,  to 
grow  complete. 

So  life  becomes  really  organic.  So  every  one,  in  his 
own  place,  may  feel  as  his  enduring  satisfaction  that 
it  was  given  him  to  contribute  something  toward  the 
enlarging,  beautifying,  strengthening  of  the  life  which 
bore  him.  To  feel  that  life  fulfil  itself  in  him  is  his 
glory  and  his  reward.  To  it,  at  last,  when  his  day's 
work  is  done,  he  goes  home,  not  as  a  defaulter,  nor  as 
a  parasite,  but  as  one  who,  in  the  days  that  were  his, 
loved  to  make  for  real  wealth,  for  truth,  for  the 
larger  life  of  man.  All  the  manifold  endowment 
which  came  to  him  from  out  the  long  past  was  but 
that  he  might  worthily  repay  and  in  thus  rendering 
service  live  as  he  could  after  no  other  fashion  have 
Jived. 

I  believe  that  in  that  fact  lies  the  ultimate  solution 
of  most  of  our  perplexing  social  problems.  For  I 
feel  sure  that  in  time  men  will  find  out  that  no  other 
attitude  is  worth  while.  The  real  value  of  life  to  you 
is  bound  up  with  your  meeting  your  obligations.  The 
endeavor  to  get  all  you  can  because  you  think  that 
in  so  doing  you  will  become  rich  defeats  itself.  Men 
are  finding  out  that  vast  hoarding  is  a  disease.  We 
are  beginning  to  pity  the  millionaire  and  still  more 
his  children.  It  is  growing  more  clear  in  the  same 
way  that  just  in  so  far  as  unionism  means  men's 
trying  to  do  the  least  they  possibly  can  for  the  largest 
wage  they  can  extort,  it  is  fatal  to  the  life  quality  of 
its  members.  Endowment  of  every  kind  is  for  delight. 
But  to  bring  delight  it  must  be  used  to  further  the 
life  that  gave  it.  To  be  a  man  of  great  brain  power 
means  wealth  only  in.=ofar  as  it  is  used  to  make  for 
clearer  vision,  fuller  knowledge,  a  finer  and  juster 
order  in  the  world.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  dowered 
with  imperial  wisdom  or  strength,  who  are  just  simple, 
common  folk,  are  subject  to  the  same  law.  At  our 
own  peril  we  fail  to  render  to  life  in  return  for  what 
we  owe  to  life. 

Signs  are  not  lacking  that  men  are  finding  out  that 
to  have  hoarded  much  and  repaid  little  means  coming 
to  be  a  parasite  in  this  wonderful  life  of  God.  Here 
and  there  one  fancies  they  are  trying  to  square  their 
account.  For,  after  all,  the  great  secret  is  to  be  able 
honestly  to  know  at  least  that  you  have  made  good. 
The  plain  truth  open  to  the  sight  of  all  men  is  that 
those  who  have  fostered  and  spent  all  the  faculty 
that  was  in  them  for  the  highest  they  could  see,  so 
making  large  return  to  the  life  of  the  world,  are  the 
men  who  have  never  been  .sorry  of  their  bargain. 
Because  the  future  of  life  is  inevitable  that  larger 
temper  is  on  the  way.  And  you  and  I,  in  the  measure 
of  our  endowment,  may  have  it  increase  in  us  and 
learn  to  find  life  grow  rich  just  in  so  far  as  we  have 
loved,  for  the  joy  of  it,  to  help  God  make  the  world 
more  kindly  and  wise,  more  beautiful  and  strong  and 
free. 


Kaeh  eve  earth  falleth  down  tlio  dark, 
As  though  its  liope  were  o'er; 
Yet  lurks  the  sun  when  day  is  done 
Beliind  tomorrow's  door. 

William  Morrifi. 
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"War — WHiat  For?"  by  George  R.  Kirkpatrick, 
is  a  scathing  denunciation  not  only  of  war  but  of 
the  present  industrial  system  of  the  United  States. 
The  book  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the 
working  classes  to  think  of  the  injustice  of  the  in- 
dustrial system  from  which  they  sufifer,  and  it  will 
be  efifective.  The  style  is  trenchant,  almost  start- 
ling; but  the  book  is  manifestly  unfair  and  filled 
with  appeal  to  class  prejudices.  (Published  by  the 
author  at  West  Lafayette,  Ohio,  $1.20  net). 

"The  War  Maker,"  by  Horace  Smith,  is  a  true 
story  of  Captain  George  B.  Boynton,  who  was  borh 
with  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  adventure,  anJ 
with  a  disposition  that  led  him  into  opposition  against 
everything,  from  his  family  to  governments  and 
international  laws.  The  chief  value  of  the  work, 
it  would  seem,  is  the  description  of  a  type  of 
disposition  which,  while  not  wholesome,  presents 
an  interesting  pyschological  type.  (A.  C.  McClurg 
and  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.50  net). 

"Your  Forces  and  How  to  Use  Them,"  by  Chris- 
tian D.  Larson,  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  in  which 
the  author  attempts  to  show  the  way  in  which  men 
through  thought  and  suggestion  can  come  into  pos- 
session and  use  of  mental  and  spiritual  resources 
which,  for  the  most  part,  lie  dormant.  The  ordinary 
man,  not  an  advocate  of  what  is  called  by  the  ex- 
ceedingly indefinite  term  of  "New  Thought,"  will 
feel  that  the  book  strongly  exaggerates  its  truth  and 
does  not  face  its  problem  in  a  scientific  temper,  but 
rather  as  an  enthusiast  for  a  certain  view.  (The 
Progress  Company,  Chicago,  111.    $1.50  net). 

"The  Temple  of  Life"  by  Ernest  Newlandsrnith, 
with  the  sub-title  "The  True  Mission  of  Art,"  is  a 
series  of  essays  in  which  the  author  urges  that  art, 
as  science,  must  not  be  for  its  own  sake  but  for 
the  sake  of  arousing  the  noblest  emotions  in  men 
and  thus  bringing  them  to  nobler  living.  In  the 
chapter  on  "The  Failure  of  Modern  Art,"  it  is  con- 
tended that  this  failure  is  due  neither  to  a  lack  of 
activity  in  art  work  nor  of  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nique, but  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficientlv  sound  and 
lofty  motive-principle.  "Nowadays  artists  appear 
to  work  at  their  art  from  one  of  three  great  motives : 
for  the  sake  of  art,  for  the  sake  of  fame  and  ap- 
plause, and  for  the  sake  of  money.  Not  one  of 
these  motives  is  sound  and  good."  He  urges  that 
artists  must  study  more  closely  the  relation  of  their 
art  to  the  conditions  of  society  about  them  and 
thus  be  able  to  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  men  those 
ideals  which  will  help  to  bring  about  their  emanci- 
pation from  the  misery  and  disorder  of  modern 
society.  To  do  this,  art  needs  a  great  motive- 
principle,  and  this  can  come  "only  through  the  res- 
toration of  the  religious  ideal  as  the  one  and  only 
motive-principle  of  life  and  work."  The  book  is  a 
most  encouraging  sign  of  the  re-incarnation  of  that 
spirit  which  built  cathedrals,  composed  the  great 
oratorios,  and  gave  to  the  world  the  masterpieces 
in  every  form  of  art.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 
London,  191 1  3s.  6d.  net). 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  it  my  Religion." 


CRUSADE  AGAINST  OPIUM  IN  THE 
EAST. 


Wliile  the  use  of  opium  is  said  to  be 
increasing  in  the  British  provinces  of 
India,  it  is  being  repressed  in  China. 
The  Chinese  Government  have  indeed 
set  a  noble  example  to  other  govern- 
ments which  have  encouraged  or  per- 
mitted the  use  of  this  fatal  drug  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  which  ac- 
crues from  its  sale.  We  find  in  The 
Times  of  India  a  dismal  letter,  written 
by  Mr.  I).  E.  Watcha,  in  which  he  gives 
figures  showing  how  the  pestiferous 
juice  of  the  poppy  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  bane  of  the  people  in  Bombay 
Presidency.    He  writes: 

■"Temperance  reformers  Iiave  for  long 
been  so  obsessed  by  the  regrettable  in- 
crease of  drink  among  a  sober  people 
that,  speaking  broadly,  they  have  to  a 
great  e.xtent  neglected  the  growing  con- 
sumption of  the  other  narcotic  which  is 
insidiously  doing  its  michievous  work. 
But  it  is  time  that  fell-informed  crit- 
icism was  also  directed  toward  the 
growth  of  'excise  opium'  in  the  Presi- 
dency. Unfortunately,  details  of  this 
consumption  have  been  very  incomplete. 
Moreover,  the  forms  of  divers  excise 
tables  have  been  subject  to  such  a  con- 
stant change  that  the  student  of  statis- 
tics has  to  be  very  cautions  and  feel  his 
way  while  quarrying  in  the  obscure 
mine.  .  .  . 

"Be  that  as  it  may.  Today  I  take  up 
the  parable  of  opium  consumption  in  the 
Presidency  as  revealed  by  the  annual  re- 
ports. I  will  take  the  statistics  for  the 
last  five  years  only,  say  from  190.5-00  to 
1909-10:  " 

Opium  in  pounds, 


1900 

1906-  07 

1907-  08 

1908-  09 

1909-  10 


70,066 
74.r).-)4 
82,807 
8.'),818 
90.770 


"From  70,666  pounds  to  90,779  in 
five  years  is  an  increase  of  20,11.3 
pounds,  or  fully  28.49  per  cent.  And 
be  it  remembered,  Sir,  that  in  1904-05  it 
was  74,-373  pounds.  -Compare  this 
quantity  with  the  average  of  the  quin- 
quennium, namely,  80,924.  Even  when 
thus  compared,  the  increased  consump- 
tion is  10,5.51  pounds,  or  15  per  cent. 


Is  such  a  large  increase,  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  a  vile 
narcotic  like  opium,  which  was  the 
ruin  of  China  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
to  which  awakened  China  is  strenuously 
endeavoring  to  put  a  stop,  to  be  viewed 
with  equanimity?  If  countrj-  spirits  are 
ruining  the  manhood  of  the  Presidency 
with  a  vengeance,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  greater  ruin  which  opium-eating 
or  opium-smoking  is  bringing  about '! 
While  country  spirits  are  doing  their 
mischievous  work  in  broad  daylight, 
opium  is  doing  its  noxious  work  stealthi- 
ly. The  opium  dens  and  the  opium 
shops  are  hardly  visible.  That  is  the 
worst  of  it.  Is  there  to  be  no  check  by 
means  of  public  opinion  on  the  govern- 
ment policj'  of  excise?" 

The  example  set  by  China  in  repress- 
ing the  opium  traffic  is  held  up  by 
The  Continent  (Chicago)  as  an  example 
to  other  governments.  "Few  spectacles 
have  appeared  more  sublime  than  this 
virile  resolve  of  a  vast  nation  to  be  rid 
of  its  besetting  sin."  America  has  a 
great  share  in  this  reformation: 

"It  is  a  just  pride  to  Americans  that 
in  this  great  crusade  China  has  had 
more  aid  from  America  than  from  any 
other  nation.  The  United  States  helped 
first  by  suppressing  entirely  the  opium 
traffic  in  the  Philippines,  which  put 
American  influence  in  the  Orient  on  the 
light  side  of  the  question.  Then  it 
helped  again  when  President  Roosevelt 
summoned  an  international  commission 
on  opium  to  assemble  in  Shanghai  in 
1909. 

"The  credit  for  that  significant  and 
influential  meeting  rightly  belongs  to 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  for  by  his  official  in- 
vitation he  gave  it  a  diplomatic  status. 
Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  ulti- 
mate credit  goes  back  to  two  earnest 
men  behind  the  scenes — Bishop  Brent 
of  Manila  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Crafts  of 
Washington — who  in  1906  urged  on  the 
president  the  origina  Isuggesion  of  the 
commission. 

"And  now  again  President  Taft  has 
responded  to  a  similar  prompting  and 
called  an  international  congress  on  the 
same  subject  to  assemble  at  The  Hague 
in  .July.  Fourteen  nations  will  be  repre- 
sented by  their  delegates. 
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"The  object  which  Mr.  Taft  partic- 
ularly coniiiicnds  to  the  attention  of 
these  commissioners  is  the  'suppression 
of  the  opium  evil'  throughout  the  world 
by  mutual  agreement  of  all  nations.  The 
very  proposing  of  that  ideal  has  in 
it  promise  not  only  for  the  end  of  the 
opium  curse,  but  also  for  the  final  sup- 
pression of  other  deleterious  trades — • 
particularly  in  liquor — by  the  same 
method. 

"This  Hague  conference,  therefore, 
aiming  at  so  vast  and  so  new  an  appli- 
cation of  international  law,  should  as- 
semble under  the  eyes  of  intelligent 
lovers  of  mankind  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  It  is  far  too  important  to  be 
ignored  by  any  live  world-citizen. 

"And  certainly  the  Christians  of 
America  should  oflTer  profound  prayer 
in  their  homes  and  in  their  churches 
that  the  ■  conference  shall  result  in  the 
early  overthrow  of  the  opium  vice  in 
every  land." 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  opium  reform  has  been  the  laissez- 
aller  conservatism  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  for  alleged  prudential  rea- 
sons encourages  the  cultivation  of  opium. 
The  Puritan  conscience  of  the  English 
middle  classes,  who  are  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  Asquith  Ministry,  has,  how- 
ever, been  enabled  to  influence  the 
government  in  checking  to  some  e.xtent 
the  opium  trade  in  the  British  depen- 
dencies, and  we  read : 

"For  a  compromise,  it  was  agreed  (by 
the  Asquith  government)  that  Indlia 
would  reduce  one-tenth  each  year  its  ex- 
portations  of  opium  to  China,  if  China 
would  likewise  diminish  one-tenth  each 
year  its  internal  production  of  the  poppy. 
Ten  years  would  thus  extinguish  both 
phases  of  the  business. 

"Now  China  on  its  part  has  done 
vastly  better  than  this  contract.  .  In 
three  years,  so  urgent  are  the  anti- 
opium  measures  of  the  gevernment  and 
so  aroused  is  public  feeling,  China  has 
cut  down  its  own  production  three- 
fourths.  Importation,  in  contrast,  is 
diminished  less  than  three-tenths. 

"This  has  aroused  immense  dissatis- 
faction among  the  Chinese.  Their  new 
Parliament,  by  resolution,  and  great 
numbers  of  the  people,  by  proper  peti- 
tion, have  called  on  Britain  to  abolish  all 
imports  from  India  forthwith.  In  that 
case  China  promises  that  it  will  root 
every  poppy  out  of  Chinese  soil  in  a 
year. 

"American  churches,  missionary  so- 
cieties, men's  clubs,  and  all  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  governing  bodies  should 
hasten  to  adopt,  by  formal  vote,  resolu- 
tions and  petitions  indorsing  President 
Taft  in  his  great  proposal  that  next 
month's  Hague  conference  shall  secure 
'the  suppression  of  the  opium  evil'  at 
once  and  everv-where.  Such  petitions 
and  resolutions,  if  forwarded  quickly  to 
President  Taft,  will  greatly  influence 
the  forthcoming  assemblage. 

"Moreover,  it  is  also  open  to  church 
bodies,  civic  reform  organizations,  on 
individual  citizens,  if  they  couch  their 
representations  in  respectful  terms,  to 
urge  similarly  on  the  British  govern- 
ment, through  Ambassador  Bryce  at 
Washington,  the  immediate  surrender  of 
the  treaty  right  to  introduce  into  China 
the  cursing  drug  which  the  nation 
hates." — Literary  Digest. 
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The  Rev.  E.  A.  Rumball,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  already  made  his 
place  among  that  growing  line  of  young  ministers  in 
all  denominations,  who  are  striving  to  render  the 
gospel  of  life  in  terms  of  civic  righteousness,  munici- 
pal progress,  and  neighborhood  good-will.  We  are 
glad  to  announce  the  following  series  on  "Civic 
Idealism,"  which  will  be  published  from  time  to 
time  in  these  columns  during  the  summer  vacation. 
If  our  readers  are  loath  to  go  to  church  we  will  do 
what  we  can  to  carry  the  church  to  them,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  Mr.  Rumball  will  come  to  a  second 
hearing  in  the  pages  of  Unity.  Many  will  carry  his 
words  with  them  under  the  trees  and  v/ill  read  and 
reflect,  feel  and  be  moved  to  noble  action.  Mr.  Rum- 
ball takes  as  a  motto  for  the  four  sermons  the  fol- 
lov/ing  couplet  which  is  followed  by  the  topics  given 
below : 

"For  each  age  is  a  dream  that  is  dying 
Or  one  tTiat  is  coming  to  birth." 

The  Relation  of  Religion  to  Civic  Idealism. 
The  City  Sensible  as  a  Beautiful  Dream. 
The  City  Beautiful  as  a  Practical  Plan. 
The  Ethics  of  Civic  Idealism. 


William  E.  Curtis,  the  versatile  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  lias  found  a  way  of  go- 
ing by  trolley  from  Indiana  to  Maine  and  he  has  been 
indulging  iir  this  method  of  travel  through  scenic 
New  England.  He  compares  the  ride  favorably  to  the 
aristocratic  automobile  method.  Nickels  avail  here 
more  than  dollars  do  there.  The  companionship  is 
broader  and  higher  and  the  possibilities  of  viewing 
the  landscape  greatly  enlianced. 


an  undeveloped  text  for  our  clerical  readers  to  brood 
upon.  Perhaps  they  may  find  an  after-vacation  ser- 
mon in  this  cosmic  substitution  of  an  inadequate  hen 
providence. 


It  is  too  early  to  anticipate  at  this  distance  the  out- 
coin-current  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  these  days 
Francisco,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  words 
"insurgents,"  "stalwarts,"  "progressives,"  "stand- 
patters," "conservatives,"  "Old  Guard,"  etc.,  etc.,  are 
coin-current  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  these  days 
among  the  school  teachers  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
worthy  of  further  note  that  a  woman,  a  woman  from 
Chicago,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  is  confessedly  the 
leader  of  the  "Insurgents,"  and  those  who  glory  in 
the  word  "Progressive"  are  rallying  around  her  ban- 
ner. Who  will  interpret  for  us  the  signs  of  the 
times  ? 


The  extreme  heat  that  has  invested  the  whole  coun- 
try as  with  a  blanket  ought  to  be  turned  into  civic 
advantage.  Chicago,  with  nearly  twenty  miles  of  a 
beach  upon  which  break  the  refreshing  waves  of  a 
great  inland  sea,  is  fighting  a  desperate  and  as  yet 
an  inefficient  battle  for  the  privilege  of  washing  the 
feet  of  its  citizens  in  this  great  refreshing  basin. 
Little  children  are  not  permitted  to  wade  in  the  surf 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Boys  and  girls  are  prohibited 
the  cooling  comfort  of  a  swim  because  perchance  of 
certain  "Riparian  rights"  claimed  by  private  citizens 
and  certain  combinations  of  such,  called  corpora- 
tions. There  is  something  ghastly  in  this.  The 
title  deeds  justified  by  human  enactments  are  not  co- 
terminous with  those  that  rest  in  the  nature  of  things 
and  are  justified  by  the  equities  of  the  Eternal. 


The  newspapers  announce  that  although  a  setting 
hen  had  been  driven  ofif  the  nest  by  the  intense  heat 
down  in  Indiana,  nature  continued  the  process  and 
after  two  weeks  the  unmothered  chickens  cracked 
their  shells  and  opened  their  eyes  on  a  world 
which  the  mother  hen,  and  doubtless  the  foster- 
grandmother  in  the  person  of  the  farmer's  wife,  con- 
sidered almo.st  intolerable.  What  place  does  this 
procedure  have  in  the  philosophy  of  life  that 
befits  these  little  chickens?    We  ofTcr  this  note  as 


An  Episcopal  Rector  in  Chicago  on  a  recent  Sun- 
day, finding  his  pews  deserted,  advertised  a  "moon- 
light open-air  service;"  and  standing  on  the  church 
steps  outside  church  walls,  with  the  words  of  the  hymns 
thrown  by  a  stereopticon  on  a  canvas  back  of  the 
speaker,  he  found  a  large  assembly  ready  to  listen 
and  join  in  the  service.  The  pastors  of  the  so-called 
"down-town  churches"  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in- 
cluding the  Baptist,  Congregational,  Methodist, 
Unitarian  and  others,  are  joining  in  a  twilight  ser- 
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vice  in  the  Capitol  Park.  Although  the  welcome 
rain  on  the  9th  instant  threatened  to  interfere  with 
the  plan,  the  clouds  broke  only  a  short  time  before 
the  announced  hour.  Still,  several  hundred  people 
came  and  joined  in  the  song  service  and  listened  to 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Senior  Editor  of  Unity. 
Why  not  multiply  these  out-of-doors  services,  there- 
b}-  escaping  not  only  the  burdensome  heat  and  the  bur- 
dened air,  but  also  escaping  the  trammels  of  creed 
and  at  the  same  time  winning  the  fresher  fellowship 
as  well  as  the  fresher  air. 


The  Ethics  of  Courtesy 


The  announcement  that  incorporation  papers  have 
been  applied  for  in  New  York  by  the  "Non-smokers' 
Protective  League  of  America,"  has  of  course  given 
the  newspaper  world  a  suggestive  topic  for  comment 
and  the  victims  of  the  pipe  and  the  complacent  resi- 
dents in  convention  land,  an  occasion  for  witticisms. 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  such  a  movement  as  this  out  of 
countenance  for  the  time  being  and  still  easier  to  dis- 
pose of  it  as  absurd  ideality  or  even  unwonted  and 
unwarranted  encroachment  upon  individual  rights, 
and,  in  America,  upon  that  much-vaunted  realm  of 
"personal  liberty."  The  name  of  the  Senior  Editor  of 
U.n'iTy  appearing  in  the  list  of  initial  membership,  he 
has  been  the  recipient  of  some  interesting  comments, 
protests  and  appreciations. 

Perhaps  the  two  following  may  serve  as  types. 
The  first  is  from  a  gentleman  who,  while  giving  his 
name,  refrains  from  giving  his  address.  Probably 
this  recognition  of  his  communication  may  never 
reach  him,  but  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  a  wider  pub- 
licity than  he  sought.  Perhaps  if  he  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  "Pastor"  in  question,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  sure  of  the  .criminal  "silence"  he 
speaks  of.  Perhaps,  also,  waiving  the  question  of 
courtesy,  it  may  occur  to  him  on  further  deliberation 
that  the  "They  all  do  it  and  you  are  another,"  is  but 
a  bully's  bludgeon  and  not  an  argument.  It  may 
knock  out  an  opponent  but  it  does  not  answer  him. 
The  classic  retort  of  the  courteous  Greek  is  here  in 
order,  "Strike!  but  hear  me!"  But  here  is  this  val- 
iant brother's  thrust  at  one  who  allowed  his  name 
to  appear  as  a  member  of  the  "Non-smokers'  Pro- 
tective League  of  America"  alongside  of  the  names 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  Wiley  of  the  Pure  Food  Com- 
mission, President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  the  Leland- 
Stanford  University,  Professor  Burt  G.  Wilder  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Professor  Winfield  Hall  of 
the  Northwestern  University. 

''I'ii.stor:  Instead  of  invading  the  rif^Iits  of  citizens  wliy  not 
|irotopt  tlicir  morals?    I  lia<o  clinicli  hypocrites  like  you,  wlio 


are  silent  as  to  revealing  the  names  in  the  Vice  Commission 
wlio  rent  to  prostitutes.  There  are  too  many  churchmen  im- 
plicated.   Smoking  is  not  hurtful." 

The  same  mail  that  brought  us  the  above  bellig- 
erent note  from  a  Chicago  man,  brought  us  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  Chicago  woman  : 

"Dear  Sir:  I  see  by  the  Cliicago  paper  that  you  are  one  of 
a  party  who  are  attempting  to  restrict  the  smokers  and  I  feel 
I  must  send  you  my  thanks.  If  you  do  no  more  than  prohibit 
men  from  smoking  in  restaurants,  your  efforts  have  not  been 
in  vain.  Is  it  not  an  outrage  that  a  woman  cannot  eat  in  a 
restaurant  or  hotel,  no  matter  how  high  class  it  is,  without 
having  smoke  puffed  all  about  her?  And  let  me  say  a  word 
for  the  motormen  on  our  cars.  I  have  heard  them  complain 
of  having  to  breathe  that  smoky  air  all  their  working  hours. 
Jjet  us  hope  the  men  will  be  awakened  to  their  extreme  sel- 
fishness in  this  matter. 

'"I  am  sure  all  the  women  appreciate  your  efforts  to  right 
this  wrong  and  we  thank  you." 

There  are  many  rules  and  requirements  in  the 
realm  of  etiquette  that  are  purely  conventional. 
Some  of  them  are  silly,  many  of  them  tyrannical  and 
cruel,-  but  at  the  bottom,  the  court  requirements, 
courtesy  requirements,  are  rooted  in  ethical  law,  they 
indicate  organized  morality,  ethics  crystallized  into 
habit.  Good  manners  represent  minor  morals,  they 
are  the  "jots"  and  "tittles"  of  the.religious  life  which 
cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity.  Rudeness  in 
company  and  indifference  to  the  wishes  and  com- 
forts of  any  companion  represent  the  vanishing  end 
of  brigandage  and  highway  robbery,  or,  perchance 
the  fountain  head  of  that  stream  that  grows  into  the 
high-handed  prostitution  of  public  trusts  to  private 
ends  by  officials  who  win  their  position  through  in- 
trigue, graft,  and  a  wide  subordination  of  public  weal 
to  private  ends. 

Manners  are  minor  morals  and  in  the  realms  of 
ethics  there  are  no  minor  morals.  Waiving  for  the 
time  the  physical  argument  concerning  the  harmful- 
ness  of  nicotine  in  the  human  body,  though 
the  condemnation  of  tobacco  in  any  form  is 
almost  unanimous  by  the  men  of  science ;  waiv- 
ing again  the  question  of  economics,  though 
the  statistics  of  the  tobacco  trade,  the  amount  of 
human  energy  invested  in  the  business,  the  acreage 
of  fertile  lands  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  nasty 
weed,  the  personal  costliness  of  the  smoking  and 
chewing  habit  to  young  men  in  college,  to  working 
men,  to  men  in  the  early  years  of  business,  in  the 
struggles  of  home-making,  are  simply  appalling 
when  critically  studied. 

Waiving  again  the  question  of  cleanliness,  the  fil- 
thiness  of  the  habit,  and  the  eiYect  of  filth  on  char- 
acter, we  fall  back  on  the  simple  demands  of  cour- 
tesy, based  on  others"  personal  rights.  The  brutal 
indifference  of  the  smoker  and  his  perpetual  defiance 
to  the  comfort  of  many  of  his  fellows,  brands  the  ])ub- 
lic  smoker — we  mean  the  man  who  persists  in  pollu- 
ting the  air  of  street  and  railroad  cars,  restaurants. 
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and  other  public  places,  where  tlic  unperverted  nos- 
trils and  the  normal  lungs  are  assailed  continuously 
by  the  incivilities,  the  impoliteness  of  the  man  who 
otherwise  affects  the  refinements  of  polite  society, 
are  violations  of  the  courtesies  of  civilization. 

Recently  an  important  branch  of  a  Chicago  subur- 
ban railroad  aroused  popular  indignation,  organized 
protest,  almost  mob  violence  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  a  fashionable  suburb,  one  which  boasts  of  the 
number  and  quality  of  its  churches,  libraries,  lyceums 
and  clubs,  because  the  privileges  of  a  smoking  car 
were  eliminated.  We  believe  that  the  Oak  Park 
branch  of  the  Elevated  System  of  Chicago  has  won 
out,  that  the  gentlemen  have  been  forced  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  the  traveling  public,  and  that  they 
forego  their  cigars  on  that  road,  while  those  ac- 
customed to  the  street  car  service  of  New  York  and 
Boston  and  other  eastern  cities,  according  to  our 
information,  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  nastiness 
of  a  smoking  car  is  still  maintained  on  all  the  other 
elevated  lines  of  Chicago.  Where  there  is  a  train 
of  but  tw^o  cars  one  of  them  is  devoted  to  the  smokers 
no  matter  how  crowded  the  conditions  and  no  mat- 
ter how  small  a  percentage  of  the  whole  traveling 
public  indulge  in  the  incivilities  of  a  cigar,  where  the 
rights  of  others  and  the  incivilities  to  women  are  in- 
volved. In  the  parlor  car  service  of  the  railroads 
everywhere,  the  smoker  alone  is  entitled  to  two  seats 
for  one  fare.  He  claims  and  holds  for  one  fare  the 
chair  which  is  occupied  only  by  his  grip,  while  he 
himself  occupies  for  hours  a  second  seat  in  the  smok- 
ing end  of  the  car. 

"I  hope  smoking  is  not  offensive  to  you,"  said  a 
smoking  parson  to  a  venerable  clerical  guest.  "I 
must  confess,  my  brother,  tobacco  smoke  is  very  of- 
fensive to  me,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  younger  smok- 
ing brother  told  the  story  as  an  illustration  of  a  lack 
of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  venerable  guest.  "This 
he  told  me  in  my  own  house,"  and  the  host  in  this 
case  would  have  been  surprised  and  his  parishioners 
would  have  been  indignant,  had  he  been  suspected  of 
wanting  in  politeness. 

The  question  of  culture  here  strikes  its  roots  into 
the  heart  of  morals.  "Personal  liberty  !"  Your  per- 
sonal liberty,  sir,  ends  where  my  rights  begin. 

The  widespread  growth  of  the  smoking  habit  in 
college  circles,  the  rise  of  the  "smoker"  among  pro- 
fessional men,  the  alleged  invasion  of  the  cigarette 
habit  among  ladies  (?)  is  a  sign  of  disintegrating 
politeness,  a  reversion  to  barbaric  disregard  of 
another's  comfort,  a  revival  of  the  old  incivilities  of 
baronial  vulgarities.  A  recent  glimpse  into  the  well- 
ordered  interior  of  a  college  fraternity  house  revealed 
the  comfortable,  not  to  say  elegant  furnishings,  such 
as  would  make  student  life  not  only  attractive  but 


sumptuous.  The  boys  were  there  hard  at  work  at 
their  tasks,  deep  in  their  communings  with  Greek, 
German,  French  or  other  masters  of  thought,  liut 
each  one  that  happened  to  be  in  sight,  four  or  m(;re 
of  the  "Frat  boys"  were  tugging  away  at  a  pipe, 
which,  though  shaped  out  of  the  foam  of  the  sea, 
a  most  delicately  tinted  meerschaum,  was  a  vulgar 
accompaniment,  polluting  the  air,  making  unattract- 
ive and  inhospitable  the  halls  of  this  home  for  stu- 
dents. 

Dr.  Wiley,  who  has  done  so  much  in  the  interests 
of  pure  food  and  pure  drinking  in  this  country,  has 
recently  said ;  "There  should  be  a  law,  strictly  en- 
forced by  the  authorities,  prohilnting  smoking  and 
chewing  in  public  places  or  on  cars  where  other  per- 
sons are  obliged  to  be."  Concerning  the  "Non- 
smokers'  Protective  League,"  he  says :  "Neither  I 
nor  my  compatriots  say  a  man  shall  not  smoke  his 
lungs  to  a  frazzle  and  spit  his  head  off,  provided  he 
does  it  at  home  or  in  the  woods  and  meadows,  but  not 
where  human  beings  are  liable  to  be.    It  is  not  fair.'- 

What  if  the  facts  of  life  should  justify  the  logic  of 
the  sititation  and  that  minor  morals  should  prove 
to  be  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  the  major  ethics,  that 
the  politeness  that  rejects  the  cigar  in  public  places 
is  just  the  exercise  that  will  develop  the  conscience, 
to  spurn  boodle  and  condemn  the  boodler?  A  recog- 
nition of  these  sweet  amenities  of  life  may  be  the 
shortest  road  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  child 
labor,  of  the  over-worked  woman,  the  prostitution  of 
sex,  and  the  offering  to  unholy  purposes  the  properties 
owned  by  the  "unco  guid"  alluded  to  by  our  male 
correspondent  quoted  above. 

Perhaps  the  arousing  of  the  public  conscience  in 
the  interests  of  every  man's  and  woman's  rights  to 
pure  air  for  breathing  purposes  may  be  the  most  ef- 
fective way  of  establishing  every  man's  right  to  a 
chance  to  earn  an  honest  living,  his  claim  to  his  por- 
tion of  the  streams'  energy,  the  mines'  wealth,  the 
forests'  glory,  as  well  as  the  intangible  inheritance 
of  love  and  learning  that  is  his  birthright,  his  herit- 
age from  a  far  back  and  wide-reaching  ancestry. 
Our  friend,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  often  quotes  in  these 
columns  the  saying  attributed  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney: 
"Whenever  you  hear  of  a  good  war  go  to  it."  If 
there  is  to  be  a  war  against  smoking  in  public  places 
we  are  going  to  it,  and  we  invite  the  readers  of  Unity 
to  join  us  in  this  crusade  against  the  incivilities  of 
the  modern  smoker,  the  injustice  which  the  devotees 
of  the  cigar,  the  pipe  and  the  quid,  visit  upon  women 
and  children  and  a  large  number,  would  we  might 
say  an  increasing  number  of  men  who.  in  their  manli- 
ness, by  virtue  of  their  intelligence,  their  refinement, 
refuse  to  vitiate  the  air  which  others  must  breathe. 

Who  will  join  with  us  in  the  "Non-smokers'  Pio- 
tccti\e  League  of  America?" 
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Remember 


Sermon   Preached  at   the   Liberal  Christian 
Church,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Fort  Newton. 


"All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn 
to  the  Lord." — Psalm  xxii  :27. 

Grant  but  memory  to  us,  and  we  can  lose  nothing 
by  death.  Whereas  if  memory  be  taken  from  us  there 
is  not  much  that  is  worth  keeping  in  this  world  or  the 
next.  With  memory  we  piece  together  the  facts  of 
life,  we  gain  a  feeling  of  continuity,  of  each  life  form- 
ing in  some  sort  a  whole.  What  life,  lingered  over  by 
memory,  does  not  present  itself  as  having  a  kind  of 
sacred  pathos,  a  dim  and  broken  beauty  like  sunlight 
rippling  on  a  stream? 

it  is  memory  that  keeps  the  personality  intact,  and 
makes  the  beginning  of  life  in  some  way  fit  its  course 
and  its  ending,  so  that  a  man  sitting  before  a  lonely 
fire  in  a  far  off  land  sees  himself  the  same  person  who 
grew  up  in  a  certain  home,  rich  in  kindred  and  in 
friends,  and  though  all  these  have  sped,  they  are  treas- 
ured ;  held  fast  here  in  the  distance  by  the  one  gazing 
into  the  flames.  Otherwise  life  would  be  what  Herbert 
Spencer  described  it— a  series  of  successive  and  sep- 
arate states  of  consciousness  having  no  necessary  con- 
nection one  with  the  other.  But  memory  strings  those 
fleeting  pictures  together  on  a  thread,  giving  unity  to 
our  else  incoherent  life,  so  that  the  earliest  scenes  are 
the  most  vivid  at  the  end. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  speak  of  memory  as  though 
it  were  a  menial  faculty,  employed  to  answer  the  bell 
and  fetch  and  carry.  They  complain  at  it  that  it  is  im- 
perfect, defective,  and  at  times  very  naughty.  But 
that  is  to  confuse  memory  with  recollection.  It  is 
true  that  we  do  not  recollect  everything,  but  as  a  fact 
we  do  not  really  forget  anything.  Often  when  we 
think  we  have  forgotten,  one  suggestion  and  another 
quickens  thought,  resurrects  bygone  days,  and  it  comes 
back,  bringing  with  it  troops  of  images.  How  won- 
derful is  this  power  which  keeps  a  record  of  all  that  we 
do  and  say  and  think.  Not  as  we  would  like  to  rep- 
resent it  to  others,  but  as  it  actually  and  unchangeably 
has  been.  At  the  last  balancing  of  things,  which  are 
manifestly  not  balanced  here,  all  that  will  be  needed 
to  convict  us  will  be  the  tender,  terrible  words,  "Son, 
remember!"  What  a  paradox  that  some  day  this,  the 
menial  faculty,  will  ascend  to  the  throne  and  pass  sen- 
tence upon  us. 

There  is  also  a  great  world-memory  which  too  many 
of  us  forget.  Nature,  by  the  very  make  of  things,  re- 
cords all  her  doings,  and  forgets  nothing.  Our  pet 
cat  curls  round  and  round  when  he  lies  down,  which 
is  an  unconscious  memory  of  the  time  when  his  an- 
cestors made  their  beds  in  tall  grass.  Birds  go  on  long 
journeys  led  by  what  we  call  instinct,  which  is  a  kind 
of  bodily  memory.  We  ourselves  do  many  things  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  when  our  thoughts  are  far  away 
— do  them  accurately  and  in  proper  order.  Our  mus- 
cles remember  what  they  have  been  taught.  If  Nature 
seems  careless  of  names  and  dates,  she  preserves  the 
fact,  and  nothing  is  ever  lost  or  forgotten.  If  we  dis- 
obey one  of  her  laws  she  never  fails  to  remind  us  of 
it,  however  anxious  we  are  to  forget  it. 


By  the  same  token  the  soul  has  its  memories,  often 
dim  and  strange,  as  if  it  were  haunted  by  an  unknown 
past.  How  exquisite  are  the  lines  of  Elizabeth  Brown- 
ing when  she  tells  us  she  had  not  "so  far  left  the  coasts 
of  life  as  not  to  hear  that  murmur  of  the  outer  infinite 
which  babies  smile  at  in  their  sleep,  when  wondered 
at  for  smiling."  So  Wordsworth  thought,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  the  soul,  our  life-star,  had  else- 
where its  setting,  and  cometh  from  afar.  It  comes  '.'ot 
in  entire  forgetfulness,  but  with  trailing  memories  of 
God  who  sent  it  forth,  and  surely  it  cannot  utterly  for- 
get him.  If  all  this  seems  fanciful,  it  may  none  the 
less  be  fact,  for  who  knows  the  ways  of  the  spirit? 
What  is  it  that  stirs  within  us  when  great  music  sets  us 
dreaming?  Music  seems  to  know  the  path  whence 
we  came,  and  what  it  tells  us  wears  an  aspect  of  rem- 
iniscence. When  we  discover  a  truth  our  joy  is  min- 
gled with  a  feeling  that  it  is  somehow  old  and  famihar, 
as  if  we  had  somewhere  known  it  before. 

Since  the  days  of  Plato  great  thinkers  have  been 
pondering  over  the  meaning  of  these  high  memories 
which  haunt  the  soul.  Plato  himself,  when  at  the  end 
of  tether,  was  wont  to  speak  in  parables ;  but  he  was 
very  close  to  the  truth  when  he  saw  that  religion  it- 
self is,  in  its  essence,  a  memory.  Of  all  those  who 
have  dropped  a  plummet  into  the  depths  of  memory, 
surely  St.  Augustine  went  fathoms  deeper  than  any 
one  else.  The  tenth  book  of  his  "Confessions"  fills 
one  with  amazement.  If  he  seems  to  recant  his  early 
vision  later,  so  far  at  least  as  it  committed  him  to 
Plato's  doctrine  of  reminiscence,  his-insight  is  still  true 
and  sure.    Listen  to  his  words  : 

"When  I  wished  to  find  the  root  of  my  knowledge 
of  God  I  came  to  the  great  courts  of  memory.  There 
was  the  foundation  of  the  light  of  all  other  knowledge, 
and  there  were  the  unnumbered  treasures  displayed  of 
every  kind,  and  there  I  met  again  all  I  have  discov- 
ered by  the  senses ;  there  came  the  heavens  most  richly 
peopled,  there  came  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is ;  there  I  met  the  unutterable  past,  and  last  and 
greatest  of  all  I  met  myself,  and  all  that  I  have  been 
and  done,  when  and  where  and  how  I  was  and  did  it, 
and  that  is  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  my  knowl- 
edge of  God." 

Not  otherwise  could  he  account  for  the  idea  of  God 
in  the  mind  of  man,  since  he  belongs  to  that  tissue-like 
realm  whereof  no  nerve  reports.  He  saw  that  it  is  a 
clinging  memory,  like  Christianity  itself,  which  he  said 
"existed  among  the  ancients,  and,  in  fact,  was  with  the 
human  race  from  the  beginning."  So  that  when  Jesus 
came,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  his  appeal  was  to  those 
eternal  memories  of  heaven  which  men  had  been  trying, 
in  their  many  forms  of  faith,  to  recall.  When  he 
spoke  on  the  mountain-side  and  by  the  sea,  it  seemed 
to  the  men  who  heard  him,  as  it  seems  to  us  this  day, 
that  their  own  souls  spoke  to  them,  reminding  them  of 
things  which  they  did  not  recollect,  but  which  some- 
how seemed  familiar.  If  our  hearts  leap  at  the  words 
of  Jesus — which  unlock  in  us  chambers  accessible  to 
no  other  speech — it  is  partly  because  they  echo  the 
voices  that  whispered  about  us  and  within  us  when  life 
was  in  its  morning.  There  is  an  awful  element  of  rem- 
iniscence in  revelation,  of  which  we  have  not  taken 
due  account. 

How  appealing,  in  this  setting,  are  those  words  of 
the  wise  man,  bidding  us  "Remember  now  thy  Creator 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth!"  In  youth,  when  God  is 
near,  when  memories  of  heiv-^en  light  up  the  face  with 
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an  idealism  not  of  earth,  and  while  the  memories  which 
will  be  the  most  vivid  in  old  age  are  in  the  making. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  remembered  God  when  he  was 
a  boy,  whose  tender  soul  was  touched  and  bowed  by 
the  Divine  presence  as  the  waving  grain  is  swayed  by 
the  invisible  wind,  and  who  has  not  forgotten  him. 
Of  all  ideas  put  forth  as  wise  the  most  silly  is  that 
which  suggests  that  a  boy  must  sow  wild  oats  in  order 
to  be  a  strong  man,  as  though  one  had  to  take  poison 
into  the  blood  to  know  the  glow  of  health.  He  who 
keeps  his  memory  of  God  undimmed  and  undefiled  is 
of  those  with  whom  the  melodies  abide  of  the  ever- 
lasting chime,  who  carry  music  in  their  hearts  through 
dusty  lane  and  wrangling  street. 

Meinories  such  as  these  save  us  in  hours  of  peril. 
Xo  one  can  forget  the  scene  in  "Jane  Eyre"  when 
Rochester  is  pleading  with  her  to  go  away  with  him  to 
the  south  of  France  and  live  with  him  as  his  wife. 
Legally  they  could  not  be  man  and  wife,  because  of 
the  poor  insane  creature  in  the  attic  of  Thornfield  Hall, 
but  they  loved  each  other,  and  to  Jane,  who  all  her  life 
had  dreamed  of  such  a  love,  the  appeal  was  almost  ir- 
resistible. Her  very  soul  fluttered  under  its  spell  like 
a  flower  in  the  storm,  but  the  memory  of  what  she  had 
been  taught  as  a  little  girl  saved  her  in  that  awful  hour. 
She  said  at  last  : 

"Laws  and  principles  are  not  for  the  times  when 
there  is  no  temptation;  they  are  for  such  moments  as 
this,  when  body  and  soul  rise  in  mutiny  against  their 
rigor;  stringent  are  they;  inviolate  they  shall  be.  H 
at  my  individual  convenience  I  might  break  them, 
what  would  be  their  worth  ?  They  have  a  worth — so 
I  have  always  believed;  and  if  I  cannot  believe  it  now, 
it  is  because  I  am  insane ;  with  my  veins  running  fire, 
and  my  heart  beating  faster  than  I  can  count  its  throbs. 
Preconceived  opinions,  foregone  determinations,  are  all 
I  have  left  at  this  hour  to  stand  by :  here  1  plant  my 
foot." 

Even  so  it  was  memory  that  brought  the  prodigal 
son  to  himself,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  home.  Faust 
was  saved  in  an  hour  of  passion  by  the  sound  of  sweet- 
toned  Easter  bells,  evoking  memories  of  stainless  days. 
The  memory  of  Bible  texts  learned  when  he  was  a 
boy  changed  John  Newton  from  a  slave-driver  to  a 
hymn-writer.  When  Judah  Benjamin — like  the  hero 
of  "Somehow  Good" — lost  his  memory,  and  went  to 
consult  an  expert  in  such  maladies,  the  first  question 
asked  him  was,  "What  have  you  always  preferred  in 
life  ?"'  and  by  this  clue  he  found  his  lost  memory.  The 
memory,  it  is  true,  will  not  be  ruled  as  to  what  it  shall 
bind  and  what  it  shall  loose,  but  we  have  some  power 
of  selection,  and  the  exercise  of  it  means  much  in  the 
making  of  a  life.  There  is  the  memory  retentive  of 
unhappy  things  which  beset  Thackeray,  and  there  is 
the  ungrateful  if  not  malicious  memory  which  remem- 
bers the  bad  and  apparently  forgets  the  good ;  but  there 
is  also  the  habit,  made  up  of  memories,  which  records 
the  hours  of  sunlight.  Our  preferences  in  life  decide 
our  memories,  and  he  who  prefers  the  good  will  re- 
member it. 

Even  those  who  have  been  taken  captive  by  evil  are 
haunted,  at  times,  by  memories  of  the  good,  and  by 
appealing  to  memory  they  are  often  reclaimed.  There 
is  a  story — a  true  story — in  the  history  of  Tennessee, 
of  an  Indian  band  who  raided  a  settlement,  and  after 
murdering  nearly  everybody,  they  snatched  some  little 
boys  and  made  away  into  the  forest.  Two  or  three 
mothers  were  left,  and  they  kept  ever  in  mind  the  pic- 


tures of  their  little  ones.  Years  passed,  and  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Indians  some  of  their  warriors  were 
taken  prisoners.  Among  the  prisoners  were  some  men 
with  faces  almost  white,  and  the  three  mothers  thought 
that  their  little  boys  might  be  among  them.  So  they 
walked  along  the  line,  peering  into  those  wild  faces 
looking  for  some  trace  of  family  likeness,  some  feature 
that  would  identify  their  lost  boys,  but  they  found 
none.  An  old  man  said,  "Is  there  not  some  melody 
you  could  sing  as  you  go  up  and  down  the  line?"  One 
dear  old  mother,  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  went 
slowly  along  the  line  singing  the  crooning  melody  she 
used  to  sing  to  her  little  boy.  The  spirit  of  other  days 
came  back  and  the  song  sobbed  its  way  through  her 
heart.  All  at  once  a  great  stalwart  man,  that  the  for- 
est had  not  utterly  swallowed  up,  broke  from  the  line 
and  came  cautiously  toward  her.  They  looked  at  each 
other  for  an  instant,  she  still  singing,  and  the  great  sav- 
age man  fell  upon  her  shoulder  and  cried  for  joy. 

It  was  the  power  of  memory — deep  calling  unto 
deep,  dim  dead  days  coming  back  on  the  wings  of  a  lul- 
laby, changing  a  savage  into  a  little  child.  As  we  sit 
here,  with  the  din  of  the  world  hushed,  there  is  a  mur- 
muring undertone  of  the  immeasurable  past  whispering 
about  our  hearts.  The  great  world-memory  is  upon 
us ;  it  echoes  in  the  words  we  read,  in  the  songs  we  sing, 
in  the  prayers  that  ascend  from  our  altar.  Though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  accept  the  thought-forms  of  other 
days,  it  is  at  our  peril  that  we  cast  aside  the  faith  in 
which  our  fathers  and  mothers  lived  and  died.  To  do 
so  is  to  break  the  historic  continuity  of  our  human  life 
and  lose  the  spiritual  momentum  of  the  race.  Let  us 
keep  step  with  the  worshipping  host  of  the  past,  fol- 
lowing in  the  way  our  fathers  trod, 

"In  the  homeward  path  to  God." 

Can  memory  be  cleansed  ?  Assuredly ;  else  for  some 
men  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  heaven,  no  respite 
from  an  evil  past  which  beclouds  the  future.  Memory 
is  indeed  a  terrible  nemesis,  pursuing  the  prodigal  with 
scorpion  whips,  as  Macbeth  found  out  to  his  woe,  but 
there  is  a  way  by  which  it  can  be  unfanged.  Here  the 
insight  of  Dante  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  life  and  finds 
the  secret  spring  of  redeeming  hope.  As  you  recall, 
in  the  last  circle  of  Purgatory  the  escaping  soul  is  given 
a  key  to  Paradise,  but  there  are  two  rivers  of  which  he 
must  drink  before  he  can  enter  into  the  rest.  There 
is  the  river  Lethe — the  river  of  forget  fulness — whose 
waters  cleansed  the  tormented  spirit  of  those  dark, 
haunting  memories  which  threatened  to  slay  hope ;  and 
a  second  river  which  brought  back  the  joy  of  youth 
and  the  redeeming  grace  of  old  associations.  How 
this  can  be  we  know  not,  we  only  know  that  it  is  true, 
as  many  a  man  can  testify.  There  is  a  river  of  divine 
grace  wherein  if  a  man  bathe  his  soul,  however  loath- 
some with  the  leprosy  of  sin,  the  past  is  purified  away. 
Nor  will  it  haunt  him  any  more,  save  as  a  vague,  sweet 

saddness,  as  of 

"Old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago." 

One  of  the  searchers  of  our  day  reminds  us  that  the 
savage  races  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  give  evidence  that 
behind  their  often  grotesque  and  cruel  superstitions  lie 
the  fragments  of  an  original  belief  in  a  God  wholly 
good,  wise,  and  great.  Llence  the  prophecy  of  the  text 
that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  even  those  tribes  that 
seem  utterly  bereft  of  vision,  shall  remember,  and  turn 
to  the  Lord.  What  a  wonderful  prophecy,  as  if  at  last 
the  redemption  of  the  race  is  to  be  a  grand  reminis- 
cence ! 
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The  Church  of  Tomorrow 


I  deeply  appreciate  the  many  words  of  commenda- 
tion from  my  very  dear  friend,  Mr.  Sunderland,  in 
his  review  of  my  little  book,  "The  Church  of  Tomor- 
row," printed  in  your  issue  of  June  15.  His  praise  is 
over-generous.  The  book  has  not  only  many  limita- 
tions, but  also,  probably,  many  blemishes,  which 
might  well  have  invited  caustic  criticism.  But  the 
particular  defect  which  he  condemns  is  not  so  large 
and  conspicuous,  I  think,  as  his  words  imply.  At 
least,  what  he  charges  me  as  teaching  is  not  my 
thought.  If  I  give  the  reader  this  impression  it  is 
because  I  have  stated  my  own  convictions  very  blun- 
deringly. 

Mr.  Sunderland  finds  my  book  weak  on  its  sociolog- 
ical side,  because  I  insist  that  the  church  should  stand 
mainly  for  individual  rather  than  social  salvation.  Let 
me  remind  the  reader  that  my  discussion,  being  in 
the  nature  of  a  "correction"  of  an  extreme  attempt  to 
secularize  the  church,  so  common  today,  necessarily 
gives  prominence  to  other  elements.  It  aims  to  bring 
into  clear  view  those  factors  that,  unfortunately,  are 
being  too  much  ignored  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  me  to  emphasize  what  is  being 
shouted  from  every  housetop.  I  do  feel  deeply  con- 
cerned about  that  other  and  greater  function  of  the 
church,  so  generally  ignored  or  condemned  today  by 
so  many  who  have  the  ear  of  the  public :  the  spiritual 
task  of  religion.  Again,  my  chief  criticism  along  the 
line  is  not  against  the  social  ministry  of  the  church 
per  se,  but  first :  That  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  church 
to  duplicate  agencies  already  operative  in  the  world 
at  large;  second:  That  much  of  this  "sociological" 
effort  is  not  in  any  sense  religious  work ;  and  third : 
That  it  is  unwise  to  try  to  increase  power  by  simply 
mtiltiplying  machinery. 

To  show,  however,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  "indi- 
vidual salvation"  is  in  itself  the  chief  aim  of  the 
church,  and  also  that  I  do  believe  in  the  social  ministry 
of  religion,  allow  me  to  quote  a  few  specimen  sen- 
tences from  the  book  itself.  On  page  22,  there  is  an 
earnest  plea  that  the  church  welcome  and  use  the 
"ever-deepening  consciousness  of  the  royalty  of  serv- 
ice." On  page  24,  it  is  urged  that  the  church  must 
"be  organ  and  oracle  of  the  democratic  spirit."  .  .  . 
"It  must  be  the  exponent  and  representative  of  the 
social  impulse  for  human  betterment."  On  page  33, 
it  is  urged,  "Our  co-operation  for  holiness  is  not 
sufficiently  humane  and  catholic  and  democratic." 
Also  on  the  same  page :  "The  function  of  the  church 
is  to  send  out  into  the  world  superior  men  and  women 
with  piety  and  character  tt'ho  shall  do  things," — this 
certainly  means  more  than  "individual"  salvation  !  On 
page  57  is  the  statement :  "The  only  form  of  Chris- 
tianity worth  having  is  'applied  Christianity.'  "  On 
page  72,  protest  is  entered  against  "that  unlovely  in- 
dividualism which  represents  the  lower  element  in 
Emer.son,  gone  to  seed  in  a  self-centered  culture  that 
is  cold,  exclusive,  sterile,  and  repellant."  On  page  74. 
this  declaration:  "So  far  as  we  can  make  the  indi- 
vidual recognize  his  social  obligation,  to  that  extent 
we  have  blessed  him  and  helped  his  neighbor."  On 
I)agc  193  it  is  stated:  "No  criticism  should  be  made 
against  humanitarian  works  by  the  defender  of  the 


l)ulpit.  Thcx  are  just  zvhat  the  pitlpit  onght  to  inspire 
the  people  to  undertake.  And  much  more  to  the  same 
effect  might  be  quoted. 

Mr.  Sunderland  well  claims:  "Xo  man  can  be  saved 
alone."  This  is  the  very  point  which  I  did  my  best 
to  emphasize  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Religion  as  a 
Corporate  Life"  in  my  other  little  book,  "The  Church 
of  Today."  And  it  is  the  same  plea,  very  inadequate- 
ly set  forth,  I  admit,  that  is  made  in  the  last  chapter 
of  the  present  volume,  "The  Congregation  at  Work." 
In  closing,  allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  Sunderland  most 
warmly  for  his  many  friendly  words.  This  letter  is 
not  a  reply  to  him,  but  only  an  attempt'to  set  myself 
right  where  I  have  evidentlv  partly  failed  in  "The 
Church  of  Tomorrow." 

RosUndalc,  Boston.  josEph  h.  crooker. 


Wealth  From  Waste 


There  was  a  man  out  in  Nebraska  who  was  so 
poor  that  he  had  ceased  to  dream  of  wealth.  He  w-as 
so  poor  that  he  felt  he  could  not  afford  a  smile. 
He  had  a  farm,  but  the  grasshoppers  were  rapidly 
eating  it  up.  These  grasshoppers  had  taken  mat- 
ters into  their  owai  hands  and  had  given  notice  to 
the  farmer  that  he  must  vacate.  Not  only  were  the 
grasshoppers  scouring  the  plains  of  everything 
edible  and  making  crops  impossible,  but  they  were 
also  taking  possession  of  the  house.  He  found 
them  in  his  bed  at  night  and  in  his  pockets  in  the 
morning.  Once  he  even  found  them  in  the  soup. 
Just  on  the  point  of  foreclosing  in  favor  of  the 
pests,  he  had  an  idea.  He  bought  a  large  flat  pan, 
put  a  little  kerosene  in  the  back  part  of  it,  and  let 
his  horse  pull  it  over  the  infested  land.  He  called 
it  a  hopper-dozzer  and  it  did  the  work,  the  grass- 
hoppers lay  dead  upon  the  fields  by  the  million. 

This  was  only  half  of  his  idea.  He  let  the  grass- 
hoppers dry,  then  pressed  them  into  bricks  and  sold 
them  as  feed  for  hens.  Soon  he  had  so  many  grass- 
hopper bricks  that  he  turned  them  into  real,  gold 
bricks.  He  became  a  man  with  a  bank  account  and 
a  perpetual  smile. 

Now,  what  this  man  out  in  Nebraska  did  is  just 
what  a  good  many  successful  business  men  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  quarter  century.  The  Ne- 
braska farmer  took  what  was  waste  and  made  it 
worth  something.  Waste  is  matter  in  the  wrong 
place.  Put  it  in  the  right  place  and  its  value  is 
immediately  recognized. 

In  days  past  men  made  a  certain  article  of  com- 
merce and  the  material  that  was  left  over  went  to 
the  waste  pile,  and  very  often  what  went  to  the 
refuse  heap  was  worth  more  than  what^  they  had 
made.  In  the  year  1873,  at  the  Vienna  Exposition, 
a  section  was  set  apart  that  exhibitors  might  show 
what  progress  they  had  made  in  reclaiming  waste 
matter.  From  that  time  on,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  business  men  have  been  studying  the 
problem  of  saving  the  waste.  They  have  acted  so 
well  upon  the  results  of  their  study  that  the  for- 
tunes have  grown,  and  we  have  more  millionaires, 
more  luxuries,  more  philanthropies  and, — more  prob- 
lems than  ever  before.  See  wliat  has  been  happen- 
ing in  the  packing  industry,  l-'ormcrly  a  steer  of 
1200  pounds  weight  ^'icldc(l  pcr]ia])s  750  pounds  of 
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dressed  beef;  the  rest  was  thrown  away.  But  now 
the  horns  yield  combs  and  buttons ;  the  horn-pith, 
glue ;  the  horn-tips,  mouthpieces ;  the  knuckles  from 
feet  and  shanks  are  made  into  handles  for  knives ; 
other  bones  become  substitutes  for  ivory ;  the  blood 
gives  albumen  for  calico  printing;  the  hides  give 
leather  and  the  fat  yields  both  soap  and  glycerine ; 
the  hair  gives  felt,  and  the  tails  go  into  hair  mat- 
tresses ;  and  it  is  literally  true  that  today  the  pack- 
ing house  uses  everything,  but  the  moo  or  the  squeal. 

Other  business  is  equally  instructive,  for  every- 
where that  business  is  successful  the  saving  of  the 
waste  is  practiced.  Tin  cans  are  no  longer  left 
for  goats  but  are  used  as  trunk  corners.  Rags  are 
worth  about  $22,000  a  year  in  this  country.  Fur- 
riers use  skunks'  tails.  They  use  all  of  that  little 
black  and  white  animal  but  the  smell,  and  that  lasts 
some  time.  The  by-products  of  cotton  are  worth  as 
much  as  the  cotton  itself.  Saw-dust,  soap-suds  and 
fish  scales  are  all  turned  into  money. 

We  as  a  nation  have  been  spendthrifts  until  the 
dawn  of  this  century.  These  last  eleven  years  we 
have  settled  down  to  the  gigantic  task  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  national  leakage  of  resources.  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  been  sounding  the  key-note  of  Roose- 
velt in  his  conservation  addresses.  We  are  putting 
a  stop  to  the  waste  of  our  forests  and  our  water- 
power.  We  are  fencing  our  national  pleasure  parks 
so  that  our  beauty  spots  may  be  the  possession  of 
our  own  people.  Droughts  have  already  wrought 
havoc  and  inspired  us  to  save  the  forests,  for  cement 
may  provide  us  with  houses,  but  it  will  not  reclothe 
the  devastated  hillsides.  Our  secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  studying  the  problem  of  saving  the  coal, 
oil  and  iron  lands. 

Uncle  Sam  is  teaching  his  farmers  how  to  develop 
the  three  farms  that  every  husbandman  possesses. 
The  farm  below  the  surface  soil  and  the  air  above, 
both  contain  the  substances  that  will  reinvest  his 
land  with  fertility,  which  will  make  him  new  soil 
and  new  wealth. 

The  city  of  Munich  uses  five  hundred  tons  of  its 
refuse  each  day.  Shoreditch,  England,  obtains  all 
her  lights  from  the  burning  of  the  waste.  Paris 
has  an  appreciable  revenue  from  the  rats  she  catches 
month  by  month.  Cities  are  beginning  to  study  the 
facts  concerning  the  waste  from  the  burning  of 
coal.  In  the  development  of  power,  often  nine- 
tcnths  of  the  fuel  is  wasted.  Think,  too,  of  the 
damage  to  furniture  and  fabrics  in  our  cities  from 
the  burning  of  soft  coal.  The  bill  is  so  large  that 
it  has  never  been  totalled. 

The  poor  people  are  often  the  most  extravagant. 
They  buy  the  things  they  do  not  need  and  pay  the 
highe.st  prices  for  them.  The  poor  need  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  economy  and  thrift. 
Charitable  work  cannot  be  successfully  conducted 
without  the  aid  of  the  church.  The  new  charity  is 
more  efficient  than  the  old  and  indiscriminate 
method  of  giving  and  there  are  still  many  who  re- 
main dependent.  Charity  is  not  successful  until  the 
waste  effort  of  these  poor  folks  has  been  saved,  until 
they  are  made  self-supporting.  The  waste  of  child 
life  is  most  pitiable. 

We  increase  most  rapidly  along  the  lower  levels  of 
society,  so  that  the  ])roblcm  of  saving  childhood 


for  future  citizenship  grcjws  tragic  in  its  impor- 
tance. The  children  are  neglected  from  the  very 
hour  of  their  birth.  Through  lack  of  love  and  lack 
of  knowledge  little  children  are  stunted  and  maimed 
for  life.  If  the  average  man  at  work  rej^resents  a 
$io,ooo  investment  earning  6  per  cent,  one  may  with 
the  child  mortality  statistics  quickly  reckon  the 
vast  economic  loss  to  the  nation  in  its  failure  to 
save  the  children. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  Christian  to  give  largely  of 
his  precious  time,  money  and  love  to  save  this  wealth 
of  new  life  for  tomorrow.  Charity  is  the  Christian's 
individual  problem.  We  may  create  new  institu- 
tions, but  the  problem  of  saving  the  less  fortunate 
will  not  be  solved  without  a  larger  gift  of  ourselves. 
We  shall  never  raise  money  enough  to  hire  an  indivi- 
dual to  act  as  a  true  friend  to  every  other  needy  in- 
dividual. Even  though  we  had  the  money  it  would 
not  buy  for  us  in  many  instances  the  most  effective 
friendship.  The  highest  service  must  come  from  a 
free,  spontaneous  offering  of  an  individual.  We, 
Christian  folks,  could  revolutionize  the  charity  work 
in  our  town  or  city.  We  could  wipe  out  many  a  little 
Hell  and  bring  in  many  a  new  Heaven,  and  the  way 
that  it  is  to  be  done  is  very  simple.  Let  every  well-to- 
do  family  take  under  its  care  and  supervision  some 
less  fortunate  family.  Let  them  become  helpers  and 
advisers.  They  will  find  this  unfortunate  family  ex- 
travagant, wasteful,  shiftless,  incompetent,  and  very 
often  ignorant  and  dishonest.  But  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Master,  let  them  cling  to  these  unfortunate  folks 
through  their  sufferings  and  their  sorrows.  Let  us  in 
patience  lift  them  out  of  their  degradation  and  sin,— 
lift  them  into  a  new  estate.  Then  shall  the  nation  be- 
gin its  greater  future  with  this  wealth  redeemed  from 
the  tenement  house  and  the  neglected  slums. 

The  negro  problem  is  closely  allied  in  its  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  poor  whites.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
inton  tells  of  watching  a  little  negro  boy  with  a  balky 
mule.  The  boy  could  not  budge  the  obstinate 
beast.  Finally  a  Doctor  drove  up,  watched  the 
performance  for  a  while  and  then  came  to  the 
boy's  rescue.  The  Doctor  took  a  hypodermic 
syringe  from  his  case  and  injected  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  into  the  mule.  The  animal  started 
so  quickly  that  he  knocked  the  negro  boy  over  and 
vanished  down  the  road  in  a  whirl  of  dust.  The  little 
fellow  picked  himself  up,  rubbed  the  dust  out  of  his 
eyes  and  said:  "Doc,  please  to  squirt  some  o'  dat  into 
me,  so's  I  can  ketch  up  wid  dat  mule."  The  negro 
needs  to  be  inoculated  with  the  white  man's  thrift  and 
energy,  and  then  he  will  be  saved  to  the  nation's  grow- 
ing citizenship. 

There  is  a  new  book  entitled,  "How  to  Live  on 
Twenty-Four  Hours  a  Day."  Many  of  us  have  not 
learned  the  secret.  We  waste  the  stuff  eternity  is 
made  of,  and  then  sigh  that  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
our  quest.  There  are  31,558,000  seconds  in  a  year, 
and  each  one  is  precious.  The  scientist  realizes  the 
fact  and  so  splits  them  in  his  reckonings.  The  chrono- 
graph, it  is  said,  will  measure  the  millionth  part  of  a 
second.  In  a  single  minute  Christ  uttered  his  sub- 
lime word  of  forgiveness  from  the  cross,  and  it  has 
carried  its  message  of  faith  and  hope  ever  since.  Find 
the  little  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  great  ones  and 
you  will  find  a  hundred  sermons  upon  the  precious- 
ness  of  time.    David  Livingstone  kept  a  book  on  the 
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jenny  when  he  worked  in  the  mill.  Elihu  Burritt  at 
the  forge  conquered  several  languages,  mastering  18 
different  languages  by  a  judicious  use  of  time.  The 
Bible  was  first  divided  into  verses  by  a  man  riding  on 
horseback  between  Lyons  and  Paris.  Several  of  the 
great  books  of  the  world  have  been  written  in  the 
intervals  of  waiting  for  dinner.  Complain  no  more 
that  you  lack  time.    Use  what  God  has  given  you. 

The  Rock  Island  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroads 
have  recently  started  campaigns  of  economy.  They 
have  asked  each  employee  to  try  and  save  five  cents  a 
day  for  the  road.  Most  railroads  today  are  conbin- 
ing  for  efficiency  and  tthe  lessening  of  maintenance 
expense.  Shall  the  Christian  church,  which  has  the 
most  and  best  to  give,  continue  its  wasteful  methods? 
Can  the  church  learn  nothing  from  ths  new  movement 
of  redeeming  wealth  from  waste  that  is  to  be  found 
in  every  other  department  of  human  life  today?  In 
the  church  there  is  unhealthy  competition,  overlap- 
ping, duplication ! 

Did  you  ever  study  the  religious  conditions  in  a 
typical  country  town?  Here  is  a  town  of  1,000  people 
including  children.  There  are  six  churches, — five 
Protestant  and  one  Catholic.  About  half  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Catholic,  leaving  500  to  be  divided  among 
the  five  churches.  But  a  considerable  number  do  not 
attend  any  church.  The  various  churches  are  helped 
by  their  Home  Missionary  organizations,  but  even 
then  the  salaries  are  so  small  that  digging  in  the 
streets  would  be  more  lucrative.  There  is  sharp  com- 
petition among  the  churches,  often  bitterness.  The 
women  work  hard  with  suppers  and  fairs  to  eke  out 
the  little  income.  The  music  in  these  churches  we  had 
better  not  talk  about.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  use  the  word  at  all  in  this  connec- 
tion. Combine  the  churches  of  Protestant  faith  and 
we  should  have  one  strong  church,  good  music,  a  min- 
ister paid  sufficiently  to  have  books  and  a  little  travel. 
We  should  have  a  power  for  civic  advance  as  well  ao 
religious  uplift.  The  city  churches  have  accomplished 
only  a  fraction  of  what  they  should  have  accomplished, 
because  each  church  has  gone  its  own  way  and  tried 
to  solve  alone  the  problems  that  belong  to  the  whole 
community.  In  consequence,  thousands  pass  by  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  church  poorly  equipped  many  times 
fails  in  its  work,  the  greatest  that  can  be  conceived. 

The  division  of  Christendom  has  gone  on  until  to- 
day there  are  155  sects  in  this  country.  If  some  genuis 
of  the  hour,  alive  to  the  new  spirit  of  conservation, 
could  somehow  lessen  the  number  by  100,  the  King- 
dom of  our  Lord  would  advance  by  leagues.  If  this 
waste  of  Christian  effort,  this  waste  of  money  and 
time  is  to  be  conquered,  we  must  study  the  religious 
conditions  in  this  country  with  practical  thoroughness. 
We  must  discover  the  chief  points  of  duplication  and 
overlapping.  We  must  arrange  more  opportunities  for 
getting  together.  We  are  ignorant  of  each  other, 
though  enlisted  in  the  same  great  cause.  With  knowl- 
edge, new  love  shall  be  born,  and  we  shall  cry  with 
the  poet  Whittier : 

"Forgive,  0  Lord,  our  severing  ways, 
That  Hcparate  altars  that  we  raise, 
The  varying  tongues  that  speak  thy  praise!" 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  emphasize  the  great  fund- 
amentals of  religion  and  to  dwell  upon  our  agreements. 
The  children  of  the  Kingdom  must  be  as  wise  as  the 
children  of  the  World.  The  Master  said,  "He  that  is 
not  against  us  is  for  us." 


Hear,  then,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
This  same  Master  has  gathered  the  lesson  into  one 
well-rounded  sentence, — "Gather  up  the  fragments 
that  nothing  may  be  lost." 

A.  EUGENE  BARTLETT. 

Pastor  of  Church  of  Redeemer,  Chicago. 


Some  Good  Books 


From  Funk  &  Wagnalls  I  have  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge.  These  volumes  are  so  very  broad  and 
liberal  as  to  win  the  approval  of  those  who  do  not 
feel  particularly  attracted  to  what  is  generally  called 
religious  knowledge, — that  is,  a  lot  of  mythical  rub- 
bish and  historical  trash,  which  put  together  and  be- 
lieved in  is  supposed  to  be  very  useful  after  death. 
This  volume  deals  generously  with  all  sorts  of  re- 
ligious evolution.  The  articles  on  Christian  Science 
are  thorough  but  kindly.  This  volume  discusses  sacra- 
ment, Sabbath,  Salvation  Army,  Savonarola;  and 
there  is  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  sacred  music. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  harmonize  with  some  of  the 
material  furnished,  but  we  cannot  expect  a  cyclopedia 
as  yet  that  will  dare  to  discuss  all  questions  from  the 
standpoint  of  common  sense  and  reason. 


Last  year  I  summed  up  the  novels  of  twelve  months 
as  including  only  one  or  two  books  of  notable  value 
and  promise.  Here  at  the  middle  of  1911  I  have 
scarcely  laid  down  "The  Broad  Highway,"  by  Jeffery 
Furnol,  convinced  of  its  true  greatness  from  the 
point  of  literary  skill  and  adventure  of  the  Dickens 
sort,  when  I  pick  up  "Queed,"  by  Henry  S.  Harrison, 
for  an  hour's  pleasure.  I  have  been  reading  "Queed" 
for  all  the  leisure  time  during  a  full  week.  There  is 
enough  in  this  book  for  a  dozen  really  high  class  nov- 
els. The  title  goes  against  the  book  and  is  unfor- 
tunate. Such  titles  shunt  off  readers.  The  book,  how- 
ever, is  something  far  beyond  any  of  our  ordinary 
novels.  I  cannot  review  it,  for  it  covers  a  criticism 
of  every  field  of  study,  of  social  life,  of  political  life 
and  individual  character.  It  must  be  read  to  be  un- 
derstood. There  are  at  least  six  very  strong  or  very 
beautiful  characters  in  the  story,  with  many  more 
who  serve  to  keep  the  plot  in  motion.  Each  one  of 
the  six  is  a  piece  of  superb  artistic  work.  The  nar- 
rative covers,  naturally,  too,  all  fields  of  modern  life 
with  keen  and  real  criticism,  all  being  wrought  ,in  with 
individual  valuations,  altough  used  to  note  the  evolu- 
tion of  "Queed,"  and  his  transformation  from  ab- 
stract logic  to  become  a  workable  social  force.  While 
the  sarcasm  is  often  intense,  the  undercurrent  is  al- 
ways unspoiled  good  will  to  all  the  world ;  "On  earth 
good  will  to  men."  It  is  a  great  book;  it  is  a  good 
book.  It  is  a  book  that  deserves  very  wide  reading 
by  the  more  intelligent  classes.  At  no  point  does  the 
keen-sighted  author  lose  himself  in  a  sneer.  He  truly 
represents  the  spirit  of  that  divine  evolution  which 
is  lifting  men  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  and  by 
which  we  find  out  the  divinitv  that  is  in  us  and  in  all 
things.  In  a  slight  notice  which  I  previously  gave  of 
this  hook  I  noted  that  it  was  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifllin  &•  Co.,  of  Boston.  E.  p.  rowEi-E. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion. 


HOUSING,  HEALTH,  AND  RECREA- 
TION 

PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF   CHARITIES  AND  CORREC- 
TION,   BOSTON,  1911. 

To  select  any  one  phase  of  the  con- 
ference and  dwell  upon  that  as  the  sig- 
nificant note  would  be  not  only  a  thank- 
less task,  but  a  useless  one.  If  there 
was  any  one  thing  of  especial  significance 
in  the  conference  it  was  the  breadth  of 
interest  which  characterized  all  of  its 
meetings.  We  have  got  very  far  away 
from  the  old  days  when  each  delegate 
told  of  all  the  fine  things  his  city  or  his 
particular  group  of  workers  was  doing 
in  its  own  circumscribed  field.  A  new 
emphasis  was  placed  on  preventive  work, 
a  general  desire  was  evident  everywhere 
to  get  at  causes  and  deal  with  them. 

Nowhere  was  this  more  manifest  than 
in  the  section  on  liousing,  health,  and 
recreation.  Although  a  new  section  and 
a  somewhat  hybrid  one,  combining  as  it 
did  three  vast  subjects,  the  section  pre- 
sented a  broad  grasp  of  tb.cse  problems 
and  dealt  with  their  relation  to  social 
work  rather  than  with  minute  details 
of  their  technical  aspects.  It  was  a 
wide  r^nge,  from  .Jane  Addams'  thought- 
ful address  on  "Play  as  Art"  to  the  de- 
lightful demonstration  of  the  redis- 
covered art  of  story-telling  when  Seu- 
mas  MacManus  held  1,.500  people  spell- 
bound with  his  fascinatingly  interesting 
folktale  of  Jack  and  the  King  Who  was 
a  Gentleman.  Of  all  the  meetings, 
that  which  stays  in  the  memory  is  this 
one,  where  the  whole  conference  en- 
joyed its  recreation  in  this  novel  way. 

Jacob  A.  Riis,  who  had  not  spoken  at 
tlic  national  conference  for  many  years, 
brought  to  it  a  message  of  inspiration 
in  his  address  on  "What  Bad  Housing 
.Means  to  the  Community,"  and  stirred  it 
to  its  depths  with  liis  question,  "Who 
are  the  Unfit?" 

"And  now  a  word  to  you,  my  fellow- 
workers:  We  dig  ana  toil  in  the  sweat 
of  our  brows,  and  wlien  we  see  the  tares 
springing  up  in  the  fields  we  sowed,  we 
hear  men  sometimes  speak  of  the  unfit. 
But  who  are  the  unfit?  The  slouching 
tramp,  who,  a  spent  man  at  thirty,  hav- 
ing been  jammed  into  the  industrial 
treadmill  at  seven,  will  work  no  more, 


or  the  man  who  grew  rich  from  the 
child's  labor?  Th-^  woman  without  hope, 
of  no  caste — or  th  employer  who  under- 
paid her  till  she  had  to  choose  the  street 
to  live?  Never  have  I  been  able  to  get 
that  report  of  the  Working  Women's 
Society  in  New  Yor'c  out  of  my  mind 
and  soul  that  said:  'Woman's  wages 
have  no  limit,  since  tiie  path  of  shame 
is  alwavs  open  to  her.' 

"Who  are  the  unlit?  The  raw  Irish- 
man who  gets  dnmk  on  his  holiday, 
and  yet  brings  to  the  treasury  in  Wall 
Street  his  savings  of  a  lifetime,  when 
the  black  panic"  is  sweeping  over  the 
land,  saying  simply:  'We  saved  it  all  up 
in  the  forty  years  we  have  been  here,  for 
our  old  age,  mother  and  I;  but  last 
night  she  read  out  of  the  paper  to  me 
that  the  country  was  in  trouble  and 
needed  money,  and  so  I  brought  it  here' 
— he,  or  the  man  who  coldly  gambles  to 
pile  up  his  wealth  in  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  makes  living  harder  for  us  all? 
The  scrub-woman  who,  with  empty 
hands  and  emptier  heart,  gives  her  babe 
to  the  potter's  field  and  then  scrapes  and 
saves  tlirough  the  year,  working  her  fin- 
gers to  the  bone  for  the  pittance  that 
shall  ransom  her  child  from  the  trench 
and  give  it  a  grave  of  its  own;  yet  not 
once  but  three  times  in  the  year  sur- 
renders it  all  to  'some  one  in  the  tene- 
ment who  is  poorer  than  slie?'  Which 
is  the  unfit:  she,  or  the  woman  who 
gives  a  Christmas  party  to  her  lap-dog, 
with  her  sisters  and  the  little  ones 
starving  all  about  in  a  workless  winter? 
The  boy  who,  bred  and  raised  in  the  en- 
vironment which  makes  all  for  unright- 
eousness, trains  with  the  gang  and 
swings  from  the  gallows  at  nineteen — - 
he,  or  Hell's  Kitchen  that  bred  him,  and 
we,  who  let  it  be?    Which  is  the  unfit? 

"Let  God  judge.  Let  it  be  our  task  to 
sec  to  it  that  at  least  they  shall  know 
better,  that  Hell's  Kitchen  shall  no 
longer  be  let  alone,  that  the  environment 
shall  be  cleansed  of  its  unrighteousness; 
so  tliat  our  brothers  shall  have  a  chance. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  can  we  with  a 
clear  conscience  leave  the  rest  to  him." 

Inspiration,  guidance,  and  education, 
which  we  were  told  are  the  functions  of 
the  church,  were  the  dominant  note  of 
the  conference.  All  three  of  these  were 


present  in  a  philosophical  address  by 
Joseph  Lee,  on  Play  as  Medicine,  which 
opened  the  first  meeting  of  this  section. 
This  was  given  to  an  audience  of  1,000 
who  packed  to  the  doors  the  largest  hall 
and  many  of  whom  stood  up.  The  effect 
of  Mr.  Lee's  address  was  like  that  of 
an  electric  shower  batli.  One's  mind  was 
left  tingling  with  the  shock  of  his  bril- 
liant epigrams  and  stirred  by  his  pro- 
found enunciation  of  principles.  With 
no  less  interest,  a  large  audience  listened 
to  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot's  address  on  the 
Health  of  Social  Workers,  and  hundreds 
of  social  workers  thus  received  advice 
that  will  help  them  over  many  a  weary 
way  in  the  coming  year.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  address  the  whole  audi- 
ence rose  and  urged  that  his  paper  be 
sent  broadcast  to  members  of  the  boards 
of  directors  of  all  our  charitable  and 
social  movements. 

Doctor  Cabot  told  us  for  the  first  time 
that  social  work  is  a  "dangerous  trade," 
to  be  classed  with  those  involving  lead 
poisoning  and  similar  dangers.  He 
divided  social  workers'  breakdowns  into 
two  classes,  those  from  tuberculosis  and 
those  from  nervous  exliaustion,  dwelling 
chiefly  on  the  latter,  and  cautioned 
against  it,  pointing  out  the  peculiar  ef- 
fects of  social  work  on  the  body,  mind, 
and  soul.  His  pointing  out  that  most 
kinds  of  social  work  never  end,  and 
that  the  social  worker  is  too  often  trying 
to  "finish  up  the  infinite"  was  an  "eye- 
opener."  Of  practical  value  were  Mary 
E.  Richmond's  paper  on  How  Social 
Workers  Can  Aid  Housing  Reform,  Al- 
bion Fellows  Bacon's  on  How  to.  Get 
Housing  Reform,  Sherman  C.  Kingsley's 
on  Home  Treatment  and  Hospital  Treat- 
ment of  Tuberculosis,  Dr.  BierhofT's  on 
Venereal  Disease,  Mrs.  William  Lowell 
Putnam's  on  Pre-natal  Care  of  Infants, 
W.  H.  Allen's  on  Buying  Health,  and 
last  but  not  least  the  four  moving-pic- 
ture demonstrations  on  the  house-fly, 
pure  milk,  tuberculosis,  and  the  sane 
Fourtli. — I,aicrcnce  Yciller  in  the  "Sur- 
vey."   

BOOK  RECEIVED 

A.  C.  MoClurg  &  Co.  From  Rough 
Rider  to  President.  By  Max  Kullnick. 
Post-:\Iortem  Use  of  Wealth.  By  Daniel 
S.  Remsen.    Price  $1.50. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  A  Chinese  Ap- 
peal Concerning  Christian  Missions.  By 
Lin  Shao-Yang.    Price  $1.50. 

J.  P.  LiPPiNCOTT  &  Co.  She  Build- 
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R.  F.  Fenno.  Thoughts  on  Things 
Psychic.  By  Walter  Winston  Kenil- 
worth. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Eighteen 
Years  in  Uganda  and  East  Africa.  By 
Alfred  R.  Tucker.  Bishop  of  Uganda. 
Cats  and  Cradles  from  Many  Lands.  By 
Kathleen  Haddon. 


A  Chorus  of  Faith,  as  heard  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Religions.  A  book  of  selec- 
tions giving  points  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous religions.    Edited  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 

Jones.    Cloth   $1.25 

A  Search  for  an  Infidel:    Bits  of 
Wayside  Gospel — (Second  Series) 

Cloth    $1.50 
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A  GROUP  OF 
TOWER  HILL 
COTTAGES 


Tower  Hill  in  Wisconsin 

Close  to  the  heart  of  Nature!  A  place  for  congenial  companionship  and  quiet  and 
restful  intimacy  with  high  themes.  The  encampment  opens  July  1  and  continues  open 
until  September  20.  The  life  on  the  hill  will  be  diversified  with  drives,  picnics,  social 
evenings,  porch  readings,  etc.,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  guests. 

Tower  Hill  consists  of  sixty-five  acres  in  the  bluff  country  overlooking  the  Wisconsin 
river.  It  has  its  own  waterworks,  ice  house  and  telephone  connection.  A  plentiful  garden 
and  adequate  dairy  in  connection  with  the  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  farm  supply  the  table. 
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The  Hillside  Home  School 


Twenty-first  Year  of  Its  Life. 


A  theory  justified  by  experience. 
A  school  vindicated  by  its  alumni. 
Real   country,  farm   environment  with 
modern  conveniences  and  comforts. 

On  the  accredited  list  of  leading  univer- 
sities and  women's  colleges. 

Rates  reasonable. 

Send  for  catalogue 

LLOYD-JONES  SISTERS 

Hillside,  Wis. 
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NABER 


UNDER 
SPRING 


gives  the  eomfnrt. 


used    under    any    woven    wire  spring, 
makes  the  most  comfortable  bed  in  the 
world.    If  not  pleased  money  refunded. 
PRICE  $3.75 

Naber  Spring  Co. 

19  W.  LAKE  ST.,  3  Doors  from  State. 
Telephone  Cent.  2089 


SCHEIDX  PROP 


N.  W.  Cor.  Oakwood  Blvd.  and  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
CHICAGO 
Makes  Candies  Fresh  daily.  Best  Ice  Creams, 
Ices  and  Soda  in  the  city. 
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deal  Cream 


Prepared  by 


for  Chapped  ana 
Roudb  Skin 

WILLIAM  f.  DATZ,  CKgT/'^" 

N.  E.  Cor.  39th  St.  and  VinGent  Ave^ 
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Are  You 

Particular 
•  •  * 

The  most  important 
article  of  food  is  millc. 
The  most  important 
question  is  its  purity. 

Too  much  care 


\  Supreme 

\  Quality 


\  8U 

fy\  wii 


t cannot  be  exercisea 
in  ihe  selection  of  the 
milkman  who  is  to 


pply  »he  family 
with  milk. 


For  over  half  a  century  we  have  given 
the  production,  preparation  and  distribution 
of  milk  the  most  careful  study. 

Our  wagons  pass  your  door  every  day. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co, 

Tel.  Ceniral  4209         42  E.  Madiion  St. 


Chicago  :  Evanston  ;  Oak  Park  :  Maywood 

Phones  at  a..  Jiranc/i  Office! 
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THE  ATTENTION  of  the  business  men  and 
residents  of  this  section  is  especially  invited  to 
the  strong  directorate,  efiScient  management  and 
convenient  location  of  the 


STATE  BANK 

OF  CHICAGO 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 
Resources  over  $2,500,000.00 


DIEECTORS 
Ralph  Van  Vechten,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Vice- 
Pres.  Continental  &  Com'l  Natl.  Bank,  Chicago 
L.  M.  Smith,  L.  M.  Smith  &  Bro.,  Real  Estate 
M.  S.  Rosenwald,  Rosenwald  &  Weil,  Mfrs  of 
Clothing 
Edw.  D.  Stevens,  Capitalist 
Weiser,  Pres.  Winneshiek  County  State 
Bank,  Decorah,  Iowa 
Frederick  H.  Wickett,  Attorney 
A.  G.  Becker,  A.  G.  Becker  &  Co.,  Bankers 
John  A.  Gauger,  President  John  A.  Gauger  &  Co. 
OFFICERS 

M.  B.  Cottrell,  Pres.    Edw.  D.  Stevens,  Vice-Pres. 
R.  J.  Neal,  Cashier 
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AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  BANK  FOR 
SOUTHSIDERS 

Your  Account  Invited 


SHORTHAND 

is  easy  to  learn.  It  combines  speed  and  legibility  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  system. 

Qualify  for  paying  employment.  Ou^-  shorthand  training  is  the  best. 
Thousands  of  successful  graduates  recommend  our  methods. 

Let  us  send  you  handsome  prospectus,  free  of  charge,  giving  par- 
ticulars about  the  greatest  shorthand  school  in  the  world. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

.  151  WABASH  AVENUE. 


1902  ONE  WAGON  1908  12  WAGON 

Our  Plant  is  the  Best  Equipped  on  the  South  Side 

We  are  patronized  by  thoae  who  desire  and  appreciate  an  excellent  quality  of  Laundry  Worl 
PROMPT  SERVICE  OUR  MOTTO 

BISSELL  LAUNDRY 


231-233-235  39th  Street 


Telephone  Douglas  100^ 


John  I.  Oswald,  President  and  Treasurer  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice  Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 
Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Main  2353  126-132  Market  Street,  Chicago 
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I  love  thee,  thou  brown,  homely,  dear  old  Earth! 

Those  fairer  planets  whither  fate  may  lead. 

Whatever  marvel  be  their  bulk  or  speed, 

Ringed  with  what  splendor,  belted  round  with  fire, 

In  glory  of  perpetual  moons  arrayed, 

Can  ne'er  give  back  the  glow  or  fresh  desire 

Of  youth  in  that  old  home  where  man  had  birth, 

Whose  paths  he  trod  through  wholesome  light  and  shade. 

Out  of  their  silver  radiance  to  thy  dim 

And  clouded  orb  his  eye  will  turn. 

As  an  old  man  looks  back  to  where  he  played 

About  his  father's  hearth,  and  finds  for  him 

No  splendor  like  the  fires  which  there  did  burn. 

— 11.  Sill. 


The  Wisconsin  Legislature,  which  has  just  ad- 
journed, has  proved  its  right  to  the  word  "Progres- 
sive." It  has  maintained  the  state's  reputation  of  be- 
ing in  the  advance.  Among  its  worthy  enactments  are 
the  following: 

The  upper  berths  in  tlie  Pullman  ear  must  be  kept  up  when 
lower  berths  are  in  use  unless  actually  sold  to  occupants. 

The  State  is  authorized  to  buy  land  and  sell  the  same  to 
actual  settlers. 

State  aid  is  provided  for  the  V)uilding  of  new  roads,  and 
better  bridges  in  rural  districts  are  provided  for. 


A  "Marine  !MaiI  Delivery"  is  the  latest  thing  in  the 
way  of  postal  service  advocated  for  the  benefit  of 
Lake  Side  resorters  during  the  vacation  weeks.  Why 
not?  The  sooner  the  state  as  well  as  individuals  real- 
ize that  one  should  live  and  be  amenable  to  law  and  a 
recipient  of  law's  bounty  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August  as  well  as  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties  concerned. 


A  recent  Sunday  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  gives 
a  whole  page,  profusely  illustrated,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  "Silly  Season."  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  America  that  the  season  which  releases  so  many 
from  the  grinding  round  of  labor  and  permits  them 
to  take  nature  by  tlie  hand  and  wander  with  her 
through  her  forests  and  by  her  lakesides,  should  be 
so  characterized.  Vacation  is  not  "vacuity"  and  idle- 
ness is  not  rest,  least  of  all  are  the  dissipations  and 
flirtations  that  go  with  idleness  either  re-freshing  or 
re-creating.  It  becomes  more  and  more  a  question 
among  educators  whether  the  "long  vacation"  is  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  either  the  body  or  mind  of  the 
child.  A  twelve-months'  school,  punctured  with  the 
intermissions  and  recesses  and  week-long  "let-ups" 
would  probably  be  better  than  a  ten-months'  school 


with  the  two  months'  lawlessness  and  rudeness  which 
characterize  the  "outings"  of  too  many  adults  and 
children. 


The  Summer  School  of  Ethics  at  Madison  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  closed  another 
successful  season  last  Friday.  The  final  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building 
of  the  University  and  presided  over  by  Profes- 
sor Ross — Mrs.  Spencer,  the  editor  of  Unitv  and 
the  chairman  speaking  to  the  question,  "The  Eth- 
ical Advance  in  Social  Welfare."  A  hopeful  list 
of  noble  doings  and  higher  ideals  characterizing 
the  present  generation  was  enumerated.  Among 
these  are  the  humaner  treatment  of  criminals, 
the  wiser  handling  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  the 
shifting  of  the  moral  ideals  and  religious  standards 
from  theological  to  sociological  motives  and  efforts. 
The  School  of  Ethics  itself,  which  has  just  completed 
its  fourth  season,  is  a  case  in  point,  an  object  lesson, 
testifying  to  the  advancement  of  the  age. 


The  citizens  of  Madison,  Wis.,  are  in  revolt  against 
the  street  car  system  of  the  city,  which  has  undertaken 
to  proscribe  the  baby-carriage.  An  Anti  Baby-Cab 
Order  has  oeen  issued  by  the  management  unless  the 
cab  be  of  a  portable  type  and  properly  wrapped. 
Naturally  there  is  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  young 
men  and  young  women  who  are  anxious  to  leave  the 
world  to  their  successors.  Here  is  a  menace  to  the 
family  life  which  should  be  earnestly  met:  "It  makes 
a  lot  of  trouble,"  "it  delays  the  car,"  "it  soils  the 
clothes  of  other  passengers."  Granted,  but  what  are 
street  cars  for  ?  Are  they  not  a  public  utility,  servants 
of  all  the  citizens?  Let  the  baby's  right  to  ride  be 
established  though  his  father  may  not  be  able  to  buv 
an  automobile.  An  editorial  note  in  the  State  Journal 
comments  upon  the  fact  that  a  man  with  a  beer  keo- 
wet  from  the  brewery  vaults  was  permitted  to  board 
the  car  which  excluded  a  baby  cab.  Comment  is  un- 
necessary. Here  is  another  case  where  the  rights  of 
children  and  the  sanity  and  sanctity  of  play-grounds 
should  be  maintained. 


This  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  when  it  extends  the 
open  season"  ten  days  for  the  benefit  of  deer-hunters 
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and  adds  half  an  hour  a  day  to  the  killing  time  in  the 
duck-shooting  season,  we  are  wondering  whether  this 
is  not  "class  legislation''  that  ought  to  be  suspected. 
These  privileges  are  not  in  the  interest  of  the  deer 
or  of  the  duck,  nor  of  those  who  live  in  their  neighbor- 
hood and  share  with  them  the  I'esources  of  nature, 
but  for  the  non-resident  city  chap,  who  sallies  forth 
with  powder  and  ball  in  one  pouch  and  oftentimes  with 
a  flask  in  the  other,  in  search  of  something  to  kill — in 
the  interest  of  something  known  as  "sport."  In  the 
evolution  of  society  may  we  not  hope  that  the  pleasure 
in  killing  will  vanish  from  the  heart  of  the  truly  edu- 
cated man  ?  We  believe  that  the  earth  is  for  the  noble 
and  that  the  lower  life  must  ever  yield  to  the  needs  of 
the  higher.  The  forests  as  well  as  the  fields,  the  rivers 
and  lakes  as  well  as  the  gardens,  should  yield  up  their 
contribution  of  food  and  protection  to  the  masterful 
order  at  the  head,  but  the  wild  denizens  of  the  forests 
and  streams  should  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
economy,  humanity  and  proprietorship  as  the  residents 
of  the  pasture  and  the  barnyard.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw 
the  ownership  line  in  such  a  way  as  to  separate  the 
quail  that  eats  the  corn  in  the  shocks  from  the  hen  that 
firds  its  corn  in  the  barnyard. 


The  iv  iications  are  that  the  city  of  jMadison,  Wis- 
consin, thi  High  its  Common  Council,  will  perfect  the 
purchase  oi  the  Lake  Side  Grounds  occupied  so  long 
by  the  Winona  Chautauqua  Assembly.  This  will  se- 
cure for  the  city  of  Madison  a  beautiful  park,  already 
well  developed  with  shade  trees,  walks,  etc.  This  is 
an  example  wl  ich  many  other  western  cities  will  do 
well  to  follow.  A  lake  is  a  municipal,  county,  or  state 
asset.  It  ofifers  that  which  money  cannot  buy — re- 
freshment to  thi!  body  and  peace  to  the  soul.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  ihe  lakes  of  Wisconsin  have  already 
])r()ved  an  exhc.  istless  means  of  wealth,  and  it  is  sad 
to  think  that  r  lost  of  the  lake  shores  in  Wisconsin, 
?*lichigan  and  Minnesota  have  already  been  seized 
In-  the  capita', St  class,  most  of  the  vantage  being  se- 
cured at  a  ridiculously  small  price,  and  now  the  ail- 
vear-round  residents  have  no  rights  that  will  permit 
them  to  walk  along  the  shore  or  swim  in  the  waters 
of  these  lakes.  Madison  has  already,  through  the 
forethought  and  generosity  of  its  citizens,  its 
Tenney,  Frank  Vilas  and  Brittingham  Parks,  all  of 
them  places  of  growing  beauty,  and  now  with  the  addi- 
tif)n  of  this  Winona  Park,  the  capitol  city,  so  favored 
l;y  nature,  will  justify  its  bountiful  inheritance.  'For 
economic,  as  well  as  sanitary,  social  and  ethical  rea- 
sons, it  is  time  that  the  cities  of  America,  large  and 
small,  should  look  well  to  their  play  grounds,  guard  and 
niidtijjly  their  beauty  spots,  and  then  teach  their  peo- 
l)le  how  to  use  tlicni.  'I"he  beer  gardens  and  shooting 
jiarks  must  give  way  to  something  more  refined  and 
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humane  and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  childhood, 
womanhood  and  old  age. 


"Bread-and-Butter"  Education 


The  words  and  works  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  in  San  Francisco,  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  nation  expected  leader- 
ship in  her,  the  intelligent  elements  in  the  nation  have 
already  forgotten  her  sex ;  they  know  that  she  stands  i 
as  an  educator  among  educators,  eminent  if  not  pre- 
eminent in  many  lines.  Progressive,  aggressive  and 
incisive  in  her  word  and  work,  she  brought  her  year's 
presidency  to  a  triumphant  close. 

J]ut  perhaps  the  nation  was  not  prepared  to  find 
that  Chicago  had  another  woman  to  send  who  would 
sound  in  masterful   fashion,  not  the  word  for  the  . 
hour  and  the  place  but  the  word  for  the  nation  and 
the  age. 

At  this  distance  it  would  seem  that  Mrs.  Emmons 
r)laine  made  the  address  of  the  week,  in  which  she 
l^leaded  for  a  higher  idealism  in  the  life  of  the  teacher 
and  in  the  cjuest  of  the  schools.  She  spoke  plainly  con- 
cerning the  manifest  tendency  among  teachers,  par- 
ticularly in  our  large  cities,  to  commercialize  their  pro- 
fession, or  rather,  to  reduce  their  profession  to  a 
money-making  craft.  She  condemned  the  organization 
among  teachers  that  demands  what  the  public  ought  to 
be  glad  to  give  unasked,  namely,  an  adequate  wage.  It 
is  a  pity  that  teachers  should  turn  aside  from  the  ideals 
that  call  for  disinterestedness  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
attempt  to  compel  what  the  community  should  be  will- 
ing to  give  gladly. 

IVIrs.  Blaine  traced  this  tendency  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion ;  she  traced  a  connection  between  the  sordid- 
ness  in  the  school  room  and  the  "growing  abuse  of 
public  power  and  the  falling  off"  from  the  accepted 
ideals  of  political  liberties  ard  equalities"  in  other 
public  servants. 

Mrs.  Blaine  said  the  opportunity  of  the  teacher  to- 
day is  the  "opportunity  to  save  the  country."  which, 
of  course,  is  "tl:e  greatest  opportunity  in  the  world 
today."  She  discovers  in  our  times  a  tendency  on  every 
hand  to  subordinate  the  welfare  of  our  institutions 
to  commercial  gain,  the  supplanting  of  a  "desire  for 
free  representative  government  hy  the  desire  of  the 
free  undisturbed  chance  for  the  getting  of  money." 

Mrs.  Blaine's  message  to  the  teachers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  a  message  to  the  teachers  of  the  world : 

'I'lic  citizens  of  tomonow  are  all  in  your  hands.  You  liave 
our  whole  body  politie  of  the  future  America  in  your  hands. 
\on  have  it  before  selfish  coniniercialisni  has  more  than 
leaclied  its  ears— before  the  grip  of  materialism  has  it  by 
the  throat. 

Wliat  possession  have  we  other  tlian  our  children  that  we 
ticiU  so  carelessly?     You  have  tlieni.     They  are  yours  to 
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redeem,  and  they  are  tlie  only  hope  for  the  redeeming'  of 
our  nation. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  money  ([uestion  in  teaeliing. 
You  cannot  serve  God  and  ^Mammon.  If  the  uplifting  of  tlie 
child  is  the  aim  of  the  teacher,  the  money  cannot  be.  There- 
fore, tlie  money  must  not  be — cannot  be — the  aim  of  the 
teaching. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  community  will  come  not  to 
concede,  but  to  demand  money  payment  for  the  work  of 
teaching  commensurate  with  the  payment  of  the  highest 
experts  in  any  field.  It  needs  but  the  conception  of  the  com- 
munity of  wliat  it  must  have  for  its  cliildren,  of  what  it 
must  give  to  its  cliildren  and  to  those  who  are  making  their 
lives.  To  reach  this  conception,  it  is  you  wlio  "must  Iielp  to 
show  the  truth.  That  truth  can  never  come  out  of  the 
spirit  of  exaction.  It  will  come  only  out  of  the  spirit  of 
devotion. 

Mrs.  Blaine  struck  a  fundamental  keynote  of  democ- 
racy when  she  said :  "The  first  business  of  the  school 
is  to  prepare  cleaner,  keener,  and  more  efficient  voters 
and  workers  for  the  state,"  and  if  it  is  true  that  this 
demand  is  seldom  heard,  then  indeed  we  are  in  a  bad 
way  as  a  nation.  The  speaker  arraigned  the  thought- 
lessness and  carelessness  of  many  money-makers  in 
their  mad  rush  for  wealth.  Of  course  this  brings  a 
lack  of  discipline  and  disregard  for  law.  Home  and 
school  must  join  hands  in  the  .search  for  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  unsatisfactory  attitude. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  in  editorial  comment  upon 
this  "significant  address"  says  there  is  no  new  thought 
in  this  address  of  Mrs.  Blaine ;  it  is  symbolized  by  the 
"Little  Red  School  House ;"  it  expresses  the  funda- 
mental convictions  of  our  forefathers.  The  Tribune 
adds  : 

Mrs.  Blaine's  powerful  appeal  is  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
tlie  teaching  profession. 

Uii(|uestionab]y  the  greedy  materialism  of  much  of  our 
American  life,  the  narrow  egoism  of  our  individual  energies, 
the  "general  lack  of  discipline  and  regard  for  law,"'  all  of 
"hicli  forces  not  only  weaken  but  will  most  certainly  destroy 
the  republic — these  must  be  combated  not  by  laMs  and  machin- 
ery, but  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  In  tliis  constructive 
work,  perhaps,  the  scliool  must  be  the  chief  instrument. 
IMrs.  Blaine's  challenge  is  arresting. 

There  is  lack  of  responsibility  in  the  government  and  for 
the  government.  Is  our  school  system  likely  to  fortify  its 
^.'rowing  citizens  against  this  deadly  evil  which  must  be 
-triking  at  the  root  of  our  national  life? 

Kesponsibility  is  the  first  quality  the  right  school  life  must 
develop.  Yet  I  cannot  see,  as  I  think  over  schools  in  general, 
with  their  red  tape  methods  of  discipline,  that  responsibility 
has  much  chance  for  consideration  or  for  growth. 

There  is  thoughtlessness  and  carelessness  for  others  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  How  can  we  even  talk  of  suiiposing 
that  we  are  arousing  by  our  education  a  civic  sense  of  caring 
for  the  whole  when  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  plan  for 
school  achievement  is  for  each  pupil  to  get  out  all  he  can 
for  himself  regardless  of,  or  even  essentially  against,  all 
comt'is.    This  is  ingrained  in  the  whole  system. 

But  Mrs.  Blaine  must  not  be  too  hard  on  the 
teachers.  A  fountain  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source. 
If  on  every  hand  they  find  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
entrusted  to  them  resorting  to  all  kinds  of  combina- 
tions and  strategies  in  order  to  increase  their  income, 
while  the  incessant  clamor  of  these  jjarents  is  for  a 
more  "practical"  education,  and  the  curriculum  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university  is  more  and  more 
insistent  uixjn  the  technical,  manual  training,  "bread- 
and-butter"  activities  of  life,  is  it  a  wonder  that  the 


teachers  should  conclude  that  it  is  time  for  them  to 
"enter  the  game"  and  look  (jut  for  the  No.  1  that  no 
one  else  will  care  for? 

And  again  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  idealism, 
the  public  spiritedness  and  disinterestedness  called  for 
by  Mrs.  Ulaine  must  come  not  with  instruction  but 
by  inspiration.  These  high  ideals  come  by  contagion, 
not  by  talking  or  by  preaching.  The  child  enmeshed 
in  luxury  at  home  cannot  be  expected  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  self-denial  and  restraint  in  the  school.  The 
simple  life,  which  is  inseparably  associated,  particu- 
larly in  youth,  with  the  sincere  life,  is  a  thing  to  be 
practiced  rather  than  avowed,  it  is  a  matter  of  living 
and  not  of  learning. 

]\Irs.  Blaine's  words  carry  a  message  to  fathers 
and  mothers,  to  home-makers,  tax-payers,  voters  and 
citizens  everywhere.  The  burdens  of  poverty  are  dire, 
but  the  menace  of  wealth  is  more  severe.  The  hunger 
for  luxury,  the  ease  and  competency  that  come  from 
N.'calth,  is  the  blight  that  spoils  the  power  and  spirit 
of  the  teacher  and  defeats  the  most  generous  scheme 
of  public  education. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  women  of  Chicago  will  hear 
and  heed  the  invitation  in  Mrs.  Blaine's  message,  that 
they  ma}-  become  leaders  of  the  new  Democracy  that 
leads  to  some  kind  of  an  enlightened  brotherhood,  a 
comradeship  more  powerful  than  can  be  bought  for 
dollars,  a  higher  fellowship  than  is  oi¥ered  by  "So- 
ciety," sjjelt  with  a  capital  S.  Bread  and  butter  is 
necessary  to  life,  but  a  life  devoted  chiefly  to  bread- 
and-butter  quests  is  not  worth  living. 

Municipal  Government  by  Commission 

It  is  not  long  ago  that  Bismarck  twitted  us  with  the 
charge  that  Americans  did  not  know  how  to  run  cities. 
He  told  us  that  our  municipal  affairs  were  a  total  and 
shameful  failure.  He  had  a  fairly  good  basis  for  his 
charge.  And  nothing  ought  to  please  Americans  more 
than  any  outlook  toward  city  government  on  a  busi- 
ness basis.  The  commission  form  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment promises  just  this  change.  The  ward  sys- 
tem with  which  we  have  heretofore  worked  was  politi- 
cal at  the  outset,  unbusinesslike  in  its  methods,  and 
drifted  toward  an  oligarchy  of  robbers.  It  was  orig- 
inally a  makeshift,  because  we  really  did  not  know 
how  to  govern  a  crowd.  Our  republican  system  in 
scattered  neighborhoods  had  become  more  and  more 
representative  as  the  population  grew  in  numbers,  yet 
the  people  to  a  considerable  degree  really  ma:naged 
their  own  afifairs.  Our  cities,  however,  have  been  in 
no  sense  of  the  word  representative  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  municipal 
conception  is  that  a  city  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  corporation,  a  co-operative  association  to  traiisact 
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community  affairs.  It  should  be  managed,  of  course, 
in  the  most  simple  and  direct  manner  conceivable. 
The  men  placed  in  charge,  instead  of  being  considered 
governors,  should  be  held  to  be  business  men.  A  mu- 
nicipal government  should  not  be  patterned  after  a 
national  government.  It  should  be  simple,  straight- 
forward and  responsible.  It  should  be  free  from  all 
sorts  of  red  tape.  It  should  be  prompt  and  scarcely 
touched  by  party  influence.  The  governing  members 
should  be  so  few  that  they  should  not  represent  wards 
or  local  influences,  but  stand  for  the  whole  public. 

It  was  the  Galveston  disaster  of  1900  that  gave 
birth  to  the  commission  plan,  which  is  now  sweeping 
over  the  whole  country.  The  great  storm  and  tidal 
wave  turned  the  city  into  a  social  wreckage,  in  which 
the  old  ward  system  of  government  broke  down  en- 
tirely. To  save  the  city  from  mob  rule,  the  business 
men  organized  the  city  on  a  purely  business  basis. 
The  plan  worked  wonderfully  well,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  it  spread 
from  city  to  city  throughout  tthe  state  and  then  over 
a  considerable  section  of  adjacent  states. 

It  was  provided  that  the  people  of  any  community 
may  by  majority  vote  dispense  with  all  ward  lines 
and  city  councils,  and  in  place  thereof  select  five  men, 
one  as  Mayor  and  four  more  to  constitute  his  council. 
These  are  to  be  elected  at  large,  and  in  their  hand- 
will  be  placed  all  authority  for  conducting  the  city's 
aft'airs. 

By  this  simple  system  the  ward  caucus  is  got  rid 
of  and  that  breed  of  small  politicians  that  run  ward 
politics  find  themselves  eliminated.  There  is  just  one 
ticket  before  the  whole  city,  on  which  is  placed  a  list 
of  names  for  Mayor  and  for  councilmen.  The  elec- 
tors of  the  city  vote  one  ballot,  marking  their  one 
choice  for  Mayor  and  for  four  councilmen.  When 
counting  the  ballots  the  two  candidates  for  Mayor 
and  the  eight  for  councilmen  who  get  the  most  votes, 
become  the  nominees  for  the  regular  city  election. 
The  ballot  for  this  election  is  arranged  without  any 
ward  or  party  designation,  and  once  more  all  the  voters 
of  the  city  use  one  ballot,  marking  their  choice  for 
Mayor  and  four  councilmen.  The  result  is  easily  de- 
termined. 

Here  are  five  men  selected,  very  easily,  and  almost 
without  the  possible  touch  of  professional  politicians. 
Full  authority  is  given  these  five  men  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  city,  and  all  the  city  business  is  divided 
into  five  departments.  These  five  arc  the  department 
of  public  affairs,  the  department  of  finance,  the  de- 
partment of  public  safety,  the  department  of  public 
improvement,  and  the  department  of  pnhUc  jiroperty. 
The  Mayor  becomes  the  general  manager  of  the  city's 
business.    Each  one  of  the  councilmen  becomes  re- 


sponsible for  his  own  department.  The  Mayor  has  a 
vote,  but  no  veto. 

This  council  can  never  hold  a  secret  meeting.  The 
appointive  officers  of  the  city  are  directly  responsible 
to  the  council,  and  this  body  can  remove  from  office 
any  one  who  proves  incompetent.  No  member  of  the 
council  can  be  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
contract  or  job  of  work  done  for  the  city.  If  the 
council  proves  derelict  in  any  direction,  the  people  by 
majority  vote  can  supplement  their  work.  By  refer- 
endum any  objectionable  fiction  of  the  council  can  be 
annulled  by  the  voters.  In  other  ways  the  governing 
body  is  under  very  close  supervision  and  control  of 
the  people.  Salaries  to  be  paid  are  fixed  according 
to  a  schedule  based  on  population ;  monthly  statements 
of  all  business  affairs  must  be  made  public ;  and  the 
people  by  a  majority  vote  may  at  any  time  turn  back 
to  the  old  plan,  but  only  after  a  six  years'  trial.  This 
is  the  Galveston  method,  ripened  and  amended  as  you 
find  it  in  operation  in  the  Northwest. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  plan  is  expensive,  but  the  rec- 
ords of  every  city  that  has  adopted  it  show  that  there 
is  a  very  positive  saving.  The  Mayor  and  councilmen 
are  paid  more  money  than  under  the  old  ward  system, 
but  they  must  give  their  personal  supervision  to  the 
city  and  its  affairs, — a  plan  which  saves  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  in  every  case.  In  every  case  also  the 
tax  levy  and  municipal  debt  are  decreased,  while  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  public  improvement. 

It  has  been  feared  and  prophesied  that  this  system 
of  government  would  give  opportunity  for  bad  men 
to  get  control  of  a  city.  It  has  proved  to  be  exactly 
the  other  way,  for  every  officer  must  secure  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  city  after  running  the  gaunt- 
let of  an  open  primary.  Under  this  new  system  no 
franchise  can  be  disposed  of  by  a  clique,  or  any  other 
property  of  the  people  be  either  given  away  or  sold 
out  of  their  reach.  Franchises  are  reserved  to  a  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people. 

It  is  irrational  to  allow  national  parties,  with  national 
issues,  to  crowd  down  upon  a  city  and  overwhelm 
municipal  interests  or  to  organize  voters  on  lines  alien 
to  practical  business  affairs.  Each  city  has  its  own 
local  propositions  that  can  only  be  determined  on  the 
l;asis  of  local  advantage  and  local  economy.  The  old 
system  has  not  only  failed  of  economy,  but  has  thrown 
all  our  cities  into  the  hands  of  the  corrupt  and  the  cor- 
ruptionists.  From  the  city  have  gone  out  influevices 
aft'ecting  the  surrounding  country  in  one  direction,  and 
in  another  influencing  national  politics.  With  the 
enormous  growth  of  urban  populations  this  corrup- 
tion has  become  vitally  dangerous.  Government  by 
Commission  appears  at  present  to  be  a  providential  in- 
terru])tion  of  a  corruptive  process  and  a  most  fortu- 
nate civic  inspiration.  E.  p.  powRU*. 
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Civic  Idealism 


I.    Relation  of  Religion  to  Civics.. 


Bv  Edwin  A.  Rujiball,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  religion  of  life  is  necessary  to  the  life  of 
religion.  Life  never  grows  tired.  It  is  always  fresh 
and  invigorating.  It  is  the  expression  of  life  in  some 
one  form  that  may  become  wearisome.  The  greatest 
restfulness  in  life  is  fresh  activity,  new  expression. 

So  with  the  religion  of  life.  Let  religion  run  in 
one  groove  and  the  groove  becomes  a  rut.  Religion 
above  all  things  needs  the  everlasting  challenge  of 
the  many  sides  of  life  to  keep  it  fresh  and  efficient. 
Thus  the  only  apology^  necessary  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  civics  in  a  church  service  is  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  adequate  cultivation  of  an  all  round  ideal- 
ism. In  these  days,  the  spiritual  idealism  which  is 
not  at  the  same  time  a  civic  idealism,  can  hardly  lay 
claim  to  be  an  idealism  at  all.  That  men  and  women 
should  try  to  make  their  city  righteous,  efficient, 
beautiful  and  friendly  is  to  have  citizens  expressing 
the  unseen  eternal  verities  of  the  soul  in  terms  just 
as  fundamental  to  life  as  those  which  directly  con- 
cern the  church.  So  we  spend  our  time  on  this  sub- 
ject for  the  good  of  our  religion.  The  very  existence 
of  vital  religion  is  menaced  if  we  do  not  think  on 
these  things. 

It  has  always  been  so.  The  times  in  the  past 
when  religion  was  growing  weary  and  unattractive, 
were  revived  by  men  who  began  to  express  the 
thought  of  God  in  civics  and  social  righteousness. 
The  spirituality  of  the  great  Hebrew  Psalms  had  its 
source  in  the  civic  sermons  of  the  prophets.  It  was 
their  word  that  freshened  time  w^ith  truth  and  good. 
The  holy  city  was  of  no  use  in  heaven,  and  they 
saw  it  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God.  Here 
is  where  such  a  city  is  wanted  and  all  up  the  ages 
wherever  men  have  grown  earnest  in  their  religion, 
Avhatever  name  it  has  borne,  we  find  that  its  civic 
ex])ression  has  been  inevitable. 

Religion's  need  for  civic  expression  is  particularly 
true  of  the  modern  church.  Wide  awake  churches 
long  ago  realized  that  their  wakefulness  came  from 
their  expression  of  the  thought  of  God  in  human 
brotherhood.  But  the  city  as  a  challenge  to  our 
religion  has  hardly  given  the  churches  3'et  much 
care.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to  recognize  that 
our  denominational  differences  are  dead  issues.  We 
still  hold  a  little  aloof  from  the  civic  expression  of 
religion  as  if  it  were  not  so  religious  and  dignified 
as  its  denominational  manifestations.  We  are  yet 
tgiven  to  the  imagination  that  it  is  our  particular 
creed  or  lack  of  a  creed  that  attracts  men  and  women 
to  us,  instead  of  wdiat  we  are  doing  for  God  and  our 
fellowmen.  I  not  only  say  that  the  vitality  of  our 
■religion  requires  civic  expression  for  its  endurance, 
but  that  the  day  has  come  when  men  will  support 
that  church  best  which  stands  most  for  the  applica- 
tion of  religion,  irrespective  of  whether  it  be  Bap- 
tist application  or  Unitarian  application,  so  long  as  it 
is  applied  rigliteousness. 

The  very  existence  of  the  cliurches  depends 
largely  on  this  application  of  religion.  Most 
churches,  including  our  own.  have  attracted  support 
by  the  things   they  have   stood  for  intellcctuall\^ 


T-Y  -'^^ 

Fearing  to  proselytise  we  have  quietly  opened  oui 
church  doors  and  have  remarked  that  if  anyone 
wanted  to  come,  ,why,  the  door  was  open !  It  is  net 
at  all  remarkable  that  we  have  felt  a  little  ashamed 
to  do  as  Jesus  said,  "Go  out  and  compel  them  to 
come  in."  All  we  could  say  would  be,  "We  think 
in  this  particular  way  about  life  and  religion,  can- 
not you  begin  to  see  with  us  and  join  us?"  The 
world  of  men  and  women  is  growing  tired  of  that 
kind  of  invitation.  The  church  nnist  make  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  appeal.  It  must  stand  for  the  very  best 
that  Jesus  practiced.  The  church  will  then  be  able 
to  say,  "See  here,  this  is  what  we  are  doing,  this  is 
the  helpful  part  we  are  bearing  in  our  community. 
All  these  homes  are  brighter,  these  children  made 
better  citizens,  and  so  on.  This  is  a  little  bit  of  the 
democracy  of  God  that  we  stand  for,  won't  you  come 
and  help  us?"  If  we  openly  and  frankly  stood  for 
these  things  men  and  women  would  want  to  join. 
They  like  to  stand  for  that  kind  of  religion.  We 
have  said  that  God  is  love  for  a  long  time.  Now  we 
need  men  whose  religion  is  so  deeply  filled  witli  that 
love,  tliat  they  will  lead  us  to  the  next  application 
of  the  old  truism.  But  not  only  does  the  church 
need  such  broadening  and  deepening,  but  today  it 
faces  in  the  modern  city  the  greatest  challenge  of  its 
fundamental  positions.  Nearly  all  the  people  of  the 
civilized  world  are  beginning  to  live  in  cities.  From 
motives  of  industrial  necessity  and  community  sym- 
pathy, the  cities  are  growing  larger  every  year.  In 
England  four-fifths  of  the  people  live  in  cities  and 
the  other  fifth  is  a  diminishing  fifth.  In  this  coun- 
try, which  until  very  recently  was  called  agricultural, 
thirty  millions  live  in  cities.  In  the  Eastern  states, 
the  percentage  is  nearly  as  high  as  in  England.  In 
New  York  State  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  population 
is  to  be  found  in  cities.  In  Rhode  Island,  it  is  80 
per  cent.  Of  course  some  of  the  cities  are  very- 
small,  but  so  rapid  is  the  growth,  that  it  not  only 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  the  city  has  come  to 
stay,  but  in  another  century  our  large  cities  may 
have  in  them  twenty  millions  of  people.  The 
tendency  is  to  create  many  Londons,  and  for  all  the 
work  of  the  thousands  of  churches  in  London,  that 
city  is  the  greatest  challenge  that  religion  has  ever 
received.  Shelley  used  to  say  that  "Hell  is  a  city 
much  like  London."  One-third  of  the  crime  of  Eng- 
land is  committed  in  London.  That  it  is  not  one- 
half  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  its 
lowest  life  is  so  low  that  there  is  not  even  vitality- 
enough  to  produce  criminals.  Its  thousands  of  home- 
less citizens,  unemployed,  ill-nourished  and  hopeless, 
form  a  condition  of  things  which  we  do  not  y-et 
know  in  this  land. 

The  needs  of  the  city  are  so  great  that  most  relig- 
ion seems  helpless  when  facing  them.  Indeed,  the 
half-hearted,  half-moral,  non-political  religion  of 
most  people  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  them.  The 
day  is  gone  when  religion  can  go  to  the  under-fed 
and  poorly  clad  with  a  tract,  the  day  is  nearly^  over 
when  it  will  be  content  to  go  only  with  charity; 
religion  must  be  active  against  the  causes  of  such 
injustice  and  wrong-doing  before  it  will  have  any 
right  to  advise  patience  in  tribulation.  I  marvel 
when  I  read  that  such  a  person  starved  to  death, 
and  another  in  despondency  killed  his  family  and 
himself  because  he  could  not  provide  for  them. 
Why  did  he  not  steal?    Why  did  he  not  rob  you 
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and  me?  I  have  met  in  the  slums  and  around  the 
docks  in  London,  men  who  were  but  living  skele- 
tons, and  yet  their  patience  and  virtue  or  something 
was  stronger  than  their  hunger  and  cold,  for  they 
did  not  harm  anyone.  I  am  sure  that  if  some  of 
us  endured  the  evil  housing,  un-employment,  low 
wages,  tuberculosis  and  other  social  evils  of  our 
city  life  we  would  need  more  religion  than  most  of 
us  have  to  keep  us  virtuous.  There  is  but  one  word 
for  such  wrongs,  they  are  an  ''abomination  unto 
the  Lord."  In  order  that  they  may  also  be  such 
to  us,  our  list  of  sins  must  be  revised.  We  have 
not  enough.  After  pride,  avarice,  lust,  lying  and 
theft  we  should  add  such  sins  as  the  possession  of 
unearned,  unfaithful  wealth,  sharing  in  the  causes  of 
congestion  of  population,  low  wages,  tuberculosis, 
Ijrostitution  and  so  on.  On  our  old  list  of  sins,  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  go  over  them  and  check  ofif 
some  of  which  we  were  guiltless.  But  this  revised 
list  points  the  finger  at  all  of  us,  saying,  "Thou  art 
the  man."  Every  social  sin  comes  back  at  us  with 
Its  unanswerable  condemnation. 

For  a  long  time  the  church  challenged  the  city, 
now  the  city  challenges  the  church,  to  produce  a 
religion  equal  to  the  task  of  abolishing  the  great 
civic  and  social  wrongs  of  our  cities.  • 

Some  of  us  already  feel  the  coming  of  this  greater 
religion  which  will  be  so  deeply  personal  that  it 
will  have  to  be  social.  Alazzini  has  said  that  "The 
first  one  who  makes  a  religion  of  democracy  will 
save  the  world."  It  really  does  not  wait  to  be 
made.  God  made  it  long  ago,  and  placed  its  founda- 
tions deep  in  human  nature.  Let  us  see  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  it  works.  William  H.  Baldwin, 
Jr.,  said,  "All  business  should  be  done  so  that  the 
advantage  is  distributed."  Practice  that  and  you 
will  see  one  flower  of  the  religion  of  democracy. 
I  read  of  one  of  our  large  cities  tearing  down  old 
buildings  in  a  congested  section  in  order  to  provide 
a  playground  for  the  people's  children.  Do  that 
and  you  Avill  see  the  blossom  of  the  religion  of 
democracy.  Many  cities  are  beginning  to  show  by 
their  works  that  politics  must  have  some  reference 
to  the  living  conditions  of  the  people,  in  home  and 
factory,  and  every wTiere  such  activity  tells  of  the 
coming  of  a  true  democracy  of  God.  The  religion  of 
democracy  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  God 
and  his  ways.  But  we  can  never  awaken  in  the 
people  anv  enthusiasm  for  God  and  his  ways,  until 
they  sec  in  our  religion  that  his  ways  mean  help- 
fulness, civic  interest  and  social  justice.  Amid  the 
turmoils  of  last  century,  Carlyle  said,  "An  unspeak- 
able religion  is  struggling  to  speak  itself."  I  think 
he  would  say  the  same  again  today.  The  herald 
of  God  has  gone  forth  promising  everywhere  the 
best  life  to  those  who  will  live  in  the  interest  of 
others,  and  here  and  there  men  and  women  are 
grouping  themselves  together  to  win  the  triumpii 
of  their  ideals  for  the  city  of  God  upon  the  eartn. 
It  seems  as  though  new  hope  is  coming.  The  real 
gospel  is,  God  is  here  and  everything  freshens  when 
he  is  really  living  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the 
community.  The  men  and  women  who  first  were 
called  uns])iritual  and  material  for  thinking  that 
religion  meant  playgrounds,  good  housing,  good 
wages  and  i)ropcr  factory  conditions  can  now  be 
hailed  as  sj)iritual  idealists.  No  man  is  a  materialist 
simply  because  there  is  matter  and  substance  in  his 


religion!  In  closing  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
a  call  of  God  which  above  all  other  calls  during  the 
last  hundred  years  has  brought  vitality  to  the  evan- 
gelical cliurches.  This  call  made  men  and  women 
enthusiastically  go  to  foreign  lands  to  preach  and 
live  their  gospel.  All  elTectiveness  found  in  the 
evangelical  churches  today  is  largely  due  to  its 
missionary  movement. 

Today  for  the  quickening  of  all  churches  there 
comes  another  call :  the  capture  of  the  cities  for 
God  and  his  ways.  It  is  a  task  which  challenges 
the  omnipotence  of  God  in  men.  The  city  has  come 
to  stay,  have  the  churches  come  to  stay?  Some- 
times it  does  not  look  like  it.  In  another  century 
all  of  our  cities  will  be  larger  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, are  we  just  as  certain  that  the  churches  will 
liave  become  the  homes  of  the  religion  of  democ- 
racy? The  business  men  of  our  city  are  planning 
for  the  future  growth  of  our  city,  and  buildings  and 
traffic  avenues  are  being  planned  in  view  of  it ; 
what  plan  have  the  churches?  The  politicians  are 
in  dead  earnest,  what  enthusiasm  have  we?  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks  we  shall  come  closer  to  our 
subject,  but  today  the  call  is  for  the  churches  to 
urge  righteousness  in  charters  and  ordinances  that 
the  city  of  God  may  come  to  earth  Avhere  it  belongs 
rather  than  be  in  lieaven  where  it  is  of  no  use. 


A  VERITABLE  POEM  OF  POEMS 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Ueniing  of  San  Francisco  is  said  to  have  occu- 
pied a  year  in  hunting  up  and  fitting  together  the  following 
thirty-eiglit  lines  from  tliirty-eight  English  poets.  The  names 
of  the  autliors  are  given  below: 

1 —  Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour?  _ 

2 —  Life's  a  short  summer,  man  a  flower. 

■i — By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  and  die, 
4 — Tlie  cradle  and  t)ie  tomb,  alas!  so  nigh. 
.> — To  be  is  better  far  than  not  to  be, 
() — Tliougli  all  man's  life  may  .seem  a  tragedy; 

7 —  But  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  cares  are  dumb, 

8 —  Tile  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come. 

9 —  Your  fate  is  but  the  common  fate  of  all; 

10 —  Unniingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall. 

11 —  Xature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sjihere, 

12 —  Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care; 
1.3 — Custom  does  often  reason  overrule, 

14 —  And  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. 

15 —  Live  well,  how  long  or  short,  permit  to  lieaven. 
IG — Tliey  who  forgive  most  shall  be  most  forgiven. 

17 —  Sin  may  l)e  clasped  so  close  we  cannot  see  its  face— 

18 —  Vile  intercourse  wliere  virtue  has  not  place; 
10 — Tlieii  keej)  each  passion  down,  however  dear; 

20 —  Thou  pendulum  lietwixt  a  smile  and  tear; 

21 —  Her  sensual  snares,  let  faithless  pleasure  lay 

22 —  With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray; 

23 —  Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  to  rise. 

24 —  We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise. 

25 —  O,  tlien  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem; 
20 — Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream. 

27 —  Think  not  ambition  wise  because  'tis  brave, 

28 —  The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave. 
2!) — What  is  ambition  ?    'Tis  a  glorious  cheat. 
.30 — Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great. 
.31 — What's  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown  ? 
32 — The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down. 

3.3 — Tlow  long  we  live,  not  year.s,  but  actions  tell; 

34 —  That  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life  well. 

35 —  ^lako  then,  while  yet  ye  may.  your  (iod  your  friend, 
3() — Whom  C'liristiaiis  worshiji,  yet  not  eoniprehend. 

37 —  The  trust  that's  given  guard,  and  t<>  yourself  be  just; 

38 —  For,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

1,  Yoiinp;;  2,  Dr.  .Tolmson;  8,  Pope;  4,  Prior;  .">,  Sowell;  6,  Spenser; 
7,  Daniel;  8,  Sir  Waited  Haleigli;  !),  Lonsl'ellow :  10,  Soiitluvell;  11,  Con- 
Breve;  12,  Chiircliill;  1.3,  Koclie.ster;  14,  ArmstronK;  15,  Milton;  l(i,  Haily: 
17,  Treneli;  18,  Somerville;  19,  Tliomson;  20,  Hyron:  21,  Smollett;  22, 
Crahbe;  2:i,  Massinger;  24,  Crowley;  2.'),  Ik-uttie;  2ti,  C^owper;  27,  Sir 
Walter  Davenant;   28,  Cray;   20,  Willis:  Aililisoii;   :n,   Drydeii;  ;<2. 

I'"rancis  Qnarles:  ^i^,  Watkiiis;  34,  Ilcrriek;  ;i:i,  William  Mason;  Ilili: 
:i7,  Dana;  38,  Shakespeare. 
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The  "Eternal  Or"  of  the  Librarian 


As  libraries  are  made  of  books,  and  the  collecting 
and  dispensing  of  these  is  the  chief  end  and  aim  of 
the  good  librarian's  life,  there  may  be  points  of  inter- 
est between  him  and  one  whose  work,  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent way,  has  been  concerned  with  books,  who, 
like  the  librarian,  has  lived  his  life  among  them ;  who 
has  written  them,  edited  them,  printed  them,  pub- 
lished them ;  who,  most  of  all,  has  been  engaged  in 
attempts  at  estimating  them,  trying  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  their  rank  and  value,  not  only  in  cold  and 
formal  print,  but  often  in  a  prior  stage  of  their  exist- 
ence, before  they  were  printed,  with  many  aspiring 
manuscripts  that  never  would  be  books  at  all ;  who  has 
always  been  glad  to  praise  them  when  he  could,  sorry 
to  blame  ihem  when  he  must,  and  anxious  chiefly  to 
arrive  as  nearly  as  might  be  at  a  just  and  fair  ap- 
praisal of  their  worth.  And  here,  it  would  seem, 
might  perhaps  be  found  matters  of  common  interest 
regarding  books,  and  topics  bearing  upon  the  work 
and  problems  of  librarians. 

For  many,  if  not  for  most  librarians,  the  most  vexing- 
problem  of  their  professional  lives  is,  perhaps,  the 
ever-pressing  problem  of  book-selection.  Every  new 
book  that  is  presented  or  announced  flings  at  them  its 
disturbing  challenge.  The  average  library  can  buy 
but  few  of  all  the  books  that  are  offered,  and  but  one 
of  the  many  the  librarian  would  like  to  buy.  Which 
shall  it  be?— r/z;>.^  Or  That?  Or  T Other?  Ever  the 
"Eternal  Or."  and  ever  teh  necessity  of  choosing.  The 
problem  is  a  more  than  doubly  complex  one.  since 
every  choice  of  a  book  for  purchase  involves  the  re- 
jection of  others  perhaps  equally  desirable.  This  re- 
jection, indeed,  is  often  the  most  trying  part  of  the 
affair,  since  it  seems  to  affix  to  man}'  excellent  and 
desirable  books  the  stamp  of  the  librarian's  disap- 
proval. But  they  cannot  possibly  accept  all  the  books 
that  are  offered  them.  They  must  weigh,  deliberate, 
and  choose.  And  so  comes  the  "Eternal  OR,"  the 
hard  necessity  of  choosing.  And  the  choice  must  be 
made  wisely — in  peril  of  peace  with  the  Directors,  and 
with  the  Anxious  Reader  who  expects  to  find  the 
special  book  he  long  has  sought  and  mourns  because 
he  finds  it  not.  The  librarian  might  well  take  to  heart 
a  paraphrase  of  Carlyle's  words  from  Goethe, — 

S'can  all  the  Book  Li.sts — 
Study  their  pages 
Of  books  for  all  ages — 
Then  hear  the  ^'oiees: 
('hoose  well,  your  ehoice  is 
Hrief  ami  yet  cjkIIcss. 

The  problem  of  book-buying  is,  of  course,  much 
l.ardcr  for  a  librarian  than  for  a  private  buyer.  Not 
'-Illy  is  it  more  difficult  for  a  conscientious  person  to 
-pend  another's  money  than  to  spend  his  own,  but 
the  considerations  involved  in  the  selection  are  vastly 
more  complex.  The  librarian  must  not  only  take  the 
responsibility  of  making  ])urchases  for  other  people, 
l-iit  must  distribute  his  purchases  as  judiciously  as  he 
ran  through  all  fields  and  provinces  of  literature.  Not 
only  must  iiis  quest  extend  to  the  general  fields  of  sci- 
ence, history,  or  philosophy,  where  tests  of  schoiar- 
-hip  and  knowledge  may  be  more  definitely  applied 
and  the  judgment  of  experts  be  available  for  his  guid- 
ance, but  he  must  be  alive  to  the  claims  of  special 


works  in  the  newer  and  more  novel  fields  of  research 
or  specuiauon,  where  tiie  attempt  to  keep  up  with  what 
is  really  new  and  vital,  while  at  the  same  time  shim- 
ning  what  is  freakish  and  unworthy,  may  well  be- 
wilder him  and  make  him  wish  there  were  no  such 
things  as  ''advanced  thought,"  or  any  further  "exten- 
sion of  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  P.iography  and 
memoirs  are  perhaps  less  difficult — the  name  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  writer  being  sufficient  for  at  least 
a  preliminary  clue  to  the  importance  and  interest  of  a 
book. 

It  is  in  the  fields  of  fancy  and  imagination,  however, 
that  the  task  of  selection  is  undoubtedly  hardest — the 
books  which  appeal  to  the  largest  number  of  readers, 
and  the  ones  in  which  the  range  in  merit  from  worst 
to  best  is  greatest.  The  most  difficult  problem  of  all 
is  probably  the  New  Novel.  Happy  is  the  librarian 
who  has  a  real  book  committee  to  take  or  share  the 
responsibility  in  this  field.  Without  this  aid  he  must 
seek  light  and  guidance  from  whatever  source  he  may. 
Perhaps  he  tries — often  vainly — to  read  some  of  the 
newer  books  himself ;  or  a  kind  member  of  the  Board 
may  be  persuaded  to  give  the  library  the  benefit  of  his 
literary  zeal  and  knowledge;  or  friends  of  the  librarian 
will  report  their  impressions  of  a  book — sometimes  in 
too  diffuse  a  manner  to  be  of  much  practical  service, 
sometimes  with  the  cryptic  but  sufficient  formula, 
"n.  g." 

In  any  event,  the  most  catholic-minded  and  impartial 
of  librarians  will  not  succeed  in  cjUite  satisfying  all 
classes  of  readers.  Any  general  approval  of  his  selec- 
tions he  need  hardly  hope  for ;  expressions  of  disap- 
proval are  much  more  likely  to  be  heard.  The  reader 
of  fiction  who  is  impatient  for  the  latest,  if  not  the 
most  sensational,  novel  is  scornful  at  seeing  good  li 
brary  money  spent  for  "poky  old  books"  on  religion 
and  philosophy;  while  the  reader  of  "solid  literature" 
is  pained  to  see  the  concessions  made  to  the  perverted 
tastes  of  readers  of  "silly  novels."  All  these  classes 
have  their  rights  in  the  library,  and  a  right  to  the  ex- 
pression of  their  opinions.  The  librarian  is  a  servant 
of  the  people,  who  are  really  his  employers.  He  is  a 
literary  caterer,  whose  business  is  to  find  out  what  the 
public — his  public — want,  and  to  supply  this  want, 
within  reasonable  limits,  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and 
resources.  His  business  in  buying  books  is  to  buy 
the  best  of  those  that  are  offered;  not  merely  those 
that  are  best  in  themselves,  or  best  for  him,  but  those 
that  are  best  for  his  library  and  his  public — those  that 
will  give  the  most  satisfaction  and  the  most  profit  to 
the  community  that  supports  the  library  and  him. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  not  to  direct  readers  and 
raise  the  standards  of  taste  whenever  he  can;  he  shouid 
try  to  lead  and  guide  in  the  right  direction — but  he 
should  not  be  too  keen  to  act  as  guide,  nor  keep  so 
far  ahead  of  the  procession  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  it. 

Into  the  great  field  of  literary  criticism  in  general  it 
is  not  intended  here  to  go;  the  principles  of  literary 
criticism  are  matters  not  for  a  paragraph  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress, but  for  a  book  or  an  extended  and  finished  es- 
say, and  these  are  presumably  as  familiar  to  librarians 
as  to  other  classes  of  cultivated  readers.  What  most 
concerns  the  librarian  as  book-buyer  is  the  practical 
appraisal  of  books — something  which  will  aid  him 
most  in  grappling  with  the  problem  of  Jhe  "Eternal 
Or"  with  which  this  paper  was  begun.  In  this  ap- 
praisal, as  practiced  in  literary  journalism,  comes  fir.st 
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what  is  known  as  the  "Review,"  and  next  what  is  usu- 
ally called  the  "Notice."  The  terms  are  rather  loosely 
used;  indeed,  the  one  is  often  only  a  briefer  form  of 
the  other.  The  Review  is  more  extended,  and  goes 
•more  deliberately  into  a  description  of  the  book,  with 
a  more  or  less  careful  consideration  of  its  defects  and 
merits;  the  "notice"  is  usually  confined  to  description 
mainly — though  in  cases  where  approval  or  condemna- 
tion may  be  safely  and  unqualifiedly  expressed,  this  is 
often  done  tersely  and  emphatically;  and  the  value  of 
the  opinion,  unsupported  by  the  citations  of  evidence 
that  would  be  expected  in  a  long  review,  will  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  journal  or  the  writer  giving  it. 
The  ideal  appraisal  of  a  book,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
librarian,  would  be  somewhat  like  the  analysis  of  a 
chemist,  formulated  in  the  verdict,  "Here  is  what  you 
gave  me;  here  is  what  I  find  it  to  contain,"  signed 
"Helmholtz,  Chemist,"  or  "Hazlitt,  I^iterary  Ap- 
praiser." But  such  short-cut  processes  as  are  possible 
for  insensate  matter  can  hardly  be  applied  to  that  liv- 
ing thing,  that  something  next  to  the  human  soul,  a 
Book. 

In  one  respect,  it  is  true,  the  really  authoritative 
book  review  should  resemble  a  chemical  analysis:  it 
should  be  the  product  of  an  expert,  and  bear  the  war- 
rant of  his  name — the  reputable  historical  scholar  for 
the  new  book  in  the  field  of  history,  the  biologist  for 
new  researches  into  the  origin  and  mystery  of  life, 
the  geologist  for  geology,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  Of 
course,  this  method  ot  treating  books  in  the  domain 
of  exact  knowledge,  of  science  properly  so  called,  will 
not  apply  to  books  of  a  very  different  class — to  poetry 
and  fiction  and  some  other  categories  whose  appeal 
is  to  the  taste  and  judgment  and  experience  of  readers, 
rather  than  to  exact  knowledge  or  established  princi- 
ples of  science.    In  these  cases,  so  long  as  taste  is 
something  not  to  be  disputed  about,  opinions  must  con- 
tinually differ.    The  most  we  can  reasonably  ask  is 
that  criticism  in  these  fields  shall  represent  a  taste  that 
is  cultivated  and  that  rests  upon  such  canons  of  literary 
art  as  may  fairly  be  called  established.    It  may  prop- 
erly be  required  of  all  reviews  in  serious  literary  jour- 
nals that  they  be  intelligent  and  impartial,  without  de- 
sire either  to  praise  or  blame,  but  only  to  be  just;  they 
should  be  instructive  and  informing  to  the  reader; 
they  should  be  interesting,  or  as  interesting  as  the  sub- 
ject may  reasonably  allow ;  they  should  be  appreciative 
and  sympathetic  rather  than  destructive  and  severe,  not 
savage  for  the  sake  of  appearing  smart;  they  should 
be  honest, — as  free  from  unworthy  motives  of  gain 
or  profit  as  a  librarian  is  free  from  a  desire  to  steal 
the  books  entrusted  to  his  care.    Fairness  and  dis- 
interestedness must  be  required  of  all  reviewers;  the 
editor  is  responsible  for  their  selection,  but  not  for 
their  opinions.    "Tell  us  exactly  what  you  think  of 
this  book — its  merits  and  defects,  and  all  about  it  that 
you  think  worth  while,"  are  the  instructions,  expressed 
or  understood,  sent  out  with  every  book  that  goes  to  a 
reviewer  from  the  editor  of  any  literary  journal  worthy 
of  the  name.    Even  such  details  as  the  amount  of 
space  to  be  given  a  book  are  left  largely  to  the  re- 
viewer to  be  decided  according  to  his  judgment  of  the 
book's  importance  after  examination.     The  compe- 
tent and  experienced  reviewer  will  rightly  expect  rea- 
.sonable  latitude  in  such  matters;  and  he  will  rightly  ex- 
pect also  freedom  from  editorial  interference  with  his 
opinions  and  conclusions.    With  this  freedom  and  con- 
fidence goes  also  the  assumption  of  good  faith  and 


fairness  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer.  He  must  write 
with  a  full  sense  of  his  responsibility ;  he  must  not  sa}- 
things  he  is  not  prepared  to  defend  and  prove  if  nec- 
essary; and  he  must  be  personally  disinterested.  Re- 
viewers who,  whatever  their  other  qualifications,  make 
their  reviews  occasions  for  "log-rolling"  for  friends 
or  "getting  even"  with  enemies  quickly  find  themselve> 
undesired  by  the  discerning  editor.  It  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  conscience — the  whole  existence  of  a  liter- 
ary journal  is  based  on  its  reputation  for  honesty  and 
fairness;  its  obligation  is  always  to  its  readers,  and  its 
chief  value  is  given  by  the  hold  it  has  on  their  esteem 
and  confidence.  A  journal  with  any  pretense  to  in- 
fluence and  standing  in  the  literary  world  could  find 
no  shorter  road  to  suicide  than  by  forfeiting  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  its  readers  by  sordid  methods 
and  unworthy  aims.  It  is  sometimes  fancied  that  ad- 
vertisers— publishers  of  books — exert  a  pressure  upon 
literary  journals  adverse  to  their  literary  independence. 
This  would  mean  that  the  publishers — who  are  usually 
shrewd  and  intelligent  men — would  try  to  destroy  the 
one  thing  that  gives  the  journal  influence  with  its  read- 
ers and  hence  value  for  their  advertisements ;  and  pub- 
lishers worthy  of  the  name  have  not  only  too  much 
shrewdness,  but  too  much  self-respect  and  decency, 
for  such  a  course.  The  hold  a  journal  has  on  its  read- 
ers is  the  very  cause  of  their  advertising  in  its  col- 
umns; otherwise  they  would  do  their  advertising  in 
papers  of  a  different  class  but  of  far  greater  circula- 
tion. 

Some  comments  have  lately  been  made  by  a  compe- 
tent observer  (Miss  Helen  E.  Haines,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Library  Journal)  on  the  decline  of  book-review  - 
ing in  this  country.  If,  by  this  term,  is  meant  the  old- 
fashioned  literary  essay,  with  some  notable  book  serv- 
ing as  a  text — the  method  used  so  cleverly  by  Macau- 
lay  and  Jeffrey  in  England,  and  by  Ripley  and  Whipple 
and  Lowell  here — the  statement  is  doubtless  true. 
One  explanation  may  probably  be  found  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  literary  essay;  another  in  the  immense  in 
crease  in  book-production,  and  in  the  demand  of  the 
book-reading  public,  not  for  elaborate  essays  on  a  few 
books,  but  for  information  and  appraisals  on  a  large 
number  of  them.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  any 
literary  journal  to  give  extended  reviews  to  all  the 
books  that  might  be  thought  deserving  of  such  treat- 
ment; their  number  is  too  great.  In  spite  of  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  extended  critical  reviews 
now  published,  there  probably  never  was  a  time  when 
so  much  attention  was  given  to  books  by  the  news- 
papers as  now.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  "literary  de- 
partment" or  "supplement"  was  a  feature  of  but  a 
few  of  the  larger  dailies ;  now  most  dailies  in  the  lar- 
ger cities  make  at  least  a  pretense  to  a  "literary  sup- 
plement," which,  while  often  having  no  great  literary 
importance,  at  least  attests  the  increasing  volume  of 
new  books  and  the  growth  of  interest  in  them.  Au- 
thoritative critical  opinions  are  scarcely  to  be  looked 
for  from  such  sources ;  but  they  may  perform  a  cer- 
tain service  in  the  diffusion  of  literary  news  to  the  gen- 
eral public. — From  an  address  before  the  American 
Library  Association  at  Pasadena,  California,  by  Fran- 
cis F.  Broimc,  Fditor  of  The  Dial. 


The  powerful  means  to  true  Iiai)])incss  in  life,  is  to 
let  flow" from  oneself  on  all  sides,  without  any  laws, 
like  a  si)ider,  a  cobweb  of  love,  and  to  catch  in  it  all 
that  comes  to  hand. — Tolstoy. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  is  my  Religion. 


TOWER  HILL  NOTES 


The  Summer  School  on  Tower  Hill 
was  opened  last  Sunday  with  the  usual 
religious  service,  the  Rev.  0.  C.  Helming, 
pastor  of  the  University  Congregational 
Church  of  Chicago,  who  is  a  summer 
resident,  preaching  the  sermon  on 
"Rest,"  and  Mr.  Jones  conducting  the 
service  and  making  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncements. 

!Miss  Bertha  Howe  is  to  give  three 
Xature  studies  a  week  at  9:30  a.  m. 
These  studies  will  be  given  partly  in 
the  form  of  informal  talks  and  partly 
as  field  work. 

!Mrs.  Cora  Stanton  Brown  will  give 
two  morning  hours  and  one  evening  each 
week  to  the  interpretation  of  music, 
with  illustrations  by  tlie  violin  and  the 
human  voice. 

5Ir.  Jones'  lessons  on  Primitive  Man 
will  be  given  every  morning  five  days 
in  the  week  at  11  o'clock.  Friday  eve- 
nings will  be  given  to  literary  studies. 

"The  Poets  of  Nature"  was  the  theme 
night. 

Tlie  attendance  is  prompt  and  large, 
and  others  are  coming. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  EXCHANGE 
POET  TO  GERMANY 

This  is  the  age  of  cultural  exchange 
between  the  nations,  and  George  Syl- 
vester Viereck,  the  brilliant  young  au- 
thor of  "Nineveh"  and  "The  House  of 
the  \'ampire,"  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  American  poet  to  visit 
Germany  in  belialf  of  American  poetry. 
Rudolf  Ilerzog  expects  to  return  the 
comp'iment  from  the  German  side.  Mr. 
X'iereck,  who  may  claim  to  be  a  unique 
representative  of  German-American  cul- 
ture in  that  he  is  bi-lingual  botli  in  his 
creative  work  and  in  his  editorial  labors 
on  "  Current  Literature"  and  the  "Rund- 
schau Zweier  Welten,"  opened  his  cam- 
paign in  Berlin  University  at  the  end  of 
May.  He  spoke  before  tlie  .Students'  As- 
sociation, taking  as  his  subject  "Amer- 
ica, a  Country  of  Poets.''  In  introducing 
him,  Privy  Councillor  Professor  Alois 
Braiidl,  Director  of  the  lOiiglish  Semi- 


nary in  Berlin,  paid  liiiu  a  remarkable 
tribute.  "One  needs  to  look  back,"  he 
said,  "as  far  as  St.  Augustine  to  find 
the  autobiography  of  so  youthful  an 
author  (referring  to  Mereek's  "Confes- 
sions of  a  Barbarian"),  to  wander  back 
into  the  fourteenth  century  to  meet 
with  a  poet  who  expresses  himself  equal- 
ly well  in  two  languages."  Ludwig 
Fulda,  the  distinguished  dramatist,  who 
also  spoke,  said  that  he  felt  that  he 
himself  had  been  the  first  German  ex- 
change poet,  and  told  in  humorous  vein 
of  his  initial  meeting  with  Mereck  in 
New  York  harbor.  Fulda  regarded 
Viereck  as  a  uni([ue  and  characteristic 
representative  of  modern  poetry  in 
America,  as  one  who  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  important  mission  of  estab- 
lishing closer  cultural  relations  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Viereck's 
lecture  was  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first,  he  told  most  eflfeetively  how  the 
American  poets,  repelled  by  the  noise, 
superficiality  and  strife  of  every-day 
life,  had  taken  refuge  in  inner  problems, 
social,  ethical  and  philosophical,  and  that 
intentionally  they  had  refrained  from 
all  that  was  blatant  and  even  passion- 
.'.te,  a  circumstance  which  explains  the 
minor  part  erotic  sentiments  play  in 
their  works.  The  poets  of  America,  said 
N'iereek,  betray  beauty  in  order  to  serve 
ethics  alone,  and  they  look  for  their 
laurels  in  religious  rather  than  aesthetic 
fields.  This  predominant  religious  note, 
]h:  felt,  does  not  always  sound  great 
depths,  but  not  infrequently  becomes  a 
sliallow  rhetorical,  theological  reflection. 
The  second  jiart  of  the  address  dealt 
with  contemporary  American  poets. 
"•Tlieie  were  pictures  drawn  with  the 
r;i|)i(lity  of  the  lightning  change  artist,  ' 
says  the  Berliner  Tagehlat.  The  Berliner 
Bocrscn-Conrier  commented  on  the  occa- 
sion as  follows:  "The  youthful,  slender, 
agile  American  guest,  thus  warmly  wel- 
comed, read  his  lecture  from  a  bulky 
niannscript,  but  it  was  graceful  and 
(  asy  reading,  full  of  warmth  and  expres- 
sion, interspersed  with  occasional  im- 
provisations. When  Nikolaus  Lenaii 
came  back  from  his  visit  to  the  New 
Worlil,  1h>  spoke  of  America  as  a  coun- 
(ry  win  re  the  birds  do  not  sing  and  the 
dowels  liave  no  fragrance.    It  took  a 


long  while  before  th<-  Old  World  learned 
to  understand  the  New,  and  only  the 
latter  day  exchange  poets,  such  as  Fulda, 
Hauptmann,  Wol>;ogen,  have  carried 
away  cheerful  im|)iessions  and  voiced 
them  warmly  and  often  enthusiastically. 
America  is  not  only  the  land  of  trusts 
and  sky  scrapers.  Its  imagination  may 
find  expression  in  the  wizardry  of  Edi- 
son, in  stupendous  trathc  systems;  and 
still  it  has  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
that  finds  expression  in  rhyme  and 
rhythm."  *  * 


THE  GRANGE  AND  PEACE 


The  World  Peace  Foundation  in  Boston 
has  published  in  a  special  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Grange  and  Peace"  the  able 
and  stirring  report  of  the  Committee  on 
International  Peace  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Grange  at  its  annual  convention 
in  1909.  There  have  been  few  more 
impressive  brief  impeachments  of  the 
war  system  than  this,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  report  expresses  the  deep 
convictions  of  substantially  the  whole 
body  of  American  farmers  as  to  the 
wastefulness  and  wickedness  of  war 
and  the  monstrous  armaments  of  the 
nations.  The  report  is  signed  by  Mor- 
timer Whitehead,  F.  N.  Godfrey,  C.  0. 
Raine,  and  N.  J.  Bachelder,  certainly 
among  the  strongest  names  associated 
with  the  National  Grange.  Already  in 
1907  Mr.  Bachelder,  in  an  address  before 
the  New  York  Peace  Congress  upon 
"Agriculture  and  the  Peace  Movement," 
had  expressed  the  warm  sentiment  of 
the  agricultural  classes  of  the  United 
States  in  behalf  of  international  fra- 
ternity and  cooperation;  and  a  strong 
report,  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  was 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  same  convention  of  the  National 
Grange,  in  1909,  which  adopted  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  International 
Peace  above  referred  to.  This  report 
also  is  included  in  the  pamphlet  issued 
by  tlie  World  Peace  Foundation.  There 
is  also  included  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  convention  of  the  National 
Grange  in  1910  endorsing  the  remarkable 
work  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture.  This  resolution  expresses 
with  warrant  the  ]ieculiar  pride  and 
satisfaction  felt  by  the  Grange  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
that  the  work  of  international  organiza- 
tion has  achieved  one  of  its  broadest  and 
most  beneficent  results.  The  pamphlet 
containing  all  of  these  important  papers 
is  freely  distributed  by  the  World  Peace 
Foundation,  and  all  of  our  agricultural 
])eople  should  carefully  stxidy  it. 
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ous religions.  Edited  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones.    Cloth   $1.25 
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Tower  Hill  in  Wisconsin 

Close  to  the  heart  of  Nature!  A  place  for  congenial  companionship  and  quiet  and 
restful  intimacy  with  high  themes.  The  encampment  opens  July  1  and  continues  open 
until  September  20.  The  life  on  the  hill  will  be  diversified  with  drives,  picnics,  social 
evenings,  porch  readings,  etc.,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  guests. 
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rivtr.  It  has  its  own  waterworks,  ice  house  and  telephone  connection.  A  plentiful  garden 
and  adequate  dairy  in  conntclicn  with  the  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  farm  supply  the  table. 
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THE  PLAY  OF  A  CHILD 


Did  some  one  say  that  Pan  is  dead? 

Then  what  was  that  sweet  sound  I  heard 
Which  first  I  thought  was  song  of  bird, 
But  then  perceived  was  far  too  sweet 
For  robin  with  it  to  compete? — 
I  know  that  Pan  not  yet  is  fled! 

If  still  you  think  'twas  bird's  refrain. 
Oh,  stand  with  me  beside  this  tree; 
Yea,  stand  a  moment  silently, 

And  when  the  strain  again  rings  out — 
There!  hark!    Who  sways  that  vine  about! 
Is  that  not  Pan  with  dryad  train? 

Persist  you  'tis  but  sun  and  shade? 
Why,  oaks'  and  maples'  rustling  lijnbs 
Ne'er  tuned  such  sweet  outlandish  hymns 
As  these  dear  olden  runes  that  seem 
The  echo  of  some  Attic  dream. 
No  pipe  but  Pan's  such  sounds  e'er  made ! 

Nay,  comrade,  you  are  surely  wrong! 
Eare  tones  like  these  no  purling  brook 
Made  e'en  in  loveliest  forest  nook. 
Dear  Pan  himself  is  hidden  there. 
Enshrined  within  that  leafy  lair; 
'Tis  he  that  ripples  thus  in  song. 

You  say  it  is  a  little  child 

With  its  companions  playing  there!  — 
Eed  clover-blossoms  in  its  hair. 
Its  mother  crooning  lullabies! 
Ah !  that's  the  sweetest  thing  there  is 
If  Pan  indeed  no  more  runs  wild! 

Yet  what  are  birds  and  trees  and  brooks, 
And  what  a  child  and  mother  fair. 
But  Nature  sublimate  and  rare 
Outbursting  into  sweetest  strain, 
Compelling  laughter,  numbing  pain!  — 
These  all  are  Pan,  as  in  the  books! 
Boston.  James  Harcoubt  West. 


ing  influences  of  the  "weed."  The  book  is  sold  for 
$1.00  by  the  Slocum  Publishing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  Anti-Smokers'  Protective  League  of  America 
is  likely  to  prove  more  than  a  passing  sensation  if  the 
communications  that  continue  to  come  to  the  Editor 
of  Unity  are  to  be  regarded  as  "signs  of  the  times." 
Says  a  Kansas  City  correspondent : 

I  smoke,  but  I  feel  like  saying  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
good  manners  or  good  taste  to  smoke  in  public  places;  and 
perhaps  the  same  can  be  said  of  any  time  and  place,  taking 
into  consideration  what  should  be  one's  normal  self-respect 
and  desire  for  the  best  living.  ...  I  hope  the  movement 
may  become  widespread  and  efTective. 

Charles  E.  Slocum,  M.  D.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  put 
forth  a  timely  volume  about  "Tobacco  and  Its  Dele- 
terious Eflfects,"  ten  chapters  considering  its  discov- 
ery, its  place  in  the  vegetable  w^orld,  its  component 
parts,  its  poisonous  action  and  how  it  impairs  the  func- 
tions of  body  and  mind,  begets  indolence,  indifference 
to  well-being,  and  the  general  degenerate  and  corrupt- 


A  correspondent  writes:  "It  took  me  sixty  years  to 
learn  that  I  am  in  the  universe,  a  part  of  it,  infinitely 
small  though  it  be,  therefore  interested  directly  in  the 
welfare  of  every  other  part.  Therefore  it  is  wrong 
for  me  to  wantonly  destroy  anything  in  nature.  I 
desire  and  feel  it  a  duty  to  recognize  every  man  as  a 
brother.  The  new  commandment  rests  on  this  con- 
ception— the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of 
man." 


The  School  of  Ethics  was  scarcely  closed  in  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Garlin  Spencer  and  with  the  financial  backing  of  the 
Ethical  Association  of  New  York,  before  a  Summer 
School  of  Religion  was  opened  in  the  same  place. 
The  interests  of  the  country  church,  pure  milk  and 
how  to  obtain  it,  the  religious  education  of  children 
and  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  China  were  among 
the  subjects  discussed.  Why  not  run  these  two 
schools  together?  A  Summer  School  of  Ethics  and 
Religion  is  the  thing  to  work  for  next. 


The  W  tscoiisiii  State  Journal  has  been  running  a  de- 
partment for  .some  time  entitled  "Things  Accomplished 
by  Wisconsin's  Legislature  of  IQIL"  Among  the 
public  health  and  sanitary  legislations,  it  enumerates 
the  abolishing  of  common  drinking-cups  in  all  State 
buildings,  prohibiting  the  display  of  food  products,  ex- 
cept fruit  and  vegetables  to  be  peeled  before  using,  on 
sidewalks  or  other  places  exposed  to  flies,  prohibiting 
health  officers  from  giving  out  the  names  of  tubercu- 
lar persons,  (we  wonder  w^hy),  providing  for  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  relating  to  those  sufifering  from 
lead,  phospliorus,  arsenic,  mercury  and  other  poisons 
used  in  the  trade,  compelling  Boards  of  Education  to 
clean  and  disinfect  school  buildings  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  after  every  attack  from  commimicable 
diseases. 


Several  years  ago  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  of  Chi- 
cago, started  the  expression  which  has  now  become 
common:  "Woman  represents  the  money-spending 
gender."  This  rhetorical  phrase  was  meant  to  repre- 
sent the  fact  that  women,  in  the  actual  career  now  be- 
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fore  them,  and  the  only  legitimate  career  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  are  called  upon  to  invest  a  large 
proportion  of  the  money  earned  by  the  male  gender. 
It  is  the  woman  that  must  do  the  shopping  for  the 
table  and  it  is  her  judgment  that  ultimately  obtains  in 
the  clothing  and  oftentimes  in  the  building  that  enters 
into  the  household  economy.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin, in  a  Bulletin  just  announced,  proposes  to  make 
academic  Mrs.  Henrotin's  phrase  and  to  justify  it  by 
the  hard  figures  and  rigid  facts  of  modern  life.  This 
Bulletin  claims  that  ten  billion  dollars  are  spent  an- 
nually in  the  United  States  for  food,  heating  and 
clothing,  and  that  90  per  cent  of  this  vast  sum  is  spent 
by  women  who  have  had  no  training  that  would  fit 
them  to  be  wise  investors  on  these  lines.  This  mere 
statement  shows  conclusively  the  line  of  education 
necessary  to  fit  the  woman  to  her  sphere,  and  sug- 
gests the  other  argument, — if  so  large  a  place  is  given 
to  woman's  judgment  in  the  home,  and  if  she  dis- 
charges the  same  with  reasonable  satisfaction,  why 
not  go  farther  and  trust  her  executive  judgment  and 
her  economical  sagacity  in  the  affairs  of  the  State? 


"The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement"  is 
assuming  very  definite  shape.  It  aims  to  become  a 
national  movement  with  headquarters  at  124  E. 
Twenty-eighth  St.,  New  York.  Roy  B.  Gild  is  the 
Executive  Secretary,  with  James  G.  Cannon,  of  New 
York,  Chairman.  A  list  of  organizations  participating, 
thirteen  in  number  on  the  letter-head,  represent  the 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and 
Episcopalian  brotherhoods,  with  the  International 
Sunday-school  Association,  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  "Gideons"  (commercial 
travelers),  co-operating.  The  movement  assumes  the 
characteristics  of  a  definite,  business-like,  well  organ- 
ized campaign.  It  announces  that  after  the  15th  of 
July,  Mr.  Hugh  Weir  will  become  the  Publication 
Secretary  of  the  movement.  On  Sunday,  September 
24th  next,  all  the  ministers  are  invited  to  organize 
rallies  in  their  churches.  All  this  is  well,  is  very  well, 
but  these  brothers  are  trying  to  move  the  religious 
ship  forward  by  working  the  oars  on  one  side  only. 
This  movement  will  reach  many  of  the  men  who  are 
out  of  the  churches  because  of  ethical  indifference  and 
spiritual  stolidity,  but  it  will  largely  miss  that  other 
important  non-church-going  element  that  stay  away 
from  churches  because  the  churches  have  ceased  to 
feed  them,  because  they  have  done  more  thinking  than 
the  preachers  have  done, — or  more  at  least  than  the 
preachers  are  willing  to  admit.  These  men  may  well 
return  the  appeal  and  say,  "O  brethren,  bring  your 
churches  up  to  the  line,  reconstruct  your  antique 
creeds,  recognize  current  inspirations,  adjust  the  mal- 
connections  between  science  and  religion,  between  the 


head  and  the  heart.  You  are  right  in  reminding  us 
that  a  heartless  life  is  bad,  but  we  with  hearts  beg  to 
remind  you  that  a  headless  life  is  as  bad.  If  you 
would  arouse  a  new  interest  in  the  Christian  Church 
of  America,  you  must  arouse  the  same  churches  to 
new  thinking  and  fresh  interpretations  of  the  old  veri- 
ties, such  as  will  recognize  the  sanctities  of  thought 
and  the  inspirations  of  science  and  art. 


Bi-partisan  Politics 

The  Republican  party  of  Illinois  is  dangerously  torn 
by  factions.  The  Lorimer  Republicans,  while  anxious 
to  hold  on  to  the  party  machine,  rejoicing  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  "Old  Guard,"  the  never-scratch-the-ticket 
kind,  must  make  their  appeal  quietly  and  behind  the 
curtains,  for  in  an  evil  hour  they  fell  from  their  party 
fealty  and  sought  and  found  power  by  compounding 
with  the  enemy  and  securing  their  majority  from  the 
Democratic  camp.  The  Deneen  contingency  claims  to 
be  the  respectable  middle-of-the-road,  never-surrender, 
administration  Republicans,  who  condemn  the  bi-par- 
tisanship of  the  Lorimer  crowd.  The  Merriam  bat- 
talion represents  the  sincere  reformers,  the  "open  pro- 
testants"  against  the  vicious  element  in  partisanship. 
They  see  clearly  that  the  issues  now  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  run  across  old  party  lines.  They  must 
understand  very  well  that  the  "Insurgent"  Democrat 
stands  much  nearer  to  them  than  the  "Stalwart"  Re- 
publican. They  have  done  much  to  develop  the  fact 
that  the  real  issues  before  the  American  people  today 
cannot  run  their  Hues  parallel  with  any  existing  polit- 
ical party,  and  still  they  hope  to  somehow  make  good 
their  title  to  the  word  "Republican"  and  to  become 
residuary  legatees  to  whatever  decent  elements  there 
may  be  left  in  the  Republican  party,  after  they  have 
demolished  the  "machine,"  retired  the  "ward- 
healers"  and  given  a  quietus  to  the  "boss."  So  they 
are  apparently  busy  in  constructing  a  new  machine 
with  which  to  fight  the  old  machine  inside  of  the 
Republican  party. 

Of  course,  the  sympathy  of  every  intelligent  voter, 
believing  that  progressive  politics  is  identical  with  civic 
righteousness,  will  go  to  the  Merriam  faction  in  the 
Republican  party.  In  W.  Clyde  Jones,  the  dauntless 
leader  of  the  better  elements  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  last  two  legislatures,  a  young  man  of  high  ideals, 
fine  ability,  and  persuasive  personality,  they  have  a 
candidate  for  gubernatorial  honors  worthy  the  confi- 
dence of  all  good  citizens,  and  deserving  of  election ; 
but  the  Independent  voter  can  but  wonder  why  the 
bi-partisan  tactics  that  served  so  well  the  fell  forces 
and  the  evil  tendencies  in  both  parties,  might  not  be 
tised  still  more  effectively  in  the  interests  of  the  sane 
and  ethical  tendencies  in  both  parties. 
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Is  it  not  a  case  of  "the  children  of  the  world  being 
wiser  in  their  day  and  generation  than  the  children  of 
light"?  Isn't  it  another  instance  of  the  "Devil 
appropriating  the  good  tunes"  which  distressed  Lu- 
ther? The  selfish  and  base  elements  in  politics  found 
they  could  better  advance  their  interests  by  combina- 
tion. The  bi-partisanship  that  elected  Senator  Lorimer 
to  the  United  States  Senate  by  such  questionable  means 
has  been  at  work  in  the  state  of  Illinois  for  many  years. 
There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  and  the  County  of  Cook  the  bad  "bosses"  have 
always  been  ready  to  work  together  when  by  so  doing 
they  could  better  conserve  their  interests  and  protect 
their  flanks.  The  "boodlers"  have  for  many  years 
been  willing  to  divide  the  spoil, — if  the  City  adminis- 
tration was  Republican  the  County  administration  was 
conceded  to  the  Democrats,  and  vice  versa. 

The  factional  condition  of  the  Republican  party  of 
Illinois  is  pretty  sure  to  bring  about  a  defeat  of  the 
party  on  any  lines.  This  makes  it  an  opportune  time 
for  the  honest  partisan  within  the  Republican  ranks 
to  use  open  and  above-board,  in  the  interest  of  integ- 
rity and  virtue,  the  tactics  that  have  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  "Jack-pot"  campaigns  of  the  Lorimer 
crowd.  Why  not  confess  before  men  and  the  Lord 
that  the  words  "Republican"  and  "Democrat"  at  the 
present  time  convey  no  consistent  meaning,  and  that 
the  only  issues  in  American  politics  are  issues  that 
cannot  be  settled  by  party  traditions  and  present  par- 
tisan diversions? 

The  one  conspicuous  triumph  of  the  Administra- 
tion thus  far,  the  Reciprocity  Act,  is  a  hopeful  triumph 
for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  the  beginnning  of  the  end 
of  the  monstrous  tarifr  iniquity  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  point  of  the  wedge  that  will  eventually  cleave 
in  twain  the  stick  already  rotten,  guarded  monopoly 
and  favored  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  "Inter- 
ests." The  second  hopeful  triumph  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  bi-partisan  accomplishment,  that 
here  the  old  lines  were  ignored  and  Republicans  and 
Democrats  stood  shoulder-to-shoulder  in  the  interest 
of  reform. 

"Bi-partisanship,"  instead  of  being  a  term  of  re- 
proach, ought  to  be  a  prophetic  term ;  an  invitation  for 
honest  men  to  stand  together  in  the  interests  of  what 
they  hold  in  common,  regardless  of  party  traditions. 
Bi-partisanship  on  high  and  honest  lines  is  a  great  ad- 
vance on  partisanship,  but  "pan-partisanship"  is  a  still 
better  term.  When  our  legislators,  City,  State  and 
Nation,  are  prepared  to  regard  each  question  pre- 
sented on  its  merits  and  vote  their  convictions  irres- 
pective of  its  "ef¥ect  upon  the  party,"  then,  and  not  till 
then,  shall  we  have  a  Democracy  and  an  administra- 
tion that  will  be  progressive  and  politics  that  will  be 
clean  and  inspiring. 
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Where  there  is  an  issue  worthy  of  a  battle-line,  by 
all  means  let  the  line  be  formed,  the  "parties"  be  de- 
veloped, but  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  be  willing  to  form  lines,  wear  the 
uniform,  and  salute  the  commander  whose  only  word 
is  "Mark  time!"  Given  a  "cause,"  and  the  command- 
ing word  is  "Forward!"  then  the  more  parties  the 
better. 

But  let  not  the  progressives  in  either  party  be  fooled. 
David,  the  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  cannot  do  bat- 
tle in  the  armor  of  the  dead  Goliath.  Let  him  use  his 
own  sling-shot  and  he  will  find  a  host  willing  to  fol- 
low him. 

As  it  is,  bi-partisanship  is  a  reproach  in  Illinois  pol- 
itics, but  bi-partisanship  is  to  be  the  method  by  which 
the  reproach  is  to  be  lifted. 


Efficiency 


The  problem  of  waste  has  opened  into  a  depart- 
ment of  "efficiency."  It  is  fairly  demonstrated  that  we 
are  wasting  not  only  a  large  share  of  our  national  heri- 
tage, but  a  large  share  of  human  efficiency.  The  human 
unit  stands  in  actual  achievement  for  something  like 
four-fifths  of  a  labor-value  unit.  We  are  coming 
down  to  a  scientific  estimate  in  these  matters.  Har- 
rington Fmerton  figures  it  in  this  way,  that  an  ordinary 
operator  with  a  printing  press  will  spoil  two  hundred 
sheets  of  paper  out  of  a  thousand;  that  a  poor  opera- 
tor and  poor  press  will  give  you  only  six  hundred  good 
sheets ;  but  a  thoroughly  efficient  operator,  on  a  first 
rate  press,  will  give  you  nine  hundred  sheets.  This 
last  achievement  is  not  only  desirable,  but  is  absolutely 
required  if  we  seek  for  living  economy  and  to  make 
failure  in  business  afifairs  impossible. 

When  you  have  reached  the  nine  hundred  sheets 
the  real  struggle  for  progress  begins,  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-five  is  touched,  and  then  nine  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  lower  achievements  become  distressingly 
disreputable.  Apply  this  problem  on  the  farm,  where 
efficiency  is  most  lacking  in  these  days,  and  you  will 
find,  of  five  men  hoeing  corn,  that  only  one  gives  you 
maximum  results,  while  two  lag  so  far  behind  as  to 
lose  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth.  Instead  of  five  days 
of  corn-hoeing  you  get  at  night  about  three  and  a  half. 
Here  is  a  plain  waste  of  nine  days  each  week.  Can 
we  make  this  up  in  some  other  way?  Will  lower 
wages  paid  to  the  poorest  laborers  make  things  equal  ? 
According  to  the  new  doctrine  of  efficiency  it  will  not. 
Evidently  we  must  improve  the  average  quality  of 
labor  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Gilbreth  tells  us  how  he  accomplished  this  with 
gangs  of  builders.  He  had  a  lot  of  piles  to  drive  as 
quickly  as  possible.  He  began  by  raising  the  pay  of 
all  his  men  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  conditioned  on 
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efficiency.  He  found  that  he  could  reduce  the  time 
for  pulling  the  bucket  out  of  the  hole  from  four  and  a 
quarter  minutes  to  about  two  and  a  quarter  minutes. 
He  had  gained  on  this  movement  about  one-half.  An 
interesting  phase  of  the  question  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Gilbreth  is  the  importance  of  rest  in  connection  with 
work.  The  efficiency  mark  goes  up  not  wholly  in  re- 
lation to  stimulus,  that  is  wages  and  encouragement, 
but  always  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  rest  needed 
and  afforded  the  workmen.  In  one  kind  of  work  it  is 
found  that  a  man  must  rest  twenty-seven  units  of 
time  to  every  one  hundred  units  of  labor. 

It  is  a  positive  gain  for  men  to  sit  down  when  not 
at  work.  Store-keepers  gain  by  keeping  stools  for 
their  clerks  to  occupy  when  not  busy.  The  farmer 
who  throws  himself  under  a  tree  ten  minutes  out  of 
an  hour  comes  out  ahead  in  the  end.  From  these  es- 
timates we  are  likely  to  get  a  new  and  more  scientific 
estimate  of  the  Sabbath.  Ancient  legislation  that  re- 
quired a  seventh  days'  rest  was  scientific.  Moses  in- 
sisted that  the  Egyptian  method  of  labor  was  unwise 
from  an  economic  standpoint.  It  killed  men  without 
regard  to  anything  but  immediate  achievement.  Moses 
gave  the  order  to  rest  one-seventh  of  the  time.  The 
new  study  of  efficiency  leads  to  about  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

The  efficiency  plan,  when  you  study  it  to  the  bottom, 
is  an  appeal  to  the  brain  as  well  as  to  the  hands.  It 
correlates  itself  with  the  new  movement  in  our  schools; 
that  is,  it  appeals  to  the  boy  or  the  man  to  do  things 
as  well  as  comprehend  them,  and  to  comprehend  them 
in  order  that  he  may  do  them.  It  says.  Find  out  how 
to  do  this  job  in  the  best  manner.  Learn  to  enjoy  it, 
as  you  certainly  will  if  you  apprehend  it.  The  move- 
ment is  going  to  restore  to  labor  the  honor  which  has 
been  stolen  from  labor  by  that  mechanical  achieve- 
ment which  has  had,  for  some  time,  growing  control 
of  all  sorts  of  work. 

It  is  going  to  make  a  new  sort  of  master  as  well  as 
a  new  sort  of  man;  for  he  will  no  longer  be  teaching 
efficiency  without  growing  efficient  himself.  He  will 
take  an  interest  not  only  in  the  cash  result,  but  in  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  allied 
to  science,  and  whatever  he  is  doing  he  is  viewing 
from  a  scientific  standpoint;  on  the  other  hand  he  is 
becoming  intimate  with  his  workmen.  The  result  so- 
cially will  be  revolutionary,  for  to  him  that  man  stands 
highest  who  is  brainiest.  Social  values  will  be  recast. 
We  can  congratulate  our  college  boys  of  the  future  on 
their  chance  to  apply  whatever  they  learn  that  is  worth 
the  while  to  whatever  they  undertake  that  is  worth 
the  while. 

In  other  words  we  believe  that  we  are  entering  on  a 
new  age  so  far  as  labor  and  social  life  touch  each 
other.    When  man  power  is  estimated  scientifically,  it 


follows  that  the  man  himself  will  be  socially  estimated 
by  his  efficiency.  He  is  taken  out  of  the  rank  of  mere 
laborer  and  becomes  notable.  This  new  science  of 
work  takes  in,  for  the  farmer,  chemistry  of  the  soil 
and  of  fertilizers ;  it  will  also  take  in  a  good  deal  of 
geology,  and  it  cannot  leave  out  entomology  and  orni- 
thology. It  will  be  impossible  to  work  a  farm  effi- 
ciently without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  exact  re- 
lation of  birds  and  insects  to  crops.  Of  course  more 
or  less  of  this  has  been  crowding  in  upon  the  land- 
tiller  of  late,  but  here  is  a  specific  demand  for  absolute 
knowledge.  The  shape  of  tools  and  their  working 
capacity  is  a  part  of  our  new  estimate.  Poor  plows 
will  not  be  tolerated  any  more  than  inferior  cutting 
tools.  In  all  cases  the  man  unit  of  power  takes  in  a 
knowledge  of  what  he  handles. 

It  is  not  a  system  of  mere  driving  for  more  work; 
it  is  rather  an  effort  to  eliminate  waste  of  time,  waste 
of  motion,  waste  of  indifference  and  waste  of  careless- 
ness. It  is  an  effort  to  inject  accuracy  of  knowledge, 
ease  of  position,  precision  of  purpose.  It  makes  men, 
while  accomplishing  work.  The  workman  is  proud 
and  happy  in  his  scientific  skill  and  is  never  over- 
worked. We  are  well  aware  that  we  are  discussing 
ideals,  but  the  ideal  is  definable  only  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  already  become  more  or  less  real.  It  is  suddenly 
revealed  to  us  that  in  our  fields  and  in  our  shops  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  that  industrial  education  for 
which  we  have  been  hoping  and  laboring  in  our  schools. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 


THE  BURDEN-BEARERS 
"My  yoke  is  easy,  my  burden  is  light." 

Do  I  read,  O  Jesus,  thy  language  aright? 
"My  yoke  is  easy," — but  do  I  not  see 

The  agonized  hour  of  Gethseniane? 
"My  burden  is  light" — ah,  came  not  to  thee 

Some  hint  of  the  horror  of  grim  Calvary? 

And  yet,  oh  infinite  Master  of  men,  _ 

Whose  vision  transcends  our  limited  ken, 
A  flash  of  the  truth  thy  words  would  impart 

Breaks  through  my  prejudice,  reaches  my  heart. 

And  I  learn  that  the  turmoil,  the  burdens  of  life, 

Forever  remain  a  part  of  the  strife; 
That  not  to  evade,  but  to  meet  them  the  plan — 

To  overcome  is  the  problem  of  man. 

Touch,  Gentle  Strength,  as  in  the  days  of  old. 

Our  commonest  clay  and  it  shall  be  bold. 
Heroic  in  battles  the  mortal  must  fight; — 

And  the  yoke  and  burdens  of  life  will  be  light. 
Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  Julian  A.  DuBois. 


"The  Pathway  of  Roses,"  by  the  same  author,  is 
in  substance  much  the  same  as  the  above  volume. 
It  is  a  continuous  round  of  exhortations  to  recog- 
nize the  power  of  faith  and  thought  in  life  and  to 
use  them  in  bringing  life  to  its  highest  attainments. 
As  such  it,  of  course,  has  a  certain  value  which 
would  be  strengthened  for  many  minds  were  it  not 
continually  ignoring  physical  and  social  forces  in 
its  statements  of  the  processes  by  which  our  life 
is  attained.  (The  Progress  Company,  Chicago, 
$1.50  net). 
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Civic  Idealism 


II.     THE  CITY  SENSIBLE  AS  A  BEAUTIFUL  DREAM. 

By  Edwin  A.  Rumball,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Most  cities  are  usually  celebrated  for  their  senseless- 
ness today.  They  certainly  are  not  beautiful  dreams. 
Often  they  are  the  plague  spots  of  our  ■  civilization. 
Here  in  the  cheap  lodging  house  and  evil  tenement 
humanity — beloved  of  God — is  making  its  last  stand. 
Here  every  year,  men,  women  and  children  are  offered 
in  industrial  sacrifice  for  money;  here  the  home  life — 
foundation  of  all — is  so  threatened  that  it  has  come 
to  pass  in  London  that  the  city  born  disappear  in  three 
generations.  Yet  all  is  not  said  if  this  is  all  we  say. 
It  has  not  yet  come  to  pass  that  the  gates  of  the  city 
are  mottoed  like  the  gates  of  Dante's  Hell.  Democ- 
racy and  its  religion  is  born  and  it  will  capture  the 
cities  first. 

"In  all  directions  gulfs  and  yawning  abysses, 
The  ground  of  society  cracking, — tiie  tire  showing  through. 
The  old  ties  giving  way  beneath  the  strain,  and 
The  great  pent  heart  heaving  as  though  it  would  break, — 
At  the  sound  of  the  new  word  spoken. 
At  the  sound  of  the  word  Democracy." 
City  life  is  bad,  but  not  all  bad.  The  now  famous 
condemnation  of  Ambassador  Bryce  on  the  cities  of 
America  that  they  are  the  one  conspicuous  failure  of 
our  democracy  is  too  often  thoughtlessly  quoted  to- 
day. It  always  sounds  like  an  ola  man  weeping  over 
the  tirst  pranks  of  a  boy  and  saying,  "he  has  touched 
bottom.  "  In  all  of  our  cities  there  is  a  throb  of  civic 
life  which  spells  doom,  inevitable  doom  for  all  the 
failures  in  our  democracy.  Given  the  true  perspec- 
tive we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  evil  is  going 
and  the  people  are  awakening.  Our  American  cities 
are  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  civic  era.  To  us  the  city  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  center  of  homes  as  well  as 
of  business,  and  we  are  determined  to  make  it  beauti- 
ful and  healthy  as  well  as  commercially  attractive  and 
convenient.  The  great  cities  of  every  age  seem  to 
have  passed  through  the  stages  here  suggested.  Athens 
and  Rome  are  first  great  commercial  centers,  then 
come  Phidias  and  Pericles,  and  the  streets  are  adorned 
with  the  trophies  of  conquest.  "First  business,  com- 
merce and  wealth,  then  culture,  beauty  and  civic  ac- 
tivity." The  democracy  which  put  such  zest  into  its 
labor  for  material  wealth,  is  about  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  it  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  common- 
place. For  all  the  modern  civic  awakening,  whether 
it  take  the  form  of  a  city  plan  or  a  social  survey, 
whether  it  call  for  pure  milk  or  just  building  codes,  is 
so  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  un-ideal  and  com- 
monplace, so  much  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  things 
that  belong  to  God  and  his  ways.  It  is  a  glorious 
thing  to  share  in  building  the  city  of  men  and  women. 
A  day  of  such  elfort  is  more  than  worth  an  age  with- 
out a  name.  That  the  city  has  begun  to  be  sensible 
leads  me  without  any  fear  of  being  charged  with 
Utopianism  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  beautiful  vision 
of  this  sensibleness.  Let  it  be  said  right  here  that 
we  understand  by  the  City  Sensible,  the  City  Practical, 
the  City  Healthful,  the  City  Happy,  the  City  Right- 
eous.   No  city  is  sensible,  even  on  the  basis  of  self- 


aggrandisement  or  protection,  the  basis  of  dollars  and 
cents,  unless  it  is  striving  to  ensure  these  things. 

The  City  Sensible  will  be  first  of  all  a  center  of  '"or- 
ganized friendliness."  That  is  Henry  Demarest 
Lloyd's  definition  of  sociology.  When  our  cities  have 
thrown  oft  their  partisan  political  activities  which  are 
really  dying  today,  politics  will  have  more  organized 
friendliness  in  it.  Ihe  friendliness  of  citizen  to  citi- 
zen from  communal  more  than  paternal  motives  will 
be  the  rule.  Many  of  the  good  activities  now  carried 
on  in  the  city  by  private  funds  will  be  taken  up  as 
legitimate  municipal  work.  That  immigrants  need  ad- 
vice, help,  and  home  teaching,  is  not  a  personal  mat- 
ter, it  is  a  civic  matter;  whether  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  cities  are  having  the  right  chance  in  life  is  more  a 
concern  of  the  City  Hall  than  the  office  of  the  Charity 
Organization.  It  is  not  a  charity  that  pure  milk 
should  be  dispensed  at  the  milk  stations,  it  is  but  com- 
mon justice.  Yea,  it  is  justice  to  demand  that  only  the 
pure  should  be  sold.  The  municipal  activities  of  Glas- 
gow but  indicate  the  beginning  of  this  civic  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  I 
cannot  forbear  quoting  an  extreme  illustration  of  this 
organized  friendliness  because  it  has  relations  to  all 
of  our  poor  and  is  often  their  first  struggle.  The  sting 
of  death  for  the  poor  is  the  undertaker's  bill.  The 
high  cost  of  dying  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  force 
en  the  poor  the  meaning  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
But  the  city  of  Zurich  strives  to  rob  death  of  its  sting 
by  a  municipal  undertaking  business.  There  the  rich 
and  poor  are  all  reverently  buried  with  dignity.  There 
is  no  opportunity  for  exploitation  of  the  last  tender 
services  of  love  which  forms  the  chief  grief  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  poor  today.  It  will  be  by  the  in- 
crease of  such  activities  that  the  modern  city  will  win 
for  itself  the  love  and  loyalty  which  today  are  mis- 
spent on  the  ward  politicians. 

The  second  attribute  of  the  City  Sensible  will  be 
that  it  will  consider  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  as  im- 
portant an  object  as  industrial  development.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  increase  of  socialism  is  the  people's 
protest  against  the  irrelevance  of  politics.  For  too 
many  years  politics  has  meant  everywhere  the  hold- 
ing of  office,  and  partisan  activity  instead  of  service  to 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
if  some  platform  arise  which  promises  humane  legis- 
lation, that  it  will  attract  many.  The  City  Sensible 
will  acknowledge  the  significant  connection  between 
the  increase  of  playgrounds  and  park  centers  and  the 
reduction  in  juvenile  crime.  The  protection-  of  the 
old  time  play  sites  of  our  growing  cities  will  be  so  im- 
portant, that  it  will  be  recognized  as  of  more  value 
than  the  erection  of  homes  upon  them.  We  shall  see 
that  our  real  wealth  will  be  the  people  and  their  ideals, 
the  people  and  the  things  they  love,  the  people  for 
whom  much  money  should  be  sacrificed,  but  who 
should  never  be  sacrificed  for  money. 

Then  the  City  Sensible  will  hold  that  civic  virtue  is 
its  own  reward.  One  of  the  principles  of  darkness 
that  our  citizens  will  try  to  forget  will  be  that  which 
taught  that  civic  and  political  activity  cannot  be  had 
without  preferment.  We  have  sometimes  said  in 
half  excuse  of  our  civic  spoils  system  that  the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.  But  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  city  is  not  something  given  for  hire.  Love  for 
our  homes  is  not  given  for  reward,  and  love  for  the 
home  of  homes  should  not  require  it.  Recently  in  a 
New  England  town  the  selectmen  advertised  for  a 
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watchman  to  patrol  the  streets  at  night  and  in  answer 
there  appHed  a  Polish  immigrant  who  had  bought  a 
run-down  farm  in  the  township  and  was  maknig  it 
pay.  He  was  asked  how  much  he  wanted  as  wages 
for  the  work  and  he  made  reply,  "Oh,  nothing,  I  love 
the  place  so !"  To  those  who  know  the  immigrants 
such  a  reply  is  not  startling.  They  have  not  yet  been 
harmed  by  our  paltry  money  standards,  and  one  of 
the  sensible  things  which  will  come  with  the  increase 
of  civic  idealism  will  be  a  return  to  the  primitive  virtue 
of  doing  things  for  nothing,  or  rather  for  love  and  loy- 
alty, 'ihen,  yet  further,  the  City  Sensible  will  take 
its  share  in  the  great  task  which  the  modern  social 
idealists  have  set  themselves — the  abolition  of  poverty. 
Here  let  us  limit  our  vision  to  what  will  be  legitimately 
thought  its  aim, — the  abolition  of  poverty  of  spirit  as 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  poverty,  itself  the  effect  of 
insensible  civic  administrations.  Poverty  of  money 
most  of  us  have  known,  its  embarrassment  and  per- 
haps even  its  misery.  But  who  cares  about  the  lack 
of  a  dollar  so  long  as  the  hope  is  bright  and  the  spirit 
fresh.  But  surround  people  by  the  things  which  dull 
the  mind  and  rob  the  spirit  of  its  freshness  and  you 
create  poverty.  Squalid  environment  is  one  such 
cause.  "Mean  streets  breed  mean  men,"  said  John 
Burns.  H  you  wish  to  find  the  h^ppy  ones  of  earth, 
you  do  not  go  to  the  East  Side  of  ISIew  York.  H  you 
wish  to  listen  to  songs  of  joy  and  hope  you  do  not  go 
to  the  slums  behind  Whitechapel.  These  places  hold 
the  men  and  women  who  in  solemn,  grim  earnestness 
are  struggling  not  to  touch  bottom,  but  who  are  failing 
with  almost  every  try.  Visit  some  of  the  slums  of  our 
own  city  and  ask  whether  after  tossing  on  the  beds 
in  those  crowded  rooms  these  hot  nights,  you  would 
feel  refreshed  and  strong  to  run  the  race  of  another 
day.  It  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  civic  idealism 
that  environment  is  spiritual  as  well  as  economic  value. 
Every  man's  and  woman's  fight  for  the  right  is  so  much 
the  stronger  or  so  much  the  weaker  according  to  the 
kind  of  living  conditions  in  which  their  fellow  citizens 
permit  them  to  exist.  The  landlord  who  grows  rich  or 
even  comfortable  on  the  rent  from  the  kind  of  houses 
which  are  in  our  congested  sections  is  not  only  rob- 
bing the  tenant  of  health  and  spirit,  but  is  also  depriv- 
ing the  city  of  good  citizenship.  The  Sensible  City 
may  find  that  many  of  these  troubles  lead  back  to  the 
relation  between  Capital  and  Labor  and  that  only  a 
much  greater  civic  and  social  sense  in  our  business 
men  will  bring  quiet  progress,  but  wherever  the  solu- 
tion is  to  be  found,  the  city  is  about  to  find  new  obli- 
gations resting  upon  it  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  its 
citizenship  when  thus  menaced  by  the  greed  and  ignor- 
ance of  other  citizens.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  this 
on  a  wholly  idealistic  foundation,  for  the  motive  of 
self-protection  alone  might  bring  about  much  civic 
betterment.  The  story  is  told  of  a  lecturer  comment- 
ing on  the  heavy  tuberculosis  death  rate  among  the 
negroes,  saying  that  therein  he  saw  the  solution  of  the 
negro  problem.  He  asked  that  we  refrain  from  giving 
them  hygienic  instruction.  Let  them  rot.  But  these 
nine  millions  of  negroes  are  so  woven  into  our  common 
life  that  they  cannot  rot  alone.  So  with  every  social 
disease,  whether  tuberculosis,  tenement  evils,  sex  sin 
or  bad  wages,  their  significance  and  power  are  not  for 
those  who  endure  them,  but  for  all  society.  "It  is  not 
so  much  what  you  will  do  with  the  negro,"  says  Booker 
Washington,  "as  what  the  negro  will  do  with  you  and 
your  civilization.    The  negro  can  afiford  to  be  wronged. 


But  the  white  man  cannot  afiford  to  wrong  him."  You 
can  apply  the  principle  on  every  side  in  the  life  of  our 
modern  cities.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  you  will 
do  with  the  Italian  and  Slav  and  Pole,  it  is  what  will 
they  do  with  you.  It  is  we  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
them  low  wages,  we  who  cannot  afford  to  have  them 
live  in  overcrowded  rooms,  we  who  pay  the  price  for 
all  our  social  neglect. 

Let  the  city  stand  for  such  idealism  and  it  is  not 
dreaming  too  much  to  say  that  some  day  the  paying 
of  taxes  will  be  an  enthusiasm.  Let  us  see  how  our 
money  is  used,  see  its  human  touch,  suspect  no  graft 
and  waste,  learn  how  every  penny  saves  homes  from 
fire,  supplies  water,  makes  parks,  builds  up  the  lives 
of  men,  women  and  children,  and  the  grudging  of 
taxes  will  be  over.  The  new  politicians  will  build  on 
the  feelings  of  the  people  just  as  the  old  politician,  but 
the  emotions  of  the  people  will  be  city  wide  not  ward 
limited. 

This  is  the  new  idealism,  love  and  service  to  the 
city.  Let  us  bring  our  religion  to  bear  on  these  things, 
remembering  that  the  God  of  the  city  is  as  great  an 
authority  on  parks  and  playgrounds,  tenement  codes 
and  pure  milk  as  on  creeds  and  churches  and  maybe 
these  days  more  interested  in  them. 


From  Our  Foreign  Correspondent 


It  is  a  trite  saying  that  "All  roads  lead  to  Rome," 
but  in  Italy  it  is  always  true,  and  after  leaving  South- 
ern Italy  1  found  myself  unable  to  resist  the  current 
of  travel. 

With  some  profit  and  much  fatigue  I  re-visited  the 
usual  round  of  churches,  galleries  and  monuments  in 
Rome.  These  latter  might  repay  a  special  and  syste- 
matic study,  beginning  with  the  Coliseum,  passing  on 
to  St.  Peters,  and  ending  with  the  new  monument  to 
Victor  Emanuel  II.,  which  represents  the  aspirations 
of  United  Italy  and  was  unveiled  with  great  ceremony 
on  the  4th  of  June.  The  exposition  buildings,  even  at 
this  late  date,  are  unfinished.  The  provinces  are  each 
represented  by  a  splendid  building,  but  in  a  city  full  of 
old  palaces  one  can  hardly  appreciate  the  new  ones. 
The  stranger  does  not  come  to  Rome  to  see  new  build- 
ings and  they  are  only  of  interest  to  those  who,  for 
special  reasons,  are  especially  interested. 

In  a  different  part  of  the  city  are  the  buildings  con- 
taining the  art  exhibit.  One  wanders  with  de- 
light and  a  certain  amount  of  understanding  in  the 
English  section,  but  gazes  with  open-mouthed  wonder 
at  the  impressionist  canvases  of  many  of  the  other 
countries  and  questions  what  it  is  all  about.  The 
American  section,  with  its  Abbeys,  Sargents  and  Ved- 
ders,  makes  one  feel  that  he  is  among  friends.  I  was 
pleased  to  come  upon  one  of  Tanner's  pictures  (our 
Negro-American  artist),  which  was  hung  in  a  promi- 
nent place  and  received  a  great  deal  of  attention,  but 
not  more  than  the  best  art  judges  tell  us  it  merits. 

But  not  even  the  age,  beauty,  majesty  and  cleanli- 
ness of  this  wonderful  city  could  tempt  me  to  remain 
longer  than  two  weeks,  for,  while  Rome  is  Rome, 
cities  are  cities,  and  I  have  learned  to  dread  tliem; 
and  I  am  wondering  if  the  final  great  triumph  of  elec- 
tricity may  not  He  in  making  it  possible  for  more  hu- 
man beings  to  take  themselves  away  from  these  con- 
gested  centers  where  they  can  lead  their  individ- 
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ual  lives  quietly  and  sanely  in  the  freedom  of  the 
broad  fields  and  fresh  air. 

Naturally  one  takes  the  electric  .car  and  visits  all  of 
the  towns  m  the  vicinity  of  Rome  so  far  as  time  per- 
mits, but  it  is  not  often, — fortunately  for  all  concerned 
in  such  a  case  as  this, — that  he  can  visit  an  ancient  town 
so  full  of  historical  interest  and  at  the  same  time  find 
so  much  history  in  the  making,  as  now  at  Viterbo, 
once  a  papal  town,  fifty  miles  from  Rome,  where  one 
of  the  greatest  trials  of  modern  times  is  taking  place. 
I  must  confess  that  my  interest  in  the  town  was  sec- 
ondary to  that  of  the  trial,  and  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity 1  took  the  necessary  steps  to  gain  admission. 
Doubtless  the  American  papers  have  dealt  with  this 
trial  and  as  I  have  not  seen  them  I  may  be  telling  a 
twice-told  tale.  In  southern  Italy  one  hears  the  word 
"Camorra"'  applied  in  all  manner  of  ways.  If  you 
protest  that  you  have  been  overcharged,  your  cabman 
mdignantly  asks  if  you  think  him  guilty  of  Camorra. 
If  you  say  that  your  change  contains  coins  which  will 
not  pass,  you  are  assured  that  it  was  all  a  mistake  and 
that  this  is  not  the  Camorra.  It  is  said  that  the  Cam- 
orra has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  best  or- 
ganized associations  for  extortion  in  the  world,  and 
this  trial  marks  the  climax  of  the  struggle  between  it 
and  the  government, — a  struggle  which  has  lasted  over 
a  period  of  four  years.  The  crime  which  led  to  the 
trial  was  the  murder  of  a  man  and  his  wife  named 
Cuocolo,  of  Naples.  This  man  was  a  retired  and 
wealthy  member  of  the  society.  The  civil  police  made 
a  slight  investigation  of  the  case  and  also  made  a  few 
arrests. 

Among  those  who  testified  in  behalf  of  the  prison- 
ers was  a  priest,  who  was  found  to  be  related  to  one 
of  the  chiefs.  The  case  was  then  dropped  for  a  time 
and  the  prisoners  were  released.  A  socialist  member 
of  parliament  who,  it  was  said,  did  not  owe  his  election 
with  the  organization  and  suggested  that  the  govern- 
to  the  Camorra,  hinted  that  the  police  were  in  league 
ment  should  intrust  the  investigation  to  the  Carbineers, 
a  picked  corps  of  men  belonging  to  the  regular  army 
who  are  really  soldiers  rather  than  policemen,  and  are 
assigned  special  duties. 

The  government  adopted  the  suggestion  and  the  Car- 
bineers went  to  work  on  the  case,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  set  for  trial  about  the  first  of  March.  For  obvi- 
ous reasons,  the  case  was  taken  away  from  Naples. 

Practically  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Camorra  have  now 
been  arrested  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  murder 
of  a  Camorrist  may  he  avenged,  but  no  one  can  fore- 
tell the  result.  It  has  now  dragged  through  four 
months  and  there  are  still  hundreds  of  witnesses  to 
examine.  I  have  tried  to  follow  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts, but  unless  one  is  an  expert  in  such  cases  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  so,  and  I  am  filled  with  respect 
for  the  attorneys,  judges  and  jury  who  can  keep  a 
clear  head  while  wading  through  written  evidence 
which  fills  fifty  folio  volumes  and  weighs  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds,  and  which  includes  the  reports 
of  the  Carbineers  and  all  of  the  proofs  collected  by 
examining  judges  during  the  past  four  years'  investi- 
gation of  the  case. 

An  old  Franciscan  church  has  been  converted  into 
a  Court  House  for  this  trial  and  one  has  a  very  cu- 
rious sensation  on  entering  at  seeing  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  put.  Where  the  altar  formerly  was,  sit  the  judges 
and  king's  counsel,  impressively  robed  in  cap  and  gown. 


On  the  right  of  the  judges  in  the  nave  is  the  jury, — 
fifty  members  in  all,  1  am  told,  who  alternate  with 
each  other  in  attendance.  In  the  left  nave  is  a  huge 
iron  cage  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred 
men.  In  this  sit  forty  of  the  prisoners  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  soldiers  who  stand  around  them  on  guard 
like  statues.  These  are  relieved  every  hour.  In  a 
smaller  cage  sits  Abbatemaggio,  tlie  one  member  who 
has  turned  state's  evidence.  He  is  especially  guarded, 
and  seems  to  bear  his  conspicuous  isolation  like  a 
stoic,  except  when  he  sees  an  acquaintance  in  the  audi- 
ence, when  he  smiles  at  him  pleasantly.  Directly  in 
front  of  the  judges  sit  the  lawyers  for  both  sides. 
The  priest  and  the  present  head  of  the  Camorra  sit  out- 
side of  the  cage  and  away  from  the  other  prisoners. 
They  have  been  accorded  this  privilege  because  of 
some  physical  infirmity.  I  did  not  see  the  necessity 
of  the  cage  until  a  witness  was  called  to  the  stand. 
His  answers  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  one  of  the 
prisoners,  who  suddenly  arose  and  denounced  the  tes- 
timony in  no  uncertain  terms.  Curiously  enough,  the 
excited  talker  was  allowed  to  continue  until  he  had 
finished,  when  of  course  the  lawyers  interfered  and  for 
five  minutes  or  more  lawyers,  judge  and  prisoner  were 
wildly  gesticulating  and  all  talking  at  one  time.  No 
lawyer  is  permitted  to  speak  without  wearing  his  heavy 
gown,  but  as  the  day  was  very  warm  many  had  dis- 
carded the  robe  and  when  a  point  arose  in  the  testi- 
mony which  they  wished  to  meet  there  was  a  wild 
scurrying  for  the  garment,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
tearing  of  clothes  and  adding  to  the  general  confusion 
of  the  court-room ;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
lawyers  themselves  might  be  placed  in  a  cage  with 
good  effect.  I  was  given  a  chair  very  near  the  cage 
and  sitting  next  me  were  two  agitated  women  who  I 
was  told  were  related  to  some  of  the  prisoners.  Their 
faces  were  drawn  and  tense  and  they  listened  breath- 
lessly to  the  testimony,  twisting  aVid  tying  their  hand- 
kerchiefs and  aprons  in  the  greatest  agitation. 

Nowhere  is  one  more  impressed  with  the  value  of  a 
neat  personal  appearance  than  in  such  a  place  as  this. 
We  are  told  that  each  prisoner  has  in  the  past  been 
under  indictment  for  from  two  to  six  crimes,  but  to  all 
appearance  the  group  of  forty  well-dressed  men  in  the 
cage  compared  favorably  with  an  equal  number  of  us 
taken  at  random  in  the  audience.  The  priest  looks 
not  unlike  hundreds  of  others  whom  one  sees,  and  the 
leader, — a  man  of  education  who  has  been  a  teacher, — 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  grand  signor.  I  spent  most 
of  the  day  in  the  court-room  and  finally  saw  the  pris- 
oners hand-cuffed  together  and  taken  away  at  the  end 
of  the  day's  session.  It  was  a  dramatic  scene  and  well 
worth  spending  one's  time  to  see,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  realizing  to  what  extremes  an  organization  can  go. 

The  history  of  the  Camorra  shows  that  it  was  orig- 
inally started  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  common  people  against  the  wrongs  inflicted  by 
the  rich  and  powerful,  and  it  gradually  added  the  worst 
elements  of  power  to  itself  until  we  have  now  arrived 
at  the  culminating  point  in  its  history.  The  state  is 
spending  millions  of  lire  in  its  prosecution  and  the 
Camorra  seems  to  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  money 
for  its  own  defense. 

Not  only  Naples  and  Italy  but  the  whole  civilized 
world  will  await  the  end  of  this  trial  with  interest  for 
its  ramifications  extend  everywhere. 

Viterbo,  Italy,  May  20,  1911.      jEssiE  E.  shears. 
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Vacation  Books 


I  take  it  that  not  a  few  of  Unity  readers  are  camp- 
ers, when  they  can  be,  but  I  wonder  if  they  have  ever 
got  hold  of  a  book  that  would  help  them  from  A  to  Z 
in  running  a  single  camp  economically  and,  shall  I 
say,  without  losing  the  poetry  of  Nature.  I  have  just 
such  a  book,  only  it  was  not  published  this  year.  If 
you  despise  books  that  are  over  one  year  old  let  this 
one  alone,  but  if  you  want  something  thorough  and  in 
itself  charming  get  "Wilderness  Homes,"  a  book  about 
the  log  cabin  by  Oliver  Kemp,  and  published  by  The 
Outing  Publishing  Company.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
long  for  so  much  as  books  illustrated  to  the  text. 
Readers  do  not  understand  this  matter  as  unfortunate 
authors  do.  Now  this  book  of  Mr.  Kemp's  does  not 
tell  one  thing  with  the  type  and  another  with  the 
illustrations.  In  that  it  is  a  unit,  and  it  is  just  right. 
Its  descriptions  are  simple,  and  its  plans  are  for  com- 
mon people. 

From  Macmillan's  I  have  received  "The  Cruise  of 
the  Snark,"  by  Jack  London.  It  is  a  thoroughly  en- 
tertaining book,  but  to  my  taste  it  is  tedious.  It  is 
nearly  impossible  to  distinguish  Mr.  London's  sincer- 
ity from  his  jocularity.  Anyone  who  reads  his  second 
chapter  will  doubt  whether  he  ever  took  the  trip  which 
he  claims  to  have  taken  around  the  world,  in  a  leaky, 
rotting  old  hulk, — unmanageable  and  unmanned.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  London  is  too  anxious  to 
make  books  and  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  his  Snarks. 
However,  there  is  a  deal  of  good  stuff  in  the  volume, 
if  you  desire  mainly  to  be  entertained. 

E.  P.  POWELh. 

Some  Books  on  Religion 

"The  Unexplored  Self,"  by  George  R.  Mont- 
gomery, Ph.  D.,  bears  the  sub-title  "An  Introduc- 
tion to  Christian  Doctrine  for  Teachers  and  Stu- 
dents." The  book  is  not,  as  the  sub-title  might 
suggest,  intended  to  form  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  historic  doctrines  of  the  church ;  but  is 
rather  an  independent  statement  of  truth  as  seen  by 
the  author,  who,  as  he  says,  before  his  graduation 
from  the  university  declared  it  to  be  the  intention 
of  his  life  to  "discover  as  far  as  possible  the  pur- 
pose in  existence,  and  so  far  as  that  purpose  was 
found,  to  carry  out  my  share  in  it."  The  state- 
ment is  therefore  in  the  nature  of  a  confession  of 
faith.  It  is  independent,  unconventional  and  vital. 
A  few  of  the  chapter-headings  will  indicate  the 
character  of  the  work:  "The  Worth  of  Man,"  "The 
Divinity  of  Christ,"  "The  Living  Christ,"  "Self- 
giving,"  "Kinship  and  the  Cross,"  "Under  Author- 
ity," "Doubt  a  Shrinking  Back,"  and  "Faith  and 
Apprizal."  It  will  be  found  suggestive  and  vital. 
(G.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  New  York,  250  pp.,  $1.25 
net). 

"Life  in  the  Making,"  by  Loren  B.  Macdonald, 
is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  helpful  state- 
ments of  the  best  theological  thought  of  the  day 
that  has  come  to  the  reviewer's  hands.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald is  a  pragmatist,  and  the  book  bears  the  sub- 
title, "An  Approach  to  Religion  Through  the 
Method  of  Modern  Pragmatism."   True  to  his  school 
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of  philosophy  he  holds  the  dynamic  view  of  life, 
that  man  is  in  the  making;  religion,  art,  and  all  that 
proposes  to  help  in  making  life  must  be  tested  by 
experience.  The  application  of  the  principle  to 
religion  is  thorough-going.  Starting  only  with  the 
known  facts  of  individual  and  racial  experience,  the 
author  moves  irresistibly  to  the  truth  of  the  helpful- 
ness of  religion  in  life.  Something  of  the  style  as 
well  as  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  revealed  in  the 
following  words  from  the  preface:  "It  has  been 
taken  for  granted  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  man's 
life  on  earth  is  safer,  worthier,  happier  with  re- 
ligion than  without  it.  All  the  more  unfortunate  it 
seems,  therefore,  that  this  desirable  treasure  should 
have  been  offered  to  man  at  the  price  of  an  intel- 
lectual sacrifice  which  he  is  sometimes  not  willing 
to  make.  Must  the  only  entrance  to  a  temple  so 
beautiful  and  inspiring  always  be  that  of  some 
difficult  creed  or  doctrine?  Shall  man  forever  be 
expected  to  perform  some  strenuous  and,  to  many, 
impossible  mental  feats  in  the  form  of  belief 
and  assent  before  he  can  enter  in  and  enjoy  its 
harmonies?  He  is  not  called  upon  to  yield  that 
intellectual  tribute  at  the  shrine  of  other  great 
emotional  and  spiritual  experiences.  Art  and  music, 
for  instance,  do  not  demand  any  humiliation 
on  the  part  of  reason  and  intelligence  before  they 
can  come  with  their  blessed  ministry  to  human 
needs.  Why  should  not  the  religious  interest,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  far  more  significance  to  life  than 
these,  offer  its  ministry  on  terms  equally  accept- 
able?" Get  the  book  and  read  it.  It  cannot  fail  to 
interest  and  help  the  man  who  is  seeking  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  statement  of  the  religious  values  in 
life.     (Sherman,  French,  and  Co.,  Boston,  191 1; 

$1.20  net).  HARRY  FOSTER  BURNS. 


A  Human  Document 


Unity  must  have  many  readers  who  remember  Pas- 
tor T.  Grafton  Owen,  long  of  Arcadia,  Wisconsin,  a 
country-side  poet  and  preacher  with  remarkable  power 
for  good  over  young  people,  a  man  of  unique  character 
who  had  many  striking  experiences  and  influenced  for 
good  many  hundreds  of  people.  It  was  a  joy  and 
blessing  to  know  him.  There  are  certainly  scores  of 
men  and  women  in  the  Middle  West  who  hold  his 
memory  in  most  tender  regard.  He  has  long  been  in 
feeble  health  and  he  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the  life 
more  abundant. 

A  daughter,  Mrs.  Parsons,  of  Seattle,  has  put  into 
a  beautifully  printed  volume  of  nearly  200  pages  a 
selection  from  his  writings  which  bears  the  quaint  title, 
"Drippings  from  the  Eaves."  The  first  half  contains 
his  autobiography,  simple,  original,  intensely  interest- 
ing: a  life  story  most  attractively  told.  The  second 
half  gives  his  writings  in  prose  and  poetry.  All  these 
pieces  have  touches  of  beauty  and  messages  of  cheer. 
Some  things  are  exquisitely  fine.  The  book  is  a  worthy 
record  of  a  worthy  life.  The  book  was  not  printed 
for  public  sale  but  for  his  admiring  friends.  I  hear, 
however,  that  a  few  copies  may  be  had  for  $1.75  by 
sending  to  his  son-in-law,  Hon.  E.  F.  Hensel,  White- 
hall, Trempealeau  county,  Wisconsin.  Also,  a  personal 
word  of  loving  cheer  from  his  old  friends  would 
brighten  his  closing  days. 

Boston,  Mass.  JOSEPH  H.  crooker. 
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"The  Wo7-ld  is  my  Country,  to  do  good  ia  my  Religion." 


TOWER  HILL  NOTES 


The  '"long  summer  days'"  are  all  too 
short  on  Tower  Hill,  and  the  summer  is 
all  too  fleeting.  The  Hill  population  is 
at  its  maximum,  with  every  cottage 
full.-  One  new  cottage  covered  with  a 
pretty  gray  building  paper  and  topped 
witli "  a  dark  red  roof  which  contrasts 
pleasantly  with  the  dark  green  foliage 
under  which  it  nestles,  is  just  completed 
and  another  is  just  begun. 

The  summer  school  is  half  over.  Mrs. 
Cora  Stanton  Brown,  of  Indianapolis, 
occupies  an  hour  two  mornings  and  one 
evening  of  each  weelc  with  a  study  in 
musical  interpretation  and  appreciation. 
She  is  assisted  by  her  daughter,  Miss 
Brown,  who  charms  her  listeners  with 
her  violin,  "the  singing  wood,"  and 
Miss  Essex,  also  of  Indianapolis,  a  vocal- 
ist with  rare  charm  of  voice  and  manner. 

Friday  morning  was  a  study  for  chil- 
dren with  piano,  violin  and  voice,  but 
few  of  tire  grown  people  -were  absent. 
The  interpreter  pleaded  for  music  with 
meaning,  feeling  and  relation  for  chil- 
dren no  less  than  for  adults,  and  she  and 
her  assistants  illustrated  lier  theme  with 
songs,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  from 
Stevenson,  Schumann,  Reinecke  and 
others.  Music  has  justified  itself  this 
week  "in  the  interpreter's  house"  as  the 
art  which  "expresses  the  inexpressible," 
and  I  believe  no  listener  will  go  away 
without  a  deeper  sen.se  of  its  true  mean-, 
ing,  purpose  and  power. 

Three  mornings  a  week  Miss  Bertlia 
Howe,  of  Chicago,  occupies  the  class  in 
the  study  of  birds,  flowers  and  ferns, 
"naming  the  birds  without  a  gun"  and 
the  flowers  without  destruction.  Studies 
are  held  in  the  pavilion  and  walks  are 
taken  on  the  Hill  and  in  the  marsh,  and 
members  are  vying  with  each  other  in 
listing  and  Ijecoming  familiar  with 
the  wild  things  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  latter  half  of  five  mornings  a 
week  is  used  by  the  conductor  of  the 
Hill  in  the  study  of  comparative  relig- 
ions. This  year  these  studies  center 
in  the  life  of  primitive  man,  but  they 
are  brought  down  to  date  and  usually 
end  in  hot  discussions  of  present  day 
problems.  e.  ii.  w. 


THE      CORRECTION      FARMS  OF 
CLEVELAND. 


With  so  many  states  and  municipal- 
ities considering  the  possibility  of  work- 
ing convicts  in  the  country,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  look  about  and  see  what  has 
been  actually  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion. For  this  method  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  There  are  examples 
enough  to  show  the  advantage  it  is  to 
the  state  and  to  tlie  convict  to  give  him 
employment  outdoors. 

The  Cleveland  farms  for  this  purpose 
are  at  Warrensville,  a  few  miles  from 
the  city.  The  buildings  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted, yet  more  tlian  1,G00  in  all  have 
been  transferred  from  the  city  to  the  cor- 
rection farms,  and  enough  has  been  done 
to  show  what  will  be  the  final  result. 

The  farms  consist  of  800  acres,  partly 
in  woods,  partlj'  in  cultivated  land  and 
pasturage,  and  much  of  it  in  old  pear 
and  apple  orchards.  These  have  been 
fine  orchards  in  former  days,  for  the 
trees  show  that  they  were  once  large  and 
vigorous.  The  marks  of  age  are  on 
them  now,  but  they  are  gradually  being 
replaced  by  young  trees,  and  this  will 
be  continued  till  each  of  the  two  farms 
has  one  liundred  acres  of  orchards.  Rais- 
ing the  fruit,  preparing  it  for  market, 
and  canning  the  surplus  will  constitute 
a  great  industry.  Fortunately  for  the 
value  of  this  experiment,  the  land, 
though  it  is  good  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, is  worn  out  from  lack  of  care. 
Tliat  gives  the  superintendent  a  chance 
to  show  what  he  can  do  to  bring  it  up 
to  productivity,  and  for  this  work  the 
tuitrained  help  that  comes  to.  him 
through  the  department  of  charities  and 
correction  is  available.  Indeed,  some  of 
those  who  best  understand  the  value  of 
this  work  advocate  selecting  the  poorest 
land  to  be  had  and  then  developing  it 
to  the  height  of  its  possibilities  through 
convict  labor,  much  of  which  would  not 
be  of  a  much  higher  order  than  that  em- 
ployed with  brilliant  success  by  Ellen  C. 
-Johnson,  for  many  years  superintendent 
of  the  IMassachusetts  Reformatory  Prison 
for  Women.  Whenever  she  added  un- 
cultivated land  to  her  farm  she  trans- 
ferred to  it  her  portable  pens  and  their 


occupants,  shifting  them  frequently,  till 
the  whole  surface  had  been  thoroughly 
grubbed  up  by  the  ceaseless,  unpaid 
labor  of  her  industrious  pigs.  Short 
term  prisoners,  of  reasonable  strength 
of  body,  ought  surely  to  be  as  useful 
agriculturally  as  these  four-footed  del- 
vers  in  the  soil.  The  very  fact  that  the 
C'ooley  farms  must  have  their  productive 
powers  increased  by  drainage,  tilling  and 
fertilizing  is  on  the  whole  an  advantage 
in  view  of  the  kind  of  labor  to  be  employ- 
ed. There  seems  to  be  no  question  that 
the  fertility  then  will  be  so  great  that 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  institu- 
tions— the  house  of  correction,  the  infir- 
mary, and  the  tuberculosis  hospital — will 
be  greatly  lessened  and  the  food  supply 
vastly  improved  over  what  it  could  be 
in  the  city.  Meat  and  dairy  products 
are  to  be  raised  on  a  large  scale,  all 
under  the  guidance  of  experts  from  the 
state  agricultural  experiment  station. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
fact  that  the  tuberculosis  hospital  is  so 
near  the  house  of  correction.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  not  near  each 
other  but  at  least  a  mile  apart.  The 
tract  of  land  is  so  large  and  the  institu- 
tions so  wholly  separate  in  every  way, 
that  it  is  only  on  paper  that  they  may 
be  said  to  approach  each  other.  Both 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
superintendent  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions. 

The  house  of  correction  at  the  Cooley 
farm  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  with  a  beautiful  court-yard, 
green  and  restful,  in  the  center.  For 
the  obdurate  there  are  individual  rooms 
or  cells,  but  for  the  well-disposed  there 
are  great  airy  dormitories  with  clean 
beds,  suitable  washing  and  bathing  facil- 
ities, sunshine,  good  food,  and  excellent 
discipline  and  care. 

Good  discipline  does  not  imply  any 
lack  of  humane  treatment.  The  super- 
intendent of  charities  and  correction, 
.James  F.  Jackson,  in  his  last  report 
speaks  of  one  important  problem  in  the 
working  out  of  this  scheme,  as  follows: 

"That  problem  is  the  conduct  of  the 
institutions  in  a  manner  to  bring  the 
greatest  happiness  to  those  who  inhabit 
them.  In  fact,  this  is  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  all  our  work  and  only  so  far  as 
all  other  considerations  forward  this  ob- 
ject can  they  be  tolerated.  Sanitary  sur- 
roundings and  clean  housing  for  the  pro- 
motion of  health,  some  labor  consistent 
with  the  individual's  strength  for  occupy- 
ing his  time  and  instilling  habits  of 
thrift  and  industry,  proper  arrange- 
ment of  inmates  to  bring  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  recreation, 
healthful  food,  and  kindly,  considerate 
treatment  are  all  necessary  to  secure  this 
end." 

He  commends  especially  the  efl'orts  of 
the  men  in  charge  in  behalf  of  cripples 
and  the  insane,  and  the  plan  for  re- 
warding conscientious  labor,  as  well  as 
the  efforts  to  keep  all  prisoners  engaged 
in  some  work. 

The  parole  system  has  its  share  in  the 
success  of  this  institution.  Last  year 
470  prisoners  were  paroled,  of  whom 
eighty-five  per  cent  '"made  good."  The 
night  school,  under  a  trained  and  licensed 
teacher,  contributed  still  further  toward 
fitting  these  men  to  lead  a  decent  life 
when  they  left  the  institution. 

— Isabel  C.  Bairows^  in  the  Survey. 
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Tower  Hill  in  Wisconsin 


Close  to  the  heart  of  Nature!  A  place  for  congenial  companionship  and  quiet  and 
restful  intimacy  with  high  themes.  The  encampment  opens  July  1  and  continues  open 
until  Septemter  20.  The  life  on  the  hill  will  be  diversified  with  drives,  picnics,  social 
evenings,  porch  readings,  etc.,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  guests. 

Tower  Hill  consists  of  sixty-five  acres  in  the  bluff  country  overlooking  the  Wisconsin 
rivtr.  It  has  its  own  waterworks,  ice  house  and  telephone  connection.  A  plentiful  garden 
and  adequate  dairy  in  connection  with  the  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  farm  supply  the  table. 
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MY  RELIGION 

Fair  to  the  sight  these  spires  that  high 
O'er  Gothic  piles  their  crosses  bear; 
But  dearer  to  my  spirit's  eye 
That  simple  scene  beneath  the  sky. 
Where  Jesus  led  the  twelve  in  prayer. 

Yes,  I  find  beauty  in  the  nave 

That  darl^ling  leads  to  shrines  of  gold; 
But  greater  in  its  power  to  save, 
That  vision  by  Capernaum's  wave, 

Where  Christ  his  childlike  stories  told. 

The  ritual's  pomp,  the  brilliance  shed 
From  crosier-gem  and  vestment-zone. 

Strike  awe ;  but  once  the  wonder  fled. 

My  eyes  behold  a  holy  head 

That  sleeps  upon  a  hillside  stone. 

Because  our  prelates  ride  in  state, 

Complaining  word  I  will  not  speak; 
But  let  me  with  those  few  abide 
Who  trudge  the  highway  at  the  side 
Of  Christ  tlie  Prophet  poor  and  meek. 

The  tomes  that  wise  divines  have  writ, 

The  creeds  that  sunder  us  apart. 
Too  many  martyr-fires  have  lit, 
Consigned  too  many  to  the  pit; 
Enough  my  Master's  winsome  heart! 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WILLIAM  SULLIVAX. 
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UNDER 
SPRING 
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makes  the  most  comfortable  bed  in  the 
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•      •  V 

The  most  important 
article  ot  food  is  milk. 
The  most  important 
question  is  its  purity. 

^  Too  much  care 
\ cannot  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  ot  the 
milkman  who  is  to 
supply  the  family 
with  milk. 

For  over  half  a  century  we  have  given 
the  production,  preparation  and  distribution 
of  milk  the  most  careful  study. 

Our  wagons  pass  your  door  every  day. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

Tel.  Cenaal  4209         42  E.  Madison  St, 
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THREE  COUNSELLORS 


It  was  the  fairy  of  the  place, 

Moving  within  a  little  light, 
Who  touched  with  dim  and  shadowy  grace 

The  conflict  at  its  fever  height. 

It  seemed  to  whisper  "Quietness," 

Then  quietly  itself  was  gone; 
Yet  echoes  of  its  mute  caress 

Were  with  me  as  the  years  went  on. 

It  was  the  warrior  within 

Who  called,  "Awake,  prepare  for  light: 
Yet  lose  not  memory  in  the  din: 

Make  of  thy  gentleness  thy  might: 

"Make  of  thy  silence  words  to  shake 
The  long-enthroned  kings  of  earth: 

Make  of  thy  will  the  force  to  break 
Their  towers  of  wantonness  and  mirth." 

It  was  the  wise  all-seeing  soul 

Who  counselled  neither  war  nor  peace: 
"Only  be  thou  thyself  that  goal 

In  which  the  wars  of  time  shall  cease." 


-A.  E. 


What  a  sad  prostitution  of  a  great  name  is  that 
when  a  band  of  "Lorimer  Republicans,"  reactionary 
traditionaHsts.  undertake  to  conjure  by  the  name  of 
Lincoln.  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  such  people  should 
try  to  save  their  face  by  calling  themselves  the  Lincoln 
Club? 


Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  justified  the  confidence 
of  his  friends  who  think  him  a  man  above  party  and 
geographical  lines,  when  he  went  to  Indianapolis, 
picked  up  their  successful  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Professor  C.  -M.  Kendall,  and  made  him  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Other 
educators,  and  still  more  particularly  educational 
boards,  will  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  pro- 
gressive Governor.  The  "in-and-in-breeding,"  the 
"encouraging  of  home  products,"  which  too  often  pre- 
vails with  school  boards  will  never  beget  the  highest  re- 
sults. Get  the  best  there  is  in  the  market  whenever 
it  is  offered,  is  the  better  rule. 


A  private  letter  from  our  Associate,  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
written  in  London,  says: 

We  held  campaign  meetings  in  Edinlmrough,  Dundeo,  Hull 
and  Nottingham,  and  are  just  beginning  our  work  in  London. 
The  e.tcitement  here  over  the  Lords'  Bill  is  intense.  The  tliinf' 
will  be  settled,  and  I  am  sure  settled  rightly,  this  week.  How 


the  English  people  luive  tolerated  so  long  and  so  patiently 
so  preposterous  a  Senate  as  the  House  of  Lords,  always  allied 
to  one  party,  is  amazing. 

The  meetings  referred  to  were  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Peace  Congress  organizations.  Last  week 
Mr.  Mead  addressed  the  prophetic  "Universal  Races 
Cougress"  in  London,  his  subject  being  "International 
Organization  for  Inter-racial  Good  Will."  We  hope 
to  give  our  readers  the  full  text  of  this  address  at  an 
early  date. 


W.  Clyde  Jones,  whose  name  we  have  been  glad  to 
mention  in  these  columns  as  a  leader  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive element  of  the  Republican  party,  recently  de 
livered  in  East  St.  Louis  what  the  paper  calls  the 
"opening  cannon  in  the  Illinois  Primary  fight."  He 
declares  for  the  Referendum  and  Initiative  and  Re- 
call, the  direct  election  of  Senators  and  National  Con- 
vention delegates,  an  advisory  vote  on  President,  a 
"Corrupt  Practice"  act,  which  will  require  the  publi- 
cation of  campaign  expenses  before  and  after  election, 
the  strengthening  of  bribery  laws,  the  destruction  of 
the  "spoil"  system,  preventing  the  use  of  patronage 
as  a  means  of  bribery,  the  strengthening  of  the  Civil 
Service  law,  and  the  "Short  Ballot,"  electing  the  few- 
est possible  men  to  do  the  work,  and  demanding  that 
all  of  them  be  efficient.  He  held  up  Wisconsin,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  New  Jersey  as  model  states  for 
Illinois  to  follow. 


The  recent  Prison  Congress  did  a  very  rational  thing 
in  insisting  that  the  earnings  of  convicts  should  be 
used  in  part  at  least  for  the  benefit  of  those  dependent 
upon  them.  There  is  no  satisfactory  excuse  for  send- 
ing a  man  to  prison,  where  his  wages  are  cut  ofif  en- 
tirely, leaving  his  family  to  pauperism.  His  children 
and  his  wife,  often  constituting  large  families,  and 
generally  incompetent  to  take  care  of  themselves,  are 
made  to  suflfer  the  penalty  more  than  the  prisoner  him- 
self. Pennsylvania  now  proposes  that  men  convicted 
of  deserting  their  wives  and  families  and  leaving  them 
destitute  shall  be  set  to  work  at  some  profitable  occu- 
pation, and  their  wages  paid  to  their  deserted  families. 
There  is  not  only  justice  in  this  proposition  but  com- 
mon sense.  It  is  one  more  item  in  the  general  charge 
that  our  public  aflfairs  are  not  conducted  on  business 
principles.    If  Senator  Aldrich  can  save  three  hun- 
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dred  millions  by  reducing  Government  expenses  to  a 
business  system,  we  can  save  in  other  directions  on  a 
similar  scale. 

The  program  for  the  Sixth  Annual  Session  of  the 
Tower  Hill  Woman's  Congress  is  nearly  complete. 
These  meetings,  beginning  Friday  night,  August  11, 
and  ending  Sunday  evening,  August  13,  will  close  ac- 
cording to  custom  the  very  successful  session  of  the 
Tower  Hill  Summer  School.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  subjects  and  speakers  to  be  presented:  The 
opening  address  will  be  given  by  the  President,  Miss 
Lutie  E.  Stearns,  on  "What  is  Happening  in  the  Amer- 
ican Home";  Mrs.  Lucy  Page  Steele,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  speak  on  "The  Work  of  the  Woman's  Wel- 
fare League  of  the  National  Civic  Federation";  Miss 
Mary  Turner,  of  Oshkosh,  "Some  Modern  Phases  of 
Education" ;  Wilbur  C.  Phillips,  of  Milwaukee,  "Child 
Welfare  Work";  Mr.  C.  G.  Galpin,  of  Madison,  "Sur- 
vey of  Rural  Communities,  What  May  be  Accom- 
plished Through  United  EfYort"  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Bullock, 
of  Richland  Centre,  "What  Our  Community  Has  Done 
for  Civic  Betterment";  William  Toole,  Skillet  CreeK, 
"The  Farmers'  Neighborhood  Club"  ;  Mrs.  W.  P.  Leak, 
"The  Improvement  of  the  Home"  ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crosby, 
Racine,  "An  Old-fashioned  Thing" ;  Dr.  Bertha  B. 
Thompson,  of  Oshkosh,  "Woman's  Dress  and  Wom- 
an's Health."  Sunday  morning  the  Rev.  Algernon 
S.  Crapsey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  Frank  A. 
Gilmore,  of  Madison,  will  speak,  and  Sunday  after- 
noon Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  will  give  a  Memorial  Ad- 
dress on  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Sunday  evening  Bert 
Hall,  of  Milwaukee,  will  speak  on  the  "Big  Brother 
Movement,"  and  the  Rev.  O.  C.  Helming,  Pastor  of 
the  University  Congregational  Church  of  Chicago, 
will  speak.  The  accommodations  of  Tower  Hill  will 
be  fully  occupied  by  the  delegates,  members  and  in- 
vited guests,  but  interested  visitors  will  probably  find  on 
application  accommodation  at  the  Hillside  Home  School 
or  the  village  hotel  in  Spring  Green,  three  miles  away. 

Scribner's  for  August  has  a  note  on  the  "Clergy  in 
Fiction"  that  provokes  comment.  It  starts  out  with 
this  statement : 

"Old  as  well  as  reprehensible  is  tlie  habit  of  iiisertino;  into 
a  comedy  of  manners,  the  lay  figure  of  a  elergynian  for  the 
single  bald  purpose  of  poking  fun  at  him." 

From  this  text  the  writer  proceeds  to  review  the 
"Stock  Com])any  Clergyman"  in  letters  for  two 
hundred  years,  and  a  sorry  lot  it  is  that  is  conjured 
before  the  imagination  of  the  fiction  reader.  Macaulay 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  preacher  figured  largely 
in  the  comedy  of  the  vSeventeenth  Century.  The 
preacher  as  an  ameliorating  element  in  society,  a 
worthy  factor  in  the  community,  it  would  seem,  has 
scarcely  yet  entered  fiction.  But  this  writer  appar- 
ently forgets  the  good  Bishop  in  "Les  Miserables."  and 
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the  struggling  Gerard,  who  so  tragically  copes  with  the 
superstition  and  dogmatism  of  his  day  in  tne  "Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,"  though  he  does  remind  us  that  the 
"free  thinker,"  George  Eliot,  has  given  us  JSlr.  Fair- 
brother,  in  "Middlemarch,"  and  Dr.  Kim,  in  the  "Mill 
on  the  Floss,"  and  he  might  have  mentioned  "Robert 
Elsmere,"  by  !\Irs.  LIumphrey  Ward.  He  t>eems  to 
expect  better  things  in  the  future,  remembering  the 
"Sky  Pilot"  and  "Black  Rock,"  Owen  Wister's  "Bishop 
of  the  Plains,"  and  Mrs.  DeLand's  "Dr.  Lavender." 
But  this  editor  misses  his  opportunity  when  he  closes 
with  no  higher  request  than  that  Mr.  Cable,  Mr.  W'is- 
ter,  or  another,  would  some  time  portray  for  us  "the 
fox-hunting  parson  of  Old  Mrginia."  Find  us  the 
novelist  who  will  paint  us  the  plain,  honest,  earnest 
friend  of  the  poor,  the  counselor  of  the  young,  the 
comforter  of  the  aged,  the  man  who  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence and  comradeship  of  the  college-trained  physi- 
cian, teacher  and  lawyer  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives ;  the  man  who  is  not  only  a  persistent  student 
of  public  welfare,  but  diligent  in  the  application  of  his 
studies;  the  man  who  helps  organize,  and  who  often- 
times is  most  skillful  in  executing  associated  charities 
and  civic  reforms;  the  man  who  is  generally  the  best 
informed  man  in  the  community  on  social  problems, 
who,  while  interested  in  the  politics  of  his  day  is  to  a 
degree  independent  of  the  partisan  spirit;  the  man 
.who  reads  science,  and  fries  to  interpret  its  conclu- 
sions in  terms  of  ethics;  the  man  wlio,  while  trying  to 
serve  the  present,  would  appreciate  and  conserve  the 
past.  This  kind  of  a  preacher  may  be  a  stranger  in 
tlie  realm  of  romance,  but  lie  is  not  a  stranger  in  real 
life,  his  number  is  multitude,  and  the  man  of  letters 
worthy  tlie  name  will  find  him  in  country  side  and  in 
villages  and  cities  small  and  large.  Ibsen  demon- 
strated his  contemporary  vision  by  putting  into  most 
of  his  social  dreams  a  physician  as  a  man  of  science, 
public  spirited,  progressive;  a  greater  than  Ibsen  who 
would  interpret  the  real  forces  of  society  as  it  is  today 
in  poetry,  fiction  or  drama,  will  find  thousands  of  these 
clergymen  to  his  ha.nd  if  he  be  gifted  with  the  open 
vision.  One  but  needs  to  read  the  history  of  our  own 
country  and  watch  the  forces  at  work,  to  realize 
how  extensive  is  this  neglected  material  lying  all 
around  the  modern  novelist,  material  which  he  seems 
not  to  see.  Let  the  names  of  Channing,  Theodore 
Parker,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Horace  Bushnell, 
Bishop  Whipple,  Philli])s  Brooks,  Henry  W.  Bellows 
and  Robert  Collyer,  and  the  many  followers  of  whom 
these  are  but  the  more  conspicuous  representatives, 
suggest  to  the  man  of  letters  the  long  line  that  per- 
meates modern  society  with  sanity. 

"This  is  philosophy:  to  make  remote  things  tangible, 
common  things  extensively  u.seful,  useful  things  ex- 
tensivelv  common,  and  to  leave  the  least  necessary  for, 
the  last.'" 
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"Remember  the  Maine!" 


An  ominous  silence  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
American  Press  concerning  the  work  in  the  Havana 
Harbor  that  is  bringing  to  the  light  of  da}'  again 
the  buried  hulk  of  the  lamented,  lamentable  battleship 
that  bore  the  heroic  name  of  "^Nlaine";  but  we  are  told 
there  is  great  enterprise  manifested  by  the  Spanish 
journals,  and  that  the  papers  of  Spain  are  full  of  vivid 
illustrations  and  jubilant  headlines. 

Perhaps  the  most  that  is  to  be  exepected  from  the 
American  side  is  a  report  that  the  cause  of  the  explo- 
sion is  still  a  mystery  and  will  ""always  remain  so.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  believe  that  there  is  already  a  set- 
tled conclusion  in  all  quarters  that  the  unfortunate 
fate  of  the  "Alaine''  was  visited  upon  it  by  one  of  the 
numerous  internal  defects  and  aptitudes  to  accident 
which  characterize  all  the  highly  complex  contrivances 
entering  into  a  modern  battleship.  H  this  be  true, 
the  "Maine"  is  only  one.  albeit  the  cruelest  "accident"' 
of  many  thai  have  visited  the  American  Navy  since 
the  invention  of  the  "ironclad." 

The  full  revealments  of  the  Havana  Bay  catastrophe 
may  perhaps  bring  about  a  sad  but  needed  disillusion, 
and  the  horrible  sacrifice  of  life  may  not  be  wholly 
useless  if  it  leaves  its  permanent  lesson, — a  distrust 
of  the  passions,  a  growing  confidence  in  the  calmness 
and  deliberation  of  the  sober  second  thought. 

"Remember  the  Maine!"  was  in  1896  the  exciting 
cry  on  city  streets  and  in  country  villages.  It  was 
screamed  from  the  recruiting  platform  and  printed  in 
scarcely  less  screeching  headlines.  It  was  uttered  with 
bated  breath  between  the  beats  of  the  recruiting  drum, 
as  young  patriots  took  the  soldier's  oath,  turned  their 
backs  on  home  and  peace  and  faced  war  and  death. 

Of  course  there  were  other  diplomatic,  patriotic  and 
humanitarian  interests  that  precipitated  the  United 
States  of  America  into  a  war  with  Spain.  Of  course 
the  ostensible  reasons  and  the  recorded  justification 
of  the  same  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment make  no  account  of  the  "Maine"  mystery, 
but  those  who  lived  through  that  period  cannot  doubt 
for  one  moment  that  the  misfortune  of  the  "IMaine" 
fanned  the  war  spirit  into  a  flame.  It  made  the  re- 
cruiting lively,  it  was  the  last  precipitant  dropped  into 
a  solution  already  full  of  explosive  material,  and  the 
lamentable  war — what  war  is  not  lamentable? — fol- 
lowed. 

"Remember  the  Maine!"  in  1896  meant  for  the  en- 
listed man,  "Avenge  your  comrades";  meant  to  the 
young  man  in  civic  life,  "Resent  the  insult  to  the  flag, 
vindicate  the  honor  of'the  United  States,  prove  the  su- 
])enority  of  Democracy  to  Monarchy,  down  with  Des- 
potism !  out  on  the  degenerate  Spaniard !  banish  the 
lase  intruder  from  the  western  hemisphere!  now  is 


the  time  to  assert  the  Monroe  Dc^ctrinc, — .\mcrica  for 
Americans !" 

"Remember  the  Maine!"  in  1896  meant  to  the  politi- 
cian a  chance  to  demonstrate  the  virility  of  the  admin- 
istration, an  opportunity  to  unite  the  Republican  fac- 
tions ;  it  meant  something  worth  while  for  the  Repub- 
lican incumbents  to  do. 

"Remember  the  Maine!"  in  1896  meant  to  the  states- 
man, particularly  south  of  the  extinct  and  well-nigh 
forgotten  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  an  oj^jjortunity  to 
forget  old  hurts,  to  reconcile  the  old  factions,  to  cement 
again  the  broken  brotherhood  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  These  "statesmen,"  with  heartless  logic, 
consoled  broken-hearted  mothers,  \v.iclowecl  wives  and 
blighted  sweethearts  with  the  assurance  that  the  blood 
shed  on  San  Juan  Hill,  the  Spanish  soldiers  killed  and 
the  Americans  maimed,  were  profitable  investments, 
quite  worth  the  while,  because  the  boys  from  Georgia 
and  the  boys  from  Minnesota  stood  side  by  side;  be- 
cause the  commanders  who  wore  the  Grey  and  those 
who  wore  the  Blue  in  '61  to  '65,  fought  together  for  the 
routing  of  the  Spaniard. 

"Remember  the  Maine!"  in  1896  meant  to  the  men 
of  science, — the  engineers  and  the  tacticians, — a  much 
needed  opportunity  to  test  their  inventions,  to  prove 
their  mechanisms  and  to  bring  the  discipline  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  up  to  war  standards. 

"Remember  the  Maine!"  in  1911,  only  fifteen  years 
later,  means  to  the  wise  student  of  history,  what  a  bad 
way  of  doing  the  right  thing!  what  a  cruel  way  of 
helping  the  oppressed !  How  unjust  was  our  estimate 
of  our  "enemy" ;  for,  at  the  end,  all  that  needed  doing 
might  have  been  accomplished  by  diplomacy  and  rea- 
son and  the  arts  of  peace,  without  the  horrible  demor- 
alization of  war. 

"Remember  the  IMaine !"  means  today,  remember 
the  sad  degeneracy  of  the  United  States  when  it  fell 
into  a  "World  Power,"  when  it  began  to  mouth  the 
words  that  are  an  offense  to  Democracy,  namely,  "con- 
quest," "possession,"  "dependencies,"  "subject  races," 
and  "conquered  territory." 

"Remember  the  Maine!"  in  1911  means:  Remem- 
ber how  what  began  in  an  impulse  to  befriend  the 
weak  ended  in  a  wild  hilarity  over  the  conquest  of  an 
innocent  and  remote  people.  In  fifteen  years  only,  the 
old  patriotism  enkindled  by  this  cry  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  humiliation,  a  perplexity,  an  unsolved  embarrass- 
ment, a  confessed  disappointment. 

"Remembering  the  Alaine!"  we  are  now  able  to  see 
that  the  Spaniards  had  their  perplexities  with  their 
dependencies,  and  we  have  inherited  their  perplexities 
and  are  always  in  imminent  danger  of  repeating  their 
mistakes  and  sharing  their  dishonor. 

"Remembering  the  Maine!"  we  see  how  we  exag- 
gerated the  degeneracies  and  underestimated  the  ex- 
cellences of  the  Spanish  world  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
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ica.  In  these  fifteen  years  we  have  learned  much  that 
is  admirable  in  the  Spanish-American  countries.  The 
readers  of  Unity,  through  the  frequent  contributions 
of  Frederick  Starr  and  others,  have  often  been  re- 
minded that  the  North  American  people  with  their 
North  European  background,  the  boasted  Anglo-Saxon 
cult,  have  much  to  learn  even  in  the  realm  of  art,  the 
industries  and  commerce,  from  the  South  American 
people  with  their  Spanish  background. 

"Remembering  the  ]\Iaine!"  one  is  led  to  inquire 
whether,  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  we  have  not 
another  illustration  of  the  old  Bible  paradox:  "It  is 
better  to  go  to  a  house  of  mourning  than  a  house  of 
feasting."  That  war  did  more  for  Spain,  the  "con- 
quered," than  it  did  for  the  United  States,  the  "con- 
queror." 

"Remember  the  Maine!"  is  a  phrase  still  to  conjure 
by,  but  now  it  is  an  appeal  to  reason,  an  invitation  to 
sympathy,  and,  above  all,  a  prod  to  our  consciences, 
a  call  for  us  to  amend  our  mistakes,  to  replume  our 
ideals,  to  distrust  our  passions,  to  discount  our  pro- 
vincialisms, to  avoid  the  patriotism  that  engenders 
hatred,  to  believe  more  and  more  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
to  distrust  more  and  more  the  glamor  of  war,  the  fal- 
lacies of  cannon  arguments  and  "big  stick"  logic. 

"Remembering  the  Maine,"  we  will  regret  our  haste, 
confess  our  blunders,  love  our  enemies,  and  hasten  to 
make  amends  for  the  indignity  offered  to  Democracy 
in  the  way  we  acquired  "possession"  f  !)  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  for  many  things  that  have  transpired  in  our 
treatment  of  the  same. 


GENESIS 

Who  am  I  that  I  count  this  body  mine? 

Who  measured  out  the  elementa'l  stuff 

And  balanced  each  to  each,  so  much 

Of  this  to  what  should  be  of  that?    And  said 

The  balance  struck  was  only  aver  weight 

Of  meat  and  bone  and  animal?    Whence  came 

The  color-curtains  side  by  side,  a-shift 

With  such  pure  ease?    Who  sprung  the  arch 

Which  swings  the  temple-dome  of  God  in  man? 

Whose  hand  laid  back  the  tlirone-room  and  went  in 

And  fixed  the  convolutions  row  on  row 

And  brushed  the  unborn  dust  of  heritage' 

Into  the  corner  and  then  went  away 

To  do  a  further  service?    Where  was  I 

When  nature's  color-card  put  tint  and  tone 

Into  the  artery  and  sent  it  forth 

Pounding  its  unwrit  message  down  the  world 

From  dome  to  basement,  from  the  center-rim 

To  furthermost  circumference?    And  when 

The  finished  thing  lay,  dust  and  ash 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  physical. 

Who  spoke  the  word  and  l)reathed  the  breath 

That  it  became  a  living  soul,  endowed 

With  spirit,  personality  and  God? 

And  need  I  name  a  name  and  say  a  date 

To  fix  the  record  of  the  Tnlinite 

Across  a  little  world  I  call  my  home 

When  he  has  many  worlds  and  many  homes 

Within  the  hollow  of  his  mighty  liaml? 

IJnmboMt,  loua,  Uniti/  Manse.  hakriet  lake-durcii. 


FHE  PULPIT 


Civic  Idealism 

III.    THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL  AS  A  PRACTI- 
CAL PLAN 
By  Edwin  A.  Rumball,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Man  has  always  passed  from  one  stage  of  appre- 
ciation to  another,  but  it  was  a  notable  day  in  his 
evolution  when  there  came  to  his  soul  the  hunger  for 
the  beautiful.  This  gave  every  assurance  of  becoming 
a  joy  forever.  Then  it  was  that  the  slave  became  the 
beloved  wife,  the  shelter  became  the  home,  and  man 
began  to  s^e  in  all  things  the  possibilities  of  harmony 
and  gracefulness.  The  passing  from  the  City  Com- 
mercial to  the  City  Beautiful,  where  Beauty  becomes 
a  commercial  asset  is  but  the  modern  widening  of  this 
growing  vision.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  a  plan 
for  a  city  is  a  subject  only  for  city  engineers,  archi- 
tects and  real  estate  men.  But  if  the  whim  of  these 
men  has  decided  the  manner  of  growth  which  the  city 
has  had  in  the  past,  we  cannot  say  that  their  work  ju.s- 
tifies  us  in  still  leaving  it  in  their  hands.  The  legiti- 
mate desire  of  men  to  express  themselves,  their  wishes 
and  ideals,  has  become  an  exploitation  of  the  desires 
of  others.  To  only  see  th^  industrial  possibilities  of  a 
city  and  endeavor  to  use  all  things,  waters  for  power, 
lands  for  buildings,  hills  for  gravel,  to  bring  about  in- 
dustrial success  may  be  a  tremendous  trespass  on  the 
rights  of  those  who  see  more  permanent  good  in  rivers 
and  falls  and  hills. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  our  city  when  a  group  of 
citizens  financially  able  to  carry  out  their  wish,  de- 
cided that  we  could  have  a  plan  and  that  whatever 
senseless  development  there  might  be  in  the  future, 
it  would  not  be  done  in  ignorance  of  the  true  vision. 
If  any  criticism  is  to  be  made  of  the  work  of  our  Civic 
Improvement  Committee  it  is  that  they  have  obtained 
the  plan  for  the  people  before  obtaining  the  people  for 
the  plan.  It  does  not  do  to  assume  that  such  things 
can  come  to  pass  without  the  wish  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  behind  them.  Had  we  gone  slowly  and 
by  a  thorough  civic  betterment  campaign  shown  the 
need  for  a  plan,  there  would  be  more  support  of  it 
now,  and  politicians  would  see  reasons  for  its  adop- 
tion. "Public  opinion  is  not  found  ready  made,"  and 
until  we  are  able  to  show  the  politicians  what  voters 
want,  we  must  not  expect  them  to  want  it. 

We  choose  to  advocate  the  city  plan  this  week,  be- 
cause with  the  civic  idealism  which  should  always 
form  part  of  our  spiritual  idealism,  it  is  also  a  step 
forward  towards  that  city  of  our  vision  when  all  that 
is  petty,  mean,  ugly,  and  unjust  shall  have  passed  away 
and  the  lives  of  the  men,  women  and  children  in  our 
homes  shall  thereby  be  made  happier. 

First,  let  us  say  that  by  the  City  Beautiful  we  mean 
the  City  and  not  only  a  street  or  a  first-class  residen- 
tial district.  Ruskin  has  said  somewhere,  "We  require 
of  buildings  as  of  men,  two  kinds  of  goodness,  first, 
the  doing  their  practical  duty  well,  then  that  they  be 
graceful  and  pleasing  in  doing  it."  The  life  artists 
of  today  also  rcfjuire  this  of  cities.  To  be  beautiful 
oin-  cities  need  more  than  a  few  fine  residential  streets 
and  majestic  civic  centers,  the  homes  and  buildings 
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must  fulfill  in  a  graceful  manner  their  function  as 
such.  In  our  own  city  we  have  thousands  of  homes, 
rich  ones  and  poor  ones,  old  ones  and  new  ones,  that 
splendidly  fulfill  the  requirement ;  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  far  too  many  which  challenge  our  civic  right- 
eousness to  bring  them  in  line  with  the  best.  Our  city 
will  deserve  no  tribute  as  the  City  Beautiful  until  our 
slums  are  gone  and  our  show  streets  are  all  streets. 

When  we  speak  of  the  City  Beautiful  as  practical  we 
mean  that  it  can  be  realized  if  steadily  worked  for, 
and  that  it  is  economically  desirable.  This  will  ap- 
pear as  we  proceed.  The  charge  that  the  modern 
planning  for  beautiful  cities  is  impractical,  hardly 
bears  analysis.  It  is  true  that  the  plans  that  were 
early  made  for  our  cities,  when  the  aesthetic  was  un- 
duly prominent  among  our  city  planners,  contained 
some  that  were  extravagant  and  impractical,  but  this 
is  not  so  any  longer.  Today  a  great  deal  of  careful 
thought  is  given  to  the  beauty  of  our  utilities  and  the 
utility  of  our  beauty.  The  jeer  of  the  so-called  prac- 
tical man  who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  from  hand 
to  mind  and  from  immediate  need  to  his  principles 
does  not  demand  serious  attention.  The  business 
world  has  quite  decided  that  it  is  practical  to  have  a 
vision.  The  business  men  who  are  failing  today  are 
mostly  those  without  vision,  and  if  a  city  tries  to  de- 
velop without  a  sfoal,  changing  its  course  and  develop- 
ment with  every  party  that  blows,  there  is  only  one 
thing  that  will  happen,  it  will  be  wrecked.  You  laugh 
at  the  idealist  because  he  has  not  attained,  but  he  is 
a  good  deal  safer  than  those  who  profess  nothing  to 
attain.  Herein  is  part  of  the  answer  for  the  poor 
tax-payer  who  is-  resentful  when  he  sees  the  grand, 
immense  buildings  and  improvements  which  our  city 
planners  give  us.  Beauty  can  be  had  for  the  same 
money  as  ugliness  and  when  its  acquirement  is  spread 
over  scores  of  years  there  is  no  reason  why  taxes 
should  be  very  much  higher,  if  any.  than  they  are  now. 
We  have  outgrown  certain  buildings  and  new  ones 
must  soon  be  built;  the  planner  says,  build  for  the 
future  and  build  beautifully  and  conveniently.  The 
impractical,  senseless  city  is  the  visionless,  planless 
city. 

The  same  nervous  charge  is  made  at  the  general  civic 
improvement  and  planning  which  would  allow  a  large 
place  to  human  considerations  and  would  extend  the 
work  and  function  of  the  city  into  new  paths.  Things 
as  they  are  are  right,  but  not  right  enough,  for 

"Each  age  is  a  dream  that  is  dying, 
Or  one  that  is  coming  to  birth." 

It  may  seem  very  strange  to  some  that  one  of  our 
Western  States  should  pass  a  law  for  compulsory 
playgrounds,  but  in  view  of  the  ultimate  human  re- 
turns in  health,  vitality  and  good  citizenship,  it  is  the 
most  sensible  thing  for  the  practical  city  to  do.  Dis- 
cussions of  infant  mortality  in  our  cities  sometimes 
take  knowledge  of  the  high  death  rate  among  our  poor 
families,  and  the  high  birth  rate,  with  consequent  lack 
of  care,  has  been  quoted  as  the  cause  of  the  troul^lc. 
It  may  partly  be  so,  but  someone  must  explain  why  the 
death  rate  in  most  cities  is  14  per  1,000  and  in  garden 
cities  is  as  low  as  4. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  in  civics  as  in  religion 
i-  to  be  civically  born  again.  It  is  wonderful  how 
differently  the  civically  regenerate  and  unregenerate 
lof)k  upon  their  city.  The  unregenerate  sees  only  a 
chance  for  the  self-expression  which  is  exploitation 


and  selfishness.  If  he  looks  at  our  hills  and  river  hi.-, 
unregenerate  imagination  can  only  .see  gravel  and 
water  power.  But  if  his  eyes  should  be  opened,  why, 
behold,-  all  things  will  have  become  new,  and  every- 
where he  walks  he  will  sec  a  new  city  which  he  can 
help  grow  out  of  the  old.  Every  street  and  house, 
every  alley  and  vacant  lot  will  have  a  fresh  signifi- 
cance. If  he  sees  a  tenement  he  will  instinctively 
become  anxious  to  know  how  people  and  children 
live  in  it.  If  his  eyes  rest  on  a  large  factory, 
he  will  find  such  questions  as  these  demanding  answer 
in  his  heart:  Is  there  a  fire  escape?  Are  the  exits 
cleared?'  What  are  the  sanitary  conditions?  What 
wages  are  paid?    What  dividends  given  out? 

The  streets  will  have  a  new  meaning  for  him,  and 
here  it  will  be  seen  that  his  new  vision  has  not  robbed 
him  of  his  business  sense.  For  beauty  and  atti-active- 
ness  are  economic  gains.  If  the  street  is  full  of  ad- 
vertising obstructions,  over-hanging  signs,  and  other 
eye-sores,  he  will  soon  decide  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  have  the  sidewalk  full  of  people  rather  than  ad- 
vertising obstructions.  He  will  discover  that  when 
one  side  of  a  street  has  fine  municipal  buildings,  hotels 
and  banks,  it  is  a  distinct  loss  to  allow  the  stores 
on  the  opposite  side  to  attract  by  tawdry  signs.  Make 
it  the  cleanest,  best  lighted,  roomiest  street  in  the  city, 
artistic  and  convenient  and  you  will  not  lack  trade. 
Many  men  who  visit  the  city  draw  their  impression  of 
it  by  just  what  they  see  from  the  station  to  the  hotel. 
It  is  usually  out  of  the  way  of  their  business  to  see 
our  show  streets.  If  our  business  section  is  attractive, 
the  whole  city  gains  so  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  out- 
siders and  our  field  of  sales  is  thereby  increased.  So 
one  might  go  on  to  show  that  the  satisfaction  of  our 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  convenient  is  also  financially 
desirable.  Widening  and  extension  of  the  business 
section  instead  of  the  spread  of  sky-scrapers,  advertis- 
ing posts  as  in  some  German  cities  instead  of  bill 
boards,  are  all  features  of  the  City  Beautiful  which  can 
make  appeal  for  their  material  desirability. 

But  as  in  all  other  truly  practical  enterprises  a  man 
needs  to  be  something  of  an  idealist  to  be  convinced  of 
his  duty.  Take  the  subject  of  housing,  probably  the 
hardest  element  in  all  city  planning.  Not  only  are 
proper  fire  laws  and  tenement  laws  wanted  but  proper 
landlords.  The  unattractive,  filthy-looking  homes 
which  make  many  wish  for  some  kind  of  a  City  Beau- 
tiful, are  so  because  wages  are  low  and  rents  are  high 
and  dividends  are  large.  We  must  soon  have  some 
community  control  of  the  exploitation  of  the  modern 
home  through  its  rent.  In  a  talk  recently  with  Ray- 
mond Unwin,  the  architect  of  the  Garden  cities  of 
England,  I  asked  concerning  the  proportion  of  wage 
which  went  in  rent  in  the  model  homes  that  he  built 
in  England  and  was  told  that  it  was  one-fifth  and  one- 
sixth.  I  turned  to  one  who  was  about  to  build  cheap 
model  homes  in  our  own  city  and  asked  what  he  found 
here  and  learned  that  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  our 
laborers'  wage  went  in  rent.  I  asked  the  Englishmen 
what  dividend  his  property  paid  and  he  replied  four  per 
cent ;  I  asked  the  American  and  he  replied  eight  per  cent. 
I  repeat  that  we  need  our  idealism  to  see  that  the  four- 
per-cent-too-much-dividend  which  we  receive  is  very 
expensive  to  the  community  and  means  a  menace  to 
the  homes  from  which  we  expect  true  citizenship. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  than  this.  The  moral  code  of  the 
days  that  arc  coming  will  make  it  immoral  and  even 
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criminal  to  build  on  all  the  lot,  and  collect  such  ex- 
orbitant rents.  Four  per  cent  won't  buy  automo- 
biles for  the  landlord,  but  who  said  that  homes  were 
to  be  hurt  that  he  might  have  automobiles?  Gifford 
Pinchot  was  right  in  saying  that  "any  act  which  adds 
to  the  difficulty  with  which  ordinary  men  and  women 
are  able  decently  to  keep  alive  raises  a  moral  issue.  ' 

This  same  idealism  is  needful  that  we  do  not  ex- 
ploit the  future.  All  exploitation  reacts  in  revenge 
and  loss.  We  need  the  perspective  of  the  centuries, 
for  the  fiftieth  century  is  going  to  count  some  things 
very  valuable  that  we  are  neglecting,  wasting  and  ex- 
ploiting today.  One  would  almost  think  that  dooms- 
day was  to  be  in  the  next  fifty  )  ears  to  judge  by  our  in- 
different preparation  for  the  future.  The  world  is 
young,  very  young,  and  the  one  great  obligation  laid 
on  our  youthful  shoulders  is  to  win  the  thanks  of  the 
on-coming  centuries  by  preparing  for  someone  else's 
success,  laying  the  foundations  of  the  beautiful  lives 
and  the  beautiful  homes  of  the  future.  Let  it  at  least 
be  part  of  our  religion  that  no  man  serves  God  aright 
unless  his  service  to  God  means  service  to  his  fellows 
in  the  future  as  well  as  today,  by  doing  his  share  to 
leave  the  city  more  beautiful,  convenient,  healthier, 
happier,  full  of  streets  and  parks  and  homes  fit  for 
God  and  his  children  to  dwell  in. 


Address 


By  Tomas  Csron  Cam.\rgo,  Delegate-GenEr.\l  oe 
THE  Hjspano-American  University,  at 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 


In  Unity  for  April  27,  lUli,  we  priiitt'd  a  note  eoiicerniii^; 
the  Hispano-Anierican  University.  Dr.  Tomas  Ceron  Camargo, 
Delegate-General  of  the  Universitj',  has  recently  been  con- 
ducting a  propaganda  in  Puerto  Rico.  On  June  10  l;e  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  at  the  Ateneo  in  San  Juan,  wliich  has  a  triple 
interest:  (1)  it  is  an  example  of  Latin-American  oratory; 
(2)  it  outlines  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  University;  (3) 
it  fairly  represents  the  attitude  of  thoughtful  people  in  Latin- 
America  to  us  and  to  our  policies.  For  these  reasons  we 
have  translated  the  lecture  from  the  original  Spanisli  as 
printed  in  the  Heraldo  Epanol  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  for 
June  17,  18,  19.  fkeuerick  st.\er. 

Ladies,  Gentlemen : 

By  one  of  the  happy  circumstances  of  life  I  have  tlic 
honor  of  addressing  you  tonight.  '  In  circumstancc3 
like  these  St.  Paul,  the  apostle,  presented  himself  in 
the  Areopagus  of  Athens  to  announce  the  unknown 
God;  I  come  not  to  announce  God,  but  to  speak  of  fra- 
ternity, not  unknown  indeed  between  us  but  forgotten. 

My  theme  is  the  Latin-American  confraternity, 
whose  symbol  is  the  Hispano-American  University, 
whose  motto  is  "Liberty,  Science,  Peace,"  and  whose 
apostles  are  men  of  the  significance  of  the  very  noble 
and  illustrious  President  of  Salvador,  Doctor  don 
Manuel  Enrique  Araujo,  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
University  Council,  and  the  generous  Special  Dele- 
gates of  the  Institution, — all  Chevaliers  Bayard  of  the 
Latin-American  race,  without  reproach  and  without 
fear,  and  a  legion  of  men  of  good  will  among  the  most 
eminent  of  America  and  Europe. 

The  fraternity  which  I  announce  to  you  comes  from 
a  Continent  not  very  distant  from  this  Island.  Your 
I)rothers-in-bloo(l  have  sent  me  here  to  tell  you  that 
they  love  you,  that  they  have  the  same  origin  as  you 
and  that  our  affinities  and  relationship  impose  on  us 


the  obligation  of  dealing  with  one  another  and  of  living 
henceforth  as  members  of  one  same  family. 

You  know  that  yonder,  on  the  Continent,  is  a  race  of 
men  who,  like  you,  preserve  yet  their  ancient  family 
estates,  and  who  live  according  to  their  patriarchal 
customs,  but  who  are  free  and  have  a  fatherland. 
You  know  what  are  the  fatherlands  of  your  brothers. 
You  know  that  in  those  lands  there  float  twixt  earth 
and  sky  many  flags  with  rainbow  hues  and  that  these 
glorious  ensigns  are  tinged  with  the  blood  of  oui 
heroes  and  of  our  martyrs.   These  flags  are  yours  also. 

These  countries  are  impressively  beautiful;  the  ele- 
vated peaks  of  the  Cordilleras,  proudly  reared  upon 
their  bases,  boldly  pierce  the  clouds  and  shroud  them- 
selves in  the  eternal  snows,  emblem  of  the  pride  and 
arrogance  which  liberty  and  independence,  conquered 
by  our  ancestors  by  blood  and  fire,  when  blood  and  fire 
were  necessary  for  the  conquest  of  liberty,  impose 
upon  us.  Our  lovely  cities  tenderly  resting  upon  the 
mountain  slopes,  enclose  in  their  bosoms  a  world  of 
memories  of  gallant  histories,  brave  and  pictur- 
esque, while  occupying  the  minds  of  the  poets, 
and  moving  the  hearts  and  emotions  of  the  ob- 
servant. Our  fertile  valleys  offer  the  fruits  of 
all  climes  and  of  all  latitudes.  Our  rivers  are  like 
seas  in  which  the  vessels  which  plough  them  safely 
trust  their  keels  in  the  coming  and  going  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  civilization.  Our  sky  is  ever  blue,  cleai 
and  serene,  and  from  it  our  bards  draw  their  inspira- 
tion to  sing  the  incomparable  beauty  and  the  imposing 
grandeur  of  this  world.  In  our  elevated  forests  the 
jaguar  and  panther  roar,  the  boa-constrictor  hisses 
frightfully  and  the  bear  and  wild-cat  seize  their  prey; 
the  eagles  build  their  nests  upon  the  butting  crags  of 
the  Cordillera;  the  "sovereign  of  the  Andes"  displays 
upon  his  head  "a  crown  which  God  has  given  him"  and 
displays  proudly  on  his  throat  the  collar  with  which 
Nature  has  decorated  him  for  his  bold  excursions 
through  the  infinite  expanse;  the  crown  of  palm  fronds 
balances  itself  gracefully  above  the  slender  trunk  with 
the  graceful  elegance  of  a  maid  of  fifteen  summers, 
and  the  cocoa-palm  offers  its  tender  fruit;  thyme  and 
orange-blossom,  sweet  jasmine  and  mignonette,  load 
the  air  with  perfume  and  the  lemon  trees  bloom  ever 
"above  their  green  foliage."  All  is  splendor,  aroma, 
color  and  light  in  our  lands. 

You  have  not  the  same  variety  in  your  fauna,  but 
your  flora  and  your  soil  are  the  same  nature  as  our 
own,  which  proves  eloquently  that  not  only  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  lands,  but  our  very  soil  have  a  common 
origin,  one  single  mother,  Spain,  and  one  sole  father- 
land which  Atlantis  gave  us. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  very  far  from  this  is- 
land you  have  your  continental  brothers  with  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  your  customs  and  joys.  They  love  you 
and  you  know'  it  not.  There,  songs  of  love  and  friend- 
ship are  intoned  for  Puerto  Rico  and  you  have  re- 
mained facing  northward,  from  where  you  have  noth- 
ing to  expect,  and  have  turned  your  back  upon  us ;  bu^ 
know  it  well :  Latin-America  loves  3'ou,  your  brothers 
of  the  Continent  think  of  you ;  in  them  you  may  have 
the  support  you  need.  Hear  what  they  say  to  you . 
"Oh  Puerto  Rican.  awake  from  this  lethargy  which 
does  not  let  you  hear  our  voices  of  aft'ection  and  does 
not  permit  you  to  see  our  arms  extended  and  open  to 
embrace  you." 

When  the  Hispano-American  University  was  or- 
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ganized  our  first  glances  were  toward  Puerto  Rico  and 
from  the  beginnmg  a  great  part  of  our  efforts  have 
had  for  end  the  aignity  and  grandeur  of  this  land. 
When  the  institution  began  its  career,  1  was  named  as 
a  representative,  in  your  midst,  of  its  ideals;  then  in 
extending  its  connections  through  the  Continent  and 
the  Antilles,  we  desired  to  attach  the  Puerto  Ricans  by 
a  cord  of  sympathy  to  this  intellectual  confederation, 
which  ought  to  draw  us  from  the  abandonment  and 
indifference  in  which  we  have  lived  till  now  and  of 
which  our  enemies  have  taken  advantage  to  demoralize 
and  weaken  us. 

Until  the  present  there  have  been  few  who  have 
occupied  themselves  in  looking  beyond  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  history  of  our  neighbors,  to  establish  rela- 
tions with  them  and  to-  admire  their  deeds  and  their 
works,  but  since  the  initiation  of  this  movement  we 
have  begun  to  exchange  messages  across  space  ;  we  now 
begin  to  see  how  worthy  of  interest  are  our  brothers 
and  that  there  is  yet  time  to  give  impulse  to  the  love 
for  liberty. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we,  in  many  places,  encoun- 
ter instead  of  the  traditional  valor  and  dignity  of  our 
ancestors,  weaknesses  and  meanness  of  character  and 
that  the  Spartan  virtue  of  our  fathers  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  spirit  of  criticism  and  espionage,  there 
is  yet  time  to  check  corruption  and  to  turn  to  unitedly 
carry  out  our  plans  for  conquering  our  rights  to  civili- 
zation. 

Isolation  ordinarily  gives  birth  to  all  these  faults, 
because  there  are  neither  examples  nor  stimuli.  Be- 
yond all  these  ills  is  something  serious,  which  requires 
all  our  care,  to  which  we  ought  to  give  all  oiu'  atten- 
tion, and  consideration  of  which  ought  to  move  us  to- 
ward solidarity : — it  is  this  :  In  the  hemisphere  which 
we  inhabit  there  are  two  great  races,  whose  ideals  and 
aspirations  are  the  same;  but  their  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  absolutely  different  and,  if  you  please,  an- 
tagonistic. I  speak  of  the  Anglo-Americans  and  the 
Latin-Americans.  Geographically  it  is  indicated  thai, 
we  both  ought  to  consider  America  entire  as  our  com- 
mon fatherland  and  liberty  as  our  inheritance;  but  so- 
ciologically, our  tendencies  and  inclinations  separate 
us  into  two  great  portions,  each  of  which  desires  for 
itself  supremacy,  in  case  an  equilibrium  is  impossible 
in  the  western  hemisphere;  this,  on  account  of  the 
little  or  no  knowledge  which  we  have  of  one  another. 
In  Latin-America,  with  rare  exceptions,  we  only  know 
adventurers,  whom  by  the  law  of  induction,  we  picture 
to  ourselves  of  the  same  kind  and  character  as  all  the 
strangers  who  visit  us  from  North  America.  In  Eng- 
lish-America on  the  other  hand,  and  with  very  honor- 
able exceptions,  only  Latin-America's  diplomatists  arc 
known,  cultured  and  delicate  folk,  almost  all  of  weak 
character,  jealous  of  the  triumphs  of  their  brothers 
f  colleagues ;  and  complaisant  to  the  point  of  culpability 
with  the  foreigner.  But  not  all  Anglo-Americans  are 
like  the  bad  people  whom  we  know  here,  nor  are  ail 
Latin-Americans  what  our  diplomatic  representative.-, 
appear  in  the  North.  In  both  parts  of  the  Continenl 
there  are  people  of  ideals,  of  honor  and  noble  soul, 
who  live  in  ignorance  of  one  another.  If  the  good 
people  of  English-America  knew  the  good  people  of 
Latin-America;  if  they  knew  what  are  our  tendencies 
and  orientations;  if  they  knew  that  we  work  to  attain 
perfectionment,  but  that  their  governors  do  not  permit 
us  to  do  so  on  account  of  those  very  adventurers  whom 


they  send  us  and  on  account  of  the  American  imper- 
ialistic spirit,  they  would  not  consider  us  the  inferior 
race,  which  in  the  North  all  the  world  thinks  ought  to 
yield  place  to  the  superior  race  of  the  hemisphere  in 
virtue  of  the  law  of  armed  natural  selection.  No.  If 
they  should  learn  that  among  Latin-Americans  are 
men  as  wise  as  they,  as  enterprising  as  they,  as  brave 
and  valiant  as  they,  and  should  come  to  knozv  them — 
and  vicc-vcrsa — there  would  be  at  once  established 
currents  for  organizing  a  fraternal  solidarity  through 
the  natural  inclination  to  admire  and  respect  all  that 
is  grand  and  that  does  honor  to  humanity. 

We  Latin-Americans  with  all  our  claims  of  science 
and  of  valor,  with  all  the  triumphs  we  have  gained  in 
literature  and  in  the  arts,  cannot,  ought  not,  to  aspire  to 
this  fraternity  until  we  are  united  and  are  capable  of 
demonstrating  that  we  are  worthy  of  respect  and  con- 
sideration and  that  we  merit  to  reciprocally  deal  with 
those  who  call  themselves  great,  who  are  great. 

For  this  the  Hispano-Americf.n  University  has  been 
founded :  to  prevent  the  great  evils  enumerated  above 
and  to  prepare  us  for  the  beautiful  benefits  enunciated 
hereafter;  for  this  the  institution  prepares  itself:  to 
give  to  the  youth  of  the  American  nations  an  education 
as  uniform  and  complete  as  may  be  possible.  For  this 
reason  the  University  has  been  regulated  upon  base-' 
so  universal,  that  it  has  arrived  at  the  point  of  arrang- 
ing the  organization  of  teaching  centres  in  all  places 
in  Latin-America  where  it  may  be  possible  to  find  peo- 
ple who  desire  to  teach  to  others  that  which  they 
know,  while  there  are  educated  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Universities  of  the  Hispano-American  University  the 
teachers  necessary  for  our  work.  The  institution  de- 
sires to  arouse  love  for  education  in  all  zones  and  to 
promote  especial  zeal  for  liberty  in  all  environments, 
until  we  secure  as  result  that  all  the  Latin-American 
governments  shall  declare  our  labors  of  public  utilitj 
and  accept  our  system  as  the  most  certain  means  of 
saving  all  Latin- America  from  the  odious  tutelage  of 
the  United  States  of  the  North,  a  thing  as  bad  as  all 
the  ills  which  now  paralyze  and  hold  it  back. 

We  ought  to  teach  and  maintain  in  purity  our  Ian 
guage,  which  is  being  threatened  in  its  existence  by 
our  adversaries ;  we  ought  to  restore  the  character  of 
our  brothers,  corrupted  by  our  enemies,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  regain  the  consistency  and  sincerity  of  former 
times ;  we  have  to  reconcper  our  personality,  almost 
lost;  we  have  the  obligation  to  show  ourselves  worthy 
friends  or  adversaries  of  the  Colossus  which  threatens 
to  devour  us. 

Permit  me,  in  passing,  to  indicate  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ills  which  afflicts  us  and  which  may  cause  our  ruin 
if  we  do  not  bestir  ourselves  to  extirpate  it.  It.  is  one 
of  our  most  attractive  qualities,  turned  into  a  hin- 
drance and  a  death-bearing  poison,  through  our  lack  of 
])rudence.  Born  from  polite  fathers,  we  have  never 
ceased  to  observe  the  rule  which  commands  us  to  sac- 
rifice our  tastes  and  our  conveniences  to  the  tastes  and 
conveniences  of  others.  The  foreigner  is  educated  in 
a  different  manner  and  his  conduct  is  limited  to  the  ex- 
tremest  egoism ;  in  such  wise,  that  when  he  asks  some- 
thing, he  does  it  formally;  and  when  we  answer,  "con 
mucho  gusto"  (with  much  pleasure)  we  have  merely 
the  intention  of  being  courteous,  nothing  more.  And 
yet,  in  the  mind  of  the  stranger  this  polite  phrase  sig- 
nifies the  favorable  conclusion  of  that  which  he  asks. 
Politeness,  badly  understood  by  the  foreigner — Ameri- 
can, and  to  some  degree  the  European — is  leading  to  the 
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abdication  of  all  our  rights  and  privileges;  because, 
where  we  have  desired  to  appear  well-bred,  the  for- 
eigner will  compel  us  to  fultill  our  agreement  by  the 
force  of  arms.  The  foreigners  who  deal  with  us  are 
literal  and  practical  people,  who  have  never  been  able  to 
construe  the  phrase  "con  mucho  gusto"  except  in  the 
sense  of  a  solemn  concession  of  the  thing  which  they 
desire. 

If  our  peculiar  habit  of  being  courteous  with  the  for- 
eigner has  caused  damage  in  private  transactions,  in 
public  and  international  negotiations  it  has  been  a  dis- 
aster. Our  enemies  have  drawn  prodigious  advantage 
from  it.  Not  to  seek  far,  I  will  cite  as  an  example, 
the  Pan-American  Conferences.  As  the  United  States 
has  been  the  promoters  of  these  international  re- 
unions, the  Latin-Americans  who  have  attended  them 
have  felt  placed  under  obligation  by  the  gentlemen  oi 
the  North,  and  in  order  to  repay  the  favor  and  high 
honor  of  their  meeting  with  us,  if  not  from  politeness, 
at  least  by  weakness  in  saying  no,  have  yielded  to  thein 
the  first  place  in  ail  matters ;  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, they  have  used  this  primacy  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  Latin-American  race  and  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  a  shameful,  humiliating  and  unbearable  tu- 
telage. 

Fortunately  for  the  Latin-Americans,  in  a  liappy 
hour  Rlr.  Root  ceased  to  be  Secretary  of  State  m 
Washington.  This  gentleman  had  made  a  very  pro- 
found study  of  our  character,  impetuous  and  pusillani- 
mous at  once;  he  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  our 
courtesy  and  knew  how  susceptible  we  are  to  flattery 
and  adulation.  If  he  had  continued  in  that  post  in 
the  government,  our  situation  would  have  had  no  rem- 
edy. The  politicians  of  today  cause  me  no  anxiety. 
The  actual  governors  have  filled  Latin-America  witli 
anger,  but  no  more.  Happy  the  nations  still  capable 
of  becoming  angry.  As  a  general  rule  our  adversaries 
will  take  any  polite  phrase  on  our  part  as  a  cession  of 
authority  and  power. 

As  these  defects  are  not  the  patrimony  of  a  single 
locality,  but  are  universal  in  our  race,  a  universal  rem- 
edy and  many  efforts  are  necessary  in  order  to  give 
youth  a  suitable  education,  in  virtue  of  which  energy 
of  character  and  courtesy  shall  be  fraternized,  counter- 
balanced and  complemented.  In  order  to  direct  the 
education  of  youth  into  new  and  more  useful  channels 
and  to  circumscribe  it  within  less  dangerous  horizons 
the  work  of  the  Hispano-American  University  has 
been  undertaken. 

There  are  nations  which  I  might  cite  to  you  as  ex- 
amples of  the  disasters  of  our  good  habits  imprudently 
applied,  but  I  refrain  from  making  undesirable  allu- 
sions for  lack  of  time.  Nevertheless,  in  general  terms, 
in  the  lands  where  the  foreigner  has  set  his  foot,  with 
the  purpose  only  of  exploiting  us,  all  virtues  have  been 
lost  and  our  very  personality  is  on  the  point  of  disap- 
pearing. From  the  foreigner  we  have  only  learned 
vices  and  bad  manners ;  there  are  nations  where  the 
home  is  disappearing  through  the  fatal  example  of 
men  for  whom  love  is  a  commerce  and  virtue  a  lie 
There  are  nations  where  grand  ideals  have  disap- 
peared ;  where  once  the  breeze  of  honorable  progress 
blew  but  today  is  only  felt  the  spirit  of  carping  criti- 
cism;  where  once  love  of  liberty  reigned  over  the  sea, 
in  Central  and  South  America,  today  Carthage  is 
reborn  with  all  its  gross  avarice,  without  reverence  for 
morality. 


Love  of  country,  the  purity  of  our  language,  regional 
pride,  all  is  disappearing  before  the  pressure  of  false 
civilization.  There  is  no  compassion  for  the  humble ; 
the  working  class  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  boot  of  the 
foreigner  with  which  he  kicks  him  and  makes  him 
labor  without  pity,  in  order  to  obtain  rapidly  the  fruii 
of  the  toil  of  the  unfortunate.  The  foreigner  ha^ 
come  to  our  country  to  carry  away  what  he  encounters 
and  in  return  has  brought  us  shameful  vices,  coarse 
pride,  and  despotism. 

As  Puerto  Rico  is  subject  to  the  same  perils  as  the 
other  countries  of  Latin-America,  we  have  believed  it 
proper  for  this  country  to  participate  in  this  move- 
ment of  intellectual  fraternity  and  to  found  here  the 
corresponding  branch  of  the  Hispano-American  Uni- 
versity. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  consulting  the  views  of  the 
most  deserving  and  illustrious  Puerto  Ricans,  among 
them  the  most  illustrious  President  of  the  Atheneum, 
upon  this  matter ;  they,  with  the  experience  of  their 
wisdom  and  their  years  are  in  accord  with  the  founda- 
tion of  a  free  university,  which  enters  into  the  move- 
ment of  the  Federation  of  International  Fraternity 
of  Latin-America,  which,  as  all  the  sister  branches  and 
as  the  free  universities  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Europe,  may  give  opportunity  to  young  people  for 
acquiring  a  free  education  in  accord  with  their  re- 
sources, their  facilities  and  their  ideals.  The  ideals 
of  the  Hispano-American  University  can  not  be  more 
beautiful  than  that  all  of  you  may  with  good  will  con- 
tribute your  mite  to  this  sublime  edifice  of  the 
grandeur  and  the  glory  of  our  race. 

I  have  spoken  with  one  of  the  highest  officials  of  the 
government  of  the  Island  and  he  agrees  with  me  in  the 
education  of  the  people  as  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  the  felicity  of  a  country.  Also,  I  know  that  the 
ideals  of  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  are  very  similar 
to  ours  and  he  will  give  us  frank  support  and  generous- 
co-operation  since  he  has  said,  or  at  least  ought  to  have 
said,  many  times,  that  he  desires  the  felicity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico ;  and  if  he  positively  desires  this 
felicity  he  will  nowhere  find  factors  more  important 
for  securing  it  than  among  Puerto  Ricans  learned  and 
of  character.  The  systems  employed  in  Puerto  Rico 
leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Our  functions  are  spiritual  and  intellectual  and 
liberty  is  the  law  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  understand- 
ing; for  this  reason  the  Hispano-American  University 
is  a  free  University. 

Nowhere  is  Democracy  so  necessary  as  in  a  Univei 
sity,  since  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  difiference 
which  exists  between  two  men  unless  the  grade  of 
knowledge  acquired  is  taken  into  account.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  Hispano-American  LIniversity  belong  to 
all  social  categories  and  for  the  moment  no  salaries 
can  be  paid  them  beyond  the  small  sums  which  the 
students  may  give  them  for  their  services.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  people  will  gradually  adapt  themselves 
to  the  teachers  whom,  at  the  beginning,  we  see  ourselves 
forced  to  autJiorize ;  we  do  not  despair  that  men  and 
women  of  good  will  will  prove  apt  for  the  task  con 
fided  to  them  in  teaching,  and  I  am  almost  certain 
that  the  public  will  not  oppose  this  system,  especially 
since  we  have  the  necessity  of  forming  teachers  of  the 
Latin-American  soul. 

In  this  conviction,  I  advise  all  persons  who  feel 
ca])ahle  of  teaching  something,  no  matter  what  may 
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be  their  lack  of  knowledge,  to  place  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  University  Council,  which  I  ex- 
pect will  organize  itself,  perhaps  tonight,  in  this  capital 
from  the  most  learned  and  generous  Puerto  Ricans. 

This  movement  is  headed  by  a  man  of  most  noble 
soul  and  of  clear  vision  for  the  future  of  our  Conti- 
nent. I  am  not  the  whole  of  this  evolution;  no,  1 
am  only  a  humble  apostle  ;  but  while  such  I  am  invested 
with  all  the  powers  and  all  the  faculties  necessary  for 
the  organization  of  all  the  centres  of  the  Hispano- 
American  University  in  the  different  countries.  The 
opinions  which  I  express  outside  the  speaker's  desk  or 
the  professor's  chair  are  my  private  opinions.  The 
Hispano-American  University  is  a  pacificist  institu- 
tion; but  when  it  pronounces  itself  in  favor  of  war  it 
is  not  in  favor  of  that  war  which  sheds  blood,  of  that 
human  folly  which  destroys  and  annihilates,  but  of  the 
war  which  brings  peace,  of  the  war  against  human 
abuses  and  human  errors.  We  are  partisans  of  the 
war  w'hich  counts  in  a  constant  and  interminable 
process  of  reform  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  fruit  but  peace.  By  this  we  apostles  of  the 
Hispano-American  University  are  revolutionaries, 
since  we  cannot  have  relations  with  abuse  nor  wrong. 

The  Hispano-American  University  is  about  to  enter 
life  in  Puerto  Rico  autonomous  and  independent.  It 
will  simply  be  called  Unive*rsity  of  Puerto  Rico;  but  if 
we  organize  merely  a  Puerto  Rican  University,  for 
ends  purely  Puerto  Rican,  abandoning  absolutely  re- 
lations and  understanding  with  our  brothers  of  Latin- 
America,  we  shall  continue  in  the  life  of  isolation  in 
which  we  have  lived  until  now,  with  detriment  to  our 
political  and  social  interests;  but  as  the  tendencies  of 
the  Hispano-American  University  are  much  more  ele- 
vated and  universal,  we  desire  that  the  university  which 
is  oiganized  in  Puerto  Rico  shall  form  part  of  our  fra- 
ternity, whose  centre  is  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador, 
whose  branches  will  develop  in  harmony  with  the  Su- 
preme Council,  in  constant  communication  one  with 
another  and  which  bear  the  same  name.  All  the 
branches,  as  I  have  said,  are  perfectly  free  and  thei" 
relations  with  the  Supreme  Council  are  those  of  cour- 
tesy, friendship  and  fraternity;  but  that  centre  re- 
serves to  itself  in  favor  of  the  Latin-Americans,  the 
privilege  of  approving  the  titles  given  by  the  various 
Hispano-American  Universities,  in  order  that  the  grad- 
uates may  enjoy  the  prerogatives  and  honors  corres- 
ponding to  its  dignity  in  all  Latin-America. 

The  Hispano-American  University  is,  as  you  see,  of 
a  grand  importance,  for  Puerto  Rico,  whether  it  con- 
tinues as  a  dependent  of  the  foreigner,  or  whether  it 
resolves  to  be  free  and  independent  some  day,  you  wili 
need  at  least  to  know  us  and  to  have  some  relations 
with  us;  since  in  the  first  case,  you  will  be  the  instru- 
ment which  the  foreigner  separates  from  Latin-Amer- 
ica in  order  to  get  possession  of  that  which  belongs  to 
us.  according  to  the  suggestion  of  a  publicist  of  the 
United  States ;  and,  in  the  second,  you  will  be  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant ;  that  is  to  say,  Puerto  Rico  will  be  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Latin-Americans  of  the  North, 
the  Center  and  the  South,  and  then  it  will  be  good  that 
they  may  have  certainty  that  they  may  arrive  at  the 
family  house.  Moreover,  bonds  of  origin  and  history 
ought  to  attract  you  to  us  as  we  feel  ourselves  attracted 
to  you. 

^     'jfi     -jfi  t 
The  Hisnano-American  University  in  Puerto  Rico 


will  have  its  council  of  twenty-one  as  I  just  now  said, 
composed  of  the  best  and  most  illustrious  of  this  island 
in  whatever  place  may  be  agreed  upon  for  the  purpose. 
Immediately  after  the  council  of  the  Plispano-Ameri- 
can  University  in  Puerto  Rico  has  been  organized,  I 
will  go  personally  through  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
island,  organizing  in  each  locality  committees  depend- 
ent upon  the  Hispano-American  University  Council, 
also  composed  each  one  of  twenty-one  members,  if  it  is 
possible,  for  the  prompt  development  of  the  University. 

Now,  learn  a  new  and  grand  thing,  which  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  sympathy  which  we  have  on  the 
continent  for  Puerto  Rico.  The  flag  of  your  land  has 
Leen  placed  in  the  midst  of  those  of  the  free  republics 
and  has  been  consecrated  and  anointed  with  the  blessed 
blood  which  makes  ours  so  glorious  and  so  worthy  of 
respect.  Puerto  Rico  is  considered  by  Latin-Ameri- 
cans as  a  piece  of  our  fatherland.  Be  assured  that  we 
always  rejoice  when  you  rejoice  and  that  we  weep  with 
you  when  you  have  to  weep.  "A  blow  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  is  a  blow  which  re- 
sounds on  the  shoulders  of  the  Latin- American  peo- 
ples." Thus,  in  this  same  place,  expressed  himself  not 
long  ago  a  distinguished  Puerto  Rican  orator.  The 
orator  meant  well,  but  this  did  not  prevent  that  when 
he,  in  the  same  discourse,  suggested  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  Puerto  Rico,  he  inflicted  upon  us  Latin-Ameri- 
cans, who  so  much  love  this  nation,  heavy  blows. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sentiment  which  this  initiative 
arouses  in  you,  be  it  of  afifection  or  of  aversion,  you 
will  not  deny  that  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  a  land, 
which  circumstances  have  rendered  captive,  that  its  free 
brothers  raise  its  flag  with  the  same  respect  and  the 
same  love  with  which  they  look  upon  those  of  free 
nations.  In  the  same  manner,  whatever  may  be  the 
point  of  view  from  which  you  consider  my  actuation 
in  this  movement,  you  cannot  deny  that  it  is  motived  in 
a  high  spirit  of  love  for  justice,  the  improvement  and 
the  well-being  of  humanity. 

^ly  personality  is  humble  and  my  efiforts  only  reduce 
themselves  to  the  felicity  of  the  Latin-American  race, 
but  it  is  not  my  personality  that  addresses  you  from 
this  desk,  nor  is  it  a  Colombian,  nor  is  it  a  secretary ; 
it  is  the  Delegate-General  of  the  Hispano-American 
University,  the  authority  of  which  is  given  prestigt; 
and  strength  by  an  assemblage  of  men  from  among  the 
noblest  who  live  in  America.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
race,  the  voice  which  in  these  moments  comes  to  your 
ears  in  demand  of  fraternity  and  in  solicitude  of  your 
friendship. 

Soon  this  youth  who  speaks  to  you  tonight  will 
abandon  vour  shores  to  go  to  other  regions,  to  continue 
the  work  which  he  has  exerted  himself  to  realize  here. 
You  have  seen  me  arrive  without  ostentation  and  with 
modesty;  the  spokesmen  of  your  society  have  given 
me  a  cordial  welcome,  for  which  I  thank  you  tonight. 
Tomorrow  you  will  see  me  go  from  door  to  door 
through  all  the  American  continent,  in  the  name  of 
Liberty,  of  Science  and  of  Peace.  I  do  not  assure  you 
that  our  ideals  will  everywhere  be  received  with  the 
generosity  which  I  expect  from  you,  because  there 
are  places  where  the  soul  is  dead ;  but  I  do  assure  you 
that  if  in  some  places  our  efl:'orts  shall  be  sterile,  this 
will  not  mean  the  end  of  our  efforts. 

You  are  then  about  to  take  part  in  the  grandest  and 
most  noble  movement  which  has  been  initiated  in  the 
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world.  Our  success  is  certain  because  when  the  ideals 
of  the  Hispano-American  Universit}'  are  preached, 
there  is  neither  cross  nor  Calvary  which  can  intimidate 
its  apostles.  , 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Puerto  Rico,  aid,  then,  the 
development  of  the  Hispano-American  University  in 
this  land;  lay  the  first  stone  this  very  night;  do  not 
leave  it  until  tomorrow ;  accept  the  noble  idea,  propa- 
gate it  and  be  indulgent  with  its  apostles,  since  they 
have  no  interest  beyond  that  of  the  felicity  and  gran- 
deur of  the  Latin- American  race. 

One  moment  more.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  circumstance :  before  leaving  Puerto 
Rico,  I  desire  to  have  completely  organized  the  Council 
of  twenty-one,  which  the  regulations  of  the  Hispano- 
American  University  prescribes  for  each  country ;  once 
the  council  of  twenty-one  is  organized,  in  which  each 
one  of  the  councillors  will  represent  one  of  the  Latin- 
American  Republics,  Puerto  Rico  or  Spain,  the  coun- 
cillors themselves  will  arrange  the  internal  direction, 
organize  the  cloister  of  the  university,  divide  it  into 
faculties  and  name  the  deans  and  professors ;  the  coun- 
cil of  twenty-one  is  at  once  the  organ  of  the  confed- 
eiation  of  intellectual  brotherhood  with  Latin  America 
and  the  cloister  of  the  Hispano-American  University 
in  Puerto  Rico.  The  council  of  twenty-one  is  the 
basis,  is  the  point  of  departure ;  since,  unhappily, 
human  works  necessitate  time  and  opportunities  for 
perfecting  themselves. 

I  am  about  to  end.  The  object  of  the  organization 
of  twenty-one  councils  of  the  Hispano-American  Uni- 
versity, each  with  twenty-one  members  in  each  of  the 
twenty-one  sister  nations,  has  been  to  create  twenty- 
one  moral  authorities,  omnipotent  for  the  reform  of 
the  race,  in  such  manner  that  when  they,  in  the  name 
of  our  holy  trilogy — Liberty,  Science,  Peace — teach, 
decide,  absolve,  condemn,  protest — these  functions  thus 
exercised,  shall  fi.x  precedent  and  doctrine  in  the  moral 
and  material  reform  of  the  Latin-American  race  and 
constitute  a  defensive  force  insuperable  in  favor  of 
whatever  Latin-American  is  threatened  with  injustice. 
These  twenty-one  councils  are  so  intimately  and  solidly 
bound  together  that  when  one  cries,  all  give  a  cry  in 
unison;  when  one  suffers,  all  weep;  all  are  united  in 
the  combat  and  in  the  propaganda ;  and  glories,  suffer- 
ings, and  rejoicings  are  occurrences  which  affect  one 
single  political  body. 

Article  16  of  the  regulations  of  the  Univer- 
sity reads  thus:  By  the  present  article  it  is  decreed 
that  the  term  of  president  and  of  the  other  officers  is 
perpetual  in  the  service  of  the  university,  especially 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council ;  since  this  cor- 
poration is  called  to  be  an  American  International 
Court  of  Peace,  American  Tribunal  of  .\.rbitration,  the 
factotum  of  America  in  scientific,  political  and  social 
affairs. 

Think,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  such  a  power, 
on  that  which  Puerto  Rico  cannot  remain  all  its  life,  the 
toy  of  the  caprice  of  one  man,  on  that  Uncle  Sam 
will  concede  nothing  to  Puerto  Rico  voluntarily  and 
to  the  good;  and  do  not  hesitate  to  give  adhesion  to 
this  community  of  brothers,  Vv-ho  go  in  search  of  the 
golden  fleece  of  the  unity  and  grandeur  of  our  race. 
Union  is  our  remedy.   /  hare  spoken. 
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How  can  she  be  so  calm,  cheerful  and  strong?  I 
asked  myself  as  I  thought  of  the  plight  of  a  young 
woman  whose  aged  father  lay  on  his  deathbed,  whose 
only  sister  was  at  the  point  of  death  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  whose  mother,  weak  and  frail,  nervously 
and  often  in  tears  went  back  and  forth  from  husband 
to  daughter  in  futile  ministries. 

Acquaintances  of  mine,  I  had  called  on  the  famil> 
one  evening  to  give  any  aid  that  I  could.  1  had  staid 
away  until  m formation  reached  me  that  the  family, — 
four  persons  with  a  slender  income  living  in  a  stuffy 
apartment,  near  the  busy  heart  of  a  great  metropolis,— 
were  in  dire  trouble  with  sickness.  A  man  whose  na- 
ture is  ineff'ectively  sympathetic  rather  than  radiantly 
stimulating  hesitates  to  inflict  himself  upon  a  stricken 
family.  1  have  not  the  art  of  healing,  so  1  spare  my 
bedridden  friends  the  burden  of  my  presence;  but  for- 
getting my  misfortune  for  the  time  being,  I  called  to 
see  the  Smiths.  Perhaps  too  much  thinkmg  about  my 
uselessness  at  a  bedside  was  of  less  importance  than 
trying  to  do  something.  Perhaps  experience  would 
accomplish  more  than  philosophizing  about  an  ideal 
sickroom  attitude. 

I  found  a  little  hospital  in  which  one  member  of 
the  family  was  nurse,  cook  and — sunshine.  I  knew 
that  she  was  a  graduate  of  a  noted  university,  and  ver- 
satilely capable ;  but  I  had  never  imagined  her  as  a  real 
heroine  in  an  actual  crisis.  She  was  not  a  society 
girl ;  she  was  physically  unattractive ;  spinsterhood 
was  hers;  the  future  could  not  lure  her  with  the  glit- 
ter which  it  holds  out  to  young  women  with  superhcial 
charms,  youth,  wealth  and — butterfly  heads. 

But  I  made  a  discovery.  I  found  in  the  most  unex- 
pected place  a  human  brick  of  golden  stuff.  She  was 
cheery,  untroubled  and  intelligently  busy.  After  we 
had  together  visited  the  sick  and  talked  with  her  aged 
mother,  we  went  into  the  little  library.  On  the  table 
were  several  books.  Glancing  at  the  titles  I  caught 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus.  The  small  copies 
were  much  worn.  How  companionable  they  looked. 
They  had  been  carried  in  shopping  bags  and  been  close 
to  the  gas  stove ;  at  any  rate  this  would  be  my  guess. 
A  girl  accompanied  to  a  grocery  store  or  downtown 
by  a  stoic  philosopher  whom  she  loves  and  understands 
does  not  worry  about  a  suitor  or  the  caprices  of  the 
fates.  Neither  does  she  waste  her  strength  in  tears, 
fear  and  emotion.  She  courageously  faces  her  daily 
problems. 

My  acquaintance  did  not  mar  a  delightful  visit  by 
hauling  either  of  her  old  comrades  into  the  limelight ' 
in  a  sentimental  confessional;  she  spoke  eloquently  of, 
their  society  by  what  she  had  done  and  was  doing. 
She  had  been  drawn  by  the  force  of  thinking  to  these 
old  journeymen,  and  they  had  awakened  in  her  that 
life  which  gr\'es  strength,  high  resolve,  definite  pur- 
pose and  a  tranquil  mind.  It  was  upon  this  splendid 
resource  that  she  was  drawing  in  fighting  her  battles 
and  winning  her  victories. 

A  sickroom  in  which  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus 
appear  in  their  glorious  immortality  is  a  good  place  for 
the  afflicted. 

Chicago.  nHwiTT  c.  winc. 
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TOWER  HILL  NOTES 

Last  week  we  tried  to  give  some  sug- 
gestion of  the  work  being  done  on  Tower 
Hill  in  tlie  studies  in  Musical  Apprecia- 
tion by  Mrs.  Cora  Stanton  Brown  and  in 
the  acquaintance  with  the  wild  things 
of  the  Hill  by  Miss  Bertha  Howe. 

Meanwhile,  the  Hill  Conductor  has 
been  continuing  the  studies  in  Religion, 
which  have  been  the  prominent  feature 
of  the  Summer  School  from  its  begin- 
ning. This  year  we  come  for  the  fourth 
time  to  the  first  year  of  the  seven  vears' 
course,  a  study  of  "Beginnings,"  or 
the  Life  of  Primitive  Man,  studied  first 
from  his  own  standpoint,  that  of  the 
myth,  the  guess  by  which  he  tried  to 
account  to  himself  for  the  baffling 
phenomena  in  rvature  which  he  was 
curious  of  learning  from  without  and 
within;  and  studied  secondly  in  the 
light  of  science,  the  more  or  less  veri- 
fied guess  of  the  latter-day  man.  In  this 
way  we  have  discussed  such  problems 
as  must  have  occupied  the  child-mind 
in  the  early  days  from  the  dawn  of 
intellect:  How  the  World  Was  Made, 
The  Deluge,  The  Antiquity  of  Man, 
Man's  First  Home,  How  Language  Be- 
gan. How  Tools  Began,  The  Evolution 
of  Dress  and  The  Domestication  of  Ani- 
mals; such  problems  as  stir  the  child- 
mind  today  with  curiosity  and  awe. 
These  talks  are  not  all  one-sided,  neither 
are  they  all  made  of  ancient  history,  or 
of  science  verified  at  the  end  of  a  tele- 
scope or  in  the  laboratory.  The  old 
problems  are  stirring  the  heart  today 
as  in  the  olden  times,  and  relate  them- 
selves to  the  latest  and  most  practical 
questions,  often  in  most  unexpected 
ways.  We  are  always  glad  when  we 
have  a  minister  or  two  in  the  class,  as  is 
the  case  part  of  the  time  this  year, 
for  this  insures  encountering  a  number 
of  other  views  from  other  angles,  which 
are  always  heartily  welcomed  on  Tower 
Hill.  Pastor  Helming,  of  the  University 
Congregational  Church,  Chicago,  is  with 
us  for  the  season,  and  Mr.  Gilmore,  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  of  Madison,  has 
been  with  us  for  the  past  ten  days, 
and  both  have  lent  new  interest  to  our 
studies  by  their  frank  and  thoughtful 
differences  on  non-essentials  as  well  as 
by  their  hearty  support  of  cardinal 
principles. 

Among  the  lay  members  of  the  class. 


questions  of  dress  and  convention  have 
aroused  the  most  earnest  comment,  dis- 
cussion and  argument,  for  Ruskin's  three 
deadly  D's,  Dress,  Diet  and  Debt,  have 
come  in  for  their  share  of  study.  It  is 
not  enough  to  condemn,  even  if  all  were 
persuaded  of  the  wrong  involved,  for 
especially  in  matters  of  dress,  and  more 
especially  concerning  woman's  dress,  we 
have  yet  to  learn  the  first  principles  of 
hygiene  and  economy — that  time  econo- 
my which  consults  not  alone  the  wear- 
er, but  the  brain  and  muscle  and  nerve 
all  along  the  line,  from  that  of  sheep- 
herding  or  cotton  picking,  through  fac- 
tory operator  and  shop  girl,  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  who  is  but  one  of  a  long 
series  of  links  in  the  chain,  each  of 
which  is  entitled  to  its  meed  of  con- 
sideration. Economy  is  a  word  which 
should  be  lifted  out  of  its  narrow  selfish- 
ness in  its  application  to  the  mere  in- 
dividual, and  expanded  to  include  the 
race.  It  should  become  generic  rather 
than  specific.  From  this  viewpoint  how 
brainless  and  headless  as  well  as  heart- 
less are  the  Bradley-Martin  economics 
which  justifies  its  thousands  spent  on 
flowers  for  the  ballroom  decorations  of 
a  single  night  on  the  pitiful  plea  that 
these  wicked  extravagances  give  employ- 
ment to  the  poor  and  put  money  in  cir- 
culation. For  such  base  economy  does 
my  lady  feel  a  spasm  of  virtue  when 
she  dons  her  costly  gown,  which  she 
argues  has  been  the  means  of  putting 
bread  into  the  mouths  of  hungry  seam- 
stresses,— as  if  a  reasonable  amount  of 
plain  sewing  paid  for  at  honest  prices 
might  not  serve  the  case  as  well  as  an 
unreasonable  amount  paid  for  at  starva- 
tion wages. 

The  headgear  and  footwear  of  women 
came  in  for  a  good  share  of  one  session 
in  this  study  of  archeology  brought 
down  to  date,  "For  you  are,  every  one 
of  you,  in  )your  dress,  walking  en- 
cyclopedias of  archiEology,"  said  the 
leader,  and  proceeded  to  prove  his  point 
by  a  series  of  illustrations  which,  strange 
to  say,  were  mostly  taken  from  the  dress 
of  men,  though  it  was  the  costuming  of 
women  which  was  being  held  up  for 
condemnation,  and  justly  so;  for  it  can- 
not be  questioned  that  woman  is  trail- 
ing along  some  three  or  four  hundred 
years  after  man  in  the  evolution  of 
dress. 

As  was  to  be  expected  in  this  crowd 


of  sensible  Tower  Hill  women,  there  was 
no  one  found  to  justify  or  even  apologize 
for  the  hat  trimmed  with  murdered 
birds,  or  willow  plumes  madi;  by  mur- 
dered babes;  and  the  artificial  flowers 
to  wliosc  making  i'lvc  Inuidn-il  Ikiuk^s 
from  four  to  fourteen  in  New  York 
alone  are  sacrificing  their  lives  were 
convicted  in  the  tlnilling  lines  of  Flor- 
ence Wilkinson's  searching  poem,  "The 
Flower  Factory." 

We  are  not  settling  these  hot  questions 
on  Tower  Hill,  but  we  are  helping  to 
raise  them.  We  are  allowing  ourselves 
to  be  made  unhappy  by  them  for  a  little 
time,  and  that  is  something,  for  the 
human  soul  is  so  made  that  it  cannot 
forever  go  on  suffering  over  things  that 
the  human  mind  can  remedy.  It  must 
arouse  itself  and  in  time  do  away  with 
these  iniquities,  these  short-range  econo- 
mies in  men's  and  women's  lives.  And 
if  one  is  willing  to  be  made  thoroughly 
wretched  for  a  little  while  over  the 
miseries  of  the  otlier  half  of  the  world 
— though  we  are  learning  now  that  there 
is  no  "other  half,"  for  the  line  between 
is  nowhere, — let  him  read  a  novel  that 
is  relating  itself  to  these  vacation  days 
on  the  Hill,  Brand  Whitlock's  "Turn  of 
the  Balance,"  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Samuel  Jones.  It  is  a  book  that 
shows  the  human  misery  of  the  life  in 
our  great  cities,  but  shows  too  the 
hope  that  is  justified  by  the  sympathy 
and  courage  in  the  hearts  of  these  same 
miserable  human  beings.  There  is  great 
hope  in  the  undoubtable  fact  that  these 
hot  problems  are  not  so  much  being 
wrestled  with  as  they  are  wrestling  with 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  men  every- 
where these  twentieth  century  days. 

The  senior  editor  of  Uxity,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Tower  Hill  party,  took  a 
drive  a  few  days  ago  to  visit  the  bed- 
side of  Elder  Loomis,  an  old  ministerial 
friend  of  Unity,  widely  known  to  some 
of  its  older  readers,  and  dear  to  Wis- 
consin memories,  who  is  suffering  and 
struggling  with  the  infirmities  of  his 
eighty-two  years;  but  the  conversation 
at  that  bedside  was  not  of  personal  suf- 
fering, of  individual  hopes,  or  even  of 
family  or  neighborhood  interests.  The 
old  man  had  sent  for  his  friend  to  con- 
sult with  him  in  regard  to  a  purely  im- 
personal problem  which  was  eating  at 
his  heart, — a  suggestion  which  he  wanted 
to  breathe  into  a  hearing  ear  and  a 
fertile  heart  for  the  elevation  of  a  race, 
— an  inferior  race  so-called,  the  i\egro. 
In  self-forgetfulness  like  this  lies  the 
world's  help.  e.  h.  w. 

Tower  Hill,  Wisconsin,  July  31,  1911. 


UNITARIAN  GROVE  MEETINGS  AT 
WEIRS,  N.  H. 

Last  year  Unitarian  Grove  meetings 
were  resumed  at  Weirs,  N.  H.,  and  this 
year  the  meetings  were  held  from 
August  6  to  9  inclusive.  Among  the 
topics  which  were  considered  at  these 
meetings  were  "Reform  Problems  of 
America,"  "The  Relation  of  the  Church 
to  Civic  Life,"  and  "Unitarian  Mission- 
ary Movements." 

"Without  the  virtues  of  courage  and 
patriotism,  the  seeds  of  such  morality 
as  is  fruitful  and  substantial  S|)riiig  up 
thinly,  languidly,  and  ineffectually.  The 
images  of  great  men  should  be  stationed 
throughout  the  works  of  great  histor- 
ians." 
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used    under    any    woven    wire  spring, 
makes  the  most  comfortable  bed  in  the 
world.    If  not  pleased  money  refunded. 
PRICE  $3.75 

Naber  Spring  Co. 
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with  milk. 
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SUMMER  CHEMISTRY 


What    does   it  taj.-e 

A   day   to    make, — 

JL  day  at  the  Bear  Camp  Ossipee? 

White  Clouds  a-sail  in  the  shining  blue, 

Dropping  a  shadow  to  dredge  the  lands; 

A  mountain-wind,  and  a  marching  storm. 

And  a  sound  in  the  trees  like  waves  on  sands; 

A  mist  to  soften  the  shaggy  side 

Of  the  great  green  hill,  till  it  lies  as  dim 

As  the  hills  in  a  childhood  memory; 

The  crags  and  the  ledges  silver-chased, 

Where  yei-terday's  rainy  runlets  raced; 

The  back  of  an  upland  pasture  steep 

With  delicate  fern-beds  notching  wide 

The  dark  wood-line  where  the  birches  keep 

Candlemas  all  the  summer-tide; 

Brown-flashing  across  the  meadow  bright 

The  stream  that  gems  its  malachite; 

And,  watching  his  valley,  Chocorua  grim, 

And  a  golden  sunset  watching  him! 

Add — fifty  lives  of  young  and  old. 

Of  tired  and  ^ad,  of  strong  and  bold, 

And  every  heart  a  deeper  sea 

Than  its  own  owner  dreams  can  be; 

Add  eyes  whose  glances  have  the  law 

Of  coursing  planets  in  their  draw; 

Add  careless  hands  that  touch  and  part. 

And  hands  that  greet  with  a  heaven's  sense; 

Add  little  children  in  their  glee. 

Their  earliest  altar;  add  her  heart, 

Their  feeble,  brooding  Providence: — 

Add  thio  to  that,  and  thou  shalt  see 
Vi'hat  goes  to  summer  chemistry, — 
What  the  god  takes, 
Each  time  he  makes 

One  summer-day  at  Ossipee.  —W.  C.  Gannett. 


The  Christian  Register  finds  a  gruesome  illustration 
of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  fact  that 
the  wine-drinking  banquets  of  elderly  men  are  more 
orderly  than  the  similar  banquets  of  younger  men, 
explaining  that  "the  more  intemperate  have  killed 
themselves  off  in  their  youth  while  only  the  more 
temperate  men  survive  to  drink  wine  in  their  old  age." 


tion  reports  the  growth  of  the  Unitarian  movement 
among  the  Icelanders  in  Afanitoba.  At  a  recent  con- 
ference held  at  Gimli,  six  different  centers  were  repre- 
sented by  twenty-two  delegates.  This  Conference  has 
published  in  the  Icelandic  a  Unitarian  Catechism  and 
has  issued  a  monthly  periodical  and  other  "useful 
publications,"  and  committees  are  interested  in  advanc- 
ing the  philosophic  interests  of  "progressive  Iceland- 
ers of  the  province."  These  centers  of  progressive 
thought  are  working  toward  a  Divinity  School  for  Ice- 
land for  young  ministers,  a  school  which,  according 
to  ]\Ir.  Wilson,  is  practically  Unitarian.  Truly,  Ice- 
land as  well  as  Sicily  has  its  "pot  of  honey."  The 
"pine"  as  well  as  the  "palm"  has  a  gospel  to  preach. 


The  Rev.  W.  F.  Greenman,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Unitarian  Conference,  in  commenting  upon 
twenty-two  "planks"  in  the  platform  of  the  Social 
Democrats  of  Milwaukee,  in  an  article  in  the  Christian 
Register,  says  that  the  Democrats  and  even  the  Re- 
publicans, in  order  to  get  a  hearing,  were  forced 
"perfunctorily  and  insincerely"  to  put  eighteen  of 
these  planks  into  their  own  party  platforms. 


Attorney-General  Wicker  sham,  in  his  Duluth 
speech,  out-radicaled  the  most  radical  of  a  few  years 
ago,  when  he  recommended  a  Government  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices  for  the  output  of 
industrial  combinations.  This  prophetic  vision  was 
born  out  of  the  experience  of  a  sagacious  lawyer.  He 
has  witnessed  how  selfishness  has  outwitted  the  price- 
regulating  law  of  competition,  which  at  best  was  the 
law  of  the  cut-throat,  the  survival  of  the  most  re- 
lentless. He  has  also  seen  how  powerless  law  has 
been  thus  far  in  controlling  and  preventing  combina- 
tions. The  next  thing  to  try  is  the  control  of  the 
prices  by  the  Government  as  suggested  by  the  At- 
torney-General. Still  another  expedient  is  in  the  line 
of  progress, — an  income  tax,  of  accumulating  ratio  with 
increasing  income.  The  amassing  of  immense  for- 
tunes by  those  who  simply  manipulate  the  commodities 
of  civilization,  like  those  of  sugar,  petroleum,  iron, 
tobacco,  lumber,  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  somebody 
has  been  getting  more  than  his  share,  and  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  return  the  overplus  to 
the  people  as  speedily  as  possible,  by  indirect  ways. 
When  it  is  so  arranged  that  beyond  a  certain  point 
the  fortune-maker  is  necessarily  filling  the  cofTers  of 
the  Nation  rather  than  his  own.  he  will  either  see  his 
greed  or  translate  it  into  patriotism. 


The  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 


The  Twenty-fourth  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Unitarian  Conference  is  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  October  23  to  26  of  this  year.  The  meet- 
ings are  to  be  held  in  the  D.  A.  R.  ^Memorial  Hall  and 
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the  headquarters  of  the  Conference  will  be  at  the 
Arlington  Hotel.  The  Unitarians  of  America  numer- 
ically represent  a  negligible  quantity,  and  a  Unitarian 
"crowd"  is  a  "squad"  in  comparison  with  the  rallies  of 
other  denominations,  but  in  cultural,  reformatory,  lit- 
erary and  spiritual  power  these  gatherings  have  repre- 
sented a  potency  far  beyond  their  numerical  measure- 
ment. During  its  forty-eight  years  of  life  this  Con- 
ference has  welcomed  to  its  platforms  many  whom 
the  world  delights  to  honor  with  increasing  gratitude. 
Poets,  statesmen,  economists  and  reformers,  splendid 
laymen,  as  well  as  eloquent  ministers,  gifted  women 
and  notable  foreigners  have  appeared  on  its  plat- 
forms. There  is  no  reason  why  this  coming  meeting 
should  not  be  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  and  many 
other  than  formal  delegates  will  find  in  it  an  occasion 
profitable  and  attractive.  Unity  commends  this  gath- 
ering to  the  attention  of  its  readers.  Let  them  begin 
now  and  plaii  for  an  outing  to  Washington  during  the 
last  days  of  October.  The  General  Secretary  of  the 
Conference  is  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Greenman  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  and  full  programs  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion at  its  office,  272  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Chicago  Rccord-Hcrald  tells  us  that  the  recent 
"Military  Tournament"  in  Chicago,  just  closed,  has 
been  followed  bv  the  disappearance  of  three-score 
boys,  ranging  in  age  from  seven  to  seventeen,  and 
that  their  disappearance,  in  the  estimation  of  their 
relatives,  is  clearly  connected  with  the  fascinations  of 
the  pony  and  the  gun.  We  are  told  also  that  these 
missing  lads  represent  all  nationalities  and  all  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  city.  Is  not  this  clearly  "a  call  of 
the  Wild,"  n  prompt  reversion  of  the  partially  civil- 
ized lad  to  the  life  of  a  more  barbaric  ancestry,  a 
case  of  atavism?  This  is  further  illustrated  in  safer 
fashion  by  the  phenomenal  popularity  of  the  Scout 
Movement.  "We  have  eliminated  all  the  militarism 
possible  out  of  our  Scout  Movement  and  put  our  em- 
])hasis  entirely  upon  the  study  of  nature  and  civic  bet- 
terment," said  Pastor  Pacificus  in  his  shirt  sleeves  at 
a  summer  encampment.  In  less  than  an  hour  boys, 
and  girls  too,  were  maneuvering  with  pomp,  parade, 
flags,  cannon  and  drum,  on  the  tennis  court,  charging 
the  fort  and  firing  guns  with  deafening  rapidity,  and 
the  ground  was  dotted  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
the  girl  soldiers  in  the  main  having  benevolently  con- 
sented to  die, — and  the  youngsters  of  Pastor  Pacificus 
were  in  the  thick  of  the  fray.  It  is  not  .so  easy  to 
eliminate  the  military  spirit  out  of  the  "Boy  Scout," 
for  the  ai)petite  to  kill  is  still  a  fundamental  passion 
in  the  Iiighly  civilized  man,  in  si)ite  of  his  colleges 
and  his  diplomas 


The  story  of  Joseph  Cleary,  the  young  miner  who 
was  entombed  for  three  days  under  seventy-eight  feet 
of  earth  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  a  thrilling  one.  When  at 
last  daylight,  fresh  air,  and  comrades  fell  into  the 
darkened  chamber,  the  doctor  ordered  that  the  young 
man  be  kept  under  ground  for  an  hour,  while  his  eyes 
were  adjusted  to  light  and  lungs  renewed  their  ac- 
quaintance with  pure  air,  but  the  father  at  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft  cried,  "Do  let  Joe  up,  his  mother  is  dying 
for  him,"  and  Joe  was  brought  up.  The  mother  lived, 
and  the  eyes  and  lungs  survived  the  shock.  Here  is 
an  interesting  contribution  to  polemics.  No  amount  of 
"holy  thinking"  on  the  part  of  Christian  Scientists 
would  ]ia\e  taken  that  man  out  of  his  tomb.  They 
have  no  tlioiiglit  substitute  for  the  drills,  pick-axes, 
electric  light,  telephone,  milk  and  fried  chicken  that 
enter  into  the  story.  But  psychology  has  its  vindication 
also.  The  mother  suffered  much  more  than  the  son. 
The  sight  of  her  boy  revived  her  and  the  touch  of 
the  mother's  hand  helped  restore  the  bodily  poise  of 
the  man  who  was  buried  alive. 


A  Chicago  paper  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
two-thirds  of  the  water  pumped  into  the  Chicago 
water  pipes  is  lost  through  leakage,  largely  brought 
about  by  electrolysis,  a  word  that  seems  to  indicate 
the  disintegrating  power  of  electricity  upon  iron.  Thus 
far  we  get  our  trolley  lines,  electric  lights  and  tele- 
])hone  communication  at  a  cost.  Science  must  reconcile 
its  own  children.  The  water  main  and  the  electric 
wire  must  learn  to  lie  together  in  peace  and  amity. 
Tliere  is  a  lot  yet  to  be  discovered  and  new  applications 
of  world  discoveries  before  this  old  world  of  ours  be- 
comes a  peaceful  one. 


Rev.  C.  Wendte,  in  the  Christian  Register,  has 
an  interesting  account  of  "the  case  of  Pastor  Jatho," 
the  senior  pastor  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Cologne, 
who  has  recently  been  arraigned  before  the  tribunal 
whose  business  it  is  to  pass  on  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
ministers  in  the  State  Church.  The  Rev.  Carl  Jatho 
is  described  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  preachers  and 
beloved  pastors  in  Germany.  The  charges  presented 
before  the  Court  of  Sentence  were  six  in  number,  viz., 
tliat  liis  conception  of  Deity  was  un-orthodox,  and  that 
his  estimate  of  Christianity  made  it  one  of  the  many, 
albeit  the  highest  form  of  faith,  that  he  denied  the 
total  (le])ravity  of  human  nature  and  the  deity  of 
Clirist,  that  his  conclusions  concerning  the  future  life 
were  unsatisfactory,  and  last,  and,  most  definite  of  all, 
that  he  did  not  require  of  his  Confirmation  Class  the 
acceptance  of  the  so-called  .'\postles'  Creed,  but  had 
substituted  articles  of  his  own,  "breathing  a  spirit  of 
modern  and  rational  Christianity."     It  was  a  royal 
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battle.  His  own  immense  congregation  stood  solid- 
ly with  him.  Large  meetings  of  protest  were  held 
in  Berlin,  Kiel,  Hanover  and  elsewhere.  A  petition 
signed  by  nineteen  hundred  citizens  in  the  Rhine  Val- 
ley and  as  many  more  from  otiier  German  provinces, 
was  forwarded  to  the  committee.  A  protest  against 
the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  was  signed  by  four 
hundred  eminent  persons,  among  them  seventy-three 
University  professors,  but,  the  "beloved  pastor"  hav- 
ing refused  to  recant  any  of  his  statements,  was  on 
the  24th  of  June  last  pronounced  guilty  of  heresv  and 
suspended  from  his  ministerial  function.  The  friends 
of  this  heretic  preacher  have  deposited  in  bank  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  enable  him,  with  his  Government 
pension,  to  live  without  care  for  his  daily  bread,  and 
to  continue  to  write,  speak  and  agitate  for  the  causes 
he  has  upheld.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  end.  The 
German  nation,  like  the  universe,  is  in  travail,  but 
this  is  the  price  of  growth,  it  is  bringing  forth  ex- 
cellence. 


The  World  is  Growing  Better,  But — 


The  world  is  growing  better,  but  the  boy  wdio 
comes  home  from  college  steeped  in  the  cheap  en- 
thusiasms of  athletics  and  fraternities,  who  delights 
in  his  cigarettes  and  pipes,  who  is  cultured  into  an 
appreciation  of  the  social  glass  and  silly  functions,  is 
not  a  better  boy  and  is  not  on  the  way  to  a  nobler  man- 
hood than  the  same  boy  was  when  he  went  to  college 
with  untainted  breath,  innocent  of  the  excitements  that 
lie  in  cut-glass  decanters  and  the  elegance  and  in- 
dulgences that  have  so  increased  the  cost  of  college 
life  on  money,  health  and  ethical  lines. 

The  w^orld  is  growing  better,  but  the  man  has  not 
grown  better  whose  life  has  become  so  complex,  whose 
health  has  become  such  an  object  of  anxious  concern 
to  him  that  in  middle  life  or  old  age  his  play  engage- 
ments have  become  the  most  tyrannical  in  his  calendar. 

Because  we  believe  the  world  is  growing  better  we 
must  believe  that  the  church  and  the  state  represent 
increasing  claims  upon  the  intelligent  and  the  prosper- 
ous and  that  the  habit  of  life  or  arrangement  of  claims 
upon  time  and  purse  that  subordinates  these  perma- 
nent and  lasting  claims  of  the  home,  the  church  and 
the  state  to  the  clearly  secondary  and  oftentimes  dis- 
integrating claims  of  business  and  pleasure, — yes,  of 
health  itself, — represent  the  disintegrating  forces  of 
society. 

The  world  is  growing  not  only  better,  but  it  is 
growing  wiser.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  boy 
and  girl  of  today  who  go  to  educational  institutions 
and  select  the  easiest  courses  because  they  can  get 
their  markings  and  get  through  safely  and  still  have 
time  to  exploit  the  football  team,  to    promote  the 


"proms"'  and  to  "rush"  the  fraternities  and  sororities, 
acquire  as  good  an  education  as  their  fathers  did  who 
dug  away  at  Latin  and  Greek,  mastered  Euclid  and 
digested  logarithms. 

The  world  is  growing  better,  but  not  where  the 
mighty  statistics  of  the  tobacco,  liquor  and  fashion 
trades  find  their  surest  foundations.  The  world  is 
not  growing  better  at  those  jjarticular  points  where 
alcohol  in  all  its  forms  breeds  the  degradation  and 
the  death  implied  in  our  unchallenged  statistics  of 
crime,  disease  and  misery.  The  doctors  know  very 
well  about  the  "tobacco  heart,"  the  "tobacco  liver," 
the  "tobacco  kidney,"  brain  and  nerves ;  they  know  of 
tobacco  blindness.  And  the  man  who,  in  the  face  of 
all  this,  persists  in  his  cigar  and  encourages  by  ex- 
ample, if  not  by  precept,  the  degeneracy  of  his  son  in 
the  cigarette,  is  not  helping  the  world  to  grow  better. 

David  Starr  Jordan  in  his  last  book  tells  of  the 
student  in  an  Australian  university  who  asked  the 
professor :  "Why  did  not  the  old  texts  say  that  the 
sins  of  the  father  were  visited  upon  the  children  to 
the  seventh  and  eighth  generation  as  well  as  to  the 
third  and  fourth?"  "Because,"  replied  the  professor, 
"there  will  be  no  seventh  or  eighth  generation.  Sin 
extinguishes  itself  before  it  gets  that  far." 


BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  SLOW-FLOWING  RIVER 

Alone  by  the  side  of  tlie  slow-flowing  river 

I  walked  in  the  warmth  of  a  briglit  day  at  noon. 

I  sat  on  the  bank,  while  the  wind  blowing  gently 

Like  a  hand  smoothed  the  sweat  on  my  brow  till  it  coo>d. 

T  mused  of  the  things  that  awake  with  the  river;  * 
The  far  autumn  haze  and  the  green  wooded  hills: 
The  high  jumbled  logs  that  apply  at  the  saw-mill; 
The  half-open  shells  and  the  quaint  fisher-man; 
The  fish-scented  breeze  and  the  late-lighted  fire 
That  told  of  the  guest  that  was  now  barely  gone. 

Oh,  who  could  describe  with  a  faith  calm,  unerring. 
The  things  that  we  see  in  such  moments  as  this — 
All  the  ages  of  worlds  and  tlie  progress  attending 
Are  here  in  the  rough  where  the  passer  may  read. 

Here  are  the  rocks  peering  down  from  the  storm-crest 
Where  each  is  a  leaf  in  the  great  book  of  things; 
Here  are  the  clams  on  the  shore  down  beneath  them. 
And  here  are  the  wrecks  that  the  old  river  brings. 

Ah,  why  should  we  <lelve  in  the  far,  buried  cities, 
Erected  hy  man  in  the  dead,  ancient  way, 
When  the  wharf  where  we  live  is  a  spot  sad,  forsaken. 
And  the  lore  never  read  in  the  light  of  our  day  ? 

How  near  in  our  thoughts  are  the  friends  who  have  loved  us; 

How  dear  to  our  hearts  are  the  foes  that  we  hate, 

When  the  dew  and  the  springs  and  the  streams  are  commingled 

As  they  laugh  at  tlie  shore  and  rejoice  at  the  sea, — 

All  the  North,  all  the  South,  in  the  great  waters  gathered; 

All  the  East,  all  the  West  in  the  one  river  bound! 

Ah,  give  us  the  heait  to  be  broad  as  the  ocean, 
With  the  streams  of  the  world  growing  sweet  as  they  meet. 
Then  the  warm  kiss  of  love,  like  the  mist  to  the  flower, 
Will  return  to  the  lips  that  are  parched  when  thej-  greet. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  ali-red  J.  DAVIS. 


One  of  the  great  battles  that  we  have  to  fi'ght  in  this 
world — for  twenty  great  battles  have  to  be  fought  all 
at  once  and  in  one — is  the  battle  with  appearances. — 
George  MacDouald. 
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Civic  Idealism 


IV.    THE  ETHICS  OE  CIVICS 
By  Edwin  A.  Rumball,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  aspect  of  civics  which  has  made  it  an  attractive 
subject  for  our  consideration  the  last  few  weeks  has 
been  its  fundamental  connection  with  individual  and 
social  morality.  Of  course,  it  has  other  attractions, 
as  for  instance,  its  economic  utility,  its  aesthetic  satis- 
factions and  so  on,  all  of  which  have  been  mentioned 
by  us.  But  where  all  these  other  aspects  are  more 
important  to  other  groups  of  men  and  women,  it  is 
the  ethical  aspect  which  has  led  us  as  religious  men  and 
women  to  think  of  it.  Here  we  have  it  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Democracy  of  God  on  earth,  which  is  not 
meat  and  drink,  streets  and  buildings,  but  the  relation 
of  citizens  to  their  community.  We  have  come  to  the 
subject  not  because  it  pleased  our  fancy,  not  because 
it  means  greater  business  convenience,  but  because  at 
bottom  it  deals  with  the  questions  of  right  and  wrong 
between  citizens.  It  is  the  ethics  of  civics  which  gives 
such  importance  to  the  seemingly  small  parts  of  civic 
life.  The  smallest  civic  obligation  stands  out  in  gran- 
deur because  it  is  moral  grandeur.  Murjer  is  A  crime; 
but  the  city  which  permits  impure  milk  to  be  brought 
into  it  for  sale  has  placed  itself  beside  the  murderer. 
Theft  is  a  crime,  but  the  city  whose  building  code  per- 
mits such  fire-traps,  poventy-traps  and  disease-traps  as 
are  found  as  homes  in  most  of  our  cities  has  placed  it- 
self on  record  as  worse  than  a  highwayman.  The 
fundamental  ethical  laws  are  fully  illustrated  by  our 
civic  life.  Whatsoever  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also 
reap,  is  as  true  when  your  seed  is  false  tax-swearing 
as  when  it  is  intemperance,  as  true  when  you  sow  the 
city  with  evil  housing  conditions  as  when  you  poison 
your  body  with  sensuality.  Action  and  reaction  are 
equal  and  the  civic  sins  of  landlord  and  merchant, 
banker  and  politician  all  have  a  civic  harvest  which  is 
a  terrible  thing  to  reap. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  ethical  principles  of 
civic  idealism.  Eirst,  that  the  boundary  of  each  man's 
rights  extends  to  the  border  of  his  neighbor's  rights. 
We  have  learned  this  fairly  well  in  real  estate  trans- 
actions, although  it  is  said  that  in  this  country  as  much 
land  as  would  comprise  thirty  states  the  size  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  stolen  from  the  public  domain. 
Our  application  of  this  principle  is  in  a  realm  where 
measuring  lines  cannot  be  used.  Look  at  the  tenement 
section  of  most  of  our  building  codes  and  you  will  find 
that  the  best  permits  but  twenty-four  feet  of  space  for 
an  inner  court  of  a  tenement  where  twenty  to  thirty 
children  might  live,  as  enough  space  for  men,  women 
and  children  to  live  by.  It  is  poor  comment  on  our 
thousands  of  years  of  religious  training  as  a  race,  that 
any  law  should  be  necessary  to  restrain  men  from  the 
violation  of  such  a  humane  thing  and  then  be  able  to 
restrain  only  to  this  meager  extent.  Again  we  say  it 
is  poor  comment  on  our  Unitarianism,  our  Presbyter- 
ianism  or  whatever  we  profess  that  so  few  get  excited 
or  grow  solemnly  in  earnest  to  make  laws  that  shall 
makes  the  lives  of  the  tenement  children  as  pleasant  as 
the  lives  of  our  own.  Remember  there  are  no  unde- 
serving children !    Men  talk  about  new  religions,  here 


is  an  old  religion  that  we  have  hardly  begun  to  prac- 
tice, enthusiasm  for  God  and  his  ways,  which  is  worth 
all  the  new  ones  put  together.  House  your  tenants 
as  you  would  have  them  house  you.  Damn  his  home 
life  with  preventable  ill-housing  and  you  might  just 
as  well  have  put  him  in  hell  in  the  first  place. 

Take  another  principle  of  the  morality  of  civic  ideal- 
ism; namely,  that  beauty  is  a  commodity  worth  paying 
for.  By  beauty  we  not  only  mean  graceful  ornamen- 
tation, but  that  fundamental  fitness  of  all  things  to  the 
citizen  that  he  may  live  hiu  life  gracefully,  and  hi.i 
home  be  able  to  fulfill  its  tunction  as  a  home.  Eor 
this  the  entire  city  is  under  obligation  to  plant  space 
where  congestion  has  been,  which  is  the  city  way  to 
plant  a  flower  for  our  thistle  and  thus  fulfill  Lincoln's 
word.  Because  our  cities  have  not  sought  this  beauti- 
ful community  life  in  the  past,  we  are  being  taxed  at  an 
increasing  rate  for  our  negligence.  We  have  acted 
on  the  blind  notion  that  we  could  not  afford  to  build 
good  houses  on  a  five  per  cent  basis  and  have  thereby 
added  to  the  struggle  for  existence  which  the  poor 
man  is  making.  But  the  wronged  home  "gets  back  at 
us."  Take  but  one  harvest  that  we  reap,  our  State  Hos- 
pitals. In  our  State,  one  in  every  two  hundred  of  the 
population  is  in  an  insane  hospital.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  insanity  has  increased  in  this  State  one  hundred 
and  four  per  cent,  and  one-sixth  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  State  goes  for  the  insane.  We  are  told  by 
those  who  know,  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  this  is 
preventable.  But  what  causes  all  this  insanity? 
Very  largely  alcoholism  and  immorality.  But  what 
causes  alcoholism  and  immorality?  It  has  been  found 
again  and  again  that  these  things  are  intimately  linked 
with  the  living  conditions  of  the  people,  wages,  fac- 
tory conditions,  housing  and  the  personal  weakness- 
which  is  so  often  itself  the  poverty  of  spirit  begotten 
by  an  evil  environment. 

Beauty  is  the  charm  of  home  and  life  which 
we  might  strive  for  and  which  is  a  commodity 
worth  its  cost.  Everywhere  it  is  a  civic  prin- 
ciple that  environment  is  value.  Its  most  super- 
ficial illustration  is  seen  in  the  attraction  of  Americain 
money  to  the  cities  of  Europe,  but  we  can  bring  the 
principle  to  more  human  elements  than  broad  streets 
and  grand  buildings,  as  we  have  done  above  and  we 
might  easily  find  scores  of  other  illustrations.  But  to 
pass  on,  the  city  offers  today  one  of  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities for  public  spirit.  Years  ago  it  was  for  the 
church  or  some  such  institution  that  men  spent  their 
public  spirit.  But  let  us  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
only  modern  channel  for  such  beneficence  is  the  city 
and  its  activities.  Private  funds  can  lead  the  way  to 
many  things  which  later  may  become  municipal  activi- 
ties. The  centuries  will  not  be  many  before  our 
school  houses  as  the  Temples  of  Democracy,  will  rival 
the  grand  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the 
world.  What  you  give  to  your  city  counts  for  more 
than  what  you  give  to  your  denomination.  In  the 
city  all  may  enjoy  your  gift,  all  may  share  your  bounty. 
The  vacant  lot  that  you  transform  into  a  children's 
parkette  for  swings  and  see-saws,  the  fields  for  which 
you  have  long  paid  taxes  which  would  give  splendid 
dividends  in  citizenship  if  given  to  the  city  for  parks, 
all  can  give  you  as  much  joy  as  others.  It  is  good  to 
see  so  many  American  men  and  women  enjoying  the 
gifts  they  make  before  they  die.  The  joys  which  will- 
makers  miss  can  never  be  told. 
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Let  us  indicate  a  few  things  which  most  of  our 
cities  are  badly  needing,  and  which  will  give  some  of 
our  wealthy  citizens  much  joy  if  they  can  only  rise  to 
the  giving  point  of  civic  idealism.  The  certain  growth 
all  around  us  tells  us  that  we  must  prepare  cheaper 
and  better  homes  for  the  laboring  classes.  Doncaster 
in  England  is  about  to  open  new  mines  and  in  a  very 
few  years  expects  an  increase  of  forty  thousand  fam- 
ilies, so  at  a  recent  meeting  of  citizens  they  began  to 
pl^n  a  new  city  to  receive  them.  We  do  not  need  to 
open  mines,  the  growing  industries  of  our  large  com- 
mercial centres  are  attracting  thousands  all  the  time, 
but  we  are  not  preparing.  Our  cities  need  groups  of 
men  and  women  who  will  insist  and  assist  in  planting 
garden  cities  where  our  workers  can  colonize  in  which 
returns  in  rent  will  be  small  but  returns  in  citizenship 
shall  be  large.  For  it  is  the  home  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  modern  society.  It  is  our  social  unit 
and  if  its  welfare  is  menaced,  if  it  has  no  chance  to 
beautifully  and  healthily  fulfil  its  function  as  a  home 
it  will  be  found  that  all  sides  of  our  citizenship  will 
depreciate.  Our  politics  will  be  corrupt,  our  churches 
will  be  empty,  our  industries  will  be  full  of  friction 
and  ill-will,  our  hospitals  will  be  full,  our  peniten- 
tiaries will  have  to  be  enlarged,  all  because  the  home 
is  threatened. 

Another  thing;  into  large  numbers  of  our  cities  there 
is  flowing  a  tide  of  immigration,  lacking  knowledge 
not  only  of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  but  very  often  of 
the  ordinary  standards  of  decent  and  efficient  living. 
It  is  to  our  interest  as  well  as  theirs  that  soon  they 
reach  our  best  standards  and  yet  preserve  the  best  of 
their  own.  One  of  the  demonstrated  finest  methods 
of  doing  this  is  by  Housekeeping  Centres,  small  Ameri- 
can homes  in  the  midst  of  our  foreign  colonies  for 
their  guidance,  teaching  and  help.  Every  immigrant 
colony  needs  one  and  some  wealthy  citizen  might  have 
a  lot  of  joy  before  he  reached  heaven  if  he  would  only 
make  possible  more  of  heaven  below  by  such  methods. 
Then  as  part  of  this  same  problem  of  assimilating  the 
new  citizen,  why  may  we  not  spend  some  of  tlie  thou- 
sands of  dollars  that  build  new  hospitals  in  placing 
teaching  nurses  with  some  social  sense  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts where  our  hospital  patients  come  from,  that  the 
evils  of  disease  may  be  prevented  by  knowledge  and 
expert  understanding  always  on  the  spot.  Think  of 
the  harvest  of  babies  that  might  be  saved  during  the 
deathly  months  of  July  and  August,  by  nurses  who 
could  begin  in  the  home  to  prevent  the  complaint  which 
carries  of¥  every  year  so  many  of  our  little  ones. 
There  are  so  many  things  one  might  enumerate  as 
offering  opportunity  for  the  public  spirit  of  private 
citizens.  Men  used  to  build  churches  to  save  their 
souls.  I  think  if  there  is  any  salvation  akin  to  that 
today  it  is  for  those  who  crown  the  children  of  our 
cities  with  health  and  pure  life,  play  and  somewhere 
to  play.  I  fear  God  might  damn  the  man  who  builds 
churches  today.  We  have  too  many  considering  their 
civic  inefificiency. 

But  then  after  all,  the  public  spirit  which  is  most 
needed  is  the  less  romantic  but  more  important  per- 
formance of  our  regular  municipal  life  with  greater 
faithfulness  and  progressiveness.  Let  citizens  and  city 
officials  do  all  things  a  little  better  than  is  necessary 
and  we  shall  soon  have  the  City  Ethical.  Let  the  busi- 
ness men  who  influence  citizenship  for  good  or  evil  as 
much  as  any  group  in  the  community,  recognize  that 


the  city  exists  primarily  for  citizenship  and  not  for 
business  except  as  it  makes  better  citizens.  The  city 
of  the  future  will  be  itself  the  greatest  of  all  social 
workers,  the  nurse  and  the  Housekeeping  Centre  as 
much  a  part  of  the  city  life  as  the  teaclier  and  the 
school.  The  only  need  is  that  we  begin  to  know  our 
city,  to  no  longer  live  as  strangers  and  foreigners  in  it, 
to  believe  in  our  city,  to  love  and  become  acquainted 
»vith  its  soul,  feel  the  throb  of  its  life,  its  joys  and  its 
sorrows,  moving  on  with  it,  going  down  with  it.  We 
shall  meet  many  hard  things,  and  often  despair,  for 
all  who  live  for  "God  and  the  People"  must  suffer  mis- 
understanding. You  will  be  suspected,  fanaticism  and 
prejudice  will  be  against  you.  Selfishness  in  all  its 
hellish  forms  will  fight  you,  conservatism  which  will 
brook  no  change  will  hinder  you,  but  none  of  these 
things  can  prevail  against  you  if  your  civic  idealism  is 
from  the  heart  of  your  life  and  flows  persistently  fresh 
and  vigorous  because  of  your  nearness  to  God  in  the 
people.  Thy  democracy  come,  Thy  will  be  done  in  our 
cities. 


International  Organization  for  Inter-Racial 
Good  Will 


Address  Delivered  at  the  Universal  Races  Con- 
gress, London,  July  29,  by  Edwin  D.  Mead. 


The  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences  on  International  Ar- 
bitration were  inaugurated  in  1895,  after  there  had 
been  held  at  Lake  Mohonk  for  several  years  pre- 
viously annual  conferences  upon  the  duty  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  Indians  living  within  their  borders. 
The  first  three  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conferences  were 
made  memorable  by  powerful  addresses  by  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  the  Nestor  of  the  peace  cause  in 
America,  as  we  liked  to  call  him  in  his  later  years, 
demanding  and  prophesying  a  Permanent  International 
Tribunal.  Py  virtue  of  their  grasp  of  the  international 
situation,  their  foresight  and  their  inspiration,  these 
addresses  were  the  most  inspiring  and  most  noteworthy 
which  have  been  heard  at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Con- 
ferences during  these  seventeen  years.  Their  central 
demand  was  that  nations,  well  disposed  as  the  best  of 
them  were  to  arbitration,  generally  speaking,  should 
not  leave  provision  for  arbitration  to  times  when  some 
special  dispute  arose  or  some  special  danger  pressed, 
then  create  a  special  commission  to  deal  with  the 
particular  case  arising;  but  that  the  nations  should  co- 
operate to  establish  a  Permanent  International  Tribu- 
nal which  should  always  be  in  existence  and  always 
ready  to  deal  with  every  international  difference. 
Cases  should  never  wait  for  courts,  said  Dr.  Hale,  but 
courts  should  always  be  ready  for  cases,  and  this  was 
in  no  field  more  imperative  than  in  the  international 
field  where  there  was  no  provision  of  the  kind.  It  was 
foolish  and  criminal  to  leave  to  some  acute  crisis,  when 
two  contesting  peoples  were  inflamed  and  in  hot  blood 
over  their  disagreements,  the  preparation  of  machinery 
to  dispose  of  the  disagreements.  No  time  is  so  unpro- 
pitious  for  such  action.  There  should  be  a  Permanent 
International  Tribunal,  of  whose  existence  every  na- 
tion would  be  conscious  in  the  critical  hour  when  there 
makers  miss  can  never  be  told. 
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that  every  nation  knew  that  it  existed,  and  not  to  have 
recourse  to  it  instead  of  to  individual  vengeance  in  the 
hour  of  conflict  or  dispute  was  dishonor.  In  a  word, 
civilized  nations  in  the  family  of  nations  must  follow 
the  same  course  in  their  disputes  and  differences  which 
is  followed  by  civilized  men  in  individual  nations. 
When  Dr.  Hale  in  1895,  1896  and  1897  thundered  this 
demand  reiteratedly  at  Lake  Mohonk,  he  was  told  by 
learned  and  distinguished  diplomats  and  jurists  that  it 
was  a  noble  ideal,  and  one  which  in  some  fine  but  dis- 
tant future  would  doubtless  be  realized,  but  it  was  far 
ahead  of  the  times,  and  its  realization  was  not  to  be 
expected  in  our  generation.  That  was  probably  the 
judgment  of  most  so-called  hard-headed  men,  even  pro- 
gressive men,  at  Mohonk  and  elsewhere  in  1897.  But 
in  1898  the  First  Hague  Conference  was  called,  and  in 
1899  the  Permanent  International  Tribunal  at  The 
Hague  was  established. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  encouraging  and  a  direct- 
ing chapter  of  history  for  us  as  we  meet  m  the  interests 
of  another  great  line  of  effort  to  bring  about  justice 
and  brotherhood  among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It 
reminds  us  that  in  this  time,  when  men  the  world  over 
touch  elbows  as  never  before  and  the  interest  of  each 
is  the  interest  of  all  as  never  before,  very  great  things 
may  be  suddenly  brought  to  pass  in  a  very  short  time. 
But  especially  it  directs  us  as  to  the  right  way  to  do 
the  things  which  we  who  have  come  together  in  this 
Congress  have  to  do.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  good  men 
in  a  score  of  nations  to  interest  themselves  seriously 
in  the  relations  of  different  races  within  and  without 
their  own  borders,  and  no  new  thing  for  special  or- 
ganizations to  be  created,  and  special  conferences  held, 
to  deal  with  special  wrongs.  Such  flagrant  wrongs 
have  compelled  sympathy  and  indignation  and  protest 
and  united  action  of  some  sort  in  every  year  of  the 
lives  of  every  man  in  this  Congress,  and  in  every  na- 
tion from  which  most  of  us  come. 

The  Congo  Reform  Association  is  an  illustration. 
The  terrible  atrocities  in  the  Congo  were  told  about  by 
missionaries  and  others  here  and  there  for  years.  By 
and  by  the  volume  of  reports  became  so  great  and  so 
authentic  that  there  was  public  discussion  and  public 
protest.  Mr.  Morell  and  others  here  in  England  were 
so  stirred  that  they  threw  their  lives  into  the  work  of 
exposing  and  reforming  the  horrible  situation.  You 
organized  a  Congo  Reform  Association.  We  in  Amer- 
ica, prompted  by  your  action,  organized  another ; 
France  and  Switzerland  and  I  know  not  what  other 
countries  organized  theirs ;  and  all  did  noble,  vigorous, 
expensive  and  measurably  successful  work.  The  at- 
tention of  the  world  was  arrested,  the  conscience  of 
the  world  was  touched,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  bet- 
ter state  of  things  in  the  Congo  State  today.  At  any 
rate,  all  men  there  know  they  are  under  watch  and  are 
on  their  good  behavior.  Groups  of  humane  and  civilized 
men  have  risen  and  organized  similarly  when  there  was 
wickedness  in  Armenia,  in  Macedonia,  in  Crete,  in 
Russia  and  in  India.  Societies  exist  or  have  existed  in 
England  and  America  and  other  countries  concerning 
inter-racial  tyranny  and  wrong  in  these  late  years  in 
all  these  places  and  a  dozen  more ;  but  the  efforts  have 
usually  been  so  delayed,  so  improvised,  .so  poorly  sup- 
ported and  so  unrelated  that  they  have  never  half  done 
their  work.  They  are  like  the  special  arbitration  com- 
missions, arraigned  by  Mr.  Hale,  created  under  pres- 
sure all  through  the  last  century  to  meet  some  menacing 
crisis.    Sucli  commissions  did  not  meet  the  world's 


needs,  and  these  fitful  and  sporadic  societies  to  deal 
with  sudden  tragedies  and  threats  do  not  meet  the 
world's  needs,  i'he  world  had  to  organize  a  Perma- 
nent International  Tribunal ;  and  we  have  to  create  a 
permanent  international  organization  to  watch  the 
world  over  the  inter-racial  injustices  and  wrongs  which 
have  commanded  our  assemblage  here.  I  do  not  for- 
get that  there  exist  agencies  for  coping  with  the  tyranny 
of  so-called  superior  peoples  over  weak  peoples  of 
much  more  permanent  character  and  much  broader 
scope  than  such  organizations  as  the  Congo  Reform 
Association.  The  Aborigines  Protection  Society  here 
in  Great  Britain  is  such  an  agency.  As  concerns  Brit- 
ish obligation  and  effort  in  one  great  field  of  our  prob- 
lem, it  IS  in  its  definition  of  purpose  and  range  of  ac- 
tivity almost  precisely  the  thing  to  be  desired  in  every 
country.  This  noble  Society,  which  was  founded  as 
far  back  as  1837,  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  was 
the  outcome  of  the  work  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  "to  consider  what  measures  ought  to  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  coun- 
tries where  British  settlements  are  made,  and  to  neigh- 
boring tribes  in  order  to  secure  to  them  justice  and  the 
protection  of  their  rights."  When  one  looks  at  the 
map  of  the  world  and  notes  the  places  where  British 
settlements  have  been  made,  one  realizes  that  there  are 
few  tribes  which  are  not  neighboring  to  British  set- 
tlements on  one  side  or  another,  and  that  the  definition 
of  purpose  by  the  old  parliamentary  committee  was 
therefore  well-nigh  universal.  So  I  think  the  Abori- 
gines Protection  Society  has  construed  its  function.  It 
was  itself  certainly,  as  we  in  the  United  States  came  to 
know  well,  one  of  the  real  Congo  Reform  Associa- 
tions ;  and  it  has  been  pretty  well  every  special  kind  of 
a  reform  association  in  carrying  out  its  stated  purpose 
■"to  assist  in  protecting  the  defenseless  and  promoting 
the  advancement  of  uncivilized  tribes."  It  was  fitting 
that  the  British  Anti-Slavery  Society,  founded  at  al- 
most exactly  the  same  time,  should  amalgamate  with  it 
two  years  ago;  for  the  work  of  the  two  societies  has 
constantly  run  in  parallel  courses.  Looking  through 
the  last  number  (January,  1911)  of  the  quarterly  jour- 
nal of  these  united  societies,  I  find  that  there  is  no 
other  country  whose  race  problems  receive  so  much  at- 
tention in  Its  pages  as  those  of  my  own.  There 
is  a  long  account  of  the  gathering  at  the  White- 
hall rooms  last  October  in  honor  of  Booker  Wash- 
ington. This  is  followed  by  a  letter  concerning 
the  visit  to  Europe  this  year  of  Professor  Du 
Bois;  there  is  a  tribute  to  Julia  Ward  Howe 
and  her  service  in  the  American  anti-slavery  con- 
flict; and  there  is  a  long  review  of  Sir  Harry 
H.  Johnston's  book  upon  "The  Negro  in  the 
New  World,"  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  John 
Brown.  Besides  these  things  there  is  an  article  relat- 
ing to  certain  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mick  Mac 
'Indians  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  When  your  British 
Aborigines  Protection  Society  is  able  to  consider  to 
this  extent  in  a  single  issue  of  its  journal  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  weaker  races  in  America,  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  already  have  here  in  Great  Britain  what 
can  easily  be  made  the  adequate  British  agency  in  such 
a  group  of  societies  as  I  desire  to  see  established  in  the 
civilized  nations,  all  co-operating  in  an  International 
union  for  Inter-racial  Justice.  Some  of  us  in  the 
United  States  who  were  active  in  the  Congo  Reform 
Association  were  brought  by  that  experience  to  feel 
the  need  of  some  such  society  of  broader  scope,  like 
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the  Aborigines  Protection  Society.  Our  study  of  the 
wrongs,  in  the  Congo  brouglit  us  sharjjly  up  against 
similar  wrongs  in  Africa,  in  lands  under  other  than 
Belgian  jurisaiction,  and  we  began  to  hear  of  almost 
precisely  the  same  evils  in  South  America.  We  saw 
that  we  were  dealing  with  only  one  aspect  of  a  world- 
wide and  persistent  problem ;  and  I  think  that  no  one 
felt  this  more  deeply  than  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the 
president  of  our  Congo  Reform  Association.  He  had 
long  been  a  careful  and  sympathetic  student  of  the 
conditions  of  the  less  developed  races  and  of  the 
tyrannies  and  cruelties  afflicted  upon  them  by  "civil- 
ized" brutality  and  greed.  Professor  William  James 
has  deeply  felt  the  sliame  and  written  burningly  upon 
it  at  the  tmne  of  our  x\merican  iniquities  in  the  Philip- 
pines. In  meetings  of  our  Congo  Reform  Association 
President  Hall  and  others  spoke  of  the  need  and  pos- 
sibility of  some  association  of  broader  scope,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  not  created  such  an  associa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  W'hat  I  urge  here  is  the 
creation  of  such  organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
in  every  civilized  country,  to  be  leagued  together  in  an 
international  union. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  of  course  had  special 
societies  to  deal  with  our  two  great  racial  problems, 
those  concerning  the  Negro  and  the  Indians.  Profes- 
sor Du  Bois,  who  visits  Europe  this  summer,  repre- 
sents the  National  Association  for  the  Welfare  of 
Colored  People,  which  is  the  most  recently  organized 
of  various  societies  which  have  defined  their  purposes 
in  similar  terms,  and  some  of  which  still  exist.  Pro- 
fessor Du  Bois  is  the  most  active  worker  in  this  new 
Society,  of  which  Mr.  Moorfield  Storey  is  the  presi- 
dent, and  whose  officers  and  members  are  chiefly  white 
men.  The  Constitution  League  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  Mr.  John  E.  MilhoUand,  almost  as  much  at 
home  here  in  London  as  in  New  York,  has  been  the 
most  active  force,  is  another  American  agency  which 
has  been  earnestly  devoted  to  fighting  the  political  op- 
pressions and  discriminations  to  which  the  Negroes  in 
the  South  are  still  subjected.  Our  Anti-Imperialist 
League,  organized  to  oppose  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines,  and  of  which  Mr.  Moorfield 
Storey  is  also  the  president,  has  become  in  very  high 
degree,  by  the  exigencies  of  its  problem,  a  kind  of 
Aborigines  Protection  Society ;  as  it  has  also  been  led 
to  consider  the  problems  of  imperialism,  which  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  injustice  and  tyranny  toward 
weaker  races,  exercised  by  other  governments  than  our 
own.  There  are  various  organizations  among  our 
Negroes  themselves  concerned  with  the  sufferings  and 
struggles  of  their  race  in  America.  We  have  had  for 
many  years  an  Indian  Rights  Association ;  and  for 
twenty  years  there  has  been  held  at  Lake  Mohonk  an 
annual  Conference  upon  our  duty  to  the  Indians,  at- 
tended by  many  of  our  best  and  ablest  men,  and  re- 
sulting in  immense  improvement.  This  Conference 
has  in  recent  years  been  so  expanded  in  its  scope  as  to 
take  in  the  problems  arising  from  our  relations  to  our 
so-called  "dependencies" — the  Philippines  here  play- 
ing of  course  the  most  important  part.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  United  States  better  fitted,  by  the  great 
traditions  created  by  Conferences  on  International  Ar- 
bitration, to  become  a  center  for  conferences  on  inter- 
racial justice  than  Lake  Mohonk.  Its  present  autumn 
Conferences  upon  the  rights  of  our  Indians  and  the 
people  of  our  dependencies  might  profitably  be  ex- 
panded into  conferences  of  this  broader  scope,  with 


no  prejudice,  but  only  gain,  to  the  special  purposes 
which  called  them  into  being. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  center  for  this 
broader  work  in  the  United  States  will  be  elsewhere. 
There  has  been  started  at  Clark  University  in  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  during  the  last  two  years,  the  most 
intelligent  and  well  considered  movement  known  to  me 
in  all  the  world  bearing  upon  the  particular  problems 
of  this  Congress.  The  object  of  the  Congress  had 
been  stated  to  be  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
peoples  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  East,  between 
so-called  white  and  so-called  colored  peoples.  I  have 
been  speaking  chiefly  of  the  relations  of  white  ana 
colored  races,  viewing  the  colored  races  as  those  com- 
ing within  the  purview  of  such  students  and  reformers 
as  those  constituting  the  Aborigines  Protection  Soci- 
ety. To  the  discussion  of  such  relations  the  Clark 
University  Conferences  will  in  considerable  measure 
be  devoted ;  but  they  will  also  be  devoted  to  what  may 
be  called  more  specifically  the  relations  between  the 
peoples  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  East — and  to 
those  relations  the  two  Conferences  already  held  have 
been  devoted.  The  president  of  Clark  University,  as 
is  well  known  to  most  scholars  present  here,  is  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the 
president  of  our  Congo  Reform  Association ;  and  I 
think  that  his  experience  in  the  work  of  that  Associa- 
tion has  had  much  to  do  with  his  interest  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Clark  University  Conferences,  in  whose  or- 
ganization his  able  and  devoted  associate  has  been 
Professor  George  H.  Blakeslee  of  the  University. 
The  first  of  these  Conferences  was  held  in  the  autumn 
of  1909,  and  concerned  itself  with  the  relations  of 
America  to  the  Far  East,  chiefly  China  and  Japan. 
The  second  Conference  was  held  in  the  autumn  of 
1910,  and  concerned  itself  with  the  Near  East.  Better 
thought  out  and  better  carried  out  programs  than 
those  of  these  two  Conferences  have  seldom  been  seen; 
and  they  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  us  in  the 
United  States  touching  the  scientific  study  of  Eastern 
peoples  and  just  dealings  with  them.  Perhaps  the 
best  outcome  of  these  Conferences,  which  are  to  be 
made  regular,  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  quarterly 
journal,  "The  Journal  of  Race  Development,"  in  which 
many  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Conference  have  been 
printed,  which  is  by  far  the  best  publication  in  this 
field  which  we  have  ever  seen  in  America,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  organs  in  the  world  of  the  great 
movement  which  has  brought  us  together  here.  With 
the  Mohonk  autumn  Conferences  developing  as  they 
are  developing,  and  with  the  institution  of  these  Clark 
University  Conferences,  I  feel  the  outlook  for  thor- 
ough and  worthy  attention  in  the  United  States  to 
inter-racial  problems  to  be  most  promising ;  and  the  es- 
tablishment with  us  of  an  efficient  American  society, 
corresponding  in  some  sort  to  the  British  Aborigines 
Protection  Society,  is  only  a  question  of  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day. 

In  showing  the  historic  preparation  and  present 
readiness  for  broader  organization  of  our  forces  foi 
dealing  with  the  inter-racial  problems,  I  have  sur- 
veyed practically  only  Great  Briain  and  the  United 
States,  because  I  am  most  at  home  here,  and  they 
serve  me  best  for  illustration.  In  some  ways,  too,  the 
movement  is  further  advanced  in  these  two  countries, 
as  there  are  some  reasons  why  they  have  been  under 
exceptional  obligation  to  efforts  in  this  field.  But  I 
do  not  forget  the  noble,  humanitarian  efiforts  and  the 
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most  scientific  and  valuable  studies  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries.  The  problem  urges  itself 
upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  serious  men  the 
world  over.  It  is  not  simply  a  problem  of  dealing  with 
Aborigines,  nor  of  the  relations  of  white  men  with 
black  or  yellow  men;  it  is  a  problem  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  peoples  of  all  races  and  all  grades  of  civ- 
ilization. Cruelty  indeed  is  commonest  where  the 
interval  between  the  races  is  greatest ;  but  it  is  cjues- 
tionable  whether  it  is  not  in  helds  where  the  interval 
is  slighter  that  the  greatest  mischief  is  done  by  ignor- 
ance, selfishness  and  pride.  It  is  when  we  read  books 
like  Miss  Coienso's  "History  of  the  Zulu  War  and  its 
Origin"  (1880),  or  the  chapter  in  the  Life  of  General 
Gordon  detailing  his  experience  in  Basutoland  (1882), 
oAwhen  we  recall  proceedings  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  which  the  American  people  were  responsible,  where 
the  shooting  of  the  natives  came  to  seem  to  American 
boys,  as  they  phrased  it,  "like  shooting  rabbits,"  that 
we  realize  the  brutality  of  which  the  English  race  is 
so  easily  capable ;  but  it  is  when  we  read  a  poem  like 
Kipling's  "Truce  of  the  Bear,"  in  which  genius  pros- 
titutes itself  to  the  work  of  strengthening  and  inriam- 
ing  national  and  racial  prejudice,  that  we  realize  the 
higher  capacities  of  our  race  to  thwart  the  world's 
progress  and  defeat  dawning  civilizations.  If  I  re- 
member rightly,  this  particular  poem  which  I  mention 
by  way  of  illustration,  appeared  at  the  very  time  Great 
Britain  was  engaged  in  the  Boer  War  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Philippine  iniquity.  While  at  the  same 
moment  the  four  men  who  in  all  the  world  were  doing 
most  to  promote  the  world's  peace  and  brotherhood 
were  every  one  of  them  Russians;  the  Czar,  who  was 
then  summoning  the  First  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague ;  Verestchagin,  who  by  his  powerful  pictures 
was  bringing  the  horrors  of  war  home  to  the  hearts 
of  men  as  they  had  never  been  brought  before;  Jean 
de  Bloch,  whose  book  upon  "The  Future  of  War"  was 
doing  more  than  any  other  book  since  Grotius's  "Rights 
of  War  and  Peace,"  to  convince  the  thoughtful  world 
of  the  folly  and  fatuity  of  the  war  system ;  and  Tol- 
stoy, whose  mighty  tractates  were  arousing  the  human 
mind  and  conscience  of  every  nation  to  the  mischief 
and  wickedness  of  the  common  vulgar  patriotism  and 
its  inconsistency  with  the  clear  dictates  of  morality 
and  religion.  The  English  poet  was  seeking  to  in- 
spire his  people  with  suspicion  and  hate  of  the  Rus- 
sian as  a  bear  trying  to  act  like  a  man ;  but  the  ques- 
tion forced  home  to  the  English  and  American  con- 
science in  that  hour  of  English  and  American  recre- 
ancy was  whether  a  bear  striving  to  act  like  a  man 
is  not  a  nobler  and  more  impressive  creature  than  men 
indisputably  acting  like  bears.  A  primary  function  of 
a  movement  like  the  present  one  is  to  cultivate  good 
understanding  and  good  will  between  all  peoples  near 
and  far.  We  have  a  noisy  and  pestiferous  little  group 
in  America  whose  regular  business  seems  to  be  to  stir 
up  suspicion  and  hatred  of  the  people  of  Japan.  You 
have  a  larger  group  in  England  whose  similar  vocation 
is  to  sow  seeds  of  enmity  against  the  German  people. 
I  say  England,  not  Great  Britain,  because  I  was 
brought  to  book  bv  some  good  Scotch  scholars  attend- 
ing with  me  the  fifth  centennial  of  Lei])zig  University, 
in  1909,  when  in  speech  with  them  I  lamented  the 
common  British  feeling  of  distrust  toward  Germany. 
"Do  not  say  British  feeling,"  said  the  Scotchmen,  "say 
English  feeling.  'J'here  is  not  a  bit  of  it  north  of  the 
Tweed ;  it  is  only  a  fit  of  the  English  sillies !"    I  had 


not  thought  before  of  the  geography  of  the  pitiful  sen- 
timent, and  do  not  here  pause  to  verify  it;  I  mu.-t 
leave  that  to  you  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  I  did 
remember  that  when  I  was  a  Leipzig  student,  thirty 
years  before,  there  were  many  Scotch  students  there, 
and  almost  no  English  students.  I  suspect  that  wa^ 
true  of  other  German  universities;  and  if  it  be  gener- 
ally true  that  more  Scotch  than  English  scholars  have 
domesticated  themselves  for  a  time  in  Germany,  that 
is  surely  one  reason  for  the  difYerent  atmospheres 
which  the  Scotchmen  reported  north  and  south  of  the 
Tweed.  Be  this  as  it  may, — and  Anglo-German  re- 
lations lie  a  little  outside  the  strict  province  of  this 
Congress, — the  source  of  most  of  the  troubles  with 
which  we  are  coping  here  is  ignorance.  Dr.  John  H. 
De  Forest,  in  his  impressive  pamphlet  on  "American 
Ignorance  of  Oriental  Languages,"  has  startingly 
shown  the  serious  practical  dangers  menacing  us  in 
the  United  States  from  our  ignorance  of  the  speech 
and  some  of  the  simplest  usages  of  our  Japanese 
brothers.  I  found  in  Germany  a  little  while  ago 
groups  of  noble  and  aspiring  young  people  working 
for  international  progress,  and,  fearing  that  the  name 
of  peace  society  might  not  be  most  propitious  for  their 
effort,  they  called  their  groups  Societies  for  Good  Un- 
derstanding Between  Peoples.  ( Voelkerverstaendig- 
ung).  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  and  the  name  hits 
the  central  danger  and  the  central  need.  We  all  need 
to  have  more  to  do  with  each  other  and  know  each 
other  better. 

There  was  recently  an  important  conference  in  the 
United  States  of  representatives  of  the  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians  and  Congregationalists,  to  confer  about 
Christian  union ;  and  a  Presbyterian  leader  commented 
afterwards  upon  the  mischief  which  had  resulted  from 
lack  of  personal  acquaintance.  "We  cannot  force 
union,"  be  said,  "but  we  can  know  each  other.  We 
have  lived  in  our  respective  worlds,  knowing  well  the 
men  in  our  own  body,  but  knowing  not  at  all  the  men 
in  other  bodies.  It  has  been  an  uplift  to  know  these 
leaders  of  other  names.  After  all,  they  are  much  like 
us.  When  all  get  to  know  all,  union  will  be  here." 
If  such  a  confession  of  mutual  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  groups  of  American  Christians,  and  the  mischief  of 
it,  is  possible,  how  appalling  appears  the  mutual  ignor- 
ance of  widely  differing  races,  and  the  mischief  of  it! 

I  speak  of  the  international  organization  which  I 
propose  as  one  in  behalf  of 'inter-racial  justice;  but  I 
mean  more  than  that — I  mean  that  it  shall  also  deal 
with  the  problem  of  how  backward  races  may  best  be 
assisted  in  their  upward  progress  and  development, 
alid  how  men  of  all  races  may  have  better  personal 
acquaintance  with  each  other. 

Mr.  MilhoUand  in  New  York.  Mr.  Moscheles  here 
in  London,  have  talked  much  of  Cosmopolitan  or  In- 
ternational Clubs.  They  would  have  International 
Clubs  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  in  New  York,  in 
Tokyo,  in  Shanghai,  where  men  concerned  with  in- 
ternational problems  should  meet  socially;  and  the 
members  of  one  club  should  be  members  of  all,  wher- 
ever they  journeyed.  It  is  from  good  conversation 
they  say.  and  rightly  say,  that  more  good  frequently 
results  than  from  congresses.  Let  us  promote  the  for- 
mation of  such  International  Clubs ;  for  every  one  of 
them  would  be  a  potent  center  for  our  cause. 

We  talk  of  this  as  now  a  little  world,  since  "Maure- 
tanias"  and  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  other  machin- 
ery for  shrinkage  have  multiplied ;  but  it  is  only  in 
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certain  definite  respects  that  it  is  a  Httle  world,  and  in 
the  many  indefinite  respects  it  is  a  big  world  still, 
mostly  barbarian,  with  its  peoples  far  apart  and  very 
ignorant  of  each  other.  The  solution  of  the  great  in- 
ternational problems  involved  is  not  possible  to  na- 
tional societies  working  separately.  International  work 
must  be  internationally  done ;  and  in  this  field  of  racial 
problems,  evolution  has  advanced  so  far  that  we  are 
ready  for  the  international  step  and  for  definite  or- 
ganization in  every  nation 

When  one  is  asked  to  suggest  the  method  and  form 
of  organization,  the  ansi^^r  is  simple.  It  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once  in  movements  like  ours  that  defi- 
nite international  organization  has  preceded  adequate 
national  organization.  It  wa.s  so  of  the  peace  congresses. 
The  first  Universal  Peace  'i^.ongress  was,  like  this  first 
Universal  Races  Congress,  held  in  London.  That  was 
in  1843.  That  first  Peac«  Congress  here  in  London, 
we  Americans  like  to  remsmber,  was  brought  about 
by  the  American  Peace  Society  in  Boston;  as  I  was 
interested  to  read  in  your  circular  that  this  London 
Races  Congress  o\yed  its  original  impulse  to  Felix 
Adler  of  New  York.  Four  great  International  Peace 
Congresses  followed  that  London  Congress  of  1843. 
Then  there  was  an  interregnum  of  nearly  forty  years; 
and  the  first  of  the  present  series  of  International 
Peace  Congresses  was  held  at  Paris  in  1889.  But  it 
was  not  until  1902,  almost  sixty  years  after  the  London 
International  Congress  of  1843,  that  there  was  a  Na- 
tional Peace  Congress,  that  being  in  France.  England 
followed  with  National  Peace  Congresses,  then  the 
United  States,  then  Germany — the  International  Con- 
gresses meantime  going  steadily  on,  under  the  general 
control  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne, 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  various  nations. 

If  we  are  looking  for  precedent  in  organization, 
here  therefore  is  all  the  precedent  we  need.  Let  us 
consider  this  Universal  Races  Congress  no  isolated  or 
final  gathering,  but  simply  the  first  of  a  series  of  Uni- 
versal Races  Congresses,  biennial  or  triennial,  which 
shall  go  regularly  on  until  the  day  of  inter-racial  jus- 
tice and  fraternity  dawns.  Let  us  too  have  our  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Inter-Racial  Justice  at  London 
or  at  Berne ;  and  let  us  who  are  here  go  home  to  Ger- 
many, to  Italy,  to  India,  to  China,  to  America,  eacii 
group  pledged  to  organize  in  its  own  country  a  na- 
tional society  of  Inter-Racial  Justice,  with  its  annual 
National  Congress.  The  material  for  organization  is 
abundant.  I  see  here  in  your  circular  twenty  pages 
of  names  of  men  upon  the  General  Committee  of  thio 
Congress.  There  are  nearly  two  hundred  names  from 
the  United  States  alone.  Here  is  already,  if  these  will 
so  resolve,  an  American  Society  of  Inter-Racial  Jus- 
tice. Let  them  so  resolve ;  and  so  let  the  delegate:.- 
from  France  and  J  Belgium  and  Germany  and  India  re- 
solve. The  second  Universal  Races  Congress  here 
in  London  or  in  Paris  or  wherever  it  may  be,  would 
then  be  largely  a  representative  Congress  made  up  in 
great  measure  of  regular  delegates  from  national  so- 
cieties. Each  national  society  should  have  its  bureau 
and  its  publications,  and  of  such  national  publications 
there  should  be  the  completest  interchange;  while  the 
central  international  bureau  should  correlate  the  vari- 
ous national  activities  and  keep  each  particular  effort  in 
influential  touch  with  all  the  rest.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  various  national  Inter-Racial  Justice  Congresses 
be  held  each  year  in  the  same  week  with  the  ses- 


sions of  the  National  Peace  Congresses  in  the  same 
countries,  perhaps  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of 
such  Congresses.  The  causes  appeal  to  substantially 
the  same  constituencies,  and  the  fixing  of  such  a  time 
for  the  meetings  would  certainly  increase  the  attend- 
ance. Where  the  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the 
Races  Congress  are  so  numerous  and  important  as  to 
demand  a  conference  of  several  days- — and  that  de- 
scribes the  condition  in  the  United  States  at  this  time 
— it  may  be  desirable  that  this  combination  should  not 
be  too  close ;  but  I  am  suggesting  for  consideration  a 
general  principle  of  procedure.  I  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  urging  further  the  close  relations  of  these  causes. 
The  wars  of  today  have  very  different  provocations 
from  those  of  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  They  spring 
almost  entirely  from  commercial  rivalries  or  the  col- 
lisions of  races,  growing  usually  in  the  latter  case  out 
of  the  exploitation  of  weaker  by  stronger  peoples. 
Whatever  can  counteract  this  is  a  distinct  accomplish- 
ment for  the  peace  and  order  of  the  world;  and  that 
makes  this  Universal  Races  Congress  perhaps  the  most 
important  Peace  Congress  of  the  present  year.  The 
promotion  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  here  inau- 
gurated cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  bodies  of  men  like  the 
Trustees  of  the  new  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation  as 
distinctly  within  their  province ;  although  there  should 
be  no  dependence  by  this  organization  upon  other  or- 
every  nation  to  secure  for  it  independence  and  ade- 
ganizations,  but  a  vigorous  effort  by  its  friends  in 
c[uate  support. 

In  referring  to  Dr.  Hale's  prophetic  Alohonk  ad- 
dress demanding  a  Permanent  International  Tribu- 
nal. I  spoke  of  the  rapidity  wdth  which  in  our  day 
great  movements  are  consummated.  There  is  every  rea- 
son why  the  international  effort  inaugurated  here  in 
London  today  should  achieve  quick  and  decisive  sue 
cess.  It  certainly  will  do  it  if  we  here  so  highly  re- 
solve. Let  us  resolve  that  every  nation  here  repre- 
sented shall  organize  a  national  society  this  year,  and 
hold  a  national  congress  next  year;  and  let  us  plan  for 
a  second  international  congress  three  years  from  now. 
I  wish  that  that  1914  Congress  might  be  held  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  to  be  with  us  a  noteworthy  in- 
ternational year.  We  are  then  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tennial of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  We  shall  invite  the  International  Peace  Con- 
gress to  hold  its  session  with  us  that  year ;  and  the  In- 
ter-parliamentary Union  will  be  similarly  invited.  It 
will  be  a  good  year  for  the  thoughtful  men  of  the 
world  to  confer  on  American  soil  upon  this  problem 
of  the  right  relation  of  races,  which  is  the  cardinal 
phrase  of  the  general  problem  of  international  frater- 
nity and  peace.  We  can  tell  you  in  America  of  note- 
worthy advance  in  the  solution  of  our  great  races 
problems.  There  has  been  almost  a  revolution  in  the 
last  generation  in  our  dealing  with  our  Indian  popula- 
tion ;  and  there  is  at  this  time  a  movement  hardly  less 
than  revolutionary  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  best 
Southern  white  men  touching  the  Negroes.  In  the 
whole  history  of  civilization  there  has  been  no  more 
remarkable  advance  than  that  of  the  Negroes  in  our 
Southern  states  since  emancipation.  The  story  in 
industry,  in  property  and  in  education  is  the  same. 
In  1905,  six  years  ago,  it  was  my  office  to  arrange  in 
Boston  a  course  of  lectures  upon  our  six  most  per- 
manent institutions  for  Negro  education, — How^ard 
University,  Hampton,  Fisk,  Atlanta,  Tuskegee  and 
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Berea, — by  the  presidents  of  some  leading;  representa- 
tive of  the  institution;  and  these  addresses  were  pub- 
lished together  in  a  volume  entitled  "From  Servitude 
to  Service."  It  was  a  remarkable  survey  of  remark- 
able achievement.  It  was  published  only  six  years 
ago,  in  1905,  when  1  venture  to  say  that  there  had 
been  up  to  that  time  altogether  not  so  many  words  of 
strong  and  cordial  congratulation  in  high  Southern 
places  upon  that  educational  advance  as  have  been  ut- 
tered in  the  subsequent  six  years.  That  volume  could 
be  matched  bv  one  equally  impressive  made  up  of  ad- 
dresses by  presidents  of  Southern  universities  and 
other  leading  Southern  men  recognizing  and  urging 
that  the  Negro  race  must  have  as  its  preachers,  teach- 
ers, lawyers  and  doctors  men  of  the  highest  education, 
and  that  no  solution  of  the  race  question  is  possible 
which  is  not  based  upon  the  desire  to  develop  every 
race  to  its  highest  capacity.  This  is  promising  and 
prophetic;  and  it  is  indicative  of  the  new  insight  and 
new  conscience  which  are  coming  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  race  question  everywhere.  The  wrongs  to 
our  Southern  Negroes,  political  and  social,  are  still 
flagrant  and  intolerable;  but  1  am  emphasizing  here 
the  elements  of  hope  and  genuine  advance.  I  believe 
that  in  the  next  decade  the  new  humanity  which  is  be- 
coming so  pervasive  will  achieve  no  greater  triumphs 
than  in  the  field  of  inter-racial  justice;  and  it  will  do 
this  the  more  rapidly  and  effectively  as  we  all  make 
the  world  our  parish  and  work  together  internation- 
ally. 

The  most  impressive  volume  which  has  come  to  my 
table  this  last  year  is  that  great  volume  of  1,300  pages, 
"La  Vie  Internationale,"  issued  by  the  International 
Bureau  at  Brussels,  and  giving  lists  and  accounts  of 
the  world's  various  international  organizations  up  to 
date,  in  the  fields  of  politics,  science,  literature,  art  and 
social  affairs,  with  details  of  their  organization  and 
their  approaching  congresses.  It  is  a  potent  picture 
of  the  broad  international  web  which  has  already  been 
woven  and  of  the  thousand  shuttles  which,  with  ever 
accelerating  speed,  are  pushing  on  the  process.  There 
is  no  other  lack  in  those  eloquent  pages  so  conspic- 
uous as  the  lack  of  record  of  adequate  international 
organizations  of  the  imperative  many-sided  cause 
which  is  represented  here.  I  hail  this  Congress  as  a 
pledge  that  that  deficiency  will  now  be  met,  and  that 
this  commanding  international  duty  will  be  interna- 
tionally fulfilled. 


THE  PLOUGHING  OF  THE  LORD 

The  plougliiiig  of  the  Lord  is  deep, 

On  ocean  or  on  land ; 
His  furrows  cross  the  monntain-steep, 

Tlipy  cross  the  sea-wiislied  sand. 

Wise  men  and  ])r()i>hels  know  not  liow, 

But  W(nk  theii'  ila.ster's  will; 
The  kings  and  nations  drag  the  plough, 

His  purpose  to  fulfill. 

They  work  his  will  because  they  must. 

On  hillside  or  on  plain, 
Til  clods  are  hi-okon  into  dust. 

And  ready  for  the  grain. 

Where  prophets  lone  the  deserts  trod, 
Where  nionarchs  dragged  the  plough, 

IJehold  the  seed-time  of  his  Word, — 
'I'lic  Sower  comes  to  sow ! 

— Ediinrd  Er.crctt  Hale. 

From  Vnity  Hymns  and  Chorals. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A  New  Bathing  Beach 


Dear  Unity  : 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  and  give  credit  to  corpora- 
tions and  private  interests  that  have  gladly  left  the 
matter  o\  riparian  rights  to  one  part  of  Lake  jNIichi- 
gan.  to  the  courts,  and  have  united  in  making  possible 
a  clean,  policed,  safe-guarded  beach  at  Thu'ty-ninth 
street.  The  Illinois^  Central  Railroad  met  the  city 
more  than  half  way  m  their  desire  to  give  the  children 
the  use  of  the  beach. 

The  city  in  its  Alayor,  Small  Parks  Commission, 
Corporation  Counsels  and  Chief  of  Police  has  devoted 
time  and  money  to  finding  a  way  to  meet  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  and  give  the  children  a  safe,  whole- 
some place  to  swim. 

The  nearest  neighbor,  the  pumping  station,  undei 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  has  furnished  light,  in  fact, 
corporations  and  individuals  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  giving  the  children  a  safe,  clean  place  to  swim  when 
once  they  saw  the  way  to  do  so  without  prejudicing  the 
rights  of  either  claimant  to  the  lake  shore,  in  the  suit 
that  will  probably  drag  along  for  one  or  two  genera- 
tions. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  Oakwood  branch  of  the 
Juvenile  Protective  League  to  help  find  the  way,  put 
up  the  tents  and  furnish  a  matron.  All  these  things 
have  been  done  and  the  beach  once  established  under 
city  protection  will  become  better  and  better  equipped 
and  answer  an  ever-increasing  demand  and,  best  of  all, 
perhaps  lead  to  other  postponements  of  claims  and  en- 
able the  people  to  use  the  lake  shore. 

Cliicayo,  III.  o.  c.  S. 


THE  STUDY  TABLE 


Summer  Books 


From  Funk  &  Wagnalls  I  am  in  receipt  of  "The 
Return  of  Caroline,"  by  Florence  Morse  Kingsley. 
Also  from  the  same  house  comes  the  next  volume  of 
the  Schaff-Herzog  Cyclopedia.  I  cannot  do  anything 
more  than  announce  these  volumes  because  the  pub- 
lishers have  heedlessly  sent  them  to  Clinton.  Thomas 
Whittaker  has  also  sent  me  "The  Passing  of  the 
American,"  by  Monroe  Royce.  This  volume  unfor- 
tunately must  also  wait  until  I  go  North.  I  can,  how- 
ever, commend  it  as  well  as  announce  it.  The  author 
deals  with  every  phase  of  American  life  and  charac- 
ter. He  undertakes  to  show  that  the  native  American 
is  being  outstripped  by  the  alien ;  and  that  in  both  the 
industrial  and  commercial  affairs  of  the  people  the 
foreigner  is  coming  out  ahead.  He  thinks  the  native 
will  be  eliminated  if  he  does  not  find  his  danger  and 
adjust  himself  to  a  remedy.  The  book  has  chapters  on 
"The  American  Woman,"  "The  Poor  Whites  of  the 
South,"  "The  Degenerate  New  Englander,"  'The  Pro- 
fessional Politician,"  and  it  discusses  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  school  and  to  the  church.  It  is  one  of  those 
books  that  you  will  need  to  consider,  making  up  your 
own  mind  about  affairs. 

K.  V.  powKi.L. 
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TOWER  HILL  NOTES 
The  class  in  religion  has  lost  nothing 
of  freshness  by  repetition  of  subject  in 
this  fourth  cycle  of  studies.  The 
Domestication  of  Animals  was  spoken  of 
as  another  "High  Bridge,"  to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  John  Fiske,  in  the  long 
road  over  which  man  has  passed  from 
savagerj-  to  civilization.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  dog  from  the  enemy  of  man 
to  his  friend  and  ally  is  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  race.  Without  the 
help  of  the  dog,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the 
liorse,  the  chicken,  the  pig  and  the  goat, 
our  primitive  ancestors  would  have  made 
much  slower  progress,  and  even  the  man 
of  today  would  be  badly  handicapped. 

The  latter  part  of  the  course  grows 
more  psychological  and  internal  and  con- 
sequently more  difficult,  but  not  less 
interesting.  The  old,  old  question,  how 
sin  began  and  its  origin  and  purpose  in 
the  world,  is  perhaps  as  old  as  sin  itself 
and  harks  back  to  the  time  when  man 
first  dared  defy  the  gods.  Among  the 
labyrinth  of  myths,  three  are  typical: 
the  Hebrew  story  of  the  Garden  where 
woman  stole  the  fruit  that  she  might  be 
wise,  the  Prometheus  story  of  the  man 
who  stole  fire  from  Heaven,  and  the 
Hindu  myth  of  the  man  who  filched  from 
the  gods  the  "soma,"  the  beer  or  wine,, 
for  inspiration  and  intoxication  were 
not  always  easily  distinguished  by  prim- 
itive man.  Now  as  ever,  the  origin  of 
sin  may  be  attributed  to  three  funda- 
mental causes.  1.  Ignorance.  In  Dick- 
ens' "Bleak  House"  Poor  Joe  "never 
knowed  nothink,"  he  '^ever  went  for  to 
do  it,"  but  the  la^y  had  the  smallpox 
just  the  same.  2.  The  spirit  of  adven- 
ture; the  longing  for  something  better, 
something  divine.  3.  Weakness  of  will. 
These  all  remain,  but  what  progress  has 
been  made!  Once  it  was  glory  to  take 
life;  the  more  scalps,  the  "bigger  brave." 
Now  the  man  who  has  taken  one  life  is 
liaunted  by  conscience,  though  no  one 
touch  him,  though  his  crime  be  hidden 
ever  so  deep.  Surely  the  moral  sense 
is  growing. 

The  treatment  of  sin  is  a  school- 
master's problem,  a  fireside  question.  It 
needs  training,  not  punishment  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Man  is  not 
falling  but  rising,  not  "damned"  but 
"doomed"  to  be  saved.  The  text  from 
P-merson  which  was  chosen  for  this  les- 


son is  illuminating:  "We  grant  that 
human  life  is  mean,  but  how  do  we 
know  that  it  is  mean?"  We  are  pretty 
near  to  the  kingdom  when  we  have  found 
that  we  are  outside  of  it. 

The  kindred  topics  of  the  Thought  of 
Death,  tlie  Origin  and  Continuance  of 
Soul,  and  the  Thought  of  Heaven  and 
Hell,  were  dealt  with  in  one  lesson.  Ac- 
cording to  the  myths,  death  is  the  result 
of  a  blunder  or  a  crime,  but  according 
to  the  later  and  truer  thought  of  science, 
death  is  no  interference  with  the  original 
plan,  no  defeat  of  the  Almighty's  pur- 
pose. It  is  an  inevitable  process,  as 
natural  and  normal  as  birth. 

We  can  scarcely  go  back  far  enough 
in  primitive  life  as  not  to  find  the 
tliought  of  immortality.  Science  makes 
no  dogmatic  statement,  but  teaches  the 
persistence  of  force.  If  you  come  to  the 
abutment  of  a  great  hridge  across  the 
iMississippi  and  find  no  bridge  there,  you 
must  think  that  either  an  imbecile  com- 
pany has  laid  the  foundations,  or  the 
company  has  failed,  or  there  is  going  ta 
be  a  bridge  there  sometime.  The  sub- 
structure is  not  proof  of  a  superstruct- 
ure, but  it  is  presumptive  evidence  of  a 
liigh  quality.  Let  us  deserve  immor- 
tality and  get  ready  for  it.  Let  us  not 
demand  proofs  but  "be  satisfied  with  the 
apparent  intimations  that  surround  us. 

In  the  old  mythology,  which,  alas,  is 
not  yet  outgrown,  the  fate  of  every  soul 
is  fixed  at  death  for  all  time  to  come, 
thus  making  the  division  final..  This  is 
the  primal  atrocity.  If  the  Almighty 
behaved  like  that  lie  would  be  worse  than 
any  human  father.  We  like  the  story  of 
Eadsbod,  the  old  Scandinavian,  who,  as 
he  was  about  to  accept  the  rites  of  bap- 
tism, stopped  with  one  foot  in  the  water 
and  asked,  "What  about  my  ancestors?" 
On  being  told  "Your  ancestors  will  go 
to  hell,"  he  said,  "Then  I  refuse  your 
baptism.  I  will  go  with  my  forefathers." 
Like  George  Eliot,  we  will  accept  no 
heaven  "haunted  by  slirieks  of  far-off 
misery."  Better  forget  all  about  the 
heaven  and  hell  of  the  future  and  go  to 
work  to  help  build  heaven  here  and  now. 

Perhaps  the  high-water  mark  of  inter- 
est was  reached  in  the  lesson  on  The 
Thought  of  God.  God-making  is  uni- 
versal, a  dangerous  business,  but  inevit- 
able. It  ranges  all  the  way  from  fetich- 
ism  to  theism, — the  last  and  highest 


cITort  at  God-making,  which  believes  not 
in  a  God  who  worked  si.x  thousand  years 
ago  and  lias  ceased  to  work,  who  changed 
his  mind  and  repented  of  liis  work,  but 
in  a  God  who  is  the  unchanging  order 
of  the  universe.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
believe  in  God.  Very  well,  but  you  do 
believe  in  power,  that  holds  the  universe 
in  its  grasp;  in  progress,  which  makes 
it  better  for  the  eagle  than  it  was  for  the 
pterodactyl;  in  love,  which  began  away 
back  in  tlie  crystal;  in  justice,  the  eter- 
nal right;  in  duty,  the  sense  of  ought 
within  the  soul.  Where  do  they  come 
from?  These  are  not  five  entities  but 
five  manifestations  of  the  same  verity, 
whicli  we  need  a  word  to  represent.  We 
may  call  it  Brahm,  or  Allah,  or  Jehovah, 
or  we  many  spell  good  witli  one  "o" 
instead  of  two  and  call  it  God.  It  mat- 
ters not. 

Friday  evening  we  listened  to  Pastor 
Helming  of  the  University  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Chicago  on  the  sub- 
ject of  The  Soul.  Both  subject  and 
treatment  chimed  in  well  with  the  les- 
sons of  the  week  in  religion,  but  the 
somewhat  different  standpoint  gave  zest 
and  interest.  Whatever  "soul"  may  be, 
or  whatever  its  origin,  all  agree  of  neces- 
sity that  it  is  "character"  that  deter- 
mines its  value,  to  itself  or  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  the  supreme  good  lies 
in  the  quality  of  soul  and  not  in  anv 
outward  gifts  of  whatsoever  cost. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  quiet,  uninter- 
rupted even  by  religious  services  except 
at  the  vesper  hour,  when  a  simple  service 
of  song,  reading  and  prayer  ended  a  day 
of  Hill-top  serenity.  e.  ii.  m\ 

Tower  H ill,  Wisconsin.  Aug.  7,  I'JH. 


ISSUED  FROM  HEADQUARTERS  IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONGRESS  OF 
FARM  WOMEN 
Rev.    Warren    H.    Wilson,    who  has 
gained   fame  because  of  his   work  in 
building  up  country  churches,  is  to  at- 
tend   the    International    Congi-ess  of 
Farm  Women  in  this  city,  October  17  to 
ID.    He  will  bring  an  exhibit  illustrating 
what  the  churches  are  attempting  to  do 
in    creating    interest    in    religious  life 
among  the  rural  people. 

Dr.  Wilson  gave  up  a  big  New  York 
clunch  to  undertake  this  work  in  the 
country.  The  Women's  Congress  is  the 
first  gathering  of  the  kind  ever  held 
and  IS  an  outgi'owth  of  the  Roosevelt 
farm  commission  report.  It  is  an  oft'- 
shoot  of  the  International  Dry-Farming 
Congress.  Three  members  of  the  Roose- 
velt commission  have  announced  their 
intention  of  attending.  One  session  of 
the  program  will  be  given  up  to  the 
discussion  of  school  and  church  in- 
fluence on  the  farm. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 

When  you  come  to  the  end  of  a  Perfect  Day 

And  you  sit  alone  with  your  thought, 

While  the  chimes  ring  out  with  a  carol  gay 

For  the  joy  that  the  day  has  brought, 

Do  you  think  what  the  end  of  a  Perfect  Day 

Can  mean  to  a  tired  heart, 

When  the  sun  goes  down  with  a  flaming  ray 

And  the  dear  friends  have  to  part? 

Well,  this  is  the  end  of  a  Perfect  Day, 

And  the  end  of  a  journey,  too, 

And  it  leaves  a  thought  that  is  big  and  strong 

And  a  wish  that  is  kind  and  true, 

For  memory  has  painted  this  Perfect  Day 

With  colors  that  never  fade. 

And  we  find  at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day 

The  soul  of  the  friend  we've  made. 

— Carrie  Jacobs  isond. 


Eugene  F.  Ware,  most  beloved  as  "Ironquill,"  whose 
fame  rests  securely  on  the  "Washerwoman's  Song" 
and  who  could  make  as  good  a  coach  harness  as  any- 
body, is  reported  in  Collier's  as  having  had  a  harness 
shop  in  Fort  Scott  in  the  sixties.  He  had  a  competitor 
who  wrote  advertisements  in  verse,  and  he  had  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  order  to  meet  competition.  By  this 
means  he  discovered  that  he  "could  make  rhymes  and 
people  would  read  them,"  so  he  kept  it  up.  Does  this 
mean  that  competition  is  the  life  of  art  as  well  as  of 
trade  ? 


J.  Q.  Emery,  the  valiant,  efficient  and  incorruptible 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin, 

says  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  as  reported  in  the  Wisconsin 

State  Journal : 

I  regard  Irim  as  the  ablest  authority  on  food  matters  in  t'  e 
country,  if  not  inthe  v.oild.  I  believe  him  a  man  of  sterling 
honesty,  superb  eoura;;e,  one  who  cannot  Ije  bribed,  cajoled 
or  hypnotized  by  the  adulterating  ant  counterfeiting  food 
manufacturers  and  purveyors." 

Let  such  a  man  be  conserved  as  a  most  valuable  as- 
set in  an  administration  that  seeks  to  hold  the  confi- 
dences of  the  people. 


It  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate should  again  prove  itself  so  dead  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  so  blind  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  as  to 
first  obstruct  and  then  defeat  the  International  Arbi- 
tration Treaty  now  before  it.  Great  Britain  has 
at  last  radically  crippled  if  not  practically  demolished 
the  power  of  its  House  of  Lords ;  henceforth  they  are 
to  be  but  expensive  decorations,  troublesome  trumpery 
maintained    for    appearance's    sake.    Perhaps  the 


United  States  must  needs  get  rid  of  its  "House  of 
Lords"  before  it  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  thought  and  the  noblest  impulses  of  the  age. 


The  building  and  painting  of  a  church  between 
dawn  and  sunset  and  its  dedication  after  candle-light- 
ing of  the  same  day,  is  a  feat  worth  more  than  a  pass- 
ing mention.  Those  who  doubt  this  story  will  do  well 
to  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  Literary  Digest  oi  Aug- 
ust 5.  The  camera  tells  no  lies.  The  feat  was  ac- 
complished in  Peoria,  Illinois,  on  last  Decoration  Day, 
and  it  is  a  comely-looking  building  that  will  seat  sev- 
eral hundred  people.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men  were  "on  the  job,"  and  the  Carpenters'  Union,  in- 
stead of  interfering,  sent  sixty-six  members  to  join 
the  gang.  Much  of  the  material  as  well  as  all  of  the 
labor  was  contributed,  reducing  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing to  $525.  We  leave  our  readers  to  preach  the  ser- 
mon on  this  text.  We  suspect  it  will  be  something 
about  "unity"  and  "co-operation,"  a  high  "together- 
ness," etc.,  etc. 


"Changing  a  Cannibal  Tribe  into  a  Model  Commu- 
nity" is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  article  in  the  Con- 
gregationalist,  by  our  whilom  neighbor,  Sidney  Strong, 
D.  D..  now  of  Seattle,  Washington.  The  tribe  in  ques- 
tion represents  a  group  of  Alaska  Indians,  and  the  in- 
strumentality that  brought  about  the  change  is  Father 
Will  iam  Duncan,  now  in  the  seventy-ninth  vear  of 
his  age  and  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  missionary  work 
in  Alaska.  This  model  village  has  gilt-edge  credit 
with  the  merchants  at  Seattle.  He  and  his  Indians  are 
all  prosperous.  He  is  a  Captain  of  Industry  as  well 
as  of  the  salvation  of  souls.  There  are  other  locali- 
ties not  so  far  away  with  cannibalistic  tendencies  that 
might  be  modified  and  transformed  by  a  single  worker 
with  the  faith  and  persistency  of  Father  Duncan.  A 
young  minister  who  would  accomplish  visible  and  per- 
manent results  in  any  community  should  set  himself  to 
at  least  a  fifty-year  task. 


It  is  interesting  for  us  of  the  United  States  to  look 
through  the  eyes  of  so  clear  an  observer  as  Professor 
L.  T.  Hobhouse,  of  the  London  University,  who  has 
recently  been  giving  to  the  editors  of  the  Contem- 
porary Review  the  impressions  received  from  a  recent 
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visit  to  the  United  States.  He  finds  here  no  evidence 
of  a  Democratic  failure  on  a  large  scale.  He  finds  us 
"in  full  revolt  against  the  domination  of  capital," 
which  once  we  were  supposed  to  worship.  While  he 
finds  poverty  here,  there  is  none  of  that  "massive  and 
conspicuous  kind  that  forms  part  of  the  surroundings 
of  daily  life  in  England."  He  discovered  a  "new 
spiritual  activity  at  work  for  the  purification  of  poli- 
tics." This  is  encouraging.  We  congratulate  Prof. 
Hobhouse  on  his  insight  and  thank  him  for  his  frank- 
ness. The  word  of  encouragement  from  such  a 
source  is  very  welcome.  Let  us  take  fresh  courage, 
spit  on  our  hands  and  take  a  new  hold  of  the  ropes  and 
pull  together  right  heartily. 


The  Congregationalist  for  August  5  notices  editorial- 
ly "Three  Great  Utterances  on  Unity,"  looking  toward 
a  federation  of  the  Protestant  churches.  One  of  these 
comes  from  the  Episcopalian  Bishop  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  another  from  a  leading  Baptist  statesman  of 
Great  Britain,  the  third  from  a  distinguished  Congre- 
gational scholar  of  London.  These  "notable  addresses" 
indicate  to  the  Editor  that  an  "Era  of  Publica- 
tion" has  begun.  The  "Disciples  of  Christ"  have  be- 
gun to  issue  a  quarterly  series  of  pamphlets  to  be  en- 
titled "Christian  Union  Library,"  the  Episcopal  Com- 
mission charged  with  instituting  a  world-conference 
is  planning  to  issue  a  similar  series,  while  the  National 
Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches  is  promoting 
a  similar  agitation.  Let  the  good  work  go  on.  In 
the  efifort  to  realize  co-operation  these  organizations 
will  slowly  but  surely  beat  themselves  into  the  clear 
as  to  the  true  basis  of  such  co-operation,  which  in  the 
last  analysis  must  be  ethical  rather  than  theological. 
A'ital  union  is  to  be  found  in  service  rather  than  in 
creed.  Where  there  is  liberty  of  thought,  there  is  the 
union  of  hands  and  the  communion  of  hearts. 


The  Literary  Digest  of  August  5  has  an  article  on 
the  "Sale  of  Chinese  Hair,"  evidently  designed  to  allay 
the  anxieties  and  humiliations  of  those  who  must 
invest  in  foreign  products  of  this  kind.  But  still,  after 
the  best  is  made  of  it,  these  facts  remain :  In  1907 
the  export  of  human  hair  from  Hongkong  to  the 
United  States  was  valued  at  $41,880,  while  the  ship- 
ment in  1910  was  worth  $695,137  in  gold,  and  weighed 
.v6,119  pounds.  But  the  entire  Chinese  output  for 
that  year  amounted  to  1 .300,000  pounds  and  was  val- 
ued at  over  a  million  dollars.  Much  of  this  hair  is 
shipped  to  Paris,  whence  it  comes  to  the  United  States 
as  "finished  hair."  The  demand  for  "raw  hair"  seems 
to  be  on  the  decrease.  The  market  has  been  glutted. 
Now  the  demand  is  for  "finished  hair."  An  Ameri- 
can "hair  expert"  has  a  Hongkong  "factory"  which 
employs  six  hundred  men,  women  and  children  in 


making  "finished  hair" — the  switches,  the  puffs,  and 
the  "what-nots"  that  represent  the  plus  to  nature  in 
the  beauty  of  the  modern  woman  necessary  in  the 
ladies'  toilet  all  the  way  from  the  shop  girl  to  the 
million-airess.  Is  it  nice  to  publish  these  facts? 
Why  should  Unity  make  itself  disagreeable  by  ex- 
tending this  information? 


One  wonders  whether  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  joking  or 
crazy.  Does  he  expect  that  this  Twentieth  Century, 
tutored  by  Victor  Hugo,  Tolstoy,  Gladstone  and  Lin- 
coln will  accept  him  as  a  ruler  from  God  and,  to  quote 
his  own  phrase,  "Instrument  of  the  Master  regard- 
less of  passing  views  and  opinions?"  This  is  cer- 
tainly joking  or  else  insanity.  Conjuring  the  shade  of 
Queen  Louise  of  Prussia,  he  made  the  "lofty  figure" 
to  "teach  us  that  we  men  should  cultivate  all  the  mili- 
tary virtues  and  always  be  willing  to  use  them  in  de- 
fense of  the  country.  Above  all  it  teaches  us  to 
maintain  the  enlargement  of  our  army  in  view  of  the 
enormous  strides  made  by  our  neighbor,  for  only  on  be- 
ing prepared  for  war  does  our  peace  depend."  This  is  a 
platitude  which  others  less  excusable  than  the  Kaiser 
indulge  in.  Cannot  the  King  conjure  up  a  still  loftier 
figure,  whose  shadow  falls  beyond  the  lines  of  the 
German  empire  and  whose  benignity  touches  the  life 
of  the  over-burdened  peasant  who  must  needs  carry 
these  "valiant"  soldiers  on  his  back?  For  these 
"military  virtues"  are  costly  embellishments.  Who 
pays  for  the  buttons  and  the  gold  lace?  Who  feeds 
these  "valiant  defenders"  of  the  Lord's  King?  The 
hard  working  peasants  in  the  field,  the  over-taxed 
women  at  the  loom.  This  same  Queen  Louise,  ac- 
cording to  this  representative  of  divinity,  "teaches 
the  German  women  that  their  duties  do  not  lie  in  par- 
ticipating in  public  meetings  or  in  securing  supposed 
rights  which  may  enable  them  to  do  the  same  things 
as  men,  but  in  quiet  zvork  at  home  and  in  the  fainilx." 
Perhaps  his  Highness  will  some  morning  receive  a 
decree  from  Almighty  God,  the  only  Master  he  rec- 
ognizes, to  reduce  the  number  of  his  retinue,  to  dis- 
charge some  of  the  women  in  his  court  that  they  may 
better  devote  themselves  to  the  "quiet  work  at  home 
and  in  the  family."  Of  course  the  sensible,  cultivated, 
academically  trained  Germans  know  that  this  is  fool- 
ishness. How  long  will  they  permit  this  conceited 
military  fop  to  indulge  in  such  bathos  before  they  tell 
him  he  is  a  fool  ? 


Breaking  New  Ground 

Our  readers  have  been  informed  from  time  to  time 
of  this  summer's  doings  at  Tower  Hill,  but  partic- 
ularly of  the  Tower  Hill  School  for  the  Study  and 
Practice  of  Religion.    In  another  column  they  will 
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read  this  week  of  the  closing  sessions.  For  the  sixth 
time  the  Summer  School  program  has  culminated  in 
a  two-day  and  three-night  conference  of  Wisconsin 
men  and  women  selected  with  reference  to  their  in- 
terest in  the  high  issues  of  life. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  invade  the  reporter's  function, 
but  so  imperative  are  the  conservative  forces  in  life, 
so  exacting  are  the  conventions,  so  inviting  and  oft- 
times  so  compelling  are  the  well-worn  ruts  in  our 
social  life,  that  when  a  venture  is  made  out  of  a  beaten 
path  it  becomes  the  would-be  champions  of  progress 
to  make  the  most  of  it. 

John  Fiske  declared  that  the  conditions  most  favor- 
able to  progress  in  organic  life  are  those  that  retain 
the  greatest  amount  of  fluidity  consistent  with  co- 
hesion. Tower  Hill  is  so  small,  so  far  away  from 
large  interests  and  so  free  from  the  restraint  of  large 
bodies  that  it  has  been  possible  for  it  to  try  new 
experiments,  to  dare  without  precedent  and  to  do 
without  endorsements. 

Tower  Hill  itself  is  a  social  experiment,  an  at- 
tempt to  found  a  summer  community  in  the  "woods" 
that  would  be  a  school  of  preparation  without  the 
exhaustion  of  a  school,  study  classes  without  the  ex- 
actions of  study,  one  that,  above  all,  would  give  sys- 
tematic work  at  a  place  and  time  when  lawlessness 
is  supposed  to  be  the  prime  condition  of  a  successful 
'"resort."  For  the  twenty-first  time  this  Summer 
School  has  been  wrought  out  on  these  lines.  It  has 
taken  its  regular  work,  planned  not  only  for  the  sea- 
son but  for  a  cycle  of  lessons  seven  years  long,  and 
we  have  just  finished  the  first  year's  work  on  the 
fourth  way  around  with  a  larger  constituency  and  a 
more  sustained  interest  than  ever  before,  an  ethical 
intensity  that  has  not  realized  the  excitement  of 
exhaustion. 

What  has  heretofore  been  known  as  the  Tower 
Hill  Woman's  Congress  was  another  venture  and  it 
has  closed  its  sixth  successful  session.  From  the 
start  it  has  been  work  "cut  out  of  whole  cloth." 
It  w^s  a  congress  without  a  constituency,  a  de  novo 
work,  with  unique  methods.  There  are  certam 
characteristics  that  have  obtained  throughout  the  six 
years  that  are  worthy  of  note  and  that  can  be  enu- 
merated. From  the  beginning  it  has  been  largely  a  one- 
woman  power  product.  ]Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission,  is  a  woman  whose 
work  calls  her  to  all  f)arts  of  the  State,  puts  her  in 
touch  with  the  best  elements  in  each  community,  and 
has,  perhaps,  given  her  an  acquaintance  with  more 
men  and  women  of  serious  mind  and  high  purposes 
in  the  State  than  is  given  to  any  other  man  or  woman 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  It  is  probably  not  say- 
ing too  much  to  say  that  Miss  Stearns  knows  more 
good,  earnest  men  and  women  in  Wisconsin  than  any 


other  woman  within  its  boundaries.  This  "Bishop  of 
Books,"  "Presiding  Elder"  of  lil)raries,  "Walking 
Delegate"  of  reformers,  and  Deaconess  of  Cul- 
ture, has  shaped  each  program  with  a  view  of 
bringing  out  or  bringing  forward  the  work  and  work- 
ers most  deserving  of  sympathy  and  support  in  the 
State.  In  this  spirit  from  time  to  time  the  workers 
with  and  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  wayward,  the 
erring,  the  dependent,  the  sick  and  the  infirm,  have 
had  their  hearing.  Presidents  of  women's  clubs,  pro- 
fessors of  the  universities,  rural  and  metropolitan 
preachers,  school  ma'ams,  school  masters,  and  editors 
have  been  caught  in  Miss  Stearns'  net  and  brought 
into  the  Tower  Hill  menu  at  one  time  or  another. 

This  year  Miss  Stearns  tried  to  round  up  some 
farm  workers  and  to  face  some  farm  problems.  A 
farmer's  wife  was  heard,  and  the  Skillet  Creek  Farm- 
ers' Club  had  a  spokesman.  The  interest,  always  in- 
tense, perhaps  reached  its  highest  point  of  interest 
over  the  problem  of  how  to  socialize  the  farmer;  not 
on  the  industrial  but  on  the  human  side. 

The  present  greed  for  playgrounds  on  the  part  of 
cities,  the  present  emphasis  on  directed  play,  represent 
logical  causes  for  similar  discussions  that  will  end  in 
similar  provision  for  those  of  the  country  side. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  difficulty  of  socializing  the 
intellectual,  spiritual  and  civic  interests  in  rural  ter- 
ritory lies  in  the  farmer's  efifort  to  imitate  the  artifici- 
alities of  the  city,  which  turns  night  into  day.  The 
farmer  rises  at  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
cannot  utilize  the  hours  from  8  to  11  in  the  evening  as 
the  city  men  and  women  do,  who  begin  their  day's 
work  three  or  four  hours  later. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  perhaps  the  hours 
from  11  in  the  morning  to  3  in  the  afternoon  repre- 
sent the  average  leisure  from  the  routine  work  on 
the  farm,  particularly  in  dairy  districts,  and  perhaps 
the  picnic  with  a  purpose,  the  monthly  dinner  with  a 
program  worth  while  might  be  established  for  eight 
or  nine  months  in  the  year  in  rural  communities.  Any- 
how there  were  those  at  Tower  Hill  last  week  who 
have  gone  home  to  try  it. 

Miss  Steams  found  the  Women's  Clubs  the  first 
material  to  her  hand.  They  have  still  been  her  un- 
failing resource,  but  she  found  her  work  and  workers 
confined  to  no  such  "pent  up  Utica,"  and  so  hence- 
forth sex  is  eliminated  from  the  name  as  it  has  from 
the  start  been  eliminated  from  the  consciousness. 
Perhaps  here  is  the  beginning  of  the  Man  and  Wom- 
an's Club  movement  that  some  of  us  have  been  look- 
ing for  and  working  for  a  long  time. 

We  commend  to  our  readers  the  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Tower  Hill  Congress  and  the 
Tower  Hill  Summer  School  that  will  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  our  columns. 
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1  HE  PULPIT 


Julia  Ward  Howe's  Peace  Crusade 


By  Edwin  D.  Mead 


No  one  rejoiced  more  over  the  great  recent  advances 
of  the  peace  movement  than  Julia  Ward  Howe.  One 
chapter  of  the  twenty  in  her  "Reminiscences"  is  en- 
titled "A  Woman's  Peace  Crusade."  It  deals  with  an 
episode  in  her  life  too  generally  forgotten,  but  is  the 
story  of  one  of  the  most  impressive  efforts  in  a  life 
so  crowded  with  great  and  noble  efforts.  It  was 
hardly  five  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
that  the  terrible  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out ;  and 
while  it  was  still  in  progress,  Mrs.  Howe  tells  us  that 
she  was  visited  by  a  sudden  feeling  of  the  cruel  and 
unnecessary  character  of  the  contest.  "It  seemed 
to  me,"  she  wrote,  "a  return  to  barbarism,  the  issue 
being  one  that  might  easily  have  been  settled  without 
bloodshed.  The  question  forced  itself  upon  me, — Why 
do  not  the  mothers  of  mankind  interfere  in  these  mat- 
ters, to  prevent  the  waste  of  that  human  life  of  which 
they  alone  bear  and  know  the  cost  ?  I  had  never 
thought  of  this  before.  The  august  dignity  of  mother- 
hood and  its  terrible  responsibility  now  appeared  to 
me  in  a  new  aspect,  and  I  could  think  of  no  better 
way  of  expressing  my  sense  of  these  than  that  of 
sending  forth  an  appeal  to  womanhood  throughout 
the  world."  She  immediately  drew  up  such  an  appeal, 
imploring  women  the  world  over  to  awake  to  their 
sacred  rights  and  duties  to  protect  human  life  from 
the  frightful  ravages  of  war.  She  called  upon  those 
women  in  whose  hearts  her  appeal  found  response  to 
assist  her  in  calling  and  holding  a  congress  of  women 
in  London,  to  organize  a  holy  crusade  of  women 
against  the  war  system.  She  had  the  appeal  trans- 
lated into  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and 
Swedish,  and  distributed  copies  of  it  far  and  wide, 
devoting  two  years  almost  entirely  to  correspondence 
upon  the  subject  with  the  leading  women  in  various 
countries. 

She  held  two  meetings  in  New  York,  at  which  the 
cause  of  peace  and  the  ability  of  women  to  promote 
it  were  earnestly  presented.  To  the  first  of  these 
meetings,  in  the  late  autumn  of  1870,  Mr.  Bryant  came 
and  spoke ;  and  at  the  second,  David  Dudley  Field,  the 
great  advocate  of  international  arbitration,  made  a 
powerful  address.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1872, 
Mrs.  Howe  went  to  England  to  work  personally  for 
the  holding  of  a  woman's  peace  congress  in  London. 
In  Liverpool  she  was  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler,  who  told  her  that  she  had  come  at  a  fortunate 
moment,  as  the  public  mind  was  at  the  time  greatly 
stirred  by  the  cruel  immoralities  of  army  life,  and 
who  gave  her  the  names  of  the  Winkworths  and  other 
friends  of  peace  in  London  who  would  welcome  and 
help  her.  William  Henry  Channing  was  at  the  time 
in  London,  and  she  had  much  aid  and  counsel  from 
him  in  her  "Woman's  Apostolate  of  Peace,"  as  she 
afterwards  named  it.  Through  Channing's  good 
offices  she  was  invited  to  present  her  cause  at  the 
public  banquet  of  the  Unitarian  Association  in  Lon- 
don, at  which  Sir  John  Bowring  and  Athanase  Co- 
querel  were  also  present.  She  had  already  attended 
the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  English  Peace  Society, 


and  had  asked  for  permission  to  speak  there,  which 
had  been  denied  lier  on  the  ground  that  women  had 
never  spoken  at  these  meetings.  Finding  but  little 
encouragement  from  existing  societies  m  London, 
she  decided  to  hire  a  hall  on  her  own  account  for 
Sunday  afternoon  meetings.  She  found  one  that 
.-uited  her  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  there  she 
'>poke  on  live  or  six  Sundays,  with  a  good  attendance 
throughout.  Meantime  she  came  into  touch  person- 
a'ly  in  England  with  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Miss 
Clough,  Mary  Carpenter,  and  other  noble  women. 
She  went  to  see  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  who  received 
her  pleasantly,  but  did  not  interest  herself  much  in 
the  plan  for  a  woman's  peace  congress,  and  reminded 
her  that  St.  Paul  had  said,  "I  suffer  not  a  woman  to 
teach."  She  replied,  "Yes:  but  remember  in  another 
place  he  says  that  a  woman  may  prophesy  wearing  a 
veil."  She  received  many  invitations  to  address  meet- 
ings in  various  parts  of  England,  and  spoke  in  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  and  Carlisle. 
She  went  to  Cambridge  and  visited  Professor  J.  R. 
Seeley,  the  famous  author  of  "Ecce  Homo,"  who  lent 
a  kind  ear  to  her  plea  for  a  combination  of  women  in 
behalf  of  peace.  Before  the  beginning  of  her  Sunday 
services  in  London  she  went  to  Paris,  by  invitation  of 
Aaron  Powell  of  New  York,  to  attend  a  peace  con- 
gress as  a  delegate.  She  presented  her  credentials 
and  asked  leave  to  speak.  With  some  embarrassment 
she  was  told  that  she  might  speak  to  the  officers  of 
the  society  when  the  public  meeting  was  adjourned, 
and  in  a  side  room  she  simply  told  the  story  of  her 
endeavors  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  efforts  of 
women  in  the  cause.  She  felt  the  whole  tone  of  the 
congress  to  be  timid,  and  her  stay  in  Paris  was  brief. 

Pier  final  meeting  in  London,  to  which  all  her  other 
efforts  were  intended  to  lead  up,  was  held  in  St. 
George's  Plall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Bright  sat  with 
her  on  the  platform,  and  Sir  John  Bowring,  then  an 
old  man,  spoke  at  some  length.  The  attendance  was 
good,  but  the  meeting  was  by  no  means  what  Mrs. 
Howe  had  hoped  it  might  be.  "The  ladies  who  spoke 
in  public  in  those  days,"  she  says,  "mostly  confined 
their  labors  to  the  advocacy  of  woman  suff'rage  and 
w  ere  not  much  interested  in  my  scheme  of  a  world- 
wide protest  of  women  against  the  cruelties  of  war." 
Two  sisters  of  John  Bright  aided  her  in  various  ways, 
and  through  their  instrumentality  the  money  which 
she  had  expended  in  the  hire  of  halls  was  returned  to 
her.  But  altogether  her  peace  crusade  had  but  a  small 
measure  of  the  co-operation  and  success  she  had  hoped 
for,  and  she  returned  disappointed  to  Boston.  Here, 
however,  she  did  not  remit  her  efforts.  She  had  de- 
sired to  institute  a  festival  which  should  be  observed 
as  Mothers'  Day  and  be  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of 
peace.  She  chose  for  this  the  second  day  of  June, 
because  it  was  in  the  season  of  flowers  and  a  good 
time  for  outdoor  meetings,  and  had  some  success  in 
carrying  out  the  plan.  In  Boston  she  held  the 
Mothers'  Day  meetings  for  quite  a  number  of  years ; 
and  the  day  was  also  observed  in  other  places,  once 
or  twice  as  far  away  as  Constantinople,  and  often  in 
places  nearer  home, — in  Philadelphia,  certainly,  by 
one  association  down  to  ten  years  ago,  if  not  even  to 
the  present  time.  It  seems  a  sort  of  prophecy  of  our 
j)rescnt  May  18th  celebrations. 

Some  time  after  her  crusade  in  England,  Mrs. 
Howe  joined  the  American  Peace  Society;  later  she 
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became  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors ;  and  at 
the  time  of  her  death  she  had  been  for  many  years 
one  of  its  vice-presidents.  None  who  were  present 
will  forget  her  two  brief  addresses  at  the  International 
Peace  Congress  in  Boston  in  1904.  One  was  de- 
voted to  emphasizing  the  thought  that  the  peace  move- 
ment stood  for  justice.  To  her,  as  to  Dr.  Hale,  justice 
was  the  holy  word  to  emphasize;  and  she  rejoiced 
that  the  newly  established  Hague  Tribunal  would 
bring  this  home  to  the  public  mind.  The  other  ad- 
dress was  a  brief  rehearsal  of  the  story  of  her  peace 
crusade  in  England  told  at  length  in  her  "Reminis- 
cences" ;  and  the  story  was  told  again,  yet  more  im- 
pressively, in  the  letter  which  she  sent  to  the  National 
Peace  Congress  in  New  York  in  1907,  and  which  was 
read  there,  at  the  great  women's  meeting,  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hall.  In  this  letter  she  speaks  with 
intense  feeling  of  the  force  of  the  conviction  which 
impelled  her  to  her  peace  crusade  in  1872.  She  says : 
"I  cried  aloud,  'If  the  women  of  the  world  would 
unite  their  efforts  to  prevent  resort  to  arms,  no  more 
blood  would  be  shed  upon  the  battlefield!'  I  felt  this 
so  strongly  that  it  seemed  as  though  I  had  only  to 
express  my  conviction  to  rally  around  me  the  mothers 
of  mankind." 

Impressively  in  her  letter  of  1907  does  she  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  it  was  her  consuming  desire  to 
unite  the  women  of  the  world  in  opposition  to  the 
war  system,  which  had  been  the  mainspring  of  her  de- 
votion to  the  higher  education  of  women  and  the 
spread  of  women's  clubs.  Rejoicing  over  the  great 
achievements  of  the  generation  she  exclaimed,  "The 
noble  army  of  women  which  I  saw  as  in  a  dream, 
and  to  which  I  made  my  appeal,  has  now  come  into 
being" ;  and  to  this  noble  army  she  made  her  new 
appeal  for  decisive  service  in  the  last  great  campaign 
in  the  war  against  war.  "If  we  liave  rocked  the 
cradle,  have  soothed  the  slumber  of  mankind,  let  us 
be  on  hand  at  this  great  awakening,  to  make  steadfast 
the  peace  of  the  world." 

It  is  well  for  us  in  this  hour,  when  she  has  left  us, 
in  the  time  of  which,  as  she  truly  says,  is  now  ripe 
for  the  great  peace  crusade  of  women  for  which  the 
world  of  1872  was  not  ready,  to  remember  again, 
more  gratefully  and  more  seriously,  her  solemn 
"Appeal  to  Womanhood  throughout  the  World." 
With  growing  confidence  as  the  years  went  on  she 
repeated  her  prophetic  appeal and  it  is  now  for  the 
women  of  America,  whom  she  believed  at  last  equal 
to  the  task,  to  obey  the  call  and  fulfill  the  prophecy. 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Howe 
hung  in  Faneuil  Hall,  as  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
statue  of  Dr.  Hale — not  as  a  lame  old  man,  but  in 
the  inspiring  fullness  of  his  powers — in  the  right 
public  place  in  Boston.  But  the  most  fitting  memorial 
of  such  inspiring  leaders  is  always  some  great  activity 
which  perpetuates  their  inspiration.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  American  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,- 
I  should  like  to  see  the  National  Council  of  Women, 
lead  in  the  creation  of  a  Julia  Ward  Howe  Peace 
Fund  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, — I  wish  that  it 
might  be  ten  times  that,  and  I  wish  that  the  England  to 
which  she  went  on  her  holy  crusade  might  share  in 
the  work, — to  be  used,  under  the  direction  of  the  noble 
leaders  of  the  organized  women  of  America  who  have 
caught  her  vision,  in  carrying  out  the  high  purpose 
which  was  nearest  to  her  heart. 


When  Mrs.  Howe  died,  her  old-time  friend  and 
to-worker  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  cause  of 
peace,  John  T.  Trowbridge,  wrote  these  lines : 

She  sang  the  Battle  Hymn  that  rings 

Down  the  long  corridors  of  time; 
Her  lifelong  human  service  sings 
Of  Peace,  an  anthem  more  sublime. 
Beneath  her  portrait  in  the  report  of  the  great  New 
York  Peace  Congress  are  printed  the  following  lines 
by  Frederick  Lawrence  Knowles,  with  motive  almost 
the  same : 

Lady  who  lovest  and  who  livest  Peace, 

And  yet  did'st  write  Earth's  noblest  battle  song 
At-  Freedom's  bidding, — may  thy  fame  increase 
Till  dawns  the  warless  age  for  which  we  long. 

Her  fame  is  secure.  It  is  for  the  women  of  America, 
to  whose  advancement  she  devoted  her  life,  to  per- 
petuate and  extend  her  influence  in  the  directions 
which  to  her  were  most  important  and  most  imperative. 

EDWIN  D.  ME-A-D. 


Child  Protection  in  Hungary 

PART  I. 


In  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  written  about 
the  care  of  children  in  Hungary  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  in  fact  so  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  the  system  and  organization  that  it  would 
almost  seem  that  every  one  that  is  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  children  knows  about  the  same.  However,  the 
author  endeavors  in  a  cursory  and  as  compact  a  man- 
ner as  possible  to  describe,  first,  the  Hungarian  sys- 
tem for  the  care  of  children  in  connection  with  poor 
laws  in  Hungary,  the  carrying  out  of  same,  and,  fin- 
ally, the  results  or  success  of  the  system. 

The  right  to  obtain  public  aid  or  charity  in  Hungary 
is  defined  by  Article  XXII  of  the  laws  of  the  state 
passed  in  1886.  According  to  Provision  145  under  the 
law,  the  local  community,  as  far  as  local  conditions 
allow,  is  bound  to  care  for  its  poor, — those  that  are 
unable  to  care  for  themselves. 

Where  the  community  is  overburdened,  it  can  call 
for  help  from  the  province  in  which  it  is  situated,  and 
finally  can  call  upon  the  state  for  help.  Several  com- 
munities are  allowed  to  unite  to  help  carry  the  burden 
in  a  united  effort. 

A  ministerial  order  of  the  year  1889  regulates  the 
temporary  welfare  duties  of  the  community  in  whose 
midst  the  needy  one  finds  himself  when  thus  stricken, 
or  unable  to  help  himself,  whether  he  belongs  to  this 
district  or  not. 

A  very  important  addition  and  innovation  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Article  XXI  in  the  year  1898,  by  means 
of  which  the  ground-work  and  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  governmental  care  of  children.  By  means  of 
the  new  law  there  was  established  a  fund  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  throughout  the  country.  This  fund  was 
secured  by  a  five  per  cent,  addition  to  taxes  and  the 
amount  is  determined  yearly  by  the  parliament.  Out 
of  this  money,  thus  obtained,  the  care  of  women  that 
have  been  confined  in  hospitals,  also  their  children,  is 
paid  for.  Children  that  have  been  found  or  have  been 
declared  forsaken  by  the  proper  authorities,  are  cared 
for  up  to  their  seventh  year  from  these  moneys. 

After  this  time,  children  declared  forsaken  are 
turned  over  to  the  communities  having  jurisdiction,  to 
be  looked  after  until  their  fifteenth  year. 

Several  changes  and  additions  and  interpretations 
to  laws,  as  described  above,  have  been  made,  so  that 
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in  1907  we  have  the  laws  that  regulate  the  care  of 
neglected  and  mistreated  children. 

According  to  provision,  first  foundlings,  children  de- 
clared forsaken,  have  a  right  to  be  admitted  in  any 
state  institution  for  children.  As  forsaken  children 
are  considered  all  children  under  fifteen  years  without 
means,  who  have  no  one  that  is  capable  and  in  duty 
bound  to  care  for  them  and  educate  them,  and  for 
whose  care  and  education  relatives,  charitably  inclined, 
charitable  institutions  or  societies  do  not  properly  look 
after.  The  final  determination  of  Forsaken  depends 
on  the  proper  authorities. 

The  community  in  which  the  child  lives  must  see 
that  the  proper  authorities  act.  Where  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  determine  where  the  child  belongs,  the  commu- 
nity in  which  the  child  is  found  acts  through  its  in- 
stitutions. Through  the  action  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties, the  child  is  then  admitted  into  the  State  Children  s 
Asylum.  But  a  shorter  procedure  is  allowed  under 
the  law.  In  case  of  necessity,  or  in  very  urgent  cases, 
a  provisional  admission  is  ordered  by  the  Judge  of  the 
Court,  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  or  by  order  of  the  Medi- 
cal Director  of  the  Asylum. 

The  importance  of  this  provision  is  proved  by  tlie 
fact  that  the  majority  of  admissions  to  the  Asylum  are 
through  the  Medical  Director. 

Provisional  admissions,  however,  are  all  passed  on 
by  the  proper  authorities  in  due  time,  that  is  by  the 
Juvenile  or  Orphans'  Court,  and  to  this  Court  is  also 
the  power  relegated  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
child,  whether  forsaken  or  not. 

The  manner  of  procedure  to  place  a  child  in  an  Asy- 
lum is  for  the  parents,  guardian,  or  the  community,  or 
any  person,  to  make  application  to  the  Asylum  Director. 
Older  children  frequently  apply  in  person  for  admis- 
sion. On  the  admission  of  the  child  a  careful  and 
thorough  protocol  or  history  sheet  is  made  out.  This 
is  of  use  further  when  the  court  passes  on  the  case. 
By  certain  stipulation  of  the  law  the  community  has 
to  take  complete  and  full  cafe  of  the  child  until  ad- 
mitted to  the  Asylum. 

The  law  makes  distinction  between  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  children,  and  this  I  wish  particularly  to 
make  clear. 

Provision  10. — Whether  the  conditions  of  being  for- 
saken and  the  necessity  of  reporting  same  are  applic- 
able is  determined  by  the  proper  community  authori- 
ties as  soon  as  they  are  notified  of  the  birth  of  an  il- 
legitimate child  by  the  proper  officer.  Minors  of  this 
class,  whose  father  and  mother  are  dead,  are  to  be 
looked  after  as  soon  as  notices  of  death  are  received. 
The  whole  circumstances  are  investigated  and  a  thor- 
ough report  written  out  and  made.  If  these  orders 
were  always  carried  out  in  the  proper  way  the  illegiti- 
mate child  would  receive  the  proper  care  and  attention 
and  have  a  much  better  chance  to  live.  At  any  rate 
it  would  be  under  the  State's  supervision  from  the 
first  day  of  its  existence. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  release  a  child  from  an  Asylum 
as  it  is  to  take  it  u]).  It  is  left  in  large  measure  to  the 
Asylum  Director,  his  work  being  passed  on  by  the 
proper  Court  authorities. 

What  happens  to  the  children  that  are  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  state?  The  rule  is  that  every 
child,  if  it  be  but  for  a  few  hours,  enters  an  Asylum. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  all  governed  by  law.  Such 
are,  great  distances  to  an  Asylum,  bad  weather  con- 


ditions or  sickness  on  the  part  of  child.  The  Asylum 
Director  has  authority  to  act  in  such  matters. 

After  being  received  into  an  Asylum  the  child  re- 
mains there  as  long  as  circumstances  require.  For 
nurslings,  the  rules  are  precise  and  determined.  The 
nursling  is  to  be  raised  at  the  breast,  except  where  the 
mother  cannot  nurse  her  child  and  where  health  con- 
siderations forbid  a  wet  nurse.  Every  mother  whose 
child  has  been  taken  into  the  Asylum  is  compelled  to 
nurse  her  child  as  long  as  its  health  requires  it.  If  the 
child  is  given  to  a  wet  nurse  for  reasons,  the  mother 
is  required  to  wet  nurse  some  other  child  for  a  period 
of  two  months.  During  this  time  she  is  paid  by  the 
Physician-in-Chief  a  certain  fixed  sum  minus  the  out- 
lay for  feeding  her  child.  The  children  not  admitted 
into  an  Asylum  or  any  of  the  State  institutions  are 
placed  in  the  care  of  foster  mothers  in  the  State  colo- 
nies. 

This  measure  follows  from  the  idea  of  giving  the 
child  what  it  lacks,  the  family  care.  The  Asylums 
should  be  the  center  or  central  point  of  welfare  dis- 
tricts and  also  institutions  for  the  care  of  children 
that  require  institutional  care.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  State  prefers  to  place  the  children  under  its 
protection  in  single  families  in  the  country  under  the 
supervision  of  physicians,  and,  more  recently,  unde' 
the  supervision  of  district  nurses. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  the  Governmental  pro- 
tection of  children  in  Hungary  is  the  provision  that 
the  child  is  not  to  remain  with  its  mother.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  one  to  protect  the  nursling. 

The  ministerial  order  in  Provision  28  speaks  of  pro- 
viding quarters  for  the  nursling  by  the  mothers  and  in 
Provision  29  providing  quarters  with  the  mother. 
Under  provision  28  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
the  Asylum  Director  with  the  mother  to  care  for  child 
during  and  for  a  short  time  after  nursing  period.  The 
mother  receives  remuneration  from  the  authorities, 
which,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  the 
regular  fee  of  a  foster  mother.  This  form  of  protec- 
tion for  nurslings  is  nothing  less  than  nursing  pre- 
mium or  fee  and  has  been  introduced  into  other  com- 
munities and  countries. 

In  Hungary,  from  the  very  start  of  this  form  of 
protection,  it  was  always  associated  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  children  should  be  constantly  under  the 
supervision  of  a  physician. 

At  the  end  of  the  nursing  period,  the  mother  can 
take  the  child  to  herself,  free  from  governmental  con- 
trol, where  otherwise  the  child  would  have  to  remain  in 
an  Asylum  or  be  given  to  stranger's  care.  What  is 
perhaps  of  greater  importance  is  the  placing  of  the 
child  with  the  nursing  mother  in  a  strange  family. 
This  is  done  where  the  mother  is  without  home  or 
shelter  and  where  the  child  does  not  recjuire  Asylum 
protection  or  care.  Through  this  action  the  mother 
is  enabled  to  nurse  and  care  for  her  own  child. 

This  procuring  quarters  for  mothers  and  children  is 
confined  to  proper  colonies  and  particular  care  and  at- 
tention is  pnid  in  selecting  the  families  to  receive  the 
same.  The  mother  can  be  required  to  do  light  work 
not  of  an  exhausting  nature. 

Only  in  the  two  conditions  just  explained  and  only 
as  long  as  the  nursing  period  lasts,  does  the  child  re- 
main witli  its  mother.  In  all  other  cases  the  child  is 
taken  from  the  mother  and  ])laced  in  the  care  of  a 
strange  family. 
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The  law  also  provides  for  the  selecting  of  the  proper 
districts  or  colonies  and  particularly  the  nursing  fos- 
ter mother  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  purpose  that  is 
typical  and  is  applicable  in  all  conditions. 

The  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Asylum  has  to 
pick  out  the  proper  foster  parents  for  each  child.  The 
foster  mother  must  bring  a  certificate,  signed  by  the 
head  of  the  community  m  which  she  resides  and  also 
by  the  colony  physician,  which  must  prove  the  follow- 
ing: That  she  is  healthy;  that  she  has  a  home  of  her 
own  consisting  of  rooms  and  kitchen;  that  these  rooms 
are  not  overcrowded  and  are  not  unhealthy  for  the 
cliild.  Furthermore  must  be  proven  how  many  chil- 
dren she  has  had,  how  many  children  are  living, 
whether  her  financial  condition  is  such  that  she  is  de- 
pendent on  what  she  receives  from  the  authorities  for 
the  care  of  the  child  for  existence,  and,  finally,  whether 
she  has  ever  taken  care  of  strange  children,  and  with 
what  success.  She  must  also  bring  a  certificate  of  up- 
right character  and  a  blameless  life. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  act  as  foster  parent  that  has 
ever  given  one  of  his  or  her  children  to  the  care  of  State 
institutions.  If  a  foster  mother  wishes  to  take  a  child 
to  nurse,  a  further  certificate  from  the  colony  physi- 
cian is  necessary,  declaring  that  she  is  capable  of  nurs- 
ivi-y  and  that  she  is  not  pregnant,  that  her  own  child  is 
six  months  old  and  can  be  weaned,  or  that  the  child  is 
dead.  Iler  own  child  must  be  weaned  before  she  can 
take  a  child  to  nurse,  or  before  one  is  given  her.  The 
same  rules  apply  to  nursing  foster  mothers  that  are  in 
vogue  for  foster  mothers,  with  the  exception  that  an 
unmarried  mother  can  be  given  a  child  to  nurse. 

We  have  now  to  consider  another  form  for  the  wel- 
fare of  children  and  that  is  the  Family  Colonies. 
These  colonies  are  for  children  from  seven  to  fifteen 
years.  From  ten  to  twenty  boys  or  girls  are  sent  to 
one  family  colony.  For  the  head  of  a  colony  teachers 
are  first  considered.  The  children  besides  their  school- 
ing are  to  be  busied  with  house  duties.  These  family 
colonies  are  as  yet  but  few  and  far  between. 

All  the  ordinances  and  directions  are  clear,  positive 
and  practical.  The  troubles  increase  on  the  question 
what  becomes  of  the  children  after  leaving  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State?  The  law  says  that  children, 
taken  up  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  arriving  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  are  released  from  the  society 
of  Governmental  children  protection.  This  is  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  but  not  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

In  Provision  54,  it  states  that  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  Asylum  is  in  duty  bound  to  use  his  ut- 
most endeavors  and  all  means  and  ways  at  his  com- 
mand to  look  out  for  the  future  of  the  child  that  has 
reached  his  fifteenth  year,  and  to  place  him  in  some 
good  family,  on  a  farm,  in  some  industry,  in  a  com- 
mercial house,  in  some  charitable  institution  or  in  care 
of  some  society. 

The  Governmental  children  protection  association 
has  the  moral  obligation  right  from  the  start  to  look 
out  that  the  child,  when  it  reaches  its  fifteenth  year, 
is  not  thrown  out  on  the  world  unable  to  protect  him  or 
herself,  perfectly  helpless  or  unprepared  for  the  fu- 
ture. This  protection  must  be  honest  and  upright. 
The  Asylum  would  not  be  doing  its  duty  to  the  child 
if  it  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  it  returned  the  child 
to  its  mother,  who  had  left  the  Government  the  care 
and  expense  of  raising  the  child.  For  the  same  reason 
the  child  must  not  be  given  to  its  guardian.  Nor 


would  it  properly  carry  out  its  high  functions  by  turn- 
ing the  child  over  to  the  local  home  authorities.  The 
child  must  not  even  be  sent  out  to  do  servants'  duties 
or  be  allowed  to  work  in  factories. 

The  wish  of  the  country  inspectors,  in  fact,  the 
wishes  of  parties  participating,  is  that  the  child,  after 
reaching  its  fifteenth  year,  should  remain  in  the  fam- 
ily of  its  foster  parents  and  if  possible  should  learn 
farming  or  some  trade.  This  is  essentially  the  practi 
cal  part  of  the  system.  To  me  it  seems  an  excellent 
practical  work,  elaborated  in  all  its  minute  detail. 

With  the  conception  "Forsaken,"  as  determined  by 
the  Law  of  1901  and  through  further  elaboration  in 
the  Law  of  1903,  there  was  tacitedly  understood  an 
abandoned  child.  These  children  are  placed  in  three 
classes;  first,  children  under  fifteen  years  that  have 
not  committed  any  crime,  but  are  abandoned, — second, 
children  that  have  committed  a  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
but  have  not  reached  the  age  of  twelve  years, — third, 
children  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  against  whom 
the  properly  constituted  authorities  have  commenced 
proceedings  for  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

In  all  three  categories  the  executive  board  has  to 
inquire  first,  whether  any  of  the  children  are  forsaken. 
In  such  a  case,  when  uniler  Category  1  and  2,  the  child 
is  sent  to  an  Asylum  Governmental.  This  occurs  also 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  child  is  not  forsaken, 
but  in  consequence  of  its  environment  is  bound  to  be- 
come morally  ruined,  or  is  ruined.  Those  coming  un- 
der Category  3  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Governmental  protection  for  children.  All  these  chil- 
dren, for  the  purpose  of  strict  control  and  training, 
education,  etc.,  are  placed  in  foster  families  or  given 
foster  parents  by  the  heads  of  the  Governmental  Asy- 
lums. If  this  does  not  accomplish  the  end,  they  are 
placed  in  suitable  Governmental  institutions. 

By  transferring  these  children  (forlorn  and  for- 
saken) to  the  Asylums,  a  great  burden  was  placed  on 
these  institutions  and  in  a  following  chapter  we  will 
see  how  their  institutions  have  been  prepared  to  carry 
on  this  work  and  the  success  attained. 

ERNSST  LACKNER,  M.  D. 


Tower  Hill  Notes 


The  closing  days  of  the  Summer  School  brought 
the  message  and  the  climax  for  which  the  earlier  days 
were  a  preparation.  The  Nature  work  and  the  stud- 
ies in  Music  will  receive  attention  in  a  later  issue  at 
the  hands  of  those  more  adequate  to  interpret  them. 

The  Class  in  Religion  spent  the  last  week  in  a  study 
of  laws,  their  beginning,  the  Commandments  of  Moses 
amplified  and  brought  down  to  date,  and  the  more 
ancient  Code  of  Hammurabi.  The  Ten  Commanci- 
ments  were  classed  under  two  heads,  our  relations  to 
God  and  our  relations  to  man,  making  up  the  two 
tablets  of  the  Mosaic  law.  But  these  two  tablets, 
while  abundantly  adequate  to  the  simple  primitive  age 
which  brought  them  forth,  are  insufficient  for  the  com- 
plex life  of  today,  which  is  slowly  learning  its  new 
lesson  of  co-operation,  and  whose  largest  word  is 
"Brotherhood."  For  this  a  civic  code  is  needed,  a 
third  tablet  to  voice  the  new  social  consciousness  which 
is  being  evolved  among  men  of  today.  This  new  con- 
sciousness is  inquiring  into  such  fundamentals  as  the 
ownership  of  the  earth,  the  sources  of  wealth,  the 
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causes  and  cures  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  crime,  and 
the  relations  to  one  another  of  bodies  of  men  and  of 
nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

There  was  no  break  between  these  studies  and  the 
deliberations  of  the  Woman's  Congress,  which  for  the 
sixth  time  closed  and  crowned  the  sessions  of  the 
Summer  School  on  Tower  Hill. 

Most  of  the  delegates  arrived  Friday  night  in  time 
for  the  opening  session,  which  was  marked  by  JMiss 
Stearns"  address  on  "\Vhat  is  Happening  in  the  Ameri- 
can Home,"  an  address  which  grappled  in  sincere, 
earnest  fashion  with  the  hot  problems  of  the  home, 
which  are  the  pressing  problems  of  the  nation.  This 
address  gave  the  keynote  to  the  Congress,  whose  fit- 
ting motto  might  have  been,  "Am  i  ^ly  Brother  s 
Keeper  ?" 

It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  Congress  papers  may 
be  available  for  the  pages  of  Unity  in  tne  near  fu- 
ture, and  we  can  give  them  but  a  word  in  passing. 
Ihe  list  of  topics  was  thought-provoking.  Among 
others  notable  tor  a  clear  grasp  of  the  situation  were 
the  address  of  Wilbur  C.  Phillips,  Secretary  of  the 
Milwaukee  Child  Welfare  Commission,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Galpin's  "Survey  of  a  Rural  Community,"  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Bullock's  "What  One  Community  is  Doing  for 
Civic  Betterment, — the  community  was  Richland 
Center,  a  town  which  has  lived  four  years  without  a 
saloon,  and  its  men  of  affairs  bear  witness  that  busi- 
ness is  better  now  than  ever  before. 

The  Sunday  morning  sermons  were  preached  by 
the  Rev.  F.  A.  Gilmore,  of  Madison,  and  Dr.  A.  S. 
Crapsey,  of  Rochester.  The  former  revealed  an  in- 
sight into  boy  hfe  and  character  which  suggested  short 
range  study  m  a  home.  The  latter  was  the  fitting  and 
perlect  climax  to  our  studies  in  religion  during  the 
past  four  weeks.  Using  Paul's  text,  "Lay  Hold  on 
Eternal  Life,"  the  speaker  began  with  the  human  em- 
bryo and  unfolded  the  philosophy  of  evolution,  sim- 
ple and  yet  most  satisfying.  His  postulate  that  the 
entire  life  process  from  cell  to  Shakespeare  is  but  a 
process  of  selection,  together  with  the  twin  axiom  that 
neither  cell  nor  Shakespeare  could  select  an  atom  phys- 
ical or  spiritual  which  was  not  there  to  be  selected, 
seemed  to  at  least  one  listener  to  contain  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  question  of  heredity  and  environment, 
while  its  relentless  logic  and  graphic  illustration — 
dare  I  say  it? — placed  the  address  in  a  class  with 
Emerson's  Essay  on  "Fate." 

The  weather  failed  to  do  its  part  and  the  rain  and 
downpour  of  Saturday  night  and  still  more  the  threat- 
ening clouds  of  Sunday  morning  reduced  the  audience 
to  its  minimum,  but  the  afternoon  relented  and  the  Em- 
erson Pavilion  was  well  filled  for  the  noble  service  in 
memory  of  a  noble  woman,  Julia  Ward  Howe.  The 
address  was  given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  but  it  is  not 
for  Unity  to  award  it  its  fitting  meed  of  praise. 

The  princiiMil  evening  address  was  by  Mr.  Bert 
ILill,  Superintendent  of  the  Big  Brother  Movement  in 
Milwaukee,  whom  the  Chairman  fitly  characterized  as 
tiie  "Ben  Lindsey  of  Milwaukee."  No  report  could 
reproduce  or  even  suggest  the  manly  charm  of  tiiis 
address,  and  no  one  who  listened  could  fail  to  be 
moved  by  its  sympathy  and  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
boys  of  the  under  world.  In  a  similar  line  Rev. 
Lyman  Ward  told  us  of  his  work  among  the  depressed 
families  in  Alabama,  and  the  Congress  closed  with 
heartfelt  words  of  congratulation  and  farewell. 


It  was  in  everybody's  heart  that  this  was  the  best 
Congress  yet,  not  necessarily  so  much  in  the  character 
of  the  individual  addresses, — for  we  cannot  forget  the 
high  mark  of  last  year's  session, — but  in  the  ensem- 
ble, the  spirit,  the  high  resolves,  the  "togetherness." 
Surely,  no  one  can  have  gone  away  without  a  quick- 
ened heart,  a  strengthened  purpose,  a  higher  conse- 
cration. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  do  justice  to  the  chair- 
manship of  Miss  Stearns,  who  presided  with  rare 
grace  and  insight  and  ready  wit;  but  then,  she  was 
just  Miss  Stearns,  only,  if  possible,  more  herself  than 
ever.  Miss  Stearns,  at  least  in  Wisconsin,  is  coming 
to  be  a  marked  woman,  one  of  those  who  are  slowly 
but  surely  making  it  unnecessary  for  women  to  de- 
mand the  rights  and  privileges  which  will  be  accorded 
by  common  consent  when  such  as  she  shall  have  be- 
come the  majority  and  not  the  exception. 

From  Brook  Farm  up  and  down,  there  have  been 
many  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  at  community 
living  and  serving,  but  here  under  the  trees,  where 
the  paid  labor  was  inadequate  to  the  increased  strain 
of  providing  for  the  temporarily  increased  population, 
there  was  no  one  unwilling  to  do  the  humblest  work 
and  there  was  no  line  between  dish-washing  and 
preaching,  no  distinction  in  honor  between  the  work 
of  the  little  "Pages"  who  guided  the  strangers  to  their 
cottage  homes,  or  the  "Suitcase  Committee  '  that  fol- 
lowed with  the  luggage, — one  member  of  which  was 
an  honored  minister  resident, — and  that  of  the  artist 
who  arranged  the  flowers  in  the  Pavilion  witlu  such 
skill,  or  that  of  the  musician  with  violin,  piano  and 
voice.  The  word  "Service"  consecrated  alike  the  lips 
of  the  speakers  and  the  hearts  of  the  listeners. 

And  here  I  want  to  speak  of  the  high  service  ren- 
dered by  Mrs.  Cora  Stanton  Brown,  the  pianist;  Miss 
Edith  Brown,  the  master  of  the  violin,  and  Miss 
Maude  Essex,  the  accomplished  vocalist,  throughout 
Congress  and  Summer  School.  Their  selections  were 
drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  compositions  and  were 
chosen  with  a  sense  of  fitness -which  in  every  case 
rendered  the  music  a  high  addition  and  an  integral 
part  of  the  program. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  things  this  "Woman's  Con- 
gress" did  was  to  change  its  name.  With  a  man  for 
the  "Advisory  Chairman,"  eight  masculine  names  out 
of  seventeen  on  its  program,  and  with  everybody  on  its 
staff  opposed  to  the  separation  of  woman's  work  from 
man's  and  the  creating  of  lines  where  there  are  no 
distinctions,  it  at  last  seemed  best  to  drop  the  "Woman" 
out  of  the  name.  Henceforth  it  will  be  plain  "Tower 
Hill  Congress,"  unqualifiedly  and  unreservedly  de- 
voted to  whatever  causes  appeal  to  the  common  in- 
terest of  men  and  women.  .  Another  departure  too 
was  decided  upon,  that  of  holding  the  Congress  at 
various  places  throughout  the  State  other  than  at 
Tower  Hill  on  alternate  years,  thus  broadening  its  in- 
fluence and  reaching  out  for  another  and  a  wider  con- 
stituency. And  the  Congress  of  1911  closed,  not 
to  rest  from  its  labors  but  to  lay  hold  on  the  work  of 
the  future.  Evelyn  ii.  waekEr. 

Tou'cr  Hill,  Wisconsin,  August  14,  1911. 


Each  .spirit  weaves  the  robe  it  wears 

From  out  life's  busy  kioiii; 
And  common  tasks  and  daily  cares 

Make  up  the  threads  of  doom. 

— Atum. 
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Book  Notices 


This  new  book^  of  African  folk-stories  has  an  intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  which  does  Httle  for  it,  as 
the  book  stands  well  on  its  own  merits.  His  notes  and 
comments  on  the  forty  stories  are  of  a  shallow  sort, 
while  the  collection  itself  is  unusually  good.  Mr.  Day- 
relJ  presents  the  stories  in  a  simple  and  natural  way, 
in  plain  English  with  no  attempt  at  dialect.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  the  tales  give  an  instructive  picture  of  the 
mental  operations  of  the  dark  tellers  and  supply  inci- 
dentally a  lot  of  information  relative  to  daily  life, 
social  organization  and  religious  practice  of  the  south- 
ern Nigerian  folk.  Parallels  to  stories  of  peoples  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  of  course  easily  made — 
Mr.  Lang  points  out  various — but  the  chief  attractive- 
ness of  such  stories  after  all  is  in  their  local  form  and 
flavor,  or  the  independent  and  characteristic  elements 
they  contain.  "Why  the  sun  and  moon  live  in  the  sky," 
"Why  the  flies  bother  the  cow,"  "Why  the  bush-cow 
and  elephant  are  bad  friends"  are  examples  of  the 
explanatory  stories  found  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
but  they  have  distinctly  African  form  and  character. 
"The  king's  magic  drum"  is  analogous  to  a  long  list  of 
wealth-producing  utensils  of  European  and  Asiatic 
stories  and  like  them,  subject  to  fatal  limitations,  but 
the  king  is  a  genuine  African  chief  and  the  drum  fits 
with  the  juju  ideas  of  the  place.  "The  tortoise  with  a 
pretty  daughter"  and  "Of  the  pretty  stranger  who 
killed  the  king"  reflect  social  facts  and  attitude  of  mind. 
Most  readers,  of  course,  will  read  the  book  merely  for 
amusement;  but  it  will  repay  a  thoughtful  reading  and 
well  shows  the  quick  wit  and  shrewdness  of  a  people 
lately  brought  into  more  active  contact  with  white  men 
than  ever  before  and  destined  to  soon  abandon  mucli 
of  their  old  life  and  thought. 

String  figures-  as  made  by  different  peoples  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  ethnologists  for  a  score  of 
years,  but  a  distinct  impulse  has  been  given  to  their 
study  by  Dr.  Haddon's  Cambridge  Anthropological  Ex- 
pedition to  Torres  Straits.  Thirty  different  figure^ 
were  found  there  amon}>  Melanesian  tribes.  Drawings 
and  descriptions  of  these  were  made  and  the  investiga- 
tion became  so  interesting  that  Dr.  Haddon  and  Dr. 
Rivers  worked  out  an  ingenious  series  of  terms  where- 
by description  could  be  so  precise  as  to  enable  the 
reader  to  reproduce  and  figure  with  string  for  hiiuself. 
In  this  little  book  Dr.  Haddon's  daughter  briefly  pre- 
sents some  results  of  study  up  to  date.  True,  cat's 
cradle  as  we  know  it,  involves  two  players  and  a  series 
of  figures  are  made  in  a  regular  sequence,  the  players 
in  turn  making  new  figures  in  the  process  of  removing 
the  old  one  from  his  companion's  fingers.  This  form 
appears  to  be  of  fairly  recent  introduction  into  Europe 
from  the  far  East.  More  commonly  string  figures  are 
made  independently,  by  single  players.  Miss  Haddon 
illustrates  and  describes  figures  from  American  In- 
dians, from  Melanesians,  and  from  African  negroes. 


1  Folk-tnlcs  from  Southern  'Xir/eria,  West  Africa.  Elphin- 
stone  DayrcU.  New  York,  Bombay  and  Calcutta:  1910. 
Tx)nfrman's,  Oreen  and  Co.    16°.  pp.  159. 

2  C'ai',^  Cradle  from  Many  Land-i.  Katlilnen  Haddnn.  New 
York,  Bombay  and  Calcutta:  1911.  Longman's,  Green,  and  Co. 
10°.  pp.  xvi.  95. 


Explicit  directions  are  given  for  their  making.  A  bibli- 
ography is  given,  apparently  intended  to  be  complete, 
although  one  paper  is  omitted  in  which  more  African 
forms  are  given  than  in  the  four  papers  which  she 
mentions  for  that  continent  taken  together.  The  book 
is  neatly  gotten  out  and  will  turn  popular  attention  to 
these  pretty,  curious  and  interestmg  string  designs, 
the  wide  distribution  of  which,  ethnically  and  geograph- 
ically raised  significant  questions. 

The  Ashes  of  a  God'^  is  said  to  be  "translated  from 
the  original  manuscript"  and  the  title  page  appears  to 
reproduce  the  Indian  title  in  an  ancient  script.  What- 
ever its  source  may  be,  Mr.  Bain  tells  the  story  won- 
derfully well.  Though  it  is  a  story  for  reading,  it 
actually  breathes  the  philosophy  of  India.  It  is  the 
tale  of  the  effort  to  become  master  of  one's  self,  to  cut 
loose  from  the  bondage  of  objects  of  delusion  and 
sense.  But,  "love's  ashes  are  no  common  ashes ;  they 
have  in  them  something  of  the  phoenix;  they  are  al- 
ways ready  to  revive."  To  become  master  of  one's 
self  memory  must  die — and  that  is  hard.  Here  is  the 
story  of  Trishodabhi,  who  heaped  up  a  mountain  of 
virtue  at  which  the  gods  trembled ;  who  almost  reached 
jitatiiia ;  who  resisted  the  temptations  of  flesh  and 
pleasure ;  who  glimpsed  the  eternal — but  he  remem- 
bered, was  lost, — and  the  dreary  round  began  again. 
No  presentation  of  Hindu  thought  and  philosophy 
could  be  more  strongly,  more  charmingly  put. 

Ever  since  the  public  learned  that  the  Letters  of  a 
Chinese  Official  were  not  written  by  a  Chinese,  it  is 
easy  criticism  to  doubt  the  paternity  of  similar  works 
purporting  to  emanate  from  Orientals.  Nevertheless, 
your  reviewer  doubts  whether  A  Chinese  Appeal  Con- 
cerning Christian  Missions^  was  written  by  a  China- 
man. If  it  was,  it  is  the  best  piece  of  English  writing 
by  an  Oriental  that  we  have  seen.  In  thought,  in 
expression,  in  argument,  it  is  distinctly  Occidental, 
distinctly  English.  That  a  Chinese  may  have  instigated 
the  writing  and  supplied  viewpoint  is  likely  enough ; 
tiiat  any  Chinese,  however  much  he  might  like  to  frame 
up  a  clever  argument,  would  go  through  the  peculiar 
course  of  reading  in  Church  History,  in  Theology  and 
in  Mission  literature,  which  the  writing  of  this  book 
demands,  is  well-nigh  inconceivable.  Whoever  wrote 
the  book,  it  deserves  a  thoughtful  reading.  Its  funda- 
mental idea,  that  the  Christianity  taught  in  foreign 
mission  fields  is  a  Christianity  long  since  outgrown  in 
the  west  and  which  could  receive  no  respectful  con- 
sideration from  intelligent  people  at  home  is  undoubt- 
edly sound.  The  author  devotes  five  or  six  chapters 
to  the  general  discussion,  the  balance  of  the  book  to 
special  details.  He  demonstrates  the  crude  and  harm- 
ful methods,  the  harmful  and  baleful  eft"ects  of  such 
things  as  emotionalism,  revivals  and  the  teachings  of 
diabolism  and  demonology.  He  shows  how  mission- 
aries inculcate  unreasonable  ?nd  harmful  superstitions 
in  their  prayers,  ethics,  Sabli  ,th,  charms,  incantations, 
church-buildings  and  bells.  With  a  fair  degree  of 
success  he  aims  to  present  what  the  actual  result  of 
Christian  teaching  is  and  must  be.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  vigorous,  the  argument  more  than  plausible. 
But  the  author  at  times  shows  unexpected  weakness ; 

3  The  Ashes  of  a  God.  F.  W.  Bain.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don: 1911.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    16°.  pp.  xxii.  152. 

4  A  Chinese  Appeal  Concerning  Christian  Missions.  Lin 
Shao  Yang.  New  York:  1911.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  16°. 
pp.  iv.  321. 
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thus,  at  the  end,  instead  of  uncompromising  hostihty 
to  the  United  Universities'  Schen^e,  he  expresses 
friendhness,  contenting  himself  with  pointing  out  cer- 
tain difficulty  and  advising  certain  procedures.  The 
book  is  fresh  and  wholesome  and  should  be  widely 
read ;  every  student  preparing  for  work  in  the  foreign 
mission  field  owes  it  a  candid  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration. 

It  is  curious  that  a  missionary  book,  Bishop  Tucker's 
Eighteen  Years  in  Uganda  and  Bast  Africa,^  should 
be  the  next  to  fall  into  my  hands  after  this  Chinese 
Plea.  It  is  interesting  how  actually  it  illustrates  and 
gives  point  to  much  ^that  the  plea  condemns.  Though 
the  work  here  described  is  that  of  the  respectable,  se- 
date, unemotional,  established  church — we  find  in  it 
the  emotional  and  unwholesome  revivals,  the  applica- 
tion to  converts  of  unpronounceable  Christian  names, 
the  replacement  of  an  old  magic  by  a  new  one,  the 
constant  interference  in  politics.  (The  work  of  the 
C.  M.  S.  (Church  Missionary  Society)  in  Uganda  has 
been  a  work  of  making  and  unmaking  "kings,"  of 
raising  up  new  claimants  to  thrones,  of  extending  the 
British  Empire,  of  helping  to  bring  new  areas  into 
the  position  of  "protectorates.")  Bishop  Tucker  has  a 
difficult  task  in  condensing  the  story  of  so  many  years 
into  so  small  space.  The  work  has  been  successful 
and  the  growth  of  the  Uganda  church  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. As  a  story  of  a  remarkable  mission,  it  is 
interesting.  It  contains  astonishingly  little  information 
regarding  the  native  life  and  thought.  It  reveals  a 
most  interesting  personal  psychology ;  the  Bishop 
works  for  the  total,  the  end,  the  construction;  inter- 
ested only  in  that,  he  cares  nothing  for  personal  dis- 
comfort— nay,  glories  in  it ;  he  is  strangely  cold  and 
impersonal — neither  his  English  helpers  nor  his  native 
converts  are  aught  to  him  as  individuals ;  the  one  group 
are  necessary  tools,  the  other  are  stones  built  into  the 
structure.  The  book  is  thus  interesting  as  a  presenta- 
tion of  methods,  a  sketch  of  work  and  results,  an  ex- 
pression of  a  devoted  life. 

Frederick  starr. 


5  Eighteen  Years  in  Uganda  and  East  Africa.  Alfred  E. 
Tucker.  New  York:  101 1.  Longman's,  Green  and  Co.  16°. 
pp.  xvi.  362. 


Notes 

"The  Heart  of  the  Master,"  by  William  Burnet 
Wright,  is  a  presentation  of  the  events  of  Passion 
Week  vividly  told  with  force  of  expression  and 
originality  of  thought.  One  seeking  a  fresh,  vital 
interpretation  of  the  events  usually  ascribed  to  the 
last  week  of  Jesus'  earthly  ministry  will  find  here 
a  book  to  his  liking;  a  stimulating  book  to  read, 
especially  during  Passion  Week.  There  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  the  250  that  compose  the  volume.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  $1.25  net). 


"The  Evolution  of  Religion,"  by  William  A.  Hin- 
ckle,  M.  D.,  discusses  in  150  pages  "The  Founda- 
tion of  Faith,"  "The  Evolution  of  the  Bible,"  "Re- 
vealed Religion,"  "The  Evolution  of  the  Trinity," 
"The  Gods  That  arc  No  More,"  and  "Evolved  Re- 
ligion."   The  book  possesses  a  certain  freshness  and 


unconventionality  due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  was  trained  for  another  task  than  that  of 
theology;  especially  noticeable  is  the  fearlessness 
with  which  what  the  author  conceives  to  be  out- 
grown notions  are  set  aside.  Dr.  Hinckle  manifests 
a  scientific  habit  of  mind  and  a  remarkable  familiar- 
ity with  the  best  critical  works  on  the  history  and 
exposition  of  Christian  doctrines.  The  style  is 
popular  and  the  book  has  come  to  the  second  edition 
during  the  first  year  since  its  appearance.  (Sher- 
man, French  and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  $.80  net. 


"The  Little  Old  Outlaws,"  by  Anne  Archbold  iNIiller, 
published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago, 
is  designated  by  an  advertisement  as  a  compilation  of 
"pretty  little  verse  narratives,"'  presenting  some  of  the 
lessons  of  Christian  Science.  Like  the  definition  of  a 
crab  formulated  in  Huxley's  class,  the  designation  of 
the  advertisement  is  very  good  except  in  three  particu- 
lars, z'ir.,  it  isn't  pretty — except  the  borders — it  isn't 
verse,  and  the  accounts  are  not  narratives.  They  are 
accounts  of  the  naughtiness  of  two  unimaginative 
children  who  are  posed  in  the  lines  as  they  are  in 
photographs.  The  dualism  which  Christian  Science 
curiously  protests  against  and  protests  against  with 
such  persistence  as  to  keep  it  ever  in  mind,  is  clearlj 
in  evidence  in  this  book  for  infant  Scientists.  It  makes 
the  simplest  rules  of  conduct,  indeed,  appear  artifi- 
cial and  of  purely  arbitrary  origin  and  importance. 


I  wanted  something  that  would  keep  me  cool  and 
restful.  I  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  go 
back  to  Jane  Austin,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.  I  have  read  these  stories  "over  with 
delight.  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  hammock  in 
the  shade  than  these  old  New  England  tales.  I  think 
as  I  have  thought  before  that  "Standish  of  Standish" 
is  not  appreciated  as  yet.  We  must  learn  to  write  his- 
tory after  this  model;  for  history  it  really  is,  only  told 
in  such  a  bewitching  way  that  one  forgets  that  history 
is  ever  the  driest  of  stuff.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Markham  is  going  to  do  some  work  on  the  same  line, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  do  it  well.  I  have  not  seen 
his  book  or  books  yet.  But  what  a  rare  power  Jane 
Austin  had.  Can  we  breed  this  sort  of  historian ;  one 
who  can  see  history  in  the  acting,  rather  than  tell  it  as 
if  it  were  never  acted.  Those  who  give  us  the  story  of 
kings  and  battles,  and  those  who  go  to  the  newspapers 
and  tell  us  the  story  of  the  people  are  equally  at  fault. 
What  we  want  is  history  vivified ;  history  enacted  be- 
fore our  eyes. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 


Nothing  yet  given  him  or  done  for  him  by  his  fel- 
low ever  did  any  man  so  much  good  as  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  brotherhood  by  the  common  signs  of  friend- 
ship and  sympathy.  The  best  good  of  given  money 
dei)ends  on  the  degree  to  which  it  is  the  sign  of  that 
friendship  and  sympathy. — George  MacDonald. 


''Since  T  am  coming  to  tliat  lioly  room, 

Where,  with  the  choir  of  saints  for  evermore, 

I  sliall  be  made  thy  music,  as  1  came, 
I  tune  the  instrument  here  at  the  door: 
And  what  1  must  do  then,  think  liere  before." 
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RELIGIOUS    LIBERALISM    IN  HOL- 
LAND. 

A  writer  in  the  Christliche  Freihcit. 
the  organ  of  the  liberal  Christians  of 
the  Rhine  provinces,  gives  a  pleasant 
picture  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dutch 
Religious  Liberals  at  Arnheim  which  he 
attended. 

For  a  fortnight  one  might  liave  seen 
it  placarded  all  over  Holland,  this  invita- 
tion to  an  open-air  meeting  in  the  Park 
of  the  castle  of  Doorwerth.  Flags  and 
sign-bo.irds  indicated  where  the  way  to 
the  park  branched  from  the  main  road. 
The  session  was  not  to  begin  until  half- 
past  two,  but  at  12  o'clock  a  great 
concourse  of  wagons,  autos,  cycles  and 
foot-passengers  were  assembled  before 
the  park  gates,  where  a  committee  pre- 
served order  and  a  squad  of  boy-scouts 
acted  as  guides. 

An  entrance  fee  of  some  eight  cents 
was  promptly  paid,  whieh  included  the 
program  of  tlie  day's  proceedings.  Soon 
the  audience  was  assembled  at  the  meet- 
ing-place, a  beautiful  spot  amidst  oak 
trees,  one  side  forming  a  gentle  rise. 

Two  tribunes  for  the  speakers  were 
erected  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each 
other;  between  them  a  stage  for  a 
quartette  of  trombone  players  to  lead 
the  singing.  Two  large  sylvan  restau- 
rants furnished  rest  and  refreshments, 
without  which  last  no  European  can  con-, 
ceive  of  or  enjoy  a  public  gathering  of 
any  kind.  A  special  train  brought  large 
delegations  from  Amsterdam  and  Ut- 
recht. 

From  a  colportage  tent  young  men 
and  women  distributed  tracts  and 
pamphlets  and  copies  of  liberal  news- 
papers, and  offered  liberal  books  for 
.sale.  Among  the  titles  of  these  publica- 
tions were  "Why  We  Are  no  Longer 
■Orthodox?"  "Can  You  Be'ieve  This—?" 
"Are  You  Acquainted  With  the  Associa- 
tion in  Holland  Known  as  'The  Friends 
of  Freedom  ?'  " 

Everywhere  among  tlie  large  and 
cheerful  company  the  bright  uniforms 
and  ready  helpfulness  of  the  boy  scouts 
were  noticeable.  But  few  clerical  cos- 
tumes were  to  be  seen. 

Seven  thousand  cards  of  admission 
■had  been  .sold  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing.    Three   tho-.isand   more   were  dis- 


posed of  at  ti  e  entrance.  The  use  of  the 
parK  was  kindly  granted  by  its  owner. 

Ihe  great  audience  now  streamed  up- 
wards and  sat  tier  on  tier  in  picturesque 
disorder  on  the  hill-side,  a  truly  im- 
pressive spectacle.  Peasants,  merchants, 
scholars,  workingmen,  young  and  old, 
men  and  women;  it  was  a  truly  demo- 
cratic and  Christian  assemb  age.  And 
all  listened  as  if  the  gospel  of  a  new- 
life  were  being  proclaimed  to  their  souls. 
Above  them  the  great  trees  cast  their 
shadows,  the  blue  sky  arched  and  sun- 
shine streamed,  while  the  birds  twittered 
and  sang.  Solemnly  the  strains  of  the 
"Shepherd's  Sunday  Song"  were  in- 
toned by  the  deep-throated  trombones. 
A  profound  peace  rested  upon  the  as- 
sembly. Pastor  Dr.  Haverkamp,  of  Nym- 
egen,  had  ascended  the  first  tribune. 
"Why  have  we  come  together  under 
these  sunlit  skies?"  he  asked.  "Because 
so  many,  alas!  refused  to  come  into  the 
church.  Those  for  whom  the  churches 
and  their  teachings  and  ways  are  too 
often  dark  and  unwholesome  meet  here 
in  God's  first  temple,  the  forest,  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth."  With  a  mighty  unison  of 
voices,  led  by  the  trumpet  choir,  the  68th 
Psalm,  10th  verse,  was  uplifted.  Here- 
upon ever-new  addresses  were  delivered 
from  the  two  pulpits  by  theologians  and 
laymen  of  the  leading  Dutch  churches, 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  Men- 
nonites.  Remonstrants  (the  Dutch  Uni- 
tarians), and  others.  But  no  sectarian 
utterances  were  allowed,  no  written  pa- 
pers, but  all  spoke  freely  and  warmly 
what  was  in  their  hearts,  on  the  deeper 
topics  of  religion  and  life.  Among  oth- 
er topics  may  be  noted  "Is  God  Dead?" 
"Is  Religion  Only  the  Love  of  One's 
Neighbor?"  "Good  Morals  and  Relig- 
ion," "Conscience  and  Subscription." 
Familiar  hymns  were  sung  from  time  ta 
tirre. 

The  sinking  sun  glinted  through  the 
trees.  But  the  audience  seemed  never 
to  tire  of  listening,  and  when,  at  the 
close,  the  question  was  put  to  them: 
"Shall  we  meet  in  this  way  next  sum- 
mer, and  in  every  year,  to  promote  the 
ideals  of  a  free  and  liberal  Christian 
faith?"  a  mighty  chorus  of  "Yeas," 
sounded  through  the  forest. 

At  the   same  time   a   similar  open- 


air  festival  was  being  held  at  Ileiloo 
in  North  Holland.  The  success  of  these 
great  siinuiier  meetings  has  given  new 
lieart  and  courage  to  our  Dutch  liberal 
friends  aiul  allies.  Perhaps  th(!y  may 
contain  a  hint  for  their  fellow-believers 
in  the  United  States. 

ClIAIU.f;,S  W.  WE.VUTK. 


BOOKS 

By  Jenkin  Li.oyi)  .Jones 
Jess:   Bits  of  Wayside  Gospel. 

Cloth   $1.50 

A  Search  for  an  Infidel:  Bits  of  Wayside 
Gospel  (Second  Series).    Cloth.  ..$1..50 

The  two  volumes   2.50 

Lovc  and  Loyalty.  Sermons  preached  to 
the  Confirmation  Classes  of  Abraham 

Lincoln  Centre.    Cloth,  net  .$1.50 

What  Does  Christmas  Really  Mean?  By 
John  T.  McCutcheon  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones.  With  colored  cartoon  cover 
and  frontispiece  by  Mr.  McCutcheon. 
Boards,  net,  50  cents;  postpaid .  ..$0.55 
Nuggets  from  a  Welsh  Mine.  Cloth, 

net   $1.00 

A  Chorus  of  Faith,  as  heard  in  the  Par- 
l  ament  of  Religions.  A  book  of  selec- 
tions giving  points  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous religions.    Edited  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 

Jones.     Cloth   $1.25 

Seven  Great  Religious  Teachers:  I, 
Moses;  II,  Zoroaster;  III,  Confucius; 
IV,  Buddha;  V,  Socrates;  VI,  Jesus; 
Vll,  Mohammed.  The  seven  pamph- 
lets in  a  IK  at  case,  net  $0.75 

Tie  Faith  That  Makes  Faithful.  By  W. 
C.  Gannett  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Silk  cloth,  net  $0.75 

Paper   25 

On  the  Firing  Line  in  the  Battle  for 

Sobriety.    Cloth  $0.50 

The  Blank  Leaf  Between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  a  mem- 
ber   of    Mr.    Jones'    class.  Paper, 

net   $0.20 

Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Edited  by  members  of 
Mr.  Jones'  class.    In  sheets,  suitable 

for  "tipping"  into  Bibles  $0.25 

Reinforcements  of  Faith:   A  Dedication 

Trilogy.    Net   25 

Practical    Piety.     Paper,    10c.  Cloth, 

net   30 

Ten  Noble  Poems.   Paper,  net  25 

Advice  to  Girls.  From  John  Ruskin, 
with  Lenten  Sermon  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 

.Jones.     Paper,  net  $0.35 

Tl»e  Dying  Message  of  Paracelsus.  With 
an  introduction  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 
In  decorated  envelope.    Paper,  net  $0.50 
Conscience  Calls:    Five   sermons.  The 
Call  of  the  City,  Church,  Home,  In- 


dividual, State.    Paper,  net  $0.25 

The  Selfishness  of  Grief  10 

Death  as  a  Friend  lo 

The  Divinity  of  Fatherhood  IQ 

The  Dual  Mystery:   What  Is  Material- 
ism?  10 

Great  Hopes  for  Great  Souls   lO 

The  Intellectual  Life  lo 

What  Shall  I  Do  to  Be  Saved?. . !io 
The    Carpenter's    Son    the    Leader  of 

Men   10 

A    Plea    for    Peace   Among    the  Na- 
tions  10 
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convenient  location  of  the 
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Our  No.  35 

Rolled  Edge  Automatic  Lift  White 


 .jiJiliai"''  m  


A  liandsome,  finely  finished  machine,  fur- 
nislied  with  Rolled  Edge  Renaissance  de- 
sign woodwork,  in  quarter-sawed  golden 
oak,  fitted  with  automatic  lift,  nickel  plated 
liaiid-wlieel,  beautiful  hanging  center  panel, 
tliree  drawers  at  each  end  of  table,  ball- 
bearings, and  a  complete  set  of  the  latest 
style  steel  attachments. 

Repairs  and  Parts  for  All  Machines. 

Machines  Taken  in  Exchange. 


White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

GEO.  E.  CAUGHEY,  Manager. 

TELEPHONE  CENTRAL  480.         105  Wabash  AveHuc,  Chicago 
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MADE  OF  CREAM 

Thompson's  Ice  Cream 

WE  CATER  PARTICULARLY  TO  SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES,    LODGES,    FAMILIES,  ETC. 


T^hone  Oakland  11/7 
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GIRDED  ANEW 

Again  we  gird  us  for  the  quest, 
Set  forth  anew  to  seek  our  God; 

The  Infinite  shall  give  us  rest, 
The  Spirit  is  our  staff  and  rod. 

Yet  0,  not  far  away  he  dwells 
Who  is  our  promise  and  our  stay; 

Within  us,  in  our  nature's  wells. 
He  showeth  clear  the  truth,  the  way. 

Not  outer  bond,  but  inner  light. 
Shall  keep  us  quick  at  duty's  call. 

Shall  hold  us  to  the  eternal  Right, 
ShaU  lead  us  to  the  All-in-all. 

0  coul,  acquaint  thee  with  thy  needs; 

Today  re-consecrate  thy  power; 
Thy  ritual  be  the  words  and  deeds 

That  bless  our  brothers  more  and  more! 

— John  C.  Learned,  in  the  new  Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals 


William  E.  Curtis  says  in  the  Chicago  Record-Her- 
ald :  "A  drunken  Mohammedan  is  as  rare  as  a  white 
black-bird,  though  occasionally  the  pious  fall  from 
grace;  at  such  times  they  trust  that  Allah  will  be  mer- 
ciful to  them."  There  is  a  vast  field  for  Mohammedan 
inissionaries  in  Christian  countries  for  work  in  this 
direction. 


"A  Saloonless  Nation  by  the  Fourth  of  July,  1920, 
the  Three-hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth!"  This  is  the  slogan  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  ]\Iovement,  recently  adopted. 
This  movement  it  is  claimed  represents  five  million 
young  people.  This  cry  is  no  sign  of  insanity,  ^love 
advance  will  be  made  in  this  direction  in  the  coming 
nine  years  than  the  most  hopeful  of  us  dare  dream. 


The  days  of  the  "Agricultural  Fair"  are  upon  us. 
Counties  and  States  are  beginning  to  exhibit  their  big 
pumpkins  and  promising  calves.  We  make  our  annual 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  social  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  these  great  festival  days  of  the  farmer. 
The  women  of  Wisconsin  particularly  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  have  a  "Womans' 
Day."  The  sufi^ragists  and  the  anti-  suffragists  are  to 
be  heard,  also  should  the  friends  of  education, 
temperance  and  social  well-being,  avail  tliemselves  of 
these  annual  opportunities  to  reach  the  people. 


sermon  on  Paul's  words,  "Lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 
He  came  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  announced  pro- 
gram of  the  Tower  Hill  Summer  School,  but  he  staid 
a  week  and  delighted  those  remaining  with  the  ver- 
satility of  his  talents.  Five  afternoon  "Stories"  in- 
terested the  company  in  those  far  off  and  otherwise 
obscure  popes,  leading  to  and  through  the  "Babylonish 
Captivity," — the  Avignon  episode;  and  on  Sunday 
evening  at  vesper  time,  August  20,  there  was  a  spe- 
cial display  of  power  in  the  rendering  of  an  original 
four-act  drama,  a  problem  play,  involving  an  eloquent 
discussion  of  the  hot  political  and  social  questions  of  the 
day.  Doctor  Crapsey  will  make  his  headquarters  at  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  Centre  during  his  three  weeks'  stay  in 
Chicago,  and  we  are  sure  that  if  his  powers  were  ade- 
quately known  he  would  be  kept  busy  talking,  lectur- 
ing, and  repeating  this  drama  on  "The  Fall  of  Empire." 
Let  the  Sunday  Lectureship  be  considered.  ]\Iay 
it  not  be  the  next  best  thing  to  be  done  in  many  com- 
munities in  the  interest  of  the  better  life  of  sucli 
communities  ? 


Those  who  have  read  the  Tower  Hill  Notes  in  these 
columns  will  remember  that  Doctor  Crapsey  delighted 
the  recent  Tower  Hill  Congress  with  his  searching 


Reginald  J.  Campbell,  the  famous  preacher  and 
lecturer  of  London,  England,  is  to  visit  this  country 
the  coming  season.  He  is  expected  to  arrive  in  New 
York  about  the  first  of  November  and  will  remain  in 
this  coimtry  until  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  AL-. 
Campbell  is  open  for  engagements  to  preach  and 
lecture  during  that  period.  The  shortness  of  his 
stay  will  limit  the  number  of  these  engagements  to 
about  forty.  He  will  spend  the  month  of  November  in 
the  eastern  cities,  having  New  York  and  Boston  as 
the  centers.  The  month  of  December  will  be  given 
to  the  western  cities,  with  Chicago  as  the  center,  where 
for  sermons  and  lectures  where  no  entrance  fee  is 
charged.  Doctor  Campbell  will  speak  for  $100  and  his 
expenses.  Those  desiring  to  hear  him  should  address 
at  once  his  agent  in  this  country,  Mr.  Paul  D.  Crap- 
sey, Sec'y  Brotherhood  Lecture  Bureau,  637  Mer- 
cantile Building,  Rochester,  N;  Y.  Mr.  Campbell  is 
interested  in  the  social  problems  that  are  now  agita- 
ting England,  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  in  theo- 
logical problems.  He  is  really  more  of  a  sociologist 
than  a  theologian,  and  he  will  lecture  upon  the  present 
.social  condition  of  England,  as  well  as  upon  those 
matters  concerning  which  he  has  made  himself  famous 
under  the  general  title  of  the  "New  Theology."  Mr. 
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Campbell  is  a  man  of  genius  in  his  line,  his  style  of 
speaking  is  compelhng  and  his  personality  attractive. 
He  should  and  doubtless  will  receive  a  great  hearing  in 
this  country. 


A  program  for  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  League  of  Postmasters,  recently  held 
at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  is  before  us.  This  League 
is  made  up  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  class  officers  in 
the  State,  and  we  understand  similar  organizations 
are  being  perfected  in  all  the  states.  Among  the 
questions  discussed  hy  these  postmasters  were  "rural 
delivery,  city  delivery  in  smaller  offices,  the  relation 
of  the  postmaster  to  the  public,  what  is  new  in  the 
])ostal  service,  should  the  department  own  building 
and  fixtures  and  make  allowance  for  light  and  fuel, 
and  the  value  of  the  league  and  the  advantages  that 
are  to  accrue  from  sucli  a  league."  These  cjuestions, 
discussed  from  the  inside  by  those  who  are  in  first- 
hand touch  with,  the  service,  ought  to  be  of  great  value 
to  the  Department  at  Washington.  From  sucli  a 
League  should  go  forth  a  protest  against  the  malicious 
interference  with  this  important  branch  of  the  public 
service  by  politicians  and  for  political  purposes.  A 
rural  postmaster  is  a  public  servant,  highly  specialized 
and  conspicuously  honored.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
nation  that  such  offices  are  still  considered  as  party 
perquisites,  so  man}'  favors  to  be  doled  out  to  the 
workers  on  party  lines.  Let  the  commissions  in  the 
army  be  considered  as  party  assets  if  it  must  be,  rather 
than  tliat  these  high  and  delicate  confidences  of  civil 
life  be  so  prostituted.  A  trustworthy  postmaster  has 
no  more  to  do  with  partisan  interests  and  party 
schemes  than  has  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  or  other 
purveyors  to  the  daily  needs  and  neighborhood  com- 
forts of  those  they  serve. 


When  President  Taft  argued  in  Ifis  veto  against  the 
recall  of  judges,  he  unwittingly  stated  most  forcibly 
tlie  argument  that  would  justify  the  recall  when 
the  provocation  is  so  great  that  the  majority  of  the 
great  commonwealth  distributed  over  a  vast  area, 
geographically  and  socially,  demands  such  a  recall. 
Such  a  recall  would  represent  the  "sober  second 
thought,"  which  the  president  commends.  It  is  the 
first  election,  subject  to  all  the  abuses  to  which  the 
president  calls  attention,  that  is  in  danger  of  missing 
the  deliberation  and  the  discussion  for  which  he  pleads. 
The  first  election  is  dependent  upon  a  nomination, 
where  the  "boss,"  the  "shyster,"  the  "demagogue," 
and  the  hidden  manipulator  of  caj)ital  can  put  in  their 
work  successfully,  as  history  so  clearly  proves.  Money, 
party  prejudices  and  partisan  demagoguery  can  sway 
a  convention,  buy  a  legislature,  or  even  corrupt  large 
bodies  of  voters  in  the  degenerate  sections  of  the  com- 


monwealth, but  such  methods  cannot  corrupt  or  buy 
up  one-half  the  citizens  of  a  great  common v^'ealth. 
The  Lincoln  epigram  applies  here :  '  "You  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  you  can  fool  all 
the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time."  President  Taft's  veto 
argument  unwittingly  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  de- 
mocracy. A  government  by  the  majority  is  not  per- 
fect, oftentimes  it  is  very  defective,  but  it  is  the  best 
that  humanity  has  yet  attained;  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  it  is  continually  growing  better.  Who- 
ever is  afraid  of  the  rule  of  the  majority  is  a  weak- 
kneed  Democrat,  a  belated  aristocrat.  It  is  not  the 
safety  of  a  people's  liberty,  but  the  safeguards  of  prop- 
erty and  the  capitalists  who  represent  the  "Interests" 
that  are  menaced  by  hasty  legislation.  The  instincts 
of  the  lower  class  are  naturally  and  increasingly  con- 
servative. The  majority  of  voters  are  not  given  to 
recklessness.  Through  a  long  process,  lawyers  have 
built  up  a  theory  of  property  and  safeguards  for  the 
same  that  is  in  danger  of  being  made  superior  in  im- 
portance to  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  liberty  of  the 
laborer,  the  well-being  of  the  common  people,  of 
whom  Lincoln  said,  "The  Lord  must  have  been  par- 
tial to  them,  else  he  would  not  have  made  so  many 
of  them."  In  the  long  run  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  people 
who  are  to  dwell  within  the  boundaries  of  Arizona  if 
he  is  to  be  a  worthy  president  "of  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

Mr.  William  Kent,  now  a  congressional  representa- 
tive from  California,  but  whom  Chicago  people  still 
claim,  in  an  interview,  which  has  been  given  wide  pub- 
licity, states  some  important  truths  in  his  vigorous 
manner.  "Taxing  the  land  into  use"  is  a  phrase  that 
suggests  a  program  which  is  bringing  itself  to  the  fore- 
ground of  legislation  all  the  world  over.  The  skele- 
ton argument  which  the  reporter  caught  from  the  lips 
of  Mr.  William  Kent  was  recently  stated  with  more 
deliberation  and  at  greater  length  by  Henry  George, 
Jr.,  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  Mr. 
Kent  is  a  member.  These  words  from  the  Kent  inter- 
view may  well  be  read  in  connection  with  the  extract 
from  the  address  of  Henry  George,  Jr.,  delivered  last 
June  before  the  House,  which  we  print  in  another 
column.  Mr.  George's  address  was  entitled  "The  Road 
to  Freedom"  and  was  delivered  while  the  wool  schedule 
was  being  considered.  Copies  of  this  address  in  full 
can  probably  be  obtained  from  the  government  pub- 
lication office  by  request,  or  from  any  member  of  the 
House.    Mr.  Kent  is  reported  as  saying: 

I  profei-  a  farm  in  the  n]xMi  oouiitry.  If  not  that,  tlien  I 
want  tlie  bricks,  tlie  liglits,  and  the  pavonients  of  a  hirgc 
city.  •   ♦  •  •  • 

Tlie  waste  in  the  world  is  the  first  of  all  problems.  Getting 
back  to  tlio  land,  in  this  eonntry,  at  least,  comes  next.  Ti)c 
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army  of  eaters  is  increasing  faster  tlian  the  army  of  food 
producers.  Yet  when  a  carjDenter  or  a  clerk  leaves  the  city 
to  buy  lands  he  finds  it  in  the  hands  of  speculators.  That  is 
another  of  the  live  problems  of  the  day.  I  have  no  remedy, 
because  I  am  more  of  a  critic  than  a  constructor,  but  I  con- 
struct occasionally.  My  suggestion  is  that  all  land  be  taxed 
into  use. 

Millions  of  acres  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  towns  antl 
city  lots  are  being  held  for  an  advance  in  price.  That  is  spec- 
ulation. Unproductive  land  is  taxed  down  on  the  theory  that 
the  owner  should  be  favored,  inasmuch  as  he  is  getting  no 
income.  That  doctrine  is  a  swindle  on  industry  and  enter- 
prise. Men  sit  tight  on  what  they  have  and  let  the  community 
grow  up  all  around  them. 

While  other  men  create  values  and  pay  taxes,  the  sjjecu- 
lators  wait  and  block  progress.  By  and  by  they  sell  out  and 
pocket  their  unearned  profits.  I  would  tax  wild  land,  un- 
cultivated land,  and  stagnant  land  into  business.  I  would 
make  the  gambling  owners  feel  that  they  either  had  to  sell 
or  put  their  land  to  use.  Prices  then  would  fall  and  the 
back-to-the-farm  movement  would  become  practicable. 

But  waste  is  our  greatest  iniquity.  Take  a  dinky  allot- 
ment in  a  city,  six  miles  out,  past  vacant  lands.  Gas  and 
water  pipes  are  laid  in  front  of  corn  fields.  That  is  waste 
and  the  people  pay  for  it.  We  have  ore,  coal,  and  limestone. 
They  are  assembled  at  furnaces  by  means  of  the  best  trans- 
portation system  on  earth.  Then  we  sell  the  pig  iron  more 
cheaply  abroad  than  at  home.  That  is  waste.  We  specialize 
in  transportation,  but  our  methods  of  distribution  are  obsolete 
and  unscientific.    That  is  waste. 

Behold  the  Astor  estate  in  New  York,  with  its  high  rents 
based  on  its  monopoly  of  buildings — a  dead  weight  on  business. 
That  is  an  example  of  waste  in  an  American  city.  In  Mexico 
we  see  the  Terezzas'  estate  of  11,000,000  acres.  The  owners 
supply  the  live  stock  and  seed  and  take  half  the  crops.  Thou- 
sands of  peons  are  prevented  from  becoming  self-respecting 
and  independent  land  owners.  That  is  shameful  waste.  There 
is  much  of  the  same  kind  in  this  country. 

The  professions  are  choked  with  men  who  should  be  farmers 
or  something  else.  We  have  too  many  retailers,  many  of 
whom  break  up  annually.  The  stock  exchanges  in  New  York 
and  other  large  places  are  crowded  with  non-producers. 
Waste, — all  waste, — of  time  and  money.  Then  consider  the 
idle  land  owners,  the  leisure  classes  of  cities,  the  manufactur- 
ers of  and  dealers  in  liquors  and  tobacco,  and  the  tramps  and 
criminals,  all  living  upon  the  men  and  women  who  work — 
eaters  and  not  producers — bidding  up  the  prices  of  bread  and 
meat. 

The  mal-employed  are  a  burden  on  civilization. 


There  is  in  the  city  of  Rochester  a  work  tlie  hke 
of  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  work  of  an  institution  in  that  city  know  n 
as  "The  Brotherhood."  Tliis  organization  was  created 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Algernon  S.  Crapsey  in 
a  work  for  the  city  after  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
office  as  a  minister  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  co- 
laborer  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  his  new  field  of 
labor,  w^as  and  is  Adelaide  Trowbridge  Crapsey,  his 
wife.  This  department,  under  the  supervision  of 
Adelaide  T.  Crapsey,  was  engaged  in  providing  suit- 
able clothing  for  those  who  were  in  need.  It  was  in  a 
measure  the  old-fashioned  Sewing  Guild.  In  the 
course  of  its  labors  this  Guild  made  the  discovery  that 
large  numbers  of  women  who  are  married,  after  years 
spent  in  factory,  shop  and  store,  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  duties  and  requirements  of  maternity.  They 
do  not  marry  with  the  thought  of  children  in  mind, 
and,  alas !  a  vast  number  of  children  are  not,  like 
Samuel  of  old.  prayerfully  desired;  they  are  mere 
accidents,  and  the  mother  is  perplexed  at  their  com- 
ing and  does  not  know  what  to  do  for  them.  She 


does  not  know  how  to  sew,  nor  does  she  know  what 
garments  the  baby  requires,  and  so  the  baby  comes 
without  provision  made  for  its  arrival,  and  calls  are 
made  for  cfothing  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  Brother- 
hood Sewing  Guild  had  so  many  of  these  calls  that  it 
finally  specialized  on  these  outfits ;  it  is  now  making  a 
complete  infant's  layette  or  wardrobe,  supplying  the 
mother  with  all  that  is  required  for  the  child  and  with 
that  sending  a  little  pamphlet  on  the  proper  care  of 
babies;  "How  to  Clothe  and  How  to  Feed  Them." 
These  outfits  were  first  made  simply  as  a  free-will 
offering,  given  to  poor  mothers  who  were  not  able  to 
pay  for  them.  Then  a  small  charge  was  made,  cover- 
ing the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  As  the  reputation  of 
this  Maternity  Outfit  was  carried  from  one  to  another, 
there  came  a  demand  from  those  who  were  quite  able 
to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  outfit,  and  the  Brotherhood 
Sewing  Guild  is  now  making  these  outfits  for  any 
who  may  call  for  them,  still  looking  upon  it  not  as  a 
commercial  'enterprise,  but  as  a  work  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  betterment  of  child  life,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  mother  and  the  comfort  of  the  baby.  These 
outfits  have  been  used  for  purposes  of  instruction  in 
the  school  centers  of  Rochester;  the  Italian  women 
and  the  P'olish  and  the  Russian  mothers  have  re- 
ceived through  these  outfits,  knowledge  concerning 
the  proper  dressing  and  caring  for  the  baby.  The  de- 
mand now  comes  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
both  for  sample  outfits  and  outfits  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  actual  cost  of  the  outfit  varies  from  $9 
to  $15.  From  the  very  first  it  has  been  the  principle 
of  the  society  to  use  only  the  best  materials,  to  have 
only  perfect  work,  and  to  make  the  outfit  dainty  and 
useful.  It  \vas  objected  to  this  that  it  was  not  suit- 
able for  the  poor  mothers  and  the  poor  babies  ;  it  was 
contended  that  ugly  colored  garments  should  take 
the  place  of  the  simple  white,  but  the  Guild  has  refused 
to  so  lower  its  standards  to  suit  the  notions  of  those 
who  think  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  the  poor, 
and  anyone  who  could  see  the  delight  of  the  mother 
over  these  garments, — how  she  lays  them  against  her 
cheek, — would  know  that  they  were  not  simplv  ma- 
terial garments  but  were  spiritual  forces  creating  in 
the  mother  a  desire  for  the  beautiful  and  the  clean. 


Sunday  Lectureships 

The  coming  of  Reginald  J.  Campbell,  the  great 
"New  Theology"  preacher  of  England  to  this  country 
for  a  lecture  tour,  as  announced  elsewhere,  suggests 
the  discussion  of  a  possible  new  tool  for  the  higher 
evangelization  of  the  community.  The  old  Lyceum 
platform  that  was  such  a  power  for  good  in  the  days 
of  Emerson,  Phillips.  Beecher,  Collyer,  and  their  as- 
sociates, has  become  hopelessly  commercialized  and 
consequently  demoralized.     The   University  Exten- 
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cence,  the  promise  and  the  helplessness  of  child  life, 
and  the  whole  conception  suggests  that  the  thought 
of  the  babe  in  the  manger  at  Jjethlehem  did  much  to 
soften  the  austerity  and  harshness  of  Calvinism.  The 
medallions  are  not  only  symbols  of  the  social  service 
of  the  institution  whose  building  is  thus  ornamented, 
but  as  expressions  of  art  they  awaken  thoughts  of  the 
good  and  the  true. 

Time  was  when  the  degree  of  physical  pain  suffered 
was  believed  to  measure  the  strength  of  piety  gained. 
Today  we  believe  that  pain  and  sutfering  assume  real 
meanmg  when  seen  in  the  light  of  a  chosen  purpose. 
Privation,  chosen  for  the  saKe  of  educating  a  youth 
or  for  the  sake  of  easing  the  burden  of  an  agecl  pai- 
ent,  shows  a  noble  signiticance. 

1  recall  my  acc[uaintance  with  a  man  who  for  man)' 
years  was  consideied  a  helpless  invalid  in  a  wheel- 
chair. The  neighbors  were  kindly  interested  in  him  ; 
the  children,  in  summer,  would  bring  to  him  the  flow- 
ers from  the  field, — all  esteemed  the  sense  of  com- 
radeship which  was  developed  from  acquaintance  with 
him.  'Ihe  week  came  when  his  beloved  home  circle 
was  twice  broken  by  sudden  death,  the  younger  mem- 
bers, on  whom,  in  increasing  feebleness,  he  leaned 
more  and  more,  were  swiftly  and  forever  snatched 
away.  Then  friend  looked  into  face  of  friend  and 
said,  "Will  our  comrade  who  has  long  known  so 
much  of  suffering  and  disappointment  now  murmur 
and  complain  against  his  hard  fate?"  No  complaint 
escaped  from  his  lips ;  no  wail  ascended  into  the  silent 
sky  from  his  soul;  with  the  strength  known  only  to 
those  whose  souls  touch  the  deep  experiences  of  life, 
he  said,  as  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "Well,  we  must 
try  even  in  our  darkness  to  look  on  the  bright  side ;  we 
must  in  courage  do  the  best  we  can."  That  is  an  ex- 
ample of  fellowship  with  the  influences  which  are  holy 
and  divine,  and  shows  that  love  of  righteousness  which 
blossoms  into  character  that  is  sweet  and  strong. 
In  worth  and  in  the  power  of  service  through  exam- 
ple it  far  surpasses  any  idea  of  discipleship  based  on 
doctrinal  agreement  or  on  ecclesiastical  acceptance. 

The  old  discipleship  was  narrow,  exclusive  and  dog- 
matic; it  believed  in  revelation  from  one  book  only. 
The  new  discipleship  welcomes  the  testimony  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  and  the  revelations  of  poetry  and 
history  as  sources  of  inspiration  to  searching  minds 
and  devout  hearts.  In  the  light  of  an  earnest  and  in- 
telligent desire  to  serve  others,  all  things  are  indeed 
made  new. 


Vast  is  the  mercy  of  God,  and  when  a  man  doetli  aright, 
Glad  is  the  right-hand  angel,  and  setteth  it  quick  on  the  roll: 
'J'en  times  lie  setteth  it  down  in  letters  of  Heavenly  light, 
For  one  good  deed  ten  deeds,  and  a  hundied  for  ten  on  the 
scroll. 

"But  when  one  doeth  amiss,  the  right-hand  angel  doth  lay 
His  palm  on  the  left-hand  angel  and  whispers,  'Forbear  thy 
pen. 

Peradventure  in  seven  hours  the  man  may  repent  him  and 
pray : 

At  the  end  of  tlie  seventh  hour,  if  it  must  bo,  witness  it  then." 

— Ediviii,  Arnold  in  l'ciirl.s  of  Fiiilli. 


"Philosophers  .should  not  only  live  the  simplest  lives, 
but  should  also  use  the  ])lainest  language.  Poets,  in 
cnij)loyiiig  magnificent  and  sonorous  words,  teach 
phiIosoj)hy  the  better  by  thus  disarming  suspicion,  and 
the  finest  poetry  contains  and  conveys,  the  finest 
philosophy." 


Child  Protection  in  Hungary 


PART  II. 

In  1903  to  1908  with  an  expenditure  of  5,000,000 
Kronen  (about  $2,100,000j  seventeen  Asylums  were 
built  in  the  provinces,  the  last  to  be  built  the  beautiful 
central  Asylum  in  Budapest,  which  was  finished  in 
1908. 

hvery  individual  Asylum  has  a  complete  independ- 
ence as  regards  taking  up  and  discharging  children, 
and  this  is  right  and  proj^er.They  are  not  sent  to  the 
central  Asylum  at  Budapest  to  be  passed  on  and  then 
distributed. 

The  Budapest  Asylum  is  larger  than  the  others  and 
contains  among  other  arrangements  a  Surgical  De- 
partment, and  also  a  Department  for  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.  In  these  two  departments  the  children  from  all 
the  other  Asylums  are  received  and  accorded  the  proper 
treatment — that  is  in  severe  cases.  For  these  two 
departments,  the  Asylum  at  Budapest  is  the  central 
Asylum  for  all  Hungary.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  left  to 
the  individual  Asylum  to  act,  to  treat  in  the  Asylum 
or  send  to  the  nearest  Hospitals  receiving  such  cases 
and  where  better  care  and  treatment  can  be  given. 
The  children's  Asylums  that  contain  altogether  612 
beds  for  nurslings  and  360  for  children,  are  distributed 
over  the  country  in  such  manner  that  seven  Asylums 
are  in  the  large  valleys  or  lowlands  and  nine  in  the 
foothills  or  at  the  foot  of  mountains  or  in  much  higher 
elevations.  The  Asylums  are  all  built  after  the  same 
general  plan,  some  of  them  in  external  architecttire 
modified  to  the  style  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  Asylums  in  the  provinces  consist  of  one  main 
building  and  two  adjoining  buildings.  In  one  of  the 
latter  the  Superintendent  lives.  In  the  other,  sick 
children  are  to  be  housed  and  taken  care  of.  This  sec- 
ond building  is  used  for  various  purposes,  however. 
In  certain  provinces  particularly,  vicious  and  mis- 
treated children  are  here  housed.  In  other  provinces 
nurslings  are  here  taken  care  of,  and  again,  in  other 
provinces,  this  building  is  set  apart  for  an  Isolation 
Hospital. 

These  varied  and  conflicting  uses  of  this  building  arc 
accounted  for  by  not  having  clearly  defined  the  scope 
of  the  Asylums  as  care-takers  when  the  duties  of 
a  hospital  are  to  be  included  with  the  other  functions 
of  the  Asylum. 

The  locations  of  the  Asylums  in  the  different  prov- 
inces are  always  well  chosen, — sometimes  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  and,  at  other  times,  more  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  village  or  city  in  which  they  are 
located.  Several  are  situated  in  old  and  beautiful 
parks,  as,  for  instance,  the  one  at  Veszprein.  This 
Asylum  is  predestined  through  its  location  to  be  an 
Asylum  for  weak  and  sickly  children. 

The  geographical  location  of  the  Asylum  is,  so  far 
as  one  can  judge,  very  expedient  and  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  forsaken  children  of  the  people  living 
in  the  mountains  are  sent  to  the  valley  Asylums.  The 
forsaken  children  of  the  thickly  populated  cities  and 
districts  are  sent  to  the  institutions  among  the  hills 
and  mountains  away  from  the  city  Asvlnnis. 

In  this  way  the  Asylum  at  Budapest  is  a  central 
Asylum  for,  because  of  its  location  and  size,  it  has  the 
greater  number  of  children  to  distribute  to  the  differ- 
ent Asylums.  Frequently,  however,  the  other  Asy- 
lums distribute  their  children  as  conditions  demand. 
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Every  Asylum  lias  a  number  of  colonies  at  its  dis- 
posal.   These  colonies  have  been  arranged  for  by  the 
Director  of  the  As}lum  and  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Land  Inspectors  of  the  Governmental  organization. 
All  children,  of  whatever  nationality  they  may  be, 


are  placed  in  Hungarian  families.  The  following  are 
the  moneys  allowed  for  the  care  of  the  children : 

From  0  to    1  year — monthly  14  Kron.  ($5.60) 

1  to    2  years —    "   10  Kron.  (  4.00) 

"      2  to    7  '  "■  "    8  Kron.  (  3.00) 

■■      7  to  15      "   10  Kron.  (  4.00) 

And  where  mother  and  child 

are  placed   18  Kron.  (  7.00 ) 


For  children  crippled  or  mentally  weak,  the  monthly 
rate  will  be  dependent  on  the  amount  of  care  that  is 
necessary,  but  is  always  regulated. 

In  the  colonies  physicians  are  appointed  to  super- 
vise the  children  and  see  that  they  are  treated  prop 
erly.  These  colony  physicians  receive  as  pay  for  their 
services  the  following :  Six  Kronen  yearly  for  each 
child  under  seven  years  of  age  and  four  Kronen  yearly 
for  each  child  above  seven  years. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Asylum  (and  this  is  specific  and  emphasized)  to  as- 
sume control  of  the  colonies  and  the  children  tiiere 
taken  up,  and  supervise  them  regularly. 

^lore  recently  nurses  have  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  Directors  to  assist  in  this  control  and  supervision. 

Further,  more  minute  details  which  plainly  follow 
the  above  description  will  not  be  gone  into.  On  one 
point,  however,  I  wish  to  be  explicit.  The  whole  plan 
was  minutely  worked  out  in  all  its  ramifications  bv  the 
Law  of  1903. 

By  this  law  we  have  Uoards  of  Commission, — 
Boards  for  the  colonies,  local  authorities  (defined)  are 
members,  Boards  for  the  State  institutions,  Asylums, 
Boards  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  children 
(this  is  for  the  whole  of  Hungary)  and  has  as  advis 
ory  person,  the  Hon.  Graf  Edelsheim  Gynlai,  who  is 
also  President  of  the  Children's  Protective  Associa- 
tion. 

Every  one  of  these  Boards  have  well  defined  duties, 
and  the  purpo.se  of  them  all  is  to  perfect  the  system 
of  child  protection  on  a  broad  basis.  Not  only  this, 
they  are  the  connecting  links  between  State  children 
control  and  the  welfare  societies  of  private  charitable 
organizations. 

Then  on  all  these  Boards  we  find  representatives 
from  the  various  organizations.  State  control  and  pub- 
lic and  private  welfare  societies,  children's  protective 
leagues  and  members  of  city  and  local  communities. 

What  is  of  predominating  importance  in  the  whole 
system  of  child  protection  in  Hungary,  is  the  fact  that 
in  unison  with  the  governmental  child  protection,  we 
have  the  Land  league  for  child  protection,  which  repre- 
sents the  private  welfare  organizations  of  the  country. 
These  two  great  organizations  work  together  for  this 
one  common  purpose. 

X'ery  soon  after  the  founding  of  the  state  child  pro- 
tection, the  necessity  of  forming  a  body  whose  par- 
ticular function  it  was  to  complement  the  state  or- 
ganization was  determined.  This  body,  in  spite  of  lim- 
ited powers,  still  had  enough  freedom  of  action  to  in- 
crease and  add  to  the  scope  of  the  state  institutions. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1906,  the  Land  League 
for  child  protection  was  formed,  and  at  the  head  was 
placed  the  Count  Edelsheim  Gynlai,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  this  cause  and  to  whom  it  owed  so  much. 


Rufi'y  best  describes  tliis  civil  organization,  its  sphere 
of  work  as  compared  with  the  state  institutions.  Ac- 
cording to  Ruffy,  the  mission  of  the  civil  league  is  to 
second  the  state  league  and  to  ijerform  such  duties  as 
are  not  comprehended  or  defined  in  the  instructions  to 
state  organizations, — among  other  things,  to  ward  of¥ 
any  dangers  that  might  threaten  the  governmental  in- 
stitutions. 

The  leading  spirits  of  the  .state  protective  society  are 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  making  it  too  easy  for 
parents  to  rid  themselves  of  the  responsibility  and  care 
of  their  children.  The  governmental  institutions  step 
in  when  the  natural  guardian  or  caretaker  fails,  and  to 
prevent  this  state  of  affairs  as  much  as  possible,  or 
rather  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  is  the  duty  of  the  civil 
organizations. 

A  very  important  task  for  social  societies  for  child 
protection  is  to  keep  an  eye  on  all  children  in  the  care 
of  the  state.  The  material  welfare  is  undertaken  by 
the  state,  but  the  moral  welfare  cannot  be  neglected, 
and  this  is  assumed  by  the  civil  societies. 

To  these  important  duties  is  also  reckoned  the  taking 
care  of  the  children  of  foreigners  in  Ungarn  and  the 
care  of  Hungarian  children  in  other  and  strange  lands. 
The  field  of  labor  of  the  national  league  is  much  more 
extended  than  that  of  the  state  society,  and  its  activity 
is  noted  everywhere  outside  of  the  sphere  of  the  state 
society,  for  instance,  in  the  care  of  older  neglected  and 
forsaken  children. 

The  cjuestion  what  to  do  with  children  over  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  have  been  released  from  the  state 
protection,  recjuires  solution.  The  endeavor  has  been 
tions,  embodied  in  the  child  protection  league,  steps  in 
the  care  of  the  foster  parents  that  had  the  care  before. 
In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  after  the  child  has  readied 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  foster  parents  are  asked 
if  they  are  willing  to  keep  the  child  in  their  charge 
after  the  fifteen  years  expires.  If  they  do  not  wish  to 
do  so,  some  other  arrangement  must  be  made,  and  if  a 
change  is  made  the  plan  is  to  place  the  child  in  a  family 
or  home  where  it  can  learn  a  trade. 

Tliese  homes  are  founded  by  the  Child  protective 
leagues  and  other  child  protective  associations,  and  are 
under  their  care  and  supervision  as  are  also  the  educa- 
tional institutions  for  incorrigible  and  forsaken  chil- 
dren. We  see,  then,  how  the  social  welfare  associa- 
tions, embodied  in  the  child  protection  league,  steps  in 
where  the  state  child  protection  has  not  commenced  its 
work  and  after  the  state  has  ceased  its  workings, 
before  the  birth  of  the  child,  by  caring  for  the  preg- 
nant mother  and  after  the  protection  ceases  on  the  part 
of  the  state  by  looking  after  the  older  children,  and 
finally  looking  after  all  children  that  deviate  from  the 
normal. 

The  number  of  children  under  the  protection  of  the 


state  is  as  follows  : 

End  of  year  1903   16.697 

End  of  year  1904   20,969 

End  of  year  1905   25,900 

End  of  year  1906   30,154 

End  of  year  1907   35,159 

End  of  year  1908   44,499 


The  number  of  children  under  protection  will  keep 
on  increasing  until  the  year  1918. 

The  law  was  first  called  into  existence  in  1903,  and 
as  all  children  are  retained  fifteen  years,  and  as  most 
of  the  children  admitted  are  nurslings,  the  balance 
between  admissions  and  discharges  will  not  eventuate 
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cence,  the  promise  and  the  helplessness  of  child  life, 
and  the  whole  conception  suggests  that  the  thought 
of  the  babe  in  the  manger  at  Uethlehem  did  much  to 
soften  the  austerity  and  harshness  of  Calvinism.  The 
medallions  are  not  only  symbols  of  the  social  service 
of  the  institution  whose  building  is  thus  ornamented, 
but  as  expressions  of  art  they  awaken  thoughts  of  the 
good  and  the  true. 

Time  was  when  the  degree  of  physical  pain  suffered 
was  believed  to  measure  the  strength  of  piety  gained. 
Today  we  believe  that  pain  and  sutfering  assume  real 
meanmg  when  seen  in  the  light  of  a  chosen  purpose. 
Privation,  chosen  for  the  saKe  of  educating  a  youth 
or  for  the  sake  of  easing  the  burden  of  an  agecl  par- 
ent, shows  a  noble  significance. 

1  recall  my  accjuaintance  with  a  man  who  for  many 
years  was  consideied  a  helpless  invalid  in  a  wheel- 
chair. The  neighbors  were  kindly  interested  in  him ; 
the  children,  in  summer,  would  bring  to  him  the  flow- 
ers from  the  field, — all  esteemed  the  sense  of  com- 
radeship which  was  developed  from  acquaintance  with 
him.  'i  he  week  came  when  his  beloved  home  circle 
was  twice  broken  by  sudden  death,  the  younger  mem- 
bers, on  whom,  in  increasing  feebleness,  he  leaned 
more  and  more,  were  swiftly  and  forever  snatched 
away.  Then  friend  looked  into  face  of  friend  and 
said,  "Will  our  comrade  who  has  long  known  so 
much  of  suffering  and  disappointment  now  murmur 
and  complain  against  his  hard  fate?"  No  complaint 
escaped  from  his  lips ;  no  wail  ascended  into  the  silent 
sky  from  his  soul;  with  the  strength  known  only  to 
those  whose  souls  touch  the  deep  experiences  of  life, 
he  said,  as  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "Well,  we  must 
try  even  in  our  darkness  to  look  on  the  bright  side ;  we 
inust  in  courage  do  the  best  we  can."  That  is  an  ex- 
ample of  fellowship  with  the  influences  which  are  holy 
and  divine,  and  shows  that  love  of  righteousness  which 
blossoms  into  character  that  is  sweet  and  strong. 
In  worth  and  in  the  power  of  service  through  exam- 
ple it  far  surpasses  any  idea  of  discipleship  based  on 
doctrinal  agreement  or  on  ecclesiastical  acceptance. 

The  old  discipleship  was  narrow,  exclusive  and  dog- 
matic; it  believed  in  revelation  from  one  book  only. 
The  new  discipleship  welcomes  the  testimony  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  and  the  revelations  of  poetry  and 
history  as  sources  of  inspiration  to  searching  minds 
and  devout  hearts.  In  the  light  of  an  earnest  and  in- 
telligent desire  to  serve  others,  all  things  are  indeed 
made  new. 


Vast  is  the  mercy  of  God,  and  when  a  man  doeth  ariglil, 
Glad  is  the  right-hand  angel,  and  settetli  it  quick  on  the  roll: 
Ten  times  he  settetli  it  down  in  letters  of  neavenly  light, 
For  one  good  deed  ten  deeds,  and  a  hundred  for  ten  on  the 
.scroll. 

"But  when  one  doeth  amiss,  the  riglit-hand  angel  doth  lay 
Ills  palm  on  the  left-hand  angel  and  whispers,  'Forbear  thy 
I)en. 

Feradventure  in  seven  hours  the  man  may  repent  liim  and 
pray : 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  hour,  if  it  must  be,  witness  it  then." 

— Edwin  Arnold  in  Pau  ls  of  Fiiiili. 


"Philosophers  should  not  only  live  the  simplest  lives, 
but  should  also  use  the  ])lainest  language.  Poets,  in 
emj)loying  magnificent  and  sonorous  words,  teach 
philosoiihy  the  better  by  thus  disarming  suspicion,  and 
the  finest  poetry  contains  and  conveys  the  finest 
philosophy." 


Child  Protection  in  Hungary 


PART  II. 

In  1903  to  1908  with  an  expenditure  of  5,000,000 
Kronen  (about  $2,100,000)  seventeen  Asylums  were 
built  in  the  provinces,  the  last  to  be  built  the  beautiful 
central  Asylum  in  Budapest,  which  was  finished  in 
1908. 

livery  individual  ^\sylum  has  a  complete  independ- 
ence as  regards  taking  up  and  discharging  children, 
and  this  is  right  and  proper.They  are  not  sent  to  the 
central  x\.sylum  at  Budapest  to  be  passed  on  and  then 
distributed. 

The  Budapest  Asylum  is  larger  than  the  others  and 
contains  among  other  arrangements  a  Surgical  De- 
partment, and  also  a  Department  for  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.  In  these  two  departments  the  children  from  all 
the  other  Asylums  are  received  and  accorded  the  proper 
treatment — that  is  in  severe  cases.  For  these  two 
departments,  the  Asylum  at  Budapest  is  the  central 
Asylum  for  all  Hungary.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  left  to 
the  individual  Asylum  to  act,  to  treat  in  the  Asylum 
or  send  to  the  nearest  Plospitals  receiving  such  cases 
and  where  better  care  and  treatment  can  be  given. 
The  children's  Asylums  that  contain  altogether  612 
beds  for  nurslings  and  360  for  children,  are  distributed 
over  the  country  in  such  manner  that  seven  Asylums 
are  in  the  large  valleys  or  lowlands  and  nine  in  the 
foothills  or  at  the  foot  of  mountains  or  in  much  higher 
elevations.  The  Asylums  are  all  built  after  the  same 
general  plan,  some  of  them  in  external  architecture 
modified  to  the  style  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  Asylums  in  the  provinces  consist  of  one  main 
building  and  two  adjoining  buildings.  In  one  of  the 
latter  the  Superintendent  lives.  In  the  other,  sick 
children  are  to  be  housed  and  taken  care  of.  This  sec- 
ond building  is  used  for  various  purposes,  however. 
In  certain  provinces  particularly,  vicious  and  mis- 
treated children  are  here  housed.  In  other  provinces 
nurslings  are  here  taken  care  of,  and  again,  in  other 
provinces,  this  building  is  set  apart  for  an  Isolation 
Hospital. 

These  varied  and  conflicting  uses  of  this  building  arc 
accounted  for  by  not  having  clearly  defined  the  scope 
of  the  Asylums  as  care-takers  when  the  duties  of 
a  hospital  are  to  be  included  with  the  other  functions 
of  the  Asylum. 

The  locations  of  the  Asylums  in  the  different  prov- 
inces are  always  well  chosen, — sometimes  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  and,  at  other  times,  more  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  village  or  city  in  which  they  are 
located.  Several  are  situated  in  old  and  beautiful 
parks,  as,  for  instance,  the  one  at  Veszprein.  This 
Asylum  is  predestined  through  its  location  to  be  an 
Asylum  for  weak  and  sickly  children. 

The  geographical  location  of  the  Asylum  is,  so  far 
as  one  can  judge,  very  exjiedicnt  and  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  forsaken  children  of  the  people  living 
in  the  mountains  are  sent  to  the  valley  Asylums.  The 
forsaken  children  of  the  thickly  populated  cities  and 
districts  are  sent  to  the  institutions  among  the  hills 
and  mountains  away  from  the  city  Asylums. 

In  this  way  the  Asylum  at  Budapest  is  a  central 
Asylum  for,  because  of  its  location  and  size,  it  has  the 
greater  number  of  children  to  distribute  to  the  differ- 
ent Asylums.  Frequently,  however,  the  other  Asy- 
lums distribute  their  children  as  conditions  demand. 
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Every  Asylum  lias  a  number  of  colonies  at  its  dis- 
posal. These  colonies  have  been  arranged  for  by  the 
Director  of  the  As}lum  and  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Land  Inspectors  of  the  Governmental  organization. 

All  children,  of  whatever  nationality  they  may  be, 
are  placed  in  Hungarian  families.  The  following  are 
the  moneys  allowed  for  the  care  of  the  children: 

From  0  to    1  year — monthlv  14  Kron.  ($5.60) 

1  to    2  vears—    "    '  10  Kron.  (  4.00) 

"     2  to    7     "  ■•    8  Kron.  (  3.00) 

"      7  to  15      "  ■'   10  Kron.  (  4.00) 

And  where  mother  and  child 

are  placed   18  Kron.  (  7.00) 

For  children  crippled  or  mentally  weak,  the  monthly 
rate  will  be  dependent  on  the  amount  of  care  that  is 
necessary,  but  is  always  regulated. 

In  the  colonies  physicians  are  appointed  to  super- 
vise the  children  and  see  that  they  are  treated  prop 
erly.  These  colony  physicians  receive  as  pay  for  their 
services  the  following:  Six  Kronen  yearly  for  each 
child  under  seven  years  of  age  and  four  Kronen  yearly 
for  each  child  above  seven  years. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Asylum  (and  this  is  specific  and  emphasized)  to  as- 
sume control  of  the  colonies  and  the  children  there 
taken  up,  and  supervise  them  regularly. 

^lore  recently  nurses  have  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  Directors  to  assist  in  this  control  and  supervision. 

Further,  more  minute  details  which  plainly  follow 
the  above  description  will  not  be  gone  into.  On  one 
point,  however,  I  wish  to  be  explicit.  The  whole  plan 
was  minutely  worked  out  in  all  its  ramifications  bv  the 
Law  of  1903. 

By  this  law  we  have  Boards  of  Commission, — 
Boards  for  the  colonies,  local  authorities  (defined)  are 
members.  Boards  for  the  State  institutions.  Asylums, 
Boards  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  children 
(this  is  for  the  whole  of  Hungary)  and  has  as  advis 
ory  person,  the  Hon.  Graf  Edelsheim  Gynlai,  who  is 
also  President  of  the  Children's  Protective  Associa- 
tion. 

Every  one  of  these  Boards  have  well  defined  duties, 
and  the  purpose  of  them  all  is  to  perfect  the  system 
of  child  protection  on  a  broad  basis.  Not  only  this, 
they  are  the  connecting  links  between  State  children 
control  and  the  welfare  societies  of  private  charitable 
organizations. 

Then  on  all  these  Boards  we  find  representatives 
from  the  various  organizations,  State  control  and  pub- 
lic and  private  welfare  societies,  children's  protective 
leagues  and  members  of  city  and  local  communities. 

What  is  of  predominating  importance  in  the  whole 
system  of  child  protection  in  Hungary,  is  the  fact  that 
in  unison  with  the  governmental  child  protection,  we 
have  the  Land  league  for  child  protection,  which  repre- 
sents the  private  welfare  organizations  of  the  country. 
These  two  great  organizations  work  together  for  tiiis 
one  common  purpose. 

\''ery  soon  after  the  founding  of  the  state  child  pro- 
tection, the  necessity  of  forming  a  body  whose  par- 
ticular function  it  was  to  complement  the  state  or- 
ganization was  determined.  This  body,  in  spite  of  lim- 
ited powers,  still  had  enough  freedom  of  action  to  in- 
crease and  add  to  the  scope  of  the  state  institutions. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1906,  the  Land  League 
for  child  j)rf)tection  was  formed,  and  at  the  head  was 
placed  the  Count  Edelsheim  Gynlai,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  this  cause  and  to  whom  it  owed  so  much. 


Rufi'y  best  describes  this  civil  organization,  its  sphere 
of  work  as  compared  witli  the  state  institutions.  Ac- 
cording to  Ruffy,  the  mission  of  the  civil  league  is  to 
second  the  state  league  and  to  perform  such  duties  as 
are  not  comprehended  or  defined  in  the  instructions  to 
state  organizations, — among  other  things,  to  ward  off 
any  dangers  that  might  threaten  the  governmental  in- 
stitutions. 

The  leading  spirits  of  the  state  protective  society  are 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  making  it  too  easy  for 
parents  to  rid  themselves  of  the  responsibility  and  care 
of  their  children.  The  governmental  institutions  step 
in  when  the  natural  guardian  or  caretaker  fails,  and  to 
prevent  this  state  of  afifairs  as  much  as  possible,  or 
rather  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  is  the  duty  of  the  civil 
organizations. 

A  very  important  task  for  social  societies  for  child 
protection  is  to  keep  an  eye  on  all  children  in  the  care 
of  the  state.  The  material  welfare  is  undertaken  by 
the  state,  but  the  moral  welfare  cannot  be  neglected, 
and  this  is  assumed  by  the  civil  societies. 

To  these  important  duties  is  also  reckoned  the  taking 
care  of  the  children  of  foreigners  in  Ungarn  and  the 
care  of  Hungarian  children  in  other  and  strange  lands. 
The  field  of  labor  of  the  national  league  is  much  more 
extended  than  that  of  the  state  society,  and  its  activity 
is  noted  everywhere  outside  of  the  sphere  of  the  state 
society,  for  instance,  in  the  care  of  older  neglected  and 
forsaken  children. 

The  cjuestion  what  to  do  with  children  over  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  have  been  released  from  the  state 
protection,  recjuires  solution.  The  endeavor  has  been 
tions,  embodied  in  the  child  protection  league,  steps  in 
the  care  of  the  foster  parents  that  had  the  care  before. 
In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  after  the  child  has  reached 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  foster  parents  are  asked 
if  they  are  willing  to  keep  the  child  in  their  charge 
after  the  fifteen  years  expires.  If  they  do  not  wish  to 
do  so,  some  other  arrangement  must  be  made,  and  if  a 
change  is  made  the  plan  is  to  place  the  child  in  a  family 
or  home  where  it  can  learn  a  trade. 

Tb.ese  homes  are  founded  by  the  Child  protective 
leagues  and  other  child  protective  associations,  and  are 
under  their  care  and  supervision  as  are  also  the  educa- 
tional institutions  for  incorrigible  and  forsaken  chil- 
dren. We  see,  then,  how  the  social  welfare  associa- 
tions, embodied  in  the  child  protection  league,  steps  in 
where  the  state  child  protection  has  not  commenced  its 
work  and  after  the  state  has  ceased  its  workings, 
before  the  birth  of  the  child,  by  caring  for  the  preg- 
nant mother  and  after  the  protection  ceases  on  the  part 
of  the  state  by  looking  after  the  older  children,  and 
finally  looking  after  all  children  that  deviate  from  the 
normal. 

The  number  of  children  under  the  protection  of  the 


state  is  as  follows  : 

End  of  year  1903   16,697 

End  of  year  1904   20,969 

End  of  year  1905   25,900 

End  of  year  1906   30,154 

End  of  year  1907   35,159 

End  of  year  1908    44,499 


The  number  of  children  under  protection  will  keep 
on  increasing  until  the  year  1918. 

The  law  was  first  called  into  existence  in  1903,  and 
as  all  children  are  retained  fifteen  years,  and  as  most 
of  the  children  admitted  are  nurslings,  the  balance 
between  admissions  and  discharges  will  not  eventuate 
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before  1918.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  noted  that  legiti- 
mate children  are  on  the  increase  m  the  admission. 
In  the  year  1903  the  number  was  39.82  per  cent,  and 
in  1908  it  was  52.69  per  cent. 

The  total  cost  for  the  state  children's  protection  for 
the  year  1908  was  6,409.483  Kronen,  or  160.60  Kronen 
per  child  per  year.  ernest  lackner,  m.  d. 


Lloyd-George,  the  Most  Wonderful  Poli- 
tician in  the  World 


Flora  a  siieech  by  Hon.  Henry  George.  Jr.,  New  York,  in 
tlie  House  of  Representatives,  June  10,  1911. 
(See  Editorial  Note.  Page  .SS!).) 

■"The  Ivioiit  Hon.  Ll()\  d-(Jeorge  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
wonderful  politician  in  the  world.  He  rose  from  the  ranks. 
He  came  from  the  \^'elsh  Hills,  ate  of  the  bitter  bread  of 
poverty,  practiced  humbly  as  a  lawyer,  and  tlien  readied 
Parliament.  He  came  face  to  face  with  all  the  great  social 
and  political  problems  of  his  day.  None  were  more  difficult 
than  the  ta.\ation  problem.  The  Conservative,  or  landlord, 
party  was  proposing  to  revive  protectionism  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  so  make  privilege  more  secure.  George  struck 
at  this  with  a  land  tax.  He  brought  in  a  budget  in  most 
resi>ects  just  like  other  budgets  of  many  years  running  in  its 
main  feature.  His  budget  contained  a  slight  diflerence.  It 
was  a  little  bit  of  an  item — a  tax  to  fall  on  land  values.  The 
tax  was  divided  into  two  parts:  A  part  was  to  fall  upon 
the  value  of  land  at  the  time  of  its  sale;  the  other  part  was 
to  be  an  annual  charge. 

When  presenting  this  budget  to  Parliament,  Lloyd-George 
explained  that,  preceding  the  laying  of  the  tax,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  revaluation  of  the  land  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
that  some  had  not  been  valued  since  the  time  the  Stuarts 
were  kings;  and  that  some  stood  valued  as  it  was  in  the 
days  when  the  Norman  William  crossed  the  channel  and  took 
the  crown  from  the  vSaxon  Harold. 

The  matter  of  valuing  was  not  to  be  done  by  public  officials, 
as  is  our  common  practice.  Under  the  budget  it  was  to  be 
done  by  the  landlords  themselves.  They  were  to  make  out 
scliedules  upon  which  the  tax  would  be  imposed. 

Imagine  any  proposition  of  that  sort  in  this  country:  Im- 
agine the  delight  of  our  great  trusts,  at  wliose  core  is  tiie  most 
valuable  land,  coining  to  the  tax  office  and  making  their  own 
valuation  for  public  taxation!  And  yet  LIoyd-Geoige  invited 
the  Briti.sli  landlords  to  do  just  this. 

And  upon  a  valuation  so  derived  he  proposed  in  the  first 
instance  to  lay  a  tax.  How  much  of  a  tax  do  you  suppose? 
Why,  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent!  Why  should  there  be  anv  hulla- 
baloo about  that?  One-fifth  of  l"  per  cent!  The  landowners 
of  New  York  City  paid  more  than  2  per  cent  on  their  land 
values  this  year.  They  paid  more  than  ten  times  the  amount 
the  British  landlords  were  under  the  Lloyd-treorge  budget 
asked  to  pay! 

There  was  tlie  other  part  of  the  budget  proposition.  The 
Government  proposed  to  take  note  of  the  valuation  any  owner 
shoulil  make  for  taxation  purposes,  and  again  when 
the  land  should  be  sold — six  months,  a  year,  five  years,  or 
whenever  afterwards.  Should  the  value  at  the  sale  show  any 
increase  over  the  value  made  for  taxation  purposes,  the 
government  was  to  treat  it  as  an  "unearned  increment" — that 
is,  as  unearned  by  the  landlord.  Of  this  "unearned  incroment"' 
tlie  government  was  to  take  20  per  cent. 

As  for  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised  under  this  tax 
on  land  values,  it  was  preposterously  small.  It  actually  called 
for  only  £000.000— .$3,000,000  of  our  money.  What  would 
we  say  to  a  Federal  tax  that  was  going  to  raise  .$3,000,000? 
Why,  $3,000,000  would  not  pay  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of 
one  of  the  super-Dreadnought  killing  machines  that  we  think 
we  have  to  add  to  our  Navy,  in  these  days  of  profound  peace. 
Why,  .Mr.  Astor,  the  gentleman  who  expatriated  himself  and 
went  over  to  England  to  become  a  British  subject,  could  have 
paid  out  of  his  Manhattan  Island  rents,  which  he  still  exacts, 
that  amount  of  money  and  not -thought  of  it.  He  had  just 
bought  an  old  castle-^I  do  not  know  what  date  it  goes  liack 
to — and  was  fixing  it  up  and  refurnishing  it.  He  will,  first 
and  last,  spend  several  times  $3,000,000.  The  Duke  of  West- 
minster, the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  any  other  of  the  half  dozen 
great  Ixindon  landlords,  could  liave"  jiaid  the  $3,000,000,  or 
.fOOO.OOO.  and  not  been  hurt  one  bit;  indeed,  scarcely  notice 
the  amount. 


Why  then,  all  the  opposition  we  have  read  of?  Because  the 
lords  perceived  in  this  small  tax  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  A 
small  tax  rate  this  j'ear;  but  with  a  valuation  made,  the  tax 
might  be  heavy  next  year  and  heavier  the  year  after. 

Besides,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  in  public 
speeches  invited  municipalities  to  consider  whether  they 
would  not  like  to  take  this  imperial  land  valuation  as  a  basis 
for  a  little  local  revenue  raising,  knowing,  as  all  the  Kingdom 
knew,  that  London,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  a  hundred  other 
of  the  chief  cities  and  local  governing  centers  had  petitioned 
Parliament  for  just  such  permission. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  lords  rose  up  and  howled. 
They  called  Lloyd-George  a  thief.  Worse  than  that — listen, 
you  lawyers  in  this  House — they  called  him  an  attorney!  If 
there  are  any  Welshmen  here,  beware!  for  when  their  wrath 
broke  all  bounds  they  called  him  a  "Welshman!" 

And  at  the  Liberal  Party  the  lords  cried:  "They  are  pulling 
down  the  pillars  of  the  State.  They  are  destroying  the  British 
constitution.  They  are  dragging  to  the  grave  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth." 

Let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  Lloyd-George  and  his  progressive 
party  were  pulling  down  coroneted  landlordism.  The  tax  was 
small,  but  British  privilege  knew  its  import.  The  tax  was 
small  then,  but  it  is  going  to  be  increased,  not  only  as  an 
imperial  tax,  but  as  a  basis  for  local  revenues. 

So  liere  we  have  the  way  made  clear  to  us.  The  great  people 
from  whom  our  institutions  have  come,  from  whose  loins  the 
bodj'  of  our  people  originally  sprang,  have  fought  down  any 
proposal  to  return  to  protectionism ;  they  have  reduced  in- 
come taxation,  and  in  furious  political  conflict  they  have  laid 
Ihe  foundations  for  taxing  land  monopoly.  And  in  all  this 
the  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  radicals  have  stood 
together  as  never  before  in  the  politics  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Great  Britain  has  much  freedom  of  trade.  They  do  not 
tax  imports  that  compete  with  things  produced  in  Great 
Britain.  They  do  tax  some  of  the  things  not  produced  there, 
but  purely  for  revenue  purposes.  These  taxes  may  go  before 
a  great  while.  The  land-values  tax  is  small  now,  but  it  is 
likely  to  grow  fast  because  of  those  who  oppose  it — the  landed 
aristocracy. 

Why  should  we  in  this  country  not  go  to  land  values  for 
all  our  revenues?  We  get  part  there;  why  not  all?  Abolish 
the  tariff  and  other  taxes  on  production  and  increase  our 
present  taxation  on  land  values.  If  the  older  countries  find  it 
good,  if  the  newer  parts  of  the  world,  Australia  and  Canada, 
find  it  good,  why  should  not  this  country  find  it  good? 

Is  there  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  greater,  more  damaging, 
more  damning  kind  of  land  monopoly  than  in  this  country? 
Can  you  find  in  any  part  of  the  world  landlords  so  great,  s<> 
mighty?  Where  will  you  find,  among  the  peerage  of  Europe, 
dukes  or  earls  or  counts  or  viscounts  so  powerful  from  their 
landed  possessions  as  are  simple  citizens  of  our  country? 

A  steel  trust  has  vast  possessions.  Those  possessions  form 
the  very  core  of  its  monopoly.  An  oil  trust  has  great  landed 
possessions — vast  possessions,  of  which  it  chooses  to  use  only 
a  small  part,  shutting  all  the  rest  off  from  use  by  anybody. 
You  will  find  the  roots  of  most  of  the  trusts  in  land  monopoly. 
Why  not  apply  the  single  tax?  All  the  revenues  in  this  coun- 
try— federal,  state,  local — amount  in  round  numbers  to  $2,- 
000,000,000  a  year.  The  ground-rent  roll  of  the  country  prob- 
ably approximates  four  thousand  millions,  so  that  there  is 
an  ample  source  of  revenue  for  all  needs. 

Take  the  Anthracite  Coal  Trust  in  Pennsylvania.  It  pos- 
sesses practically  all  of  the  hard-coal  land  of  that  State. 
Nature  has  put  into  eastern  Pennsylvania  a  groat  deposit  of 
hard  coal.  It  has  been  the  business  of  the  anthracite  rail- 
road companies,  beginning  with  the  Reading  Railroad  years 
ago,  to  get  possession  of  these  deposits  by  purchase,  by  long 
lease,  and  by  contract  for  the  carriage  of  the  coal.  These 
railroads  acting  together  have  in  these  ways  gotten  control  of 
the  hard  coal  of  all  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  purpose  has 
not  been  to  mine  coal.  It  has  been,  rather,  7Wt  to  mine  coal. 
I  heir  purpose  has  been  to  limit  the  output  and  to  force  up  the 
price  of  coal — to  work  only  part  of  their  land,  a  small  part, 
and  to  let  the  remainder  lie  idle,  as  though  it  did  not  exist, 
and  to  keep  others  from  the  use  of  it.  Why  could  they  do 
that?  There  was  no  tax  upon  it,  no  penalty  on  their  doing 
it.  The  law  does  not  discourag(>  it:  nor  does  even  public 
opinion.  People  do  not  realize  that  it  could  and  should  be 
stopped;  that  it  could  be  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  simple 
])roccss  of  taxation.  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  requires  a  tax 
on  the  market  value  of  that  land.  The  actual  practice  is  not 
to  assess  at  the  market  value,  which  would  be  as  valuable 
mineral  land.  The  practice  is  to  assess  it  as  inferior  agricul- 
tural land.    Then,  the  tax  upon  that  preposterously  low  valua- 
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tion  is  very  small,  su  tluU  tlicse  groat  coal  barons  go  piac- 
tit-allv  without  taxation  upon  their  holiimgs. 

IJut  if  we  were  to  make  an  absolute  market  value  and  put 
tliat  upon  the  tax  books,  and  then  increase  the  tax  upon  that 
\aluat!on,  you  would  see  whether  the  Anthracite  'J'rust  could 
hold  its  lauds  idle  or  keep  the  price  of  its  coal  high,  its 
purpose  then  would  not  be  to  nuike  a  scarcity  in  output  m 
order  to  put  up  prices  and  keep  down  the  wages  of  labor  by 
limiting  opportunities  for  employment.  A  heavy  tax  upon  tlie 
leal  market  value  of  these  lands  would  compel  their  use. 
Their  use  would  mean  more  demand  for  labor.  Ihe  price  of 
labor  would  go  up  in  the  hard-coal  regions.  Because  of  the 
larcfer  output  of  coal,  the  price  of  coal  would  go  down.  Con- 
sumers in  the  United  States  would  get  cheaper  coal.  J.aborer;, 
in  the  coal  regions  would  have  higlier  wages,  shorter  liouis, 
and  God  knows  their  little  boys  would  not  have  to  work  in  tlie 
breakers  or  their  little  girls  go  into  the  silk  mills  to  help  get 
the  family  subsistence. 


Tower  Hill  Notes 


Dear  Unity  Readers: 

Many  more  than  now  visit  this  place  of  beauty,  rest 
and  peace,  would  come  if  the  spirit  of  the  place  were 
really  understood.  Not  that  people  could  be  received 
here' in  great  numbers, — if  they  could  it  would  not  be 
Tower  Hill, — but  there  are  many  who  would  find 
here  just  that  rest  which  is  not  idleness,  that  inspira- 
tion wliich  uplifts  and  strengthens  but  neither  driven 
nor  wears,  the  comfortable  living  which  is  simple  and 
wholesome  and  which  the  world  needs. 

The  beauty  of  these  hills  grows  upon  one.  The 
countrv  affords  inexhaustible  pleasure  for  those  who 
like  to  tramp  over  hills,  gaining  always  new  views, 
coming  upon  endless  vistas,  each  valley  proving  beau- 
tiful enough  to  stop  in. 

What  the  Western  American  calls  a  hollow,  the 
Englishman  calls  a  vale,  and  even  our  uncultivated 
vales  have  a  wealth  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  birds, 
quite  enough  to  charm  a  nature-lover.  The  river 
winding  through  the  valley  gives  the  needed  touch  to 
the  scene.  Some  of  us  feel  that  it  is  good  to  get  away 
from  people  sometimes  and  refreshing  to  drink  deep 
of  nature's  draught.  Even  for  these,  Tower  Hill  will 
serve  for  a  place  to  live.  Some  one  said,  "No  one 
should  come  to  Tower  Hill  who  cannot  be  happy  alone, 
for  no  one  entertains  anybody  else  here."  Neverthe- 
less, all  seem  well  entertained  who  have  in  themselves 
any  resource.  And  when  those  who  are  capable  of 
Ijeing  happy  alone  come  together  a  rich  social  life  is 
the  result.  Rich  in  the  best  things  is  life  on  Tower 
Hill,  for  freedom  of  tliought  and  conscience,  regard 
for  high  thinking,  interest  in  the  latest,  best  concep- 
tions of  life,  attract  people  who  constitute  an  apprecia- 
tive audience  when  an  audience  is  wanted. 

In  contrast  with  formal  education,  with  its  intellect- 
ual appeal,  we  may  study  here  the  profound  things  ot 
life  in  an  inspiring  way.  For  instance,  Mr.  Jenkiu 
JJoyd  Jones,  in  the  comparative  study  of  religions,  does 
not  stop  with  a  mere  study  of  facts,  but  always  pres- 
ses the  questions  home  and  makes  application  here  and 
now  for  each  and  all,  making  what  might  be  dull  in- 
formation living  fact,  related  vividly  to  our  lives. 
There  was  more  material  useful  to  teachers  given  here 
this  summer,  I  venture  to  say,  than  in  most  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  and  summer  schools  at  the  universities, 
because  it  was  made  vital,  helpful  to  thinking,  not 
m.erely  an  aid  in  method  to  do  something  which  some 
one  else  has  set  up  as  an  ideal.  And  teachers  would 
I)rofit  not  only  by  the  material,  which  is  at  once  edu- 
cationally valuable  for  school  i)urposes,  l)ut  bv  the 


jKjint  of  view  presented,  and  by  the  restful  vvay  in 
which  the  work  is  given  and  may  be  taken.  It  is  this 
point  of  view  which  is  so  important,  no  matter  what 
line  of  tliought  may  be  pursued. 

Ihe  Hill  lias  been  lett  to  nature, — e.xcept  for  a  few 
sand-burrs  and  a  little  jjoison  ivy,  and  nature  has  been 
protected  in  her  work  of  making  it  beautiful.  This 
sets  the  pace  and  the  method  in  other  things.  A  man 
who  can  plan  and  carry  through  a  seven  years'  course 
of  study  in  Religions  is  not  in  a  hurry,  and  he  can  take 
time  for  seeing  the  side  issues,  the  constant  applica- 
tions to  present  day  life  and  work.  His  work  must  be 
truly  educational  and  fruit-bearing,  just  as  the  earth 
is  made  beautiful  by  the  protecting  care  which  is  not 
too  interfering  nor  too  hurrying. 

The  Editor  of  Unity  will  have  to  bear  with  a  ref- 
erence to  himself  in  his  own  paper.  His  stalwart  hon- 
esty and  steadfastness  are  reflected  in  life  at  Tower 
Hill.  The  word  carved  over  the  tire-place  in  Emer- 
son Pavilion  gives  the  keynote  to  all  the  work  done, — 
"Evolution," — the  evolution  of  thought  in  the  world 
whether  it  is  expressed  in  religious  thought  or  in  art. 

The  object  of  Tower  Hill  is  renewal,  and  that  can 
not  be  without  progress.  One  of  the  interesting  events 
was  the  Congress,  with  its  sessions  of  two  days  devoted 
to  questions  of  the  day.  This  year  it  was  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child  in  home,  school,  community.  All 
thoughtful  people  are  aware  of  tendencies  in  our  youth 
resulting  from  changed  economic  conditions,  which 
affect  the  home,  its  character  and  influence.  Even 
though  much  may  be  said  of  the  hopeful  outlook,  be- 
cause everybody  seems  to  be  developing  the  uncom- 
fortable social  conscience  which  does  not  allow  us  to 
seek  individual  happiness  or  good,  it  is  well  to  take  ac- 
count of  all  the  currents  of  thought  and  their  resulting 
ways  of  conduct.  Miss  Stearns,  the  capable  President 
of  the  Congress,  presented  an  arraignment  of  some 
modern  tendencies  in  home  life  which  we  cannot  deny, 
and  which  must  be  changed,  whether  they  are  wide- 
spread or  not.  All  the  addresses  reflected  the  great 
social  movement  in  society.  They  illustrated  the  grow- 
ing realization  that  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper." 

The  Hill  has  had  a  privilege  this  summer  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey,  of  Rochester,  New- 
York,  who  is  a  striking  example  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  his  sense  of  brotherhood,  his  love  of  truth,  his 
fearlessness,  his  appreciation  of  the  present  situation 
and  his  forward  look.  Here  is  a  man  whose  scholar- 
ship, command  of  beautiful  language,  insight,  and  good 
heart,  fit  him  extraordinarily  for  leadership.  Roches- 
ter is  to  be  congratulated,  not  only  for  having  him  but 
for  recognizing  his  power  and  keeping  him.  And  one 
of  the  evidences  of  the  power  for  good  of  Tower  Hill 
is  that  such  people  come  here,  give  of  their  treasure, 
and  are  appreciatively  received. 

The  natural  beauty,  the  wholesome  living,  the  intel- 
lectual opportunities  and  the  spiritual  uplift  are  all  to 
be  found  here.  Add  to  them  the  informal,  free  but 
always  sincere  and  gentle  community  life,  and  is  it  not 
a  good  place  to  be? 

Until  one  has  visited  the  Hill  he  hasn't  a  clear  idea 
of  the  way  matters  here  are  conducted.  It  is  so  sim- 
ple as  to  be  ideal.  The  spirit  of  commercialism  is  ut- 
terly absent,  the  spirit  of  co-operation  prevails.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  for  the  would-be  visitor  to  co-operate, 
even  before  he  starts  toward  this  Mecca,  by  letting  his 
desires  be  known  so  that  they  may  fit  in  with  the  plans. 
After  all,   Tower   Hill   is  like  the  "little   girl  with 
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a  curl  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead."  If  you 
like  it,  you  like  it  very  much  indeed,  and  though 
to  no  one  could  it  be  "horrid,"  perhaps  to  those 
who  seek  dissipation  rather  than  recreation,  who  wish 
to  get  away  from  self  rather  than  find  the  self  of  each 
and  all,  it  may  not  offer  full  satisfaction.  To  those 
who  believe  in  a  rest  which  comes  from  a  normal  ac- 
tivity of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  Tower  Hill  offers 
rich  treasure.  Hoping  that  more  real  people  will  dis- 
cover Tower  Hill,  more  hungry  hearts,  more  who  are 
seeking  the  peace  which  passeth  the  understanding,  the 
helpful  companionship  of  genuine  people  and  the  in- 
spiration of  great  ideas,  I  write  this  letter.  Only  as 
its  friends  bear  testimony  will  those  who  know  it  not, 
yet  need  it,  find  it.  cora  st.\nton  browx. 

Tower  Hill,  Wis.,  Aug.  20,  1911. 


New  Testament  Criticism 


The  Christ  Myth* 
There  is  difference  between  the  phrases,  "Deity  of 
Christ"  and  "Divinity  of  Christ."  The  former  refers 
to  the  second  one  of  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; 
the  latter  refers  to — what?  Let  him  say,  who  can. 
Can  you  subtract  something  from  Jesus  and  leave  him 
fully  human  ?  Can  you  add  something  that  was  in  him 
to  other  men  and  on  that  account  make  them  more  than 
men?  What,  in  kind?  If  you  take  out  of  Jesus  what 
you  call  his  "divinity" — not  "deity" — he  is  no  longer 
man;  if  you  add  to  another  man  what  you  call  his  "di- 
vinity," you  have  supplied  nothing  that  is  alien  to  hu- 
manity. Hence  the  word  "divinity"  has  no  clear  and 
distinct  meaning  aside  from  the  content  lodged  in  the 
word  "humanity."  "Deity  of  Christ" — that  is  a  clear 
thought.  Let  the  orthodox  cling  to  it  in  its  original  and 
proper  meaning,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  tripped 
up  as  they  are  doing  by  "Divinity  of  Christ."  Facilis 
descensus  Averni.  For  Divinity  of  Christ  soon  lands 
them  in  humanity  of  Christ  alone.  Then  the  influence 
of  Christ  ceases  to  be  super-historical  and  ubiquitous. 
It  becomes  historical, — mediated  to  us  by  tradition 
from  a  remote  antiquity.  But  exceptional  personalities 
from  the  remote  past  come  to  us  wrapped  about  in 
the  motley  and  manifold  garments  of  myth  and  legend. 
If  scholars  strip  off  what  has  been  supplied  to  such 
personalities  by  the  constructive  imagination  of  the 
folk-consiousness,  the  surviving  historical  kernel  be- 
comes small  and  unfruitful;  if  other  scholars  accord 
primacy  and  originality  to  the  folk-consciousness,  that 
outstanding  personality  becomes  an  unhistorical  con- 
struction, as  is  the  case  with  the  Christ  myth  of 
Arthur  Drews  and  others.  Here  extremes  meet:  the 
second  person  of  the  trinity  and  the  Christ  myth  with 
its  roots  in  the  old  Gilgamesh  story,  the  former  a 
construct  of  thought,  the  latter  of  fantasy;  neither 
historical  and  real.  Alas  for  all  who  base  religious 
certitude  upon  liistorical  certainty ;  who  understand 
faith  to  be  directed  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  future, 
to  the  certain,  therefore,  rather  than  to  the  uncertain, 
— an  uncertain  to  be  made  certain  through  faith  itself ! 
Most  probably  Jesus  lived,  but  historical  science  does 


*'riie  Christ  Myth.  By  Arthur  Drews,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  'J'cch.  Ilochsolmle,  Karlsnoho.  Transhitod 
from  tlie  Tliird  Edition  (Revised  and  Enhtrged,  l)y  C.  Delisle 
]!\irns,  M.  A.  Tlie  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Cliicago. 
]'p.  300,  $2.25  net. 


not  know  much  about  him,  not  enough  to  hang  the 
whole  weight,  of  eternity  upon.  The  value  of  this  finai 
doubt  as  to  the  historicity  of  Jesus  is  that  it  drives 
us  to  the  true  object  of  faith,  to  the  true  function  of 
faith,  and  to  life  out  of  the  fountains  of  living  im- 
mediacy. The  crisis  of  the  dehistoricizing  of  religion 
is  upon  us  in  its  most  serious  stage,  full  of  peril,  full 
of  promise. 

History  of  New  Testament  Criticism** 
This  is  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  history  of  science 
series.  The  book  comprises  192  pages,  including 
portraits  of  Erasmus,  Wescott,  Loisy,  Luther,  Herder, 
Baur,  Strauss,  Renan  and  Burgon.  It  gives  a  brief 
account  of  ancient  exegesis,  of  the  Harmonists,  who 
narrowed  the  idea  of  inspiration,  and  excluded  the 
use  of  allegory,  but  often  engaged  in  forced  harmon- 
izing. 

Then  the  critical  achievements  of  English  deists  are 
vividly  and  appreciatively  set  forth.  Textual  criticism 
is  next  described.  Finally,  the  historico-critical 
movement  is  outlined  and  modernism  explained. 

Though  the  book  is  unavoidably  sketchy,  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  its  size,  and  though  little  is  said  of 
manuscripts  and  versions  in  which  the  New  Testament 
has  come  down  to  us,  the  book  for  all  that  is  very 
valuable,  being  at  once  popular  and  scientific.  The 
author  has  singled  out  for  notice  courageous  writers 
who,  besides  being  learned,  were  ready  to  face  ob- 
loquy and  unpopularity.  "Unhappily,"  he  says,  "in 
the  domain  of  biblical  criticism  it  is  difficult  to  please 
the  majority  of  readers  without  being  apologetic  in 
tone  and  'Goody-Goody.'  A  worker  in  this  field 
who  finds  himself  praised  by  such  journals  as  the 
Saturday  Review,  or  the  Church  Times,  may  instantly 
suspect  himself  of  being  either  superstitious  or  a  time- 
server."  How  dishonorable  the  tactics  (not  science, 
for  there  was  none)  employed  by  the  foes  of  biblical 
criticism  were,  is  mercilessly  exposed  in  this  impor- 
tant volume. 

George  B.  Foster. 


THE  UNDERTOW 

You  hadn't  ought  to  blame  a  man  for  things  he  hasn't  done, 
For  books  he  hasn't  written,  er  fer  fights  he  hasn't  won; 
The  waters  may  look  placid  on  the  surface  all  aroun' 
And  yet  there  may  be  undertow  a-keepin'  of  him  down. 

Since  the  days  of  Eve  and  Adam,  when  the  fight  of  life  began, 
It  ain't  been  safe,  my  brethren,  fer  to  lightly  judge  a  man; 
lie  may  be  tryin'  faithful  fer  to  make  his  life  a  go, 
An'  yet  his  legs  git  tangled  in  the  treach'rous  undertow. 

lie  may  not  lack  in  learnin'  an'  he  may  not  want  for  brains; 
He  may  be  always  workin'  with  the  patientest  of  pains, 
An'  yet  go  unrewarded,  an',  my  friends,  how  can  we  know 
What  heights  he  might  a-climbed  up  to  but  for  the  undertow? 

You've  heard  the  Yankee  story  of  the  hen's  nest  with  a  hole, 
An'  how  the  hen  kep'  layin'  eggs  with  all  her  might  an'  soul, 
Yet  never  got  a  settin',  nor  a  single  egg!    I  trow 
That  hen  was  simply  kiekin'  'gin  a  hidden  undertow. 

Tliere's  holes  in  lots  of  hens'  nests,  an'  you've  got  to  peep 
below 

To  see  the  eggs  a-rollin'  where  they  hadn't  ought  to  go. 
Don't  blame  a  man  fer  failin'  to  achieve  a  laurel  crown 
Until  you're  sure  the  undertow  ain't  draggin'  of  him  down. 

— Anon. 


**History  of  New  Testament  Criticism.  By  F.  C.  Conybearc, 
M.A.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1910. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  mij  Country,  to  do  yood  is  my  Religion.'' 


A  MEMORIAL  WORD 


That  ■diikl  acquaintance"  may  not  be 
forgot,  nor  the  "daj-s  of  auld  lang  syne," 
1  am  moved  to  write  a  memorial  word 
for  certain  dear  friends,  who,  through 
long  years,  not  only  enriched  and  blessed 
my  personal  life  but  helped  me  in  their 
various  ways  to  maintain  your  Foreign 
Kotes  department. 

On  the  5th  of  February  last,  there 
passed  from  this  plane  of  visible  activ- 
ity Dr.  Adolf  Bernhard  ileyer,  long- 
time Director — one  might  almost  say 
creator — of  the  Royal  Anthropological, 
Ethnographical,  and  Zoological  Museum 
at  Dresden,  but  latterly  living  in 
scholarly  retirement  in  Berlin. 

It  was  during  the  Dresden  period  of 
his  activity  that  he  was  sent  as  a  special 
envoy  by  the  then  king  of  Saxony  to 
visit  American  scientific  institutions, 
and  thus  came  into  more  than  tran- 
sient touch  with  Chicago  and  Chicago- 
ans.  This  American  visit,  in  1900,  bore 
fruit  in  those  masterly  reports  on  the 
museums,  libraries,  art  galleries,  etc.  of 
the  principal  cities  of  New  York  State 
and  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  ap- 
peared as  publications  of  the  Dresden 
Museum  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  return.  Pressure  of  other 
work  prevented  his  ever  completing  this 
American  record  with  a  similar  report 
of  his  observations  in  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Washington,  D.  C,  as  he 
had  planned  and  as  many  friends  on 
both  sides  the  Atlantic  ardently  desired. 
What  he  had  seen  in  Boston  and  else- 
where, subsequently  inspired  a  little 
book  on  American  libraries,  which  to 
this  day  remains  unsurpassed  by  any 
work  of  its  size  in  English  as  an  ex- 
position of  the  American  library  move- 
ment, its  ideals  and  achievements. 

Excellent  as  was  his  command  of 
English,  he  occasionally  slipped  into  a 
direct  transference  of  the  German  idiom 
into  our  vernacular,  which  was  as  de- 
lightful as  it  was  unpremeditated.  Thus 
in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  he  voiced  his 
perennial  enthusiasm  for  Chicago  in  the 
artless  outburst:  "I  will  not  deny  that 
Chicago  imposed  me  greatly." 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 


his  summers  were  passed  in  the  Tyrol, 
whose  picturesque  mountains  and  val- 
leys were  to  himself  and  his  gifted  wife 
chcsen  haven  for  refreshment  and  up- 
building. Yet  these  nominally  vacation 
periods  were  never  seasons  of  inactivity. 
On  the  contrary,  both  past  and  present 
conditions  were  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  this  keen,  well-trained  ob- 
server and  the  archaeological  researches 
carried  on  here  resulted  in  a  publica- 
tion of  no  mean  proportions  on  the 
ancient  Roman  settlement  of  Aguntum. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  had 
been  for  some  time  engaged  on  a  bibli- 
ographical study  of  Philippine  dialects, 
the  basis  of  which  was  art'orded  by  his 
own  valuable  collection  of  some  four 
hundred  jjieces,  made  during  the  travels 
of  his  early  manhood. 

While  thus  ceaselessly  occupied  with 
intellectual  pursuits  and  far-reaching 
scientific  investigations.  Doctor  !Meyer 
yet  found  time  to  carry  on  extensive 
correspondence  with  people  he  had  met 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  a  correspon- 
dence wliieh  seemed  to  be,  in  a  sense,  tne 
childless  man's  expression  of  his  love 
for  nature,  with  its  imperious  demand  for 
human  fellowship  and  intercourse.  So 
it  was  that  the  unlearned  and  compara- 
tively unknown  worker  who  had  once 
roused  his  interest  often  knew  more  of 
his  activity,  his  inner  life  and  dominant 
convictions,  than  the  heads  of  institu- 
tions he  was  in  touch  with,  and  the 
people  who  would  have  drawn  him  from 
liis  retirement  if  they  could.  A  student 
and  something  of  a  recluse  in  the  city 
where  he  dwelt,  some  word  of  solicitous 
concern  as  to  health  and  welfare  was 
sure  to  wander  across  the  sea  to  the 
correspondent  whose  responses  to  his 
friendly  missives  were  too  long  delayed 
or  too  infrequent.  But  now  the  pen  has 
fallen  from  the  supple  fingers,  and  the 
kindly  spirit  that  guided  it,  free  from 
the  limitations  of  time  and  space,  is  in 
touch  with  all  whom  love  drew  to  it,  and 
all  is  well. 

»    *  » 

Ten  days  ago  a  little  black-bordered 
announcement  came  to  me  across  the 
sea,  the  purport  of  which  will  touch 
still  more  nearly  the  hearts  of  those  who 
through  months  and  years  followed  in 
Unity  the  story  of  Boer  relief  work  and 


the  establLshment  of  home  industries 
in  South  Africa  as  told  in  the  letters 
of  JMIss  Kmily  llol>house  and  her  de- 
voted coadjutor  in  Switzerland,  Evelyn 
degli  Asinelli.  It  was  wiien  in  Geneva 
voted  coadjutor  in  Switzerland,  Evelyn 
for  the  lilx-ral  religious  congress  of  1905 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  per- 
.soiially  the  slight  little  white-haired, 
generally  gray-robed  woman  who,  with- 
out tlie  aid  of  stenographer  or  type 
writer,  sent  such  thousands  of  loving, 
appealing,  iKMsuasivc  letters  far  and 
near  in  her  elForts  to  secure  money  and 
sympathy  for  Miss  Ilobhouse's  cause. 
You  remember  how  successful  she  was, 
how  generously  and  continuously  the 
Swiss  gave  money,  and  how  from  the 
attics  of  the  mountain  hamlets  and  the 
villages  came  well  on  to  a  thousand 
spiiiiiiiig  wheels,  which  played  such  an 
iiii))ortant  part  in  the  success  of  the  home 
industries  movement.  And  because  all 
came  about,  so  far  as  thej'  were  con- 
cerned, through  the  imperturbable  faith 
and  unwearied  devotion,  Mme.  degli 
Asinelli  will  long  be  lovingly  remem- 
bered by  the  Swiss  as  the  '"lady  of  the 
spinning  wheels." 

Sometime  in  that  summer  of  1905  she 
said  to  me:  "My  body  seems  very  old 
hut  I  trust  it  will  last  long  enough  for 
me  to  accomplish  what  is  needed  for  the 
Boers."  And  so  it  did;  the  schools,  well 
established,  were  taken  under  govern- 
ment before  she  experienced  any  serious 
breakdown.  But  the  causes  into  which 
she  next  threw  herself  proved  more 
complicated  and  less  satisfying.  In  be- 
friending the  Armenians,  she  found  there 
was  often  another  side  to  their  story, 
while  in  the  case  of  "Princess  Marie  ' 
and  her  necklace  of  pearls,  the  fear  that 
the  cause  of  Georgian  education  might 
be  aided  by  a  corrupt  sale  of  the  jewels, 
wore  upon  her,  and  before  the  necklace 
was  disposed  of  she  became  seriously 
ill.  After  days  of  unconsciousness,  she 
came  slowly  back,  to  use  her  own  words, 
"The  body  a  seeming  wreck,  (it  never 
was  a  strong  thing  to  look  at)  but  the 
soul  alive — and  oh!  so  grateful  that 
God  in  his  love  had  given  me  time  to 
understand,  time  to  be  reborn."  Then 
followed  a  season  of  deep  spiritual  ex- 
perience; hope,  struggle,  and  ultimate 
illumination,  wonderful  and  deeply 
touching  to  those  who  knew  the  story  of 
lier  life,  its  trials  and  its  overcomings. 

It  was  not  given  her  to  regain  much 
bodily  strength.  Mrs.  Olive  E.  Weston 
saw  lier  about  two  years  ago  and  wrote: 
"She  looks  as  if  the  first  breath  of 
wind  would  blow  her  away."  Semi- 
blindness  came  upon  her  and  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half  she  has  lived  in 
the  deepest  retirement,  ministered  to  by 
a  devoted  mother  and  sister  and  an  only 
daughter.  But  now  she  no  longer  "sees 
dsirkly,"  for  on  the  11th  of  July  she 
slipped  out  of  the  worn  tenement,  ready 
for  the  new  life. 

My  last  missive  from  her  was  a  six- 
page  pencilled  letter,  written  with  her 
own  hard  last  December;  a  special 
efTort  of  love  because  I  had  so  pleaded 
for  sora  J  definite  knowledge  as  to  how 
she  was.  Its  closing  words  may  pass 
as  her  message  to  all  of  us:  "God  bless 
you  in  the  New  Year  and  may  we  each 
of  us  feel  how  united  we  are  in  the 
imfailing  love  of  Our  Father." 

*      »  » 

Again  a  message  of  parting!  For 
more  years  than  I  can  tell, — fifteen  at 
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the  least  calculation, — a  stream  of 
liberal  literature  has  been  finding  its 
way  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  study 
of  Pastor  Wilhelm  Gamper  in  Dresden. 
For  some  time  it  consisted  principally 
of  serial  sermons:  Savage's,  Chad\vick"s, 
I>rundage's  and  the  like;  later  of  Ujv'iiY 
and  the  Christian  Register.  Occasion- 
ally letters  have  been  interchanged,  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  mutual  friend  forming 
the  original  bond  of  a  common  interest, 
but  never  have  reader  and  sender  of 
papers  or  letters  met. 

At  least  once  since  this  silent  friend- 
ship began,  has  the  Dresden  pastor  been 
forced  to  fly  to  the  mountains  of  his 
native  Switzerland  in  wintertime  to 
battle  for  his  life.  He  won  out  and  is 
still  preaching.  Yet  the  hope  tliat  some 
day  I  should  meet  him  and  his  interest- 
ing family  was  not  to  be  realized.  Two 
gifted  daughters,  years  since,  dropped 
by  the  way.  Now  the  beloved  wife  and 
mother  has  followed  them,  Jul}'  21.  Not 
till  the  Berlin  Congress  was  it  possible 
for  this  broadminded  pastor,  who  from 
very  early  days  has  interested  himself 
in  religious  liberalism  jn  America,  to  go 
to  any  of  the  liberal  congresses  and 
come  into  personal  contact  with  men 
whose  names  and  writings  were  so 
familiar.  With  joyful  eagerness  he 
wrote,  giving  his  Berlin  address,  believ- 
ing that  at  this  congress  we.  at  last 
should  meet.  Those  who  did  meet  him 
at  "our  great  congress"  will  assuredly 
give  him  their  loving  sympathy  today 
in  this  parting  from  his  life  companion. 

M.  E.  ir. 

If  ENWOOD  FLORALCo. 

rV  HENRY  HILMERS,  Prop. 

'Phena  Oskland  78.      192  E.  4.7th  %tr»%* 


PRINTING 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  all  those 
requiring  First-class  Prrnting  anj 
Engraving'  at  reasonable  prices  :  :  :  : 

Oakland  Printing 

HrtllCI^  161  East  3<>tH  street 
*  IvIUSC  PHone  Dou^.  4305 


CREAMERIES: 
Beecher,  Ili. 
Orland,  111. 
G  0  0  d  i  n  g  s  '  Grove,  111. 

Dowd  Pure  Milk  Co. 

4326-34  WABASH  AVE. 
Phone  Oakland  474 

.Vlilk  and  Cream  of  the  highe»t  2rade 
bottled  in  tlie  Country. 

OUR  MOTTO: 
Pujrity.  Clean- 
liness and  Effi- 
cient Delivery. 


Love  and  Loyally.  Sermons  preached 
to  tlie  Confirmation  Classes  of 
Abraham  Lincoln   Centre.  Cloth. 

Net    1.50 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago. 


The  DREXEL  LAUNDRY 

3909  Langley  Avenue,  Chicago 
TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  642 

BEST  POSSIBLE  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


Bowman  Dairy  GDnvpatry  ' 

^TfiJk  bottled  ir?  i^e  Couvtry 
"Milk  •  Cream '  Butter  •  Buttermilk, 
Do  our  wagons  serve  you? 
Why  not  nave  tke  be^  ? 
4121' ^Ziq  State  Street 

Telephonci?  at  all  division" ofi&ce 5. 
'Evan^Tj'^-'  Ckicagle  Oak'Park^ 


WANZER'S  GERM-NO  MILK 

COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE,  but  we  spare 
no  expense  to  have  it 
delivered  to  you  PURE 


In  the  Milking,  Bottling,  and  the  feeding  cf  Cows,  we  are  particular 
You  get  Rich,  PURE  MILK,  in  a  thoroughly 
sterilized  bottle. 

SIDNEY  WANZER  &  SONS 


19-21    E.  30th  St. 

Phones,  Douglas  817 


63  1  1  5  Kimbark  Ave 

and  Hyde  Park  207 


1902-0ne  Wagon 

1  9  I  1  -  1  O  Wagons 
and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 


BISSELL  LAUNDRY  CO. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 


Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Editeil  by  members  of 
Mr.  Jones'  cliLss.  In  sheets,  suitable 
for  "tipping"  into  Bibles  25 


Are  You 

Particular 

'>'>'> 

•      o  * 

The  most  important 
article  of  food  is  milk. 
The  most  impoitant 
question  is  its  purity. 

Too  much  care 


cannot  be  exercised 
in  the  seiectioa  of  the 
milkman  who  ii  lo 
supply  ihe  'amiijr 


Qua/i7i/\  with  milk. 


For  over  half  a  century  we  have  given 
the  production,  preparation  and  distribution 
of  milk  the  most  careful  atudy. 

Our  wagons  pass  your  door  every  day. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

1  el.  (^encral  4209        42  E.  Madison  3i. 


Chicago  :  Evanston  :  Oak  Park  :  Maywood 

P/ionea  at      Branch  Offices 
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Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

COLLEGE  COURSES  lead  to  Baclieloi's  De- 
gree. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES  for  Teach- 
ers. 

SEMINARY  (new  bid'g)  admits  to  Eastern 
and  Western  Colleges.  MUSIC,  directed 
bv  Emil  LieblinK;  diploma.  ART,  ELO- 
CUTION, GYMNASTICS  and  ATHLET- 
ICS. Location  combines  advantages  of 
city  and  country. 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Sabln.  President. 


Tel.  Douglas  38S2.  Est.  1873 

Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 
PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 
Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery,  Hardware 
3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago 


NEW  CARDS  AND 
LEAFLETS 


Place  Cards. 
Hearts  and   Flowers.    12  different  de- 
signs.     Size    2V2X5    inches.  Per 

set   $0.60 

Cupid  Place  Cards.    Set  of  12  different 

designs.    Size  21/2x0  inches  $0.60 

For  the  Bride 
A    Wedding  Song — John  White 

Chadwick   $0.1) 

From  Love  to  Love — Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder  10 

For  Engagement  or  Wedding 
To  You  Both — Margaret  Lee  Ash- 
ley  $0.10 

For  Graduation 
The  Call  of  the  World  (For  a  Boy) 

— Margaret  Lee  Ashley   $0.10 

Bon  Voyage 
Ilanpy  Thoughts  Go  with  Thee — 

Helen  Elizabeth  Coolidge  $0.10 

Gocd  Wishes  For  Birthdays  and  Other 
Days 

A     Birthday  Song — Grace  Denio 

Litchfield   $0.10 

A  Birthday  Wish — Margaret  Lee 

Ashley   10 

All  th2  Arms  of  a  Summer  Can 

Hold — Margfiret   Lee  Ashley  10 

Let    This    Auspicious    Morning — 

Dryden   05 

God  Bless  Thee,  Dear — Helen  Eliz 

abeth  Coolidge   10 

For  the  New  Bahy 
Little   Stranger   from   Afar — Mar- 
garet Lee  Ashley     $0.20 

For  Teachers  and  Mothers 
The     Kindergartners — -Large  si 


for  wall  (9x1 11/2)  inches).., 


.2.5 


All  the  cards  in  this  list  are  hand 
rolored  except  the  last  named,  which 
has  photogravure  illustration  from 
photograph  bv  Florence  Hendershot. 

]Many  of  our  cards  (see  lists)  have 
I)e«n  marked  down  to  half  price,  but 
these  are  remnants  of  editions  that  we 
wish  to  close  out  to  make  room  for  new 
editions  and  new  cards.  All  are  hand 
colored. 

Cards  will  be  sent  on  approval  with 
the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be 
promptly  returned  in  good  condition. 

Unity  Publishing  Company 


Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 


Chicago 


Do  Your 
COMFORTERS,  BLANKETS 
RUGS,  LACE  CURTAINS,  DRAPERIES, 
and 

GARMENTS  NEED  CLEANING? 

Phone  SCHUMANN  &  CO.  ^442  Douglas 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


PHONE  OAKLAND  1165. 

D.M.  Stewart&Co. 

Distilled   Water  Ice 
Wisconsin  Lake 

4314  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


PROCTOR  ACADEMY 
Andover,  N.  H. 

A  Unitai.an  Sclifol  for  both  sexes.  In  the 
foothills  of  the  White  Mountains,  100  miles 
from  Boston.  Pure  water.  Bracing  air.  Sep- 
arate Dormitories.  New  Buildings.  Five 
Courses — College  Preparatory,  Scientific,  Eng- 
lish, Business,  Agriculture.  Elementary.  Col- 
lege Certificate  privileges.  Free  Tuition  to  ten 
students.  Gymnasium.  10-acre  Athletic  Field. 
School  Farm  of  100  Acres.  $250  a  year — no 
extras.     For  catalogue  address, 

Theodore  Parker  Farr,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Sample  copies  of  UNITY 
sent  anywhere  upon 
application, 


John  I  Oswald,  President  and  Treasurer  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice  Pres. 

■  James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 
Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Main  2353   126-132  Market  Street.  Chicago 


ADVANCE  ROOFING  AND  SHEET  METAL  WORKS 

 _:  INCORPORATED  


Frank  S.  Prieve,  President 
4821  COTTAGE  GROVE  AVE 
Phone  Oakland  3776 


Skj-Lights   and   Sheet  Metal 
Works.    Gravel,  Slate  and 
Metal  Roofing 


STEAM6H0Tmm^i^^\ 


Eytimates  Furnished 


Phone  Douglas  3440 


Plumbing 

and 
Heating 
Contractor* 

3960  COTTAGE  GROVE  AY«. 


BERNET  &  CO. 


Phone 

Douglas  1136 

Electricians'and 
LliS?:"'"'  Locksmiths 

39T5  Cottage  Grove  Ava 
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As 

IWomans  Tailor 
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^  Chicago 


He3rworth  Building,  Suite  1613- 
1613,  S.  W.  Cor.  Wabash 
Ave.  and  Madison  St. 


Phone  Randolph  1174 
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LET  US 

Show  You  Something 

in 

PLAYER-PIANOS 

that  you  can't  see  elsewhere 
TONE,  TOUCH,  EXPRESSION 
all  so  perfect  and  beautiful  that 
you  can  think  of  it  only  as  most 
artistic.  We  have  worked  won- 
ders with  this  proposition  and 
can  assure  you  that  the 

1911 

Product 

surpasses  everything  heretofore 
attempted. 

We  invite  your  most  critical 
inspection.  Terms  to  suit  all. 
Some  extra  good  bargains  in  used 
stock — forty  cents  on  the  dollar. 

THE  BALDWIN  CO. 

MAKERS 
323  South  Wabash  Ave. 


/I  MACAZIHE'/LAUeHTEH 

■"^  J  THE  FI  NSIKST  OF  ALL  THE  KlISNY  JI.  CIAZIXES 
^1  r^Timful  of  wholesome  wltaud  burner.  Join  the 
y,  campaiprnforOneMilllonsubscribersbysendinfr 
V  CENTS  In  n__  Vaar  orflveCS) 

<■  — — —  »  Coin  for  UIIC  I  Sdl  separate 
BUbscrlptlons  for  $1.00.  rorelgn  sub'ns,  86  cents  extra. 
IHOMPSON'S  HAUAZINE,  Dept.  au  1 328  Feueral  St. , Chicago 


FOR 

ICE  CREAM 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness 
and  Purity  telephone  Oakland  290 

Frozen  Arts 

7*3  East  43rd  St. 

Seven  Great  Religious  Teachers: 
I,  Moses;  II,  Zoroaster;  III,  Con- 
fucius; IV,  Buddha;  V,  Socrates; 
VI,  Jesus;  VII,  Mohammed.  The 
net   75 

What  Does  Christmas  Really  Mean? 
John  T.  McCutcheon  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 
.Tones.  With  colored  cartoon  cover 
and  frontispiece  by  Mr.  McCutcheon. 

Boards   50 

UNITY   PUBLISHINd  COMPANY 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 
ChicaKO 
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FONGER'S  SANITARY 
BAKERY 


Shop  and  Ovens  in  rear  of 
store.    Your  inspection 
invited 


3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

Phone  Douglas  5962 


Betwcan 


CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 


via  the 


Chicago®  Alton 


I 


Automatic  Block  Signal* 
Rockballaeted  Roadbed 
Electric  Lighted  Traina 
t.'nexcelled  Dining  Service 
The  Only  Double  Track  Railroad 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  - 
For  Time  Tables  and  Fares  Address.- 
R.  J.  McKAY,  General  Passenger  Agent 

CHICAGO 


The  Mcadvillc 
Theological  School 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
Founded  1844 
is  a  modern,  undogmatic  training- 
school  for  the  ministry,  which 
seeks  to  combine  accuracy  of 
scholarship  with  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  practical  efficiency.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  mad* 
upon  it  by  the  churches,  it  need* 
at  once  double  it*  present  num- 
ber of  students. 

For  catalogue  address  The  Regis- 
trar, Meadville,  Theological  School 
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